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ON   THE   BESPBCT  DUH  TO  THE   MEMORY  OF  THB  DSAD. 
Dc  inortuis  nil  Disi  bonum. 

It  would  be  easy  CDOugh  to  choose  gayer  topics  ttiaatboae  we  some- 
times delight  to  dwell  upon  ;  for  society  has  at  least  as  many  comic  as 
tragic  features.  But  perhaps  a  careful  examination  of  our  present  litera- 
ture may  ahow,  that  of  all  subjects  for  speculation,  those  that  really  come 
home  to  men's  buuuesa  and  bosoms,  and  have  a  relation  to  the  lead  and 
bearing  of  the  mind,  are  least  laboured  by  periodical  writers.  Whether 
our  authors  find  it  easier  to  seem  ori(;inal,  in  the  short  (lights  they  allow 
themselves,  by  clothing  the  transient  events  of  the  day  in  common- 
place imagery  and  quaint  expression,  than  to  interest  by  endeavouring 
to  lif^  the  minds  of  their  readers  above  ordinary  and  vulgar  associations, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  great  m^yority  of  them  rise 
very  little  above  trifling.  Being  not  at  all  ambitious  of  invading  their 
province,  and  having,  perhaps,  a  secret  predilection  for  very  different 
subjects,  we  generally  strike  into  a  more  laborious  course,  and  trust  to  the 
comiiMD  light  of  truth  for  making  it  agreeable. 

Our  prcsettt  subject,  the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  has  a 
very  deep-rooted,  general  interest, — an  interest  in  which  every  man  more 
or  less  sensibly  shares,  and  which.  If  well  conudered,  will  he  allowed  to 
hare  given  rise  very  naturally  to  the  maxim  we  have  chosen  for  our  motto. 
Whenever,  in  general  society,  the  dead  are  made  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, a  disposition  to  censure  lightly  their  faults  and  errors,  and  to  en- 
hance their  merits  and  agreeable  qualities,  is  observable  in  most  men ; 
and,  indeed,  the  contrary  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly unamiable  and  savage.  A  disposition  so  generally  prevalent 
nnst  have  some  grounds  in  our  common  nature  ;  what  these  are,  it  is 
our  present  business  to  inquire. 

Man  is  naturally  magnanimous,  and,  in  general,  drops  all  hatred,  and 
even  envy,  the  most  persevering  of  all  passions,  as  soon  as  their  object  is 
prostrated  and  rendered  powerless  by  misfortkme  or  death  ;  his  feelings 
regarding  the  grave,  in  most  cases,  as  an  asylum  to  which  humanity  may 
retire  unmolested  from  the  struggles,  and  trials,  and  sufferings,  and  bilter 
rememIn«iicesof  life.  "There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
wewy  are  at  rest " !  Perhaps  our  rival  or  our  enemy,  had  he  fallen  into 
our  powvr,  would  not  have  appeared  to  deserve  any  punishment  approach- 
ing  ID  severity  the  loss  of  life;  perhaps  he  might  hare  been  forgiven ; 
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and,  therefore,  nlieD  death  lias  stepped  ioto  the  arena,  and  laid  our  ad- 
venaiy  at  our  feet,  we  should  expericace,  in  siding  with  this  king  of 
terrors,  a  feeling  of  injustice  and  pusillauimit^,  and  appear  lobe  beard- 
ing the  dead  lion.  It  happens,  too,  very  irequently,  that  we  contend 
with  only  a  portion  of  a  man's  character,  with  his  love  of  power,  with. 
hU  petulance,  with  his  pride,  overlooking,  for  the  timsi  hia  generositf 
and  other  atniabte  qualities;  but  when  the  contest  la  closed  bj  death, 
when  our  fears  and  our  jealousies  are  for  ever  extinguished,  and  the 
medium  thus  removed  through  which  only  the  man  app^tred  detestable, 
ve  begin  to  wonder  at  and  repent  df  olir  fortnar  opposition,  And  to  say 
within  ourselves :  "  He  was,  after  all,  a  much  better  man  than  we 
thought  him." 

The  petty  insults  and  injuries  that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  iptrusted  to  so  frail  a  chronicle  as  the  memory,  soon  unk  into  obli- 
vion,' unless  where,  as  In  Arabia,  the  hx  talioitii  perpetuates  thelf  re- 
membrance. But  to  such  as  cany  their  reflectigfiB  but  a  very  short  way 
into  futurity,  the  fame  or  infamy  that  survives  them  in  their  little  <:^le 
appears  of  some  consequence ;  to  their  survivieg  friends  it  is  of  as  much 
as  if  it  were  to  be  engraven  on  the  forehead  of  renown  to  make  the  circle . 
of  eternity.  The  paltry  vices,  for  example,  and  mean  tyranny  of  a 
country  magistrate,  however  vexatious  to  his  contemporaries,  can  be  of 
no  moment  to  posterity;  they  will,  therefore,  assuredly  be  forgotten  in 
much  lets  than  a  century;  but  the  reflection  that  the  happineea  of  his 
children  and  friends  must  he  deeply  affected  by  the  good  or  bad  name  he 
may  leave  behind,  will  have  influence,  as  often  as  such  a  reflection  is 
made,  upon  the  magistrate's  conduct ;  and  would  have  more,  if  he  saw 
ignominy  more  constantly  following  in  the  track  of  crime.  But,  in 
general,  men  have  very  little  temptation  to  brand  with  infamy  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead  ;  it  is  so  much  labour,  they  think,  in  vain  ;  and  when . 
the  first  bursts  of  resentment  or  indignation  have  exhausted  themselves 
to  no  purpose,  it  would  appear  to  them  as  rational  to  make  war  with  the 
elements,  as  to  continue  to  triumph  over  an  inmate  of  the  grave. 

By  forbearing  to  do  what  they  very  well  know  to  be  useless,  politic 
men  likewise  expect  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  generosity  and  greatness. 
of  mind ;  they  do  not  exult,  not  they,  over  a  prostrate  foe  ;  they  respect 
the  sanctity  of  the  tomb ;  their  enemy  is  gone  to  nnsner  before  the  last 
tribunal  for  his  actions ;  religion  forbids  them  to  urge  their  hatred  beyond 
the  precincts  of  hell  or  heaven.  This  has  weight  with  mankind.  The. 
true  secret,  however,  of  their  moderation  is,  they  fear  no  further  opposi- 
tion from  the  dead.  There  is  another  reason  which  makes  men  tender  of 
the  privileges  of  death:  they  are  conscious  of  failings  in  themselves,  and 
know  that  they  must  die ;  it  may  be  their  own  turu  next,  they  think,  to 
undergo  the  sifting  of  envy,  or  to  encounter  the  searching  eye  of  Justice  ; 
their  consciences  whisper  what  must  be  the  result ;  they  tremble  for  their 
good  name,  and  endeavour  to  soften  the  rigour  of  posterity  by  aflCecting, 
forbearance  for  their  predecessors. 

By  the  softness  of  their  nature,  many,  in  reality,  are  backward  to  utter 
censure,  however  well  merited;  they  view  even  thevices-of  mankind 
with  pity  ;  and  mercy  appears  to  them  the  most  divine  of  all  attributes. 
We  are  all,  perhaps,  interested  in  impressing  upon  each  other  the  value 
of  a  merciful  disposition,  as  it  is  the  lot  of  all  occasionally  to  need  for- 
giveness; but  that  unwillingness  to  wound  the  feelings  of  mischievous 
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iodiriduaU,  or  of  their  family  t&ia  their  death,  is  at  all  favourable  to 
the  general  good,  may  very  justly  bo  questioned.  Fear  is  a  much  more 
powerful  principle  than  gntitade,  and  operates  mare  promptly  and  ani- 
TeiiaUy;  and,  therefore,  sternness  and  rigour  are  more  natural  allies  to 
rirtua  thaji  extreme  mildness  and  mercy.  Poets  may  be  allowed  to  en- 
hance, by  the  qileadouz  of  metaphors  and  umilee,  the  lovelinesa  of. 
mercy,  and  tell  us  that 

It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven  1 

hat  reason  wonid  never  disenthrone  justice  to  put  mercy  in  its  place.  Tt 
is  at  best  but  a  kind  of  handmaid  to  justice,  and  may  sometimes  be  per- 
mitted to  intercede  for  the  crimioaL  Of  all  the  virtues,  justice,  perhaps, 
is  least  popuj^ ;  it  is,  in  its  nature,  awful,  and  sublime,  and  unbendinKt 
and  self-^iffident ;  (t  is  incessantly  surrounded  by  toil,  and  watchful- 
ncM,  and  self-denial ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  these  terrible  satellitea,  it 
maintains  a  perpetual  serenity.  In  these  circumstances  of  justice  we 
discover  the  reason  why  truly  great  men  are  seldom  olyects  of  love  to  the 
multitude,  who  are  awed  by  the  severity  of  virtue,  but  reserve  their  affec- 
tion for  easy,  complying  dispositions.  In  illustration  of  this  truth,  we  have 
frequently  observed  in  conversation  the  effect  produced  upon  ordinary 
miDds  by  Sallust's  contrasted  pictures  of  Cato  and  Ceesar:  the  "  mails 
pemicies,"  the  "nihil  laipendo,"  the  "malebat  esse,  quam  videri, 
bonus,"  of  the  former,  all  characteristics  of  justice,  have  received  but  a 
cold  approbation  tinctured  with  dislike ;  while  the  "  clarus  factus  man- 
ntetudine,  et  miserecordia,"  the  "  dando,  sublevando,  igitoicendo,"  of 
Caaar,  have  diffused  a  glow  of  satisfaction  through  the  heart  This  we 
have  considered  a  silent  confeasiou  that  they  would  have  stood  better 
with  the  urbane  forgiving  tjTant.  than  with  the  honest  but  stem  republi- 
can, who,  in  being  the   "  mails  pernicies,"  was  the  object  of  their 


Owing  to  a  false  tenderness  for  the  dead,  or,  more  generally,  perhaps, 
a  real  tendemeas  for  the  living,  we  seldom  find  the  genuine  characters  of 
men  de[»cted  in  their  epitaphs,  which  are  generally  nothiog  more  than 
Sepnlchnl  Ues  oar  holy  walls  to  grace. 

Under  [voper  regulations,  a  tomb-stone  might  be  made  a  hind  of  Kha- 
damaothua,  and  give  sentence  upon  the  ashes  deposited  beneath  wiih 
inexoraUe  justice.  Were  this  the  case,  we  might  read  the  history 
of  a  country's  morals  in  its  burying-groimds,  or  on  the  walla  of  its 
chtiFches ;  and  might  learn  to  calculate  the  degrees  of  influence  which 
the  country  and  the  city  exert  upon  men's  virtue.  But,  at  present, 
what  woful  havoc  would  not  truth  make  with  the  vocabulary  of  lomb- 
adine-cutters !  For  our  part,  we  have  snmedmes  been  unable  to  repress  a 
tad  smile,  when,  taking  shelter  from  sun  or  shower  under  the  lugubrious 
ycnrs  of  some  country  chuicb-yard,  we  have  perused  at  leisure  the  en- 
cominms  of  those  faithless  historians,  the  tomtu !  According  to  their  ac- 
counts, we  were  treading  on  (be  ashes  of  saints  and  sages,  who.  with 
Berkeley,  had  "  every  virtue  under  heaven."  In  one  instance,  some  of 
cnr  own  intimates  were  there,  but  so  bedecked  by  the  rural  sculptor  with 
virtues  and  £ne  qualities,  from  the  same  principle  that  humble  affection 
Mrews  Sowers  over  the  grave,  that  we  with  difficulty  recognised  them, 
Rut  that  they  bad  by  any  me«nB  been  bad  men ;  &r  from  it ;  but  while 
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tfaey  were  hannleM,  they  were  iDBigoificaiit,  Dever  haniig  giren  tbem- 
eelves  the  trouble  to  exert  the  energies  of  virtue. 

Many  penons  conceive  they  are  greatly  benefiting  the  cause  of  public 
virtue  by  endeavouring  to  eternize  the  memory  of  a  late  honest  politician, 
whose  life  it  seeuu  was  every  way  iireproachable.  But,  although  he 
could  have  been  no  ordinary  man,  who  was  able  to  behave  with  firm- 
ness and  without  reproach  in  public  and  private  life,  not  having  united 
genius  with  innocence,  he  was  uu  subject  for  fame.  Men  have  no  per- 
manent sympathy  for  any  thing  but  intellectual  power,  and  experience  a 
feeling  of  burlesque  as  often  as  they  attempt  to  attacb  eminent  import- 
anc«  to  qualities  merely  amiable ;  such  attributes  never  being  the  ground 
of  great  reputation,  or  impressing  upon  mankind  that  sense  of  awe  and 
admiration  which  is  ever  the  effect  of  intellectual  greataesa.  Socrates 
ia  not  coneidered  the  pattern  of  humanity  for  his  patient  bearing  towards 
Xantippe,  for  his  goodness  as  a  lather,  as  a  friend,  u  a  citizen  ;  in  these 
respects,  many,  perhaps,  whom  fame  never  heard  of,  have  equalled  him  ; 
he  is  looked  upon  as  the  first  of  men,  because,  to  an  incomparable  genius, 
he  united  the  energy  of  active  virtue,  with  passion  and  dignity,  and  in- 
difference for  riches,  and  poverty,  and  death.  His  character  was  divine, 
because  bis  virtues  were  die  offspring,  not  of  natural  instincts  or  tenden- 
cies, but  of  genius  and  study ;  of  that  genius  which  generated  the  minds 
of  Plato,  of  Xenophon,  of  Ariitotle  ;  that  is,  carried  human  nature  as  bt 
M  intellect  <!aii  carry  it.  One  may  easily  perceive  by  this  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  excite  an  artificial  enthuKiasm  for  an  inferior  individual, 
whether  before  or  after  death ;  his  portion  ia  and  should  be  oblivion. 

Every  prejudice  in  society  may  be  traced  more  or  less  immediately  to 
government,  and  among  otheis  the  irrational  respect  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  dead.  Princes  not  very  distinguished  in  general  for  virtue,  feel 
from  the  eminences  of  their  station  a  peculiar  repugnance  to  scrutiny, 
and  consider  attacks  upon  a  predecessor  as  nothing  less  than  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  envy,  as  they  term  it,  towards  their  own  persons.  But  if  the 
sovereign  protects  his  own  immediate  ancestors  from  deserved  censure, 
he  can,  with  no  face  of  jtntice,  refuse  the  same  privilege  to  his  cour- 
tiers ;  to  render  his  [votection  effectual  he  must  procure  the  sanction  of 
the  laws :  thus  tlie  principle  is  acknowledged,  and  it  henceforth  becomes 
criminal  to  speak  the  truth  of  any  respectable  villain.  This  is  the  true 
source  of  that  trembling  anxiety  with  which  the  memory  of  the  dead  ia 
watched  in  monarchical  governments,  being  a  consequence  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  makes  truth  a  Ubel.  Ab  it  is  only  an  ingenious  expedient  to 
screen  the  vices  of  the  prince,  it  should  have  no  existence  in  a  free  coun- 
tiy,  in  which  virtue' ought  ever  to  be  valued  above  peace  ;  and  as  virtue 
is  generated  by  praise  and  emulation,  it  must  necessarily  languish  where 
it  is  confounded  by  the  laws  with  vice  and  immorality,  by  being  inclosed 
mthin  the  same  pale  of  protection.  It  is  said,  and  of  course  very  truly, 
that  although  the  laws  in  monarohical  governments  forbid  men  to  ex- 
press their  real  sentiments  of  each  other,  they  have  no  power  to  force 
them  into  wrong  conceptions  of  character,  and  that  thus  virtue  is  ac- 
tually respected  and  vice  detested  t'n  spite  of  the  laws.  This  is  saying 
nothing  more  than  that  the  lavs  have  no  power  over  our  thoughts;  but 
it  is  braause  we  dare  not  speak  what  we  do  tbiak  that  these  laws  are  vi- 
cious and  tyrannical.  High  personages,  as  we  have  seen,  such  as  kings 
and  ministers,  have  their  vices  protected  by  the  laws  even  after  death ; 
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to  flxpose  their  faults,  to  Bhow  what  they  were,  to  say  to  m&Dkmd, 
"  tfaete  were  the  godi  ye  worahipped ! "  is  libellous,  either  because  it  ia 
a^d  to  brii^  the  goTeroment  iuto  contempt,  oi  to  tend  to  disturb  the 
"  king's  peace."  Histoiy  itself  lowera  its  voice  and  treads  softly,  as  it 
draws  near  nreseot  times,  lest  it  should  provoke  the  notice  of  the  Attor- 
Dey-GeoeraJ,  be  fined,  and  sent  to  the  King's  Bench  prison  to  reflect 
upon  the  matter. 

All  this  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  love  of  fame  and  dread  of  lu- 
&roy  act  very  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  princes,  though  the  love  of 
pleasure  and  dominion  is  found,  in  the  greater  number,  to  be  stilt  more 
powerful.  They  are  flattered  too  by  the  hope  of  eluding  obloquy  by 
cunning  devices,  such  as  keeping  in  pay  poet-laureates,  historiographers, 
news- writers,  &c.,  who,  with  the  nicest  sophistry,  gild  over  tbeir  crimes, 
and  convert  their  frailties  and  follies  into  subjects  of  praise  and  congra- 
tulation. One  monarch  makes  petticoats  with  peculiar  neatness  for  th» 
Virgin  Mary ;  another  is  a  connoisseur  in  coat-making ;  a  third  6shas 
with  great  felicity;  a  fourth  understands  to  perfection  the  composition  of 
soups  and  ragouts.  This  is  matter  of  praise  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
illustrious  cooks  and  fishermen :  as,  while  Nero  and  Domitian  lived,  it 
was  matter  of  praise  that  the  former  was  an  amateur  actor  and  poet,  and 
the  latter  an  expert  fly-catcher ;  but  the  most  loyal  writer  living  does  not 
now  go  out  of  lus  way  to  sing  the  praises  of  those  old  legitimates  for  the 
above- mentioned  princely  accomplishments,  though,  ia  a  reigning  mo- 
narch, they  would  strain  hard  to  find  something  laudable  in  such  prac- 
tices. However,  as  we  said,  the  mere  fact  of  princes  maintaining  a 
menagerie  of  poets,  newsmongers,  and  historians,  to  display  their  mag- 
nificence, is  a  proof  that  they  are  unwilling  to  be  branded  with  infamy 
after  death,  to  leave  behind  them  a  name  odious  to  the  ears  of  men,  and 
inserted  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  renown.  From  tlus  hint  man- 
kind might  draw  a  useful  lesson.  Kings  of  past  ages  are  free  game : 
ibeir  vices  are  not  sacred ;  William  the  Norman,  or  Louis  XI.,  or 
Richard  III.,  may  he  held  up  to  execration  with  impunity.  Let  men 
oury  their  reflections  iuto  futurity,  and  imagine  they  hear  the  judgments 
of  their  remote  descendants ;  it  will  considerab^  dispel  the  mist  tiirough 
which  tbey  always  look  at  present  objects. 

Coarse  matter-of-fact  reasoncrs  contend,  we  are  aware,  that  nothing 
abort  of  the  dread  of  personal  punishment  can  deter  the  powerful  from 
crime.  But  princes,  they  perceive,  are  most  anxious  to  transmit  the 
power  they  possess  to  their  o&pring,  and  also  are  persuaded  that  all 
power  is  engrafted  on  opinion  ;  their  reason,  therefore,  must  inform  them 
that  the  fortimee  of  their  race  will  depend  very  much  upon  their  present 
conduct  and  the  reputation  tbey  shall  leave  behind  them  ;  and  although 
their  nnchastened  paaaiona,  and  the  insolence  of  sovereignty,  often  lead 
tbem  into  the  most  shameless  excesses,  it  is  clear,  from  their  solicitude 
to  ward  off  its  point,  that  they  consider  fame  to  be  the  weapon  which 
God  baa  put  iuto  the  hands  of  mankind  to  avenge  themselves  on  their 
tyrants.  A  prince,  succeeding  to  a  wicked  bther,  must  read  in  the  am* 
Uguous  countenances  of  all  around  him,  in  spite  of  ihejuisus  vultus  for  . 
which  courtiers  are  celebrated,  that  he  is  viewed,  like  the  dawn  that 
foUowB  a  tompestuous  night,  with  doubt  and  awe ;  and  if  ever  he  visits 
lh«  tombs  of  his  forefathers,  must  shudder  to  think  that  the  dust  before 
him,  the  parental  dust,  though  cased  in  marble,  and  covered  by  tFO[^ea 
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and  ntonuments  of  gloij,  is  execrated  by  hia  people,  who  long  in  their 
hean>  to  trample  it  in  the  dunghill,  as  the  moat  hateful  o9aI  of  hu~ 
manity.  When  the  Romant  dragged  the  mangled  carcase  of  N«n> 
through  the  streets,  the  reigniag  Emperor  might  ha»e  read  the  fM»,  un- 
der dmilar  circunutancea,  of  hia  own  r^uainA;  aad  it  ia  the  fellow- 
feeling,  produced  hy  a  reflection  of  this  kind,  that  haa  induced  ao  many 
sovereigns  to  be  respectful  to  the  corses  of  their  deceased  enemies.  It  is 
certain,  then,  that  princes  are  bitterly  atung  by  the  odium  cast  upon  the 
memory  of  demrted  tyranta ;  their  hearts  aicken  at  the  bare  mention  of 
Caligula  and  Elagabalua.  How  much  more  if  such  men  had  been  tbcir 
own  ancestora,  their  immediate  predecesaora,  their  fathers  I  Let  such 
reaeoners  imagine  in  their  own  hands  a  aceptre  haunted  by  the  associa- 
tions that  'wontd  unavoidably  arise  in  such  a  case,  and  they  will  hardly 
donht  ao  pertinaciously  the  influence  of  fame. 

The  desire,  indeed,  of  posthumous  reputation  is  natural  to  all  men,  and 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  virtue ;  but  to  an  acute  obaerrer  the  value  of 
this  reputation  must  appear  considerably  dimisuhed,  when  it  ia  seen 
with  how  little  regard  to  truth  and  juatiqe  fame  is  sometimes  beeluwed. 
For  if  the  mind  he  warmed  by  the  reflection  that,  in  spite  of  time  and 
death,  it  shall  leave  the  remembraoce  of  its  exceHence  impressed  upna 
the  hearts  and  metnories  of  men,  its  hopes  are  also  shocked  and  checked 
when  it  considers  the  chaiacten  of  ita  associates,  and  their  slight  claim 
to  be  exempt  from  oblivion.  The  mansion  of  &me  appears  under  this 
view  an  immense  granary,  in  which  the  chaff  of  humanity  is  preserved 
with  as  much  care  as  the  grain.  If  we  would  winnow  this  chaff  away, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  respecting  the  claims  of  truth  ;  in  short,  by  caU- 
ing  men,  whether  dead  or  living,  by  their  right  appellations.  We  owe, 
therefore,  no  respect  to  the  dead,  because  they  are  dead,  but  cmly  inas- 
much  as  th^  were  respectable  when  Uvioff ;  consequently,  the  maxim 
"  de  moituis  nil  nisi  honnm,"  is  wicked  and  pernicious. 


ANACIUBONTIC — FROM  TUB  ARABIC. 

SpiKKutso  nectar  I  spaiUing  nectarl 
Cool  my  lip,  and  catm  my  grief. 

Come  thou  glowing 

Draught,  and  Bowing 
To  my  heart's  wound,  bring  relief. 

She  who  wounds  me,  she  who  wonnds  me, 
Dwells  in  groves  of  blossom 'd  scenia, 

Whne,  though  veiling 

Her  astaiLing 
Eyes,  tbey  kill  with  pestilence. 

But  her  ruby,  but  her  niby 
Lips  the  remedy  contain — 

Wine  and  fragrant 

Myrrh  the  vagrant 
Spirit  call  to  life  again. 
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PICTURB  or  THB  NATIVS  COVHaMUBNT  OF   HYPUABAD^ 
BT  AN   BYB-WITNBSS. 

The  real  coaditiaa  of  the  natiTe  states  of  India,  vhether  independent, 
K  uyaying  what  ii  called  Biitisb  pratectioD,  ia  at  any  tinie  but  imper- 
ftdtljt  known  to  Enropeaa  readers.  Rewnt  inquiries  reipncting  the  state 
of  Hyderabad,  aiiaing  out  of  the  transactions  deTeloped  in  the  Papers 
lately  printed  by  order  of  the  Proprieton  of  India  stock,  have,  perhaps, 
.nadfl  some  En^iahmen  better  acquainted  wilh  the  affairs  of  that  Native 
OoTeraineot  than  with  those  of  any  other  in  the  East ;  and  the  interest 
Axcitad  by  sucl)  knowledge  appears  to  hare  induced  a  strong  wixh  for 
more.  It  is  tnie,  that  tnese  Official  Papers,  and  Mr.  Ruasell's  ^nted 
letter,  which  appeared  about  the  same  period,  hare  exposed  much  that 
was  before  hidden,  and  which,  but  for  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kioaain]  for  the 
ptoductiao  of  the  first,  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light.  We 
bear,  also,  that  there  is  more  tUan  one  work  prepariug  for  the  press  on  the 
autyect  of  Uie  traiwactioDs  between  the  Niaam's  Onvemment  and  the 
Bniish  authorities  at  Hyderabad  aod  Calcutta.  All  this,  as  it  pro- 
motes publicity,  must  do  good  ;  for  all  that  ia  required  to  obtain  unt- 
veiaal  coodenmation  of  the  system  by  which  statos  uoder  BritiEh  protec- 
lioQ  are  governed  in  the  East,  it  to  make  the  evils  of  which  it  is  so 
productive  uoivonally  known.  With  this  impression,  we  give  inseriioB 
to  the  folloning  article,  from  the  pea  of  ao  intelligent  observer,  who 
drew  the  stid  picture  which  it  presents  of  the  state  of  tlunga  at  H  jden- 
'bad,  about  the  period  at  which  the  discussioiis  respecting  the  loans  to 
that  state  were  comm'enciBg ;  and  who,  being  unable  to  publish  it  in 
India,  from  bis  being  at  a  Preaidency  where  the  censorsliip  existed  in 
full  force,  reserved  it  in  his  porttbjio  until  a  favourable  opportunity  might 
occDT  for  its  appearance  in  England.  That  period  has  now  arrived,  and 
it  has  been  accordingly  transmitted  to  us  for  publication :  an  example 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  followed  by  many  other  retired  ludians  in  E^ 
land,  who  mustliave  similar  materials  in  their  possesMon  relating  to  other 

C  of  India,  and  who,  by  making  them  public  in  a  similar  manner,  would 
the  happiness  of  contributing,  without  much  exertion,  to  the  im- 
provemeot  <^  India,  and  theconsequent  advantage  of  England  ;  benefiting 
at  once  the  country  from  which  they  have  acquired  their  fortunes,  and 
the  country  to  which  they  have  retired  to  enjoy  them. 

The  toveieign  power  of  the  Hyderabad  state  is  nominally  vested  in  the 
'Nisam.  As,  however,  the  whole  military  power,  both  there  and  in  thfi 
aurraunding  country,  is  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government,  the 
aovereignty  is  covertly,  but  substantially,  exerci&ed  under  its  authority. 
71m  Nizam  is  a  huge,  fat,  lazy,  effeminate  man ;  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite. 
'He  is  devoted  to  sensual  and  Cyprian  habits.  His  physical  powers  are 
'enerv^ed,  and  his  mental  facultiesdestroyed  by  debauchery.  This  prince 
teldom  quit9  his  seraglio,  from  whence  be  issues  his  mandates,  which  are 
'amaTIy  commnuicated  by  women.  He  never  holds  a  durbar  (or  audienca) 
bat  when  it  is  deemed  imavoidable.  The  Subab  fe-cla  a  Jealous  suspicion 
'tnranl*  )tb  rehtioiu,- and  seldom  receim  hia  sons  except*  oa  Uie  1st  day 
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of  tbe  MohamtnedaD  year.  His  authority,  both  legislatire  and  judicial,  ii 
entirely  controlled  by  the  British  Resident ;  and  even  the  Native  nobility 
barely  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  their  lawful  sovereigu. 

Tbe  British  Resident,  being  far  remorad  from  the  Supreme  Government, 
it  is  by  them,  perhaps,  thought  neceraary  to  grant  him  large  power ;  and 
since  this  power  is  not  direct,  hut  carried  on  by  influence,  he  exercises  a 
delegated  soveieigDty,  and  is  in  teality  almost  ahMlnle. 

'Hie  Resident's  measures  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  Nizam's 
Minister,  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  delude  his  Prince,  and  to  extort 
money  from  his  fellow- subjects.  He  has  thus  contrived  to  abolish  the 
office  of  treasurer,  and  to  devote  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  to  the 
payment  of  the  current  expenses  ;  so  that  tbe  Nizam  has  now  Do  means 
left,  except  such  as  are  depouted  in  his  private  treasury  at  Golcondah'. 
It  is  this  poverty  of  his  public  treasury  which  places  him  at  the  mercy  of 
BriUsh  protection. 

Thetaxes!iteiinposed,and  the  revenues  are  collected,  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner  possible.  '  Extortion  and  corruption  prevail  among  all 
classes,  from  tbe  Minister  and  his  associates  down  to  the  landlord  and 
the  peasant.  If  a  jagheerdar,  or  land-owner,  becomes  rich,  he  is  called 
upon  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  state.  The  jugheerdar,  to  throw  this 
burden  from  his  own  shoulders,  endeavours,  by  persuasion  or  violent 
meaaures,  to  screw  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  ryots  or  cul- 
tivators. Should  be  iail  in  this,  he  then  defies  tlie  Minister,  and  breaks 
into  open  rebeJlion  ;  or,  if  secured  before  he  escapes,  he  is  hurried  off  to 
the  capital,  there  to  be  incareeroied  io  a  dungeon,  and  to  undergo  every 
de^ee  of  torture,  till  he  satisfies  the  Minister's  demand,  or  expires  under 
^e  infliction  of  punishment. 

The  ryots  or  cultivators.  In  their  turn,  experience  the  same  treatment 
from  the  jagbeerdars  or  land-owners.  When  the  ryots  fall  into  arrear  of 
rents,  whether  from  tbe  failure  of  their  crops,  or  from  excessive  asse«*- 
ment,  they  are  treated  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty.  Tt  would  be  in 
vain  for  them,to  think  of  redress:  there  is  no  hope  even  ofthis  for  the  poor. 
"Tyranny  drives  them  to  de^tair,  and  they  can  only  be  released  from  their 
si^eringis  by  the  payment  of  money  which  they  do  not  possess.  Reduced 
to  this  condition,  they  often  fly  to  the  hills,  and  there  embrace  a  savage 
life,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  a  more  degraded  and  a  more  suf- 
fering state.  They  there  enlist  under  some  desperate  chief,  who  has  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  Minister,  from  his  talents,  his  intrigue,  or  hia 
vatonr.  Under  this  adventurer  they  make  excursions,  androbthe  viDagea 
throughout  the  country.  The  j^heerdars  themselves  frequently  connive 
at  these  depredations,  and  receive  a  share  of  the  spoil  taken  even  from 
their  own  tenants.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that,  under  such  a  svs- 
tem,  the  people  should  be  vicious  and  unruly ;  the  wonder  ntther'is,  that 
men  should  suffer  EO  patiently  as  they  do,  without  desperate  and  bloody 
resistance,  under  a  Government  where  not  even  the  shadow  of  justice  can 
he  obtained,  where  the  life  of  any  person  may  be  purchased  for  the  smallest 
sum,  and  where  crimes  of  the  deepest  die,  not  excepting  even  murder, 
may  be  redebmed  by  bribery  or  fine. 

In  a  country,  over  the  wbole  face  of  which  siich  vices  as  these  prevail, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  metropolis  ia  tbe  poiat  to.  which 
they  converge.    Accordingly  we  find  that  the  city  of  Hydcnbad  it  tlip 
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vet?  fbciu  of  un,  and  the  Sodom  of  modeni  A«ia :  the  resolt  of  all  this 
miegovenuDent  b,  that  the  people. are  rapidly  degenerating  into  a  state 
of  nature,  as  far  aa  lawless  disorder  can  be  so  called,  with  the  addi- 
tional evil  of  having  all  the  vices  of  civilizodoa  engrafted  on  their  savage 
pr(^)ensities. 

To  aaeist  the  Boaaces  of  the  state,  and  to  support  the  siuluDg  fortunes  of 
individuals,  a  bank  has  been  established  at  Hyderabad.  It  is  conducted 
by  Mr  W.  Palioer,  a  gentleman  wbo  ioherits  the  virtue  and  talent  of 
his  fajuily.  This  bank  lends  money  at  high  interest  to  tlie  needy 
renters  of  land  and  others  on  mortgage  ;  and  for  sums  advanced  to  the  - 
GovemnMDt  it  gets  asMgnments  on  the  revenue.  By  these  transactions 
the  bank  has  been  said  to  realize  32  per  cent,  within  one  yas ;  though 
at  the  sane  time  it  has  contributed  to  ease  the  calamities  to  which  this 
groaning  nation  has  been  subjected. 

A  detective  system  is  the  first  cause,  and  the  abuse  of  patronage,  per- 
haps, tbe  secondary  cause  of  ^is  misrule.  In  this  connt^,  as  in  almost 
every  other  in  tbe  East,  may  be  seen  abundant  ioitances  of  the  bad  effect 
of  tempting  any  man  Tvith  too  much  power.  In  the  distribution  of  tbe 
lar^  patronage  of  such  a  state  as  this,  which  comprises  nearly  all  the 
lucrative  situations  helonging  to  it,  there  must  be  much  temptation  to 
•arve  friends  and  relativas,  favourers  and  flatterers,  as  well  as  strangers 
and  boncstmen.  The  Officers  employed  on  the  Hyderabad  establishment 
rcMiTe  large  salaries.  The  East  India  Company  pay  and  pension  them, 
ibmigh  they  are  serving  another  state,  the  Company  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  be  well  secured  for  their  doing  bo.  Tbe  Nisam,  too,  pays  them 
cxortHtaotly.  To  conceal  this  last  fact  from  him,  many  of  the 'Officers 
fiarmeriy  received  large  presents  in  lieu  of  pay  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Nisam  discovered  tUs  trick,  for  it  deserved  no  other  name,  than  another 
equally  productive,  and  not  less  ingenious,  was  substituted  in  its  place. 
In  lieu  of  receiving  presents,  Officers  are  now  home  on  his  Highness's 
establishment,  and  receive  salaries,  not  as  Diitidi  Offioers,  but  as  elephant- 
tnien,  camel-men,  bulkick-meo,  and  so  on.  Whether  thereare  any  Offi- 
cers on  tUs  potentate's  establishment,  whose  names  are  entered  as  Glfing 
tbe  mmecoolidential  and  exalted  stations  of  eunuchs  of  the  seraglio,  does 
not  appear ;  hut  such  offices  would  be  quite  as  dignified  and  equally 
appropriate. 

In  the  year  ]815,  a  disturbance  took  place  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad, 
which  is  little  known  ;  though  some  of  its  features  ore  curious,  history 
fiimishee  us  with  too  many  instances  in  which  expensive  and  bloody  wars 
have  arisen  out  of  frivolous  events.  The  present  was  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  this  connexion  between  great  events  and  litUe  causes.  By.  it  the 
Nisun's  Government  was  put  to  a  large  expense.'  The  subsidiary  force 
was  moved  from  Jaulnah  to  Ihe  capital,  and  many  men  were  killed  to 
support  the  dignity  of  an  English  ninctiunary,  which  was  offended  in  the 
person  of  hu  tailor  I 

Tbe  oiipD  and  manageDient  uf  thb  war  were  as  Jbllows : — The  Nisam's 
Aird  sOM,  Jrfoobarrick-Ud-Dowtah,  sumamed  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  confined 
the  tailor  of  an  English  Officer  for  peitinaciously  insigting.on  the  payment 
of  certain  rovenne,  seiMdhy  afriendof  the  young  Prince's,  but  justly  due 

'  Perbapt  tbrec  Ian  ai  rupeet. 
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tothis  tailor,  on  account  of  some  l&nda  that  had  been  aniffned  to  him,  as 
a  reward,  it  is  presumed,  fbr  his  pro/*ejnona^  services.  Hyder  Ali  Khan 
bean  the  character  of  a  HcentiouR  and  tyranoical  individua),  and  has 
often  caused  disturbances  ending  in  blood  in  this  anhappj  ci^.  Tlie 
En^isb  Officer  being  admitted  into  "the  preaeiice,"  as  it  is  called,  de- 
manded the  release  (rfhiauilor.  The  Nisam  ordered  him  to  be  eet  free 
accordingly,  and  even  presented  him  wttfa  a  shawl,  in  open  durbar, — an 
honour  conferred  only  on  persons  of  the  highest  distinotlon,  and  pmrnsed 
bim  that  a  gnard  of  his  own  should  in  tiiture  mount  oTerMoobarrick-Ud' 
Dowlah,  or  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  to  keep  bim  under  restraint,  and  pnTent 
furUier  violenee.  Hyder  Ali  Khan  soon  after,  with  ^at  justice,  up- 
braided  his  father  fbr  subjecting  him  to  such  disbenourable  treatment  an 
<his,  abandouing  hie  son  to  gratify  the  pride  and  insolence  of  foretgaers— 
meaning  the  English.  Being  determined,  howover,  to  revenge  his  owb 
'Wronga,  he  engaged  his  uncle,  Mahna  Sahib  and  his  son  to  asoiat  him. 
He  then  ttamcaded  all  the  houses,  and  placed  matrjilock-men,  g«od 
muskiiaen,  on  the  tops  of  those  leading  to  the  palace ;  and  ordered  all 
.vho  might  otyect  to  allow  his  troops  to  occupy  their  house*  to  be  brought 
to  him.  that  they  might  be  beheaded  !  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the 
Buasell  Brigade,  under  Captain  Hare,  marched  into  the  city,  with  onlera 
to  place  a  guard  orer  Moobarrick-Ud- Dowlah  at  all  haiarda.  The  Bri- 
tish were  vigorously  resisted.  They  forced  the  Prince's  troops,  howerev, 
to  retire  within  his  palace ;  but  from  thence  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  on 
the  Brocade.  The  Bdtiah  at  length  blew  open  the  gale,  and  &red  the  palace, 
but  could  not  force  the  entry  of  the  inner  court.  Foiled  in  their  object, 
the  Britiah  retired,  and  were  followed  by  the  Prince's  men  as  for  as  the 
house  of  Chundoo  Loll  the  Minister.  Captain  Darbay,  one  non-commis- 
•bned  officer,  and  twelve  men,  were  killed  in  tlus  sAray,  A  large  ^etachr 
ntent  was  then  sent  forfrom  Secundrabadloaupport  further  efiorta.  Mean* 
while,  Mnneer-ul-Moolk,  the  Niaam's  bn>tber4Q-isw,  and  nominal  mini^ 
ter,  sent  to  the  Resident  to  request  that  the  troops  might  not  enter  the 
«ity,  and  toi  say  that  the  Prince  would  conaent  to  take  a  guard.  Hydar 
AJi  Khan,  howev«,  haughtily  spivned  at  the  insulting  ideaof  baviiig  a 
guard  of  English  troops  [Jaced  over  the  Subah's  son !  llie  troopc  wen 
accordingly,  withdrawn ;  but  no  sooner  bad  the  British  retired  mm  tHt 
city,  tlion  Hyder  Ali  Khan  sent  to  his  Royal  Father  to  say,  that  tc  him, 
and  to  him  on^,  vonld  he  submit.  The  Subah  sent  his  palaotjueen  for 
him ;  but  the  Prince,  instead  of  going  in  ^,  rode  through  the  city  in 
triumph,  and  was  hailed  and  bleased  by  the  people  till  he  reached  the 
palace  of  bis  lawful  sovereign.  This,  however,  was  a  triumph  and  an  in- 
sult to  the  British  pride  not  easily  to  be  forgiven  ;  and,  accordingly,  ever 
siace  that  proud  day,  Hyder  Ali  Khan  has  been  immured  in  the  fortress  of 
Qolcondab,  there  to  mourn  in  solitude  the  dependence  of  his  country,  and 
to  curse  the  effects  of  that  despotism  which  he  himself  had  practised  with  • 
such  passionate  delight. 

Let  nstnTB,  however,  fron  soeoea  of  war  to  the  no  lasa  painlvl  scenes 
of  nppmsjinn  The  subjects  have  an  affinity,  and  the  transilion  bvn  ana 
to  Ute  othw  ia  according  l»  the  usual  order  of  events.  The  fitat  act  of 
oppraaaion.  io  point  of  time,  and  npt  the  least  in  guilt,  wta  tlw  aurdcr  ai 
Mveral  man  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  robthe  Bri- 
tish Rewdent.    This  gMitleman,  wiule  tmveUing,  was  attacked  by  baa- 
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dhti.  In  the  BcnSe  he  fottim&tety  ncceeded  in  ranlting  «b  bofeehMk 
behind  s  trooper  of  hu  escort,  and  escaped  unliiHt.  On  bu  aniral  at 
Hjflaiabad,  h«  represented  to  the  Nizam's  GoTeniine«t  the  dan^  to 
vhkb  he  had  been  exposed,  and  veiy  properly  denred  thai  the  culprita 
n%ht  be  aought  after,  and  ponislied  ae  they  might  ynwe  to  deqerre. 
Upon  titia  the  roja]  mandate  vas  giren,  diat  a  certain  number  of  men,  of 
^■otiovabte  or  uapected  character,  ahoald  be  seized  and  hung  in  the 
aci^rixMibaod  of  th«  place  where  the  foiiiah  Reeideat  was  aaiaulled  1 
Sercral  atu>  w«re  aecordinglj  arrested,  and,  without  even  the  Jorm  of 
a  trial,  were  exKuted  on  the  spot !  It  is  true  that  these  murdera  were 
Weiniitted  entirely  by  the  Nizam 'a  Goremment.  But  if  thiabetbe  man' 
ner  in  which  they  repay  what  ia  called  British  protectioa,  what  aiM  be 
their  o[niuon  of  Ei>g]irii  feeKng*  and  English  nettoaa  of  justice,  and  from 
wbence  do  they  derire  them  ? 

The  next  act  of  tyranny  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  two  untried,  and  there- 
tore,  at  leaet  to  be  presumed,  innocent  men,  who  wer^  ai^ually  flogged  to 
death!  Theae  men  were  accused  of  having  committed  a  robbery  in  o( 
near  th*  Refidency  at  Hyderabad,  and  without  any  trial  whalerer  they 
were  seateaced  to  bo  flogged'  Tliey  were  accordjugly  flowed  by  drum- 
mers belonging  to  ao  English  regiment,  and  actually  died  of  the  punish- 
ment! 

The  confinement  of  Seetah  Ramiah,  a  cousin  of  the  head-writer  of  thf 
honourable  Arthur  Cole,  the  British  Resident  at  Mywre,  wu  accom- 
pauied  by  eircumstaqces  of  eAtrajordinaiy  cruelty.  This  Brahmin  was, 
without  any  trial  whatever,  thrust  into  a  black-hole,  and  kept  there,  ac- 
coiding  to  some  accounta,  two,  and  according  to  others,  four  days,  with- 
out food  or  water  !  Under  this  priration  he  sunk  so  low,  that  the  Siiba- 
dar  of  the  guard  reported  that  the  priaoner  was  dying.  The  doctor  was 
then  sent  to  the  prison  to  give  the  dying  man  food  and  water,  and  he 
remained  with  htm  tilt  midnight ;  but  Seetah  Ramiah  was  so  reduced, 
that  for  two  days  he  was  speechless.  'When  he  got  a  little  better,  he  wad 
sent  to  Chundoo  Loll,  to  be  by  him  confined.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  the  Minister's  custody,  he  was  ^ain  taken  ill,  hanng  had  no- 
filing  to  eat  but  some  fruit,  which  a  fellow-prisoner  had  given  him, 
Chundoo  Loll  then  found  that  there  waa  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  Seetah  Ramiah,  and  that  he  was  dying ;  he  therefore  ordered  him 
to  be  released,  especially  as  great  odium  would  iaJl  on  him  if  a  Brahmin 
should  die  while  under  his  chaige.  Seetah  Ramiah  was  then  released 
accordingly;  and  thus  the  afiair  ended.  Acts  such  as  these,  namely, 
aifaitnry  coaBnemeDts,  cxnel  punishments,  and  ev,en  official  murdeis, 
often  t^e  place  without  their  being  made  public.  Even  in  the  city 
itself,  when  they  are  known  there,  they  create  a  sensation  for  a  day,  and 
pan  away  to  give  place  to  new  talea  of  cruelty ;  but  their  permaaeni 
influence  necessarily  comipla  the  understand iug,  aqd  renders  the  heart! 
of  mea  callous  to  deeds  of  wrong,  till  at  last  they  hecome  habituated 
ta  opprsasioD,  aad  crimes,  at  £nt  ikorrid  to  contemfdate,  become  in  theii 
I^WMip"  oonaistcnt  witlk  tha  caatom  and  tlie  law  ! 
'  Ana^wt  vety  a(;gravated  case  of  false  imprisonment  is  that  of  Scree* 
tKvasrow.  This  man  was  a  native  servant  of  the  Commissariat,  and  wat 
d  on  tuspieioji  of  having  b«en  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  de* 
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fraud  tbe  public.  The  cue  of  ScreeneTa«row  n'u  fint  ducuued  in  & 
(XHirt  of  inquiry  ;  but  he  himeelf  Tefused  to  make  any  defence  before 
tbis  tribunal :  it,  aevertheleu,  found  sufficient  cause  to  proceed  against 
him.  Tbe  next  s(ep  to  decide  was,  by  what  means  and  ia  what  court 
the  prisoner  could  be  prosecuted  to  conviction  t  The  Nizam's  court* 
were  uncertain  and  severe,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  a  court-martial 
could  take  cognizance  of  the  case.  While  these  doubls  were  solving, 
matters  remained  at  a  stand,  and  at  last  the  Supreme  Government  were 
applied  to  for  advice.  In  the  meantime  the  unhappy  accused  bad 
mourned  away  more  than  eight  months  in  prison  !  In  this  suffering  con- 
dition he  moved  the  King's  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpna.  The 
court,  with  a  becoming  spirit  and  judgment,  ordered  the  writ  to  be 
i^ued.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  accordingly  served  on  the  Resident 
of  Hyderabad,  and  the  poor  black  prisoner  was  rescued  from  hie  con- 
£neineaC.  In  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  decided  that  in  the  case  of 
ScrcenevaHfow  there  had  been  a  false  imprisonment.  Tbe  innocence  of 
the  prisoner  was  further  established  by  a  commission  of  four  gentlemen, 
who,  by  order  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  were  sent  by  the 
Madras  Government  to  examine  into  his  conduct.  These  Commis- 
GtoDers,  after  going  fully  into  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  and  with' 
out  even  hearing  hia  defence,  did  most  fully  acquit  him  of  the  chaises  on 
which  he  was  imprisoned.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  a  man  being,  on 
the  mere  report  of  a.  court  of  inquiry,  made  to  suffer  eight  months  im- 
prisonment, and  subsequently  acquitted  by  a  court  of  commission,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  justice  in  India.  Thus  it  is  to  live  under 
British  protection  ! 

Under  so  vicious  a  Government  as  this,  even  the  best  regulations  are, 
by  the  manner  of  their  execution,  converted  into  fresh  sources  of  evil. 
The  Manjuis  of  Hastings,  ever  forward  in  the  cauK  of  justice  and  bunui- 
nity,  issued  a  peremptory  order  to  prevent  travellers  and  troops  on  their 
march  from  [Sundering  and  pressing  others  into  their  service,  as  well  as 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  all  articles  which  tbey  might  require  on  their 
march.  A  sepoy  was  placed  in  each  village,  on  the  great  roads  leading 
through  the  Niiam'a  dominions,  to  enforce  this  order,  and  a  copy  of  the 
instructions,  in  English  and  Persian,  were  left  with  each  of  them  for  the 
guidance  of  the  viil^era  and  travellers.  To  thwart  this  good  measure, 
Govend  Bucksh,  Cbundoo  Loli's  brother,  assembled  the  head-men  of  the 
village,  abA  forced  them  to  fav  for  this  valuable  privilege,  permittiog 
them  again,  in  their  turn,  to  screw  this  impoution  out  ut'the  poor  ryots! 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  this  Govend  Bucksh,  other 
traits  of  his  government  shall  be  related.  The  zemeendar,  whom  he  placed 
at  Jafferabad,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  certain  banditti  there  to  pAunder 
all  that  passed  on  the  great  roads  within  his  district,  and  to  share  the 
booty  between  them.  This  practice  continued  fi>r  some  time  till  a  horrid 
murder  was  committed.  The  Government  then  ordered  Govend  Bucksh 
to  seise  the  paitJes  concerned  in  this  murder.  Govend  Bucksh  do  sooner 
received  the  otders  than  be  teiied  the  lemcendar,  with  whom  he  was  in 
league,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  murder  in  question,  plundered 
him  of  his  all,  and  then  sent  him  to  be  disposed  of  at  Hyderabad  !  This 
same  Govend  Bucksh,  in  his  own  capital  of  Arrungabad,  has  long  prac- 
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tised  the  same  system :  employing  banditti  to  plunder  the  rich  men  ia  the 
cilj,  and  sharii^  in  the  spoil ! 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  hds  been  stated  here,  that  any  per- 
sonal impntation  of  tyranny  is  meant  to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  o( 
the  British  Resident,  or  any  English  officer  in  particular.  Indeed  the 
Resident  himself  is  remarkable  for  mild,  soft,  and  courteous  manners,  for 
an  accomplished,  perished,  and  highly  sensible  mind,  and  for  great  pri- 
Tate  Tirtuea  and  public  zeal.  Whence,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  proceed  these 
incongruides  ?  Alas!  they  are  the  necessary  result  of  a  corrupt,  intriguing, 
domineering,  and  extorting  system  ;  from  too  much  power  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  weak  and  erring  man,  who,  by  nature,  is  imperfect,  and 
who,  if,  like  other  mortals,  he  baa  reason  and  pasuon  to  inBuence  him,  is 
sure  to  be  corrupted  by  absolute  rule.  The  root  of  the  evil,  then,  lies  in 
a  defective  system,  which  cannot  too  soon  be  remedied. 

The  supporters  of  arbitrary  and  unjust  power  speciously  contend  (tir 
the  inTiolability  of  the  3ritish  treaty  with]  the  Hyderabad  state.  No 
doubt  the  law  of  nations  requires  that  every  state  should  keep  its  faith ; 
hut  where  is  the  treaty  that  has  consigned  a  nation  under  British  pro- 
tection to  such  dire  oppression  as  this  ?  No  such  treaty  exists.  If  it  did, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  reason  and  to  humanity,  and  therefore  void.  It 
ia  upon  the  great  law  of  nature  that  all  human  laws  depend,  and  they 
onght  nerer  lo  contradict  it.  This  law  of  nature  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
right  applicarion  of  man's  reason,  which,  as  well  as  divine  authority,  tella 
us,-  that  "  we  should  do  to  all  men  as  we  would  be  done  unto."  Has 
England  thus  acted  7  Has  she  observed  the  rules  of  political  justice  to^ 
ward  this  injured  people  ?  Has  she  not  rather  been  guilty,  towards 
them,  of  tyranny  and  treason  T 

It  is  frightftil  to  witness,  these  effects  of  arming  man  with  absolute 
power,  which  always  degenerates  into  tyranny,  or  the  exercise  of  utight 
over  right.  It  is  still  more  deplorable  to  eee,  under  the  guise  of  "  British 
protection,"  and  the  sacred  character  of  a  treaty,  the  most  cruel  despotism 
exercised  without  control.  "  Whoever,"  says  Plato,  "  conceives  it  in  hia 
power  to  do  unjustly,  readily  does  so :  each  person  concluding  injustice 
to  make  much  more  for  his  private  interest  than  justice  could  do."  Com~ 
pttcte  are  tha«lbre  best  ascertained  when  grounded  on  mutual  advantage, 
or  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  force  those  wiih  whom  we  treat  to  be  just 
aod  honest.  "  Few  there  are,"  as  Puffendorf  obiervee,  "  of  so  happy  and 
noble  a  temper  as  to  have  that  piercing  sagacity  which  may  discern 
what  is  for  the  lastii^  advantage  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  each  in 
particular,  and  at  the  same  time  that  strength  and  linnnesa  of  rouI  which 
may  constantly  punae  what  has  been  prudently  foreBcea,"  But,  if  there 
be  one  of  this  high  stamp  among  us,  as  Englishmen — one  whose  active 
virtue  is  on  a  level  with  his  great  mind  and  exalted  station — let  him 
stand  forth,  and,  by  refonning  the  abuses  of  the  Hyderabad  state,  confer 
a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind. 
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HtiL  to  thy  lamp,  again,  pale  Moonl 

Id  silence  sioking  down  the  west. 
Hail !  though  thy  beam  disturbs  too  won 

The  halcyon  calm  thai  charmed  my  breaat ; 
Oh  I  why,  in  ifaiB  oipectant  hont-, 

Didst  thou  arrpst  m^  wandering  eye  ? 
Why,  but  to  triumph  in  thy  power, 

Aad  wake  me  from  my  dream  of  joy ! 

Fair  Queen  1  thy  first  revolving  round, 

Silice  exiled  Irorn  my  dear-loved  home> 
Saw  me  o'er  Biscay's  billows  bound, 

Kegardlen  of  iu  angiy  foam  ; 
While  gaiiBg  on  thy  welcome  ray 

Remembered  scenes  my  heait  absorb. 
As  Feeling  poured,  in  simple  lay. 

Her  vespers  to  thy  infant  orb. 

But  when,  returning  from  thy  cottrse, 
To  re-assume  soft  Eveiiine  s  reign, 

A»  (ell  Disease,  with  venom  d  force. 

Poured  maddenint;  pangs  throngh  every  vein 

Hiy  tloubled  disk  was  veil'd  in  doud, 


And  dimlv  seemed  thy  lamp  i»  bum, 
Witb  paler  beams  to  wrap  my  shroud, 
WiUi  fainter  fires  to  light  my  urn. 


And  Hope  had  soothed  my  love-tom  breast 

Wiih  Friendship's  near  and  fond  embrace ; 
When  gazing  round  Heaven's  (retted  dome, 


Soon  as  I  saw  thy  silver  ray. 
My  heart  again  was  filled  wiw  home. 
And  Joy^  fiiir  prospects  swept  away. 


And  now,  on  this  auspicious  eve. 

That  crowns  escape  from  war  and  storm. 

While  future  hopes  my  heart  relieve. 
Again  I  see  thy  crescent  fonn 

Iletiring  down  the  blushing  slcy, 
Clin _»  c^».  Tv..,'^  ....:.; 


u  (rom  Day's  expiring  beams, 
ft  tinge  of  fiome-(eli  joy 
Reflected  fkint  in  Memory's  dre: 


lite  the  soft  tinge  of  nome-(eli  joy 


Enchanting  Oib  I  if  such  thy  power 

To  harrow  up  (he  feeling  mind, 
Ohj  beam  not  thus  in  tranquil  hour, 

A  tay  of  magic  so  refin'd. 
For  Friendship's  wreath,  that  graced  my  brow, 

Withers  beneath  thy  paly  sphere, 
And  fairy  Hope,  that  beun'd  but  now. 

If  changed,  alas  I  to  sad  Despair  I 
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Tlie  effects  of  reason  and  those  of  Instinct  are,  in  toine  cases,  so  much 
alike,  that  it  la  difficult  to  define  the  characters  which  distinguish  them  ; 
but,  for  the  general  purposes  of  illuatraUon,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ub- 
Bcrre,  that  the  actions  or  operations  of  the  other  animals,  which  are 
usualtj  termed  instioctive,  differ  from  those  of  man,  which  are  said  to 
regult  from  reason,  in  being  alike  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
^wcies  when  uuder  similar  circumstances;  as,  for  example,  tbe  conatruc- 
li«n  of  a  bird's  nest,  hone;-comb,  or  ant-hill :  whereof  tWe  of  man  vary 
infinitely  in  each  particular  caBe,  not  only  according  to  the  physical 
wants  to  which  he  is  subjected,  but  also  according  to  the  mental  peculi- 
aritiea  of  the  individual;  and  these  peculiarities  are  not  limited  to  tlie 
innate  qualities  or  powers  derived  from  nature,  as  in  the  other  animals, 
or  to  that  reason  which  has  resulted  from  the  experience  of  each  indivi- 
dual respectively,  but  are  varied,  to  an  infinite  extent,  by  instruction 
imparted  by  others,  or  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Of  the  operations  or  practices  of  mankind,  language  is  one  that  is  unl* 
venal ;  but  it  differs  widely  from  those  which  may,  as  above  stated,  be 
termed  instinctive.  Most  of  the  other  animals,  it  is  true,  mahe  use  of 
various  sounds  to  express  emotions  or  sensations,  such  as  those  of  pleasure, 
pain,  or  desire ;  but  the  language  of  man  consists  of  sounds  modulated, 
not  according  to  the  natural  impulse  of  feeling,  but  according  to  set  forms 
i^reed  on  by  social  concert,  so  as  that  each  sound  conveys  a  particular 
idea,  without  any  reference  to  sensation  or  emotion  ;  and  thus,  though  It 
might,  in  consequence  of  its  universal  prevalence,  seem,  on  a  BUperficial 
observation,  to  be  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  functions  of  animals  which 
are  termed  instinctive,  yet  the  diversity  cf  its  construction,  and  its  arti- 
fidal  adaptation  to  particular  objects,  show  it  to  be  in  reality  an  inven- 
tion emanating  from  that  versatility  of  power  which  enables  man  to  devise 
different  modes  of  acting  suited  to  his  exigences  ;  and  its  universal  use 
arises,  like  that  of  clothing  and  habitations,  from  the  benefits  to  bb  de- 
rived  from  it,  and  tbe  power  of  producing  it. 

Language,  thus  universally  established,  being  the  chief  means  of  com- 
■Dualca  ting  ideas,  and  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  have 
been  invented  by  man  for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  it  has,  in  the  course  of 
lltse,  been  greatly  aided  by  the  art  of  writing-,  which  has  been  devised 
for  effecting  the  same  communications  at  a  distance  of  place,  or  of  time, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  past  events  Is  conveyed  down 
to  posterity,  and  that  of  the  arts  continued  and  accumulated  fromgenera- 
tloD  to  gcneratiun.  That  most  generally  in  use,  which  may  be  termed 
vocabulary  writing,  bang  calculated  directly  to  express  language.  Is 
nothing  ixit  a  substitute  for  the  words  which  would  be  spoken  if  the 
parties  (o  whom  tbe  communication  is  to  be  made  were  present.  The 
rast  utility  of  this  invention  Is  too  evident  to  stand  in  need  of  any  illus- 
tration ;  but  there  is  a  great  diminution  of  the  benefits  which  it  afftmJs, 
arifling  from  the  diveruty  of  language  in  different  countries,  and  in  dif- 
ferent tga.  Were  it  not  for  this  obstacle,  writing  would  i^imlsb  a  per- 
fect fneSntn  for  the  conmunicstlim  of  Ideal  and  of  kbon^Iedge  over  the 
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whole  world,  and  of  tranEmittiDg  them  to  tbe  remotest  posterity  ;  but  in 
the  use  of  writiDg,  the  diTereily  of  language  produces  a  difficulty  even 
greater  than  in  oral  communicatioD,  the  waut  of  words  being,  id  the 
ktter  case,  supplied,  in  a  great  degree,  by  sigDs  and  gestures.  This 
ioconTenience  being  much  felt,  particularly  in  commerce,  the  branch  of 
iptercourse  of  most  frequent  occurrence  between  nations,  many  attempts 
hare  been  made  to  obviate  it  by  means  of  another  method  of  writing, 
which  we  may  term  symbolical.  It  consists  of  characters,  or  marks, 
which  denote  the  ideag  or  things  themselves,  rather  tban  the  words  used 
to  express  them ;  and,  consequently,  the  same  characters  can  be  under- 
stood, or,  irk  other  words,  read,  by  persons  using  different  languages, 
each  apjjyiog  his  own  words  to  express  their  meaning.  This  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  ciphers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  in  the  character  ^,  which 
are  in  use  throughout  Europe ;  and  their  meaning  is  as  fully  understood 
la  all  the  nations  as_if  they  were  written  in  the  words  of  any  one  lan- 
guage in  general  use;  though,  in  expressing  them,  an  Englishman  would 
say,  one,  two,  three,  and ;  a  Frenchman,  un,  deux,  trois,  el ;  a  Gennaii, 
ein,  zuiey,  drey,  und ;  and  so  forth. 

A  species  of  annotation  founded  on  tbia  principle  has  been  adopted  in 
Chiba  and  J^pan ;  in  conse<]uence  of  which,  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
these  countries  are  capable  of  reading  the  writings  of  the  other,  though 
their  languages  are  difterent,the  same  symbolic  characters  being  common 
to  both ; '  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  were  of  a  tike  nature.  But  it  appears,  that,  in  Japan,  be- 
sides these,  a  system  of  vocabulary  writing,  or  of  characters  on  die  prin- 
^ple  of  our  alphabet,  is  also  in  use,  which  has  probably  been  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  symbolic  method  to  different 
idioms,  of  which  we  shall  treat  presently.  This  method  appears  not  only 
to  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  common  medium  of  communication  among 
people  using  different  languages,  but  also  to  be  Busccplible  of  a  variety 
and  precision  of  expression  far  surpassing  those  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage,' abounding,  as  oil  languages  do,  in  anomalies  and  defects ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  will  be  more  generally 
used  tban  it  has  been  in  aid  of  the  sciences,  in  some  of  which  it  has  long 
ago  been  partially  adopted ;  as,  for  example,  in  aritbmetic,  algebra,  che- 
mistry, and  others.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  former  and  mors 
important  of  these  objects,  a  common  medium  of  commuuication  among 
people  using  different  languages,  that  the  attention  of  persons  of  learning 
and  ingenuity  has  been  directed  to  it,  and  many  persevering  attempU 
have  been  made  to  introduce  it  for  that  end.  These  have  all  failed,  from 
a  cause  which,  we  think,  will  continue  to  prevent  the  success  nf  all  such 
endeavours ;  and  as  it  seems,  in  a  great  degree,  to  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice, or,  at  least,  the  due  consideration,  of  those  who  hare  bestowed  so 
much  pains  and  labour  in  the  pursuit,  we  will  explain  it  more  fully  than 
might  otherwise  appear  to  be  needful. 

We  are  so  much  habituated  to  the  use  of  language,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  refrain  from  employing  it  in  our  imagination  in  the  course  of 
eveiy  exercise  of  the  mind :  thus,  for  example,  in  making,  in  silence, 
the  arithmetical  computation  3  x5=l5,  one  will  naturally  imagine  that  . 
he  says,  three  times  Jive  are  fifteen ;  and,  though  we  perceive  that 
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(ticM  vofda  nn  iifit  &t  kll  Dece«Mty  for  pcrformiDg  (he  opcTation,  yet 
from  the  force  of  habit,  we  caoaot  euily  avoid  fancyiof;  that  we  recite 
tbem.  This  habit  to  thoroughly  peiradea  all  our  reoaoning,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  ua  to  collect  the  meaning  of  a  aeries  of  symbol* 
denoting  certain  ideaa  or  things,  without  umultaneouBty  reciting  in  our 
inaginatioQ  words  to  express  them.  Heoce  it  aiises  that  there  is  a  great 
difficahf  in  reducing  syinbolic  writing  to  practice,  without  a  direct  refer- 
taot  to  wotda.  This  would  not  pcoduc«  any  obstacle  to  its  uae  for  the 
porpoae  we  have  in  view,  if  the  Btructnie  of  rarious  languages  were  so 
frr  alike  as  to  admit  of  a  translation  of  each  separate  word  froni  one  into 
aiiDtber:  as  it  is  evident  that  it  would  in  that  case  furnish  an  easy  mode 
of  expieMing  different  words  of  the  same  meaning  by  the  same  charac- 
ter, and,  consequently,  of  cooTeying to  persons  using  different  languages, 
ideaa  with  the  same  precision  as  if  ibe  words  were  written  in  the  particd- 
lar  language  of  each,  which  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  ciphers  1,2, 3,  dec, 
as  eiled  above.  But  the  idioms  of  languages  being  so  different  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  direct  translation  of  each  individual  woid,  so  as  to  express 
the  aggregate  meaning  of  a  sentence,  so  the  characters  representing  the 
words  would  be  equally  incapable  of  being  used  instead  of  the  translation. 
To  place  this  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  a  short  example  will  be  sufficieut. 
Let  US  suppose  that  we  bave  to  express,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  a 
Frenchman,  the  sentence.  When  the  weather  ts  Jine,  I  like  lo  take  a 
ride  pis  horteback :  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
devise  a  character  to  represent  every  one  of  these  words.  Now,  let  us 
UDsx  the  French  words  to  tbem,  with  the  view  of  the  same  characters 
serving  in  both  nationa     The  words  would  then  stand  thus : 

1  When  qiinud 

2  the  le.orla      . 


7  like  alB» 

8  to  ■ 

9  t^e  preedre 


pri>iueDade<ci 


\- 


pramener  k  che  rsl 


Tbottrii  the  above  French  words  are  the  nearest  in  meaning  that  I  can 
find  to  the  English,  there  are  scarcely  any  of  them  exactly  lynonymouH ; 
and  moet  of  Ibem  differ  very  widely,  not  only  in  their  primary  sense,  but 
in  Ibe  manner  of  applying  them ;  for  example  : 

3.  5.  In  adapting  a  set  of  symbolic  characters  to  the  English  language, 
we  should  not  perceive  any  need  for  vaiying  those  denoting  the  adjectives,  - 
BO  as  to  express  their  gender  ;  hut  when  they  should  come  to  be  applied 
to  the  Freud],  this  would  seem,  to  persons  accuKtomed  to  that  language 
only,  to  be  tndispens^le  for  giving  the  full  expression ;  and,  consequently, 
the  Freni^  language,  as  well  as  the  English,  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
fraisiiig  any  set  of  characters  for  general  application.  In  like  manner, 
an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  would  not  feel  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  a  genitive  or  dative  case  ;  hut  when  the  characters  should  come  to  be 
apldied  to  Qerman,  these  would  appear  to  be  required  in  xdditwn  to  th* 
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diMinction  «f  fenders  in  the  ftdjectiret:  m>,  in  Latin,  KBueuaatirc:  and 
thns,  unle:^  A  regard  wre  kept  up  to  the  particular  structure  of  every 
indiTidunI  language,  whicJi  it  would  be  impoHible  to  do,  it  appears  that 
the  characters  could  not  be  so  framed  as  to  express  the  mcaniDg  of  them 
all  with  an;  tolerable  precision,  it  being  alirays  to  be  kept  iu  mind  that 
the  natives  of  each  country  vould,  in  reading  them,  apply  tlieir  own 
H~ords ;  and  the  omission  of  such  variations  as  would  express  the  inflexiuits 
peculiar  to  each  language,  would  b«KO  objecliouable  to  tlie  peraons  twing 
it,  that  ihcy  would  be  induced  to  reject  die  ftystem  entirely. 

So  much  for  the  inflexions  of  the  words  themselves ;  but  when  we 
coiue  to  consider  the  idiomatical  structure  of  the  Bentenc«,  the  difficulty 
becomes  still  greater;  as, 

9  to  14 — take  a  tide  on  hone-back.  Thcee  words,  when  t^en  indi- 
fidually,  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  made  to  convey  to  a  Frenchman  the 
meaning  which  they  express  collectively  ;  and,  iu  like  manner,  it  will  bo 
found,  that  there  are  bat  few  cases  in  which  the  words  of  a  seDtence  of 
moderate  length,  in  any  language,  willexpfes  the  same  tense  in  another, 
when  individually  translated,  into  those  which  are  nearest  to  them  in 
their  re^wctive  meanings. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  establishment  pf  a 
■ystem  of  symbolic  characten  as  a  general  mode  of  writing  in  difierent 
languages;  and  consequently,  that,  if  we  are  to  entertain  the  hope  of 
finding  one  common  medium  of  communication  between  all  naiiona,  and 
from  one  time  to  anollier,  which  is  also  a  most  desirable  crftiect,  con-^ 
njderiRgthe  mntaUe  nature  of  all  language,  we  must  seek  for  it  in  another 
way. 

it  fortunately  hapi)enB,  that  in  Europe  this  desideratum,  which  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  supplied,  has  been  fiir- 
nishi^  to  our  hands  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  in  the  Latin  language. 
In  coDseqnence  of  the  conquest  and  coloolzation  of  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe  by  the  Romans,  almost  to  the  total  extermination  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  the  Latin  came  to  be  established  as  the  v^naeular  lan- 
guage of  France  and  Spain,  a«  well  as  of  Italy  ;  but  beiog  deprived  of 
the  support  of  literatiuv,  which  fell  into  general  neglect  and  disuse  during 
the  decline  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  being  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of  other  nations,  as  well 
as  by  the  aberration  and  abhreVintioo  of  pronunciation  incidental  to  all 
languages  uncontrolled  by  letters,  it  became  greatly  oormpted ;  and 
having  gradually  subside]  into  the  present  languages  of  those  countries, 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  total  onlivion  under  its  original  form.  But 
the  church,  by  means  of  which  the  little  literature  remaining  in  those 
troubled  ages  was  maintained,  continued  the  use  of  the  language,  not 
only  iu  the  recital  of  the  prayers,  but  as  a  medium  of  commnnication 
between  iu  distant  members  in  different  countries,  and  of  carrying  oa  lh« 
operations  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Greek,  too,  was  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderahle  extent  by  the  same  body,  in  consequence  of  part  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  other  holy  writings,  being  in  that  language.  For  the 
study  of  these  languages  and  of  theology,  which  was  long  almost  the  only 
science  to  which  any  attention  was  paid,  the  kings,  and  sometimee 
wealthy  subjects,  being  actuated  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  established  and  endowed  schools  and  unirersi- 
ties  in  many  places,  most  of  which  continue  to  tbe  present  Aaj,  improved 
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ia  ihir  coiulitation  nnd  banapintat  b;  the  progreM  of  learning  aod 
CKperinice.  Thoagb  the  clergy  themaelvec,  debased  hy  ignorance  and 
npentiiion,  dcatrojed,  dnring  those  barbaroua  ages,  maoy  of  the  literary 
wnrlcB  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ■ometiineE  from  coo Bidering  them  b«  wickedly 
prophkne,  aod  aometimea  even  by  eruing  the  writing  iot  the  purpose  of 
obtaimng  the  use  uf  the  parchment, — yet  the  church  has  been  tbe  con- 
oeetiag  tink  ia  the  chain  between  ancient  and  modem  usafreg  and  \ntm~ 
ladge,  and  ha*  been  the  meana  of  pi^eaarving  and  of  handing  down  to  ua 
not  only  the  language*,  but  also  many  of  the  useful  tuta  and  branches  of 
tba  moral  science  of  ancient  Or«eae  and  Rome. 

Hm  sparks,  so  to  speak,  of  ancient  literatore  hartng  been  thus  kept 
aKvc  by  means  of  tbe  church,  daring  the  times  of  ignorance  «nd  un- 
CMang  barbarous  warfare,  th^  burst  forth  on  the  re-estaUithment  of 
Older  and  ciril  government,  fint  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  other 
countries ;  aad  the  Lain  and  Greek  laogoages  having  been,  as  shown 
abov«,  ftne  of  the  chief  objects  of  atteation  among  the  clei^,  they  coii- 
tintwd  to  be  assidiMusly  utodied  in  alt  tbe  tchoals.  But  the  Latin  was 
Boat  ia  un;  ind  it  was  so  macfa  the  practice  to  employ  it  in  their 
wmiogs,  thai  thare  are  many  works  in  it  of  a  pretty  correct  atyle,  which  • 
were  produced  at  periods  when  the  vernacular  languages  were  seldom 
and  but  rery  imperfectly  reduced  to  writing.  Utese  were  indeed  so  much 
iw^ected,  and  the  grammar  end  spelting  of  them  so  irregular,  that  it  was- 
uaaal  for  the  moat  learned  persoss,  when  writing  in  their  native  language, 
ef»n  till  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  last  centory,  not  to  observe  any 
uatHxm  system,  hot  often,  fallowing  tiie  momentary  impression  of  their 
fMings,  to  spell  the  same  word  Id  various  ways  in  one  page.  It  being 
tkas  so  anich  the  pt«ctica  to  use  Latin  in  all  works  of  importance,  and 
c^Mcially  mi  tfae^ogy,  law,  and  other  scieoces,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
authors,  irtien  they  were  not  sufficiently  skilled  te  write  it  correctly  thera- 
sctna,  to  compose  the  work  in  their  own  language,  and  to  employ  persona 
to  translate  it  into  Latin  for  publication  t  aa  iot  example,  Lord  Bacm, 
who  is  said  to  have  done  so,  and  many  othera. 

Tbe  vernacular  languages,  however,  having,  within  the  last  150  yean, 
and  tbe  Italian  from  a  sttll  eailibr  period,  been  mora  attended  to,  and 
the  grammar  and  ipelting  of  them  til  having  been  brought  into  some-- 
thing  of  a  regular  form  and  system,  the  use  of  Latin  has  been  gradually 
diamntinued ;  and  this  change  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  prao 
tiee,  which  hM  ef  late  become  more  prevalent  than  before,  of  studying 
foreign  langaagH,  the  utiHiy  of  using  one  geierally  undentood  heing: 
theraby  much  diminiahed.  The  only  works  new  usually  publidted  in 
Latin  are  those  on  the  definitive  characters  in  natural  history  ;  and  with- 
ifl  Aeeefewyeara  even  that  practice  has  decreased  eo  much  that  it  seems 
likdy  to  be  aoon  altogether  abandoned.  Thia,  we  think,  is  exceedingly  to 
be  rrgratted,  not  only  on  aeconnt  of  the  manifest  advantages  still  to  be 
derived  from  the  dse  of  a  laogoage  generally  undentood  iu  all  countries, 
bat  also  by  reason  of  the  convenieoce  derived  front  the  tedinkal  phraseo* 
logy,  which  bee  been  more  fully  established 'and  ia  better  nnderatoed  ID' 
Lann  than  in  the  other  bnguiiges.  As  to  the  first  of  these  consrderationa, 
it  ia  widmt  that  it  -  would  be  superttuous  to  say  much  on  it :  for,  not- 
wilhstandtng  the  general  practice  of  acquiring  foralgn  langnagea,  it  often- 
bappeu  that  a  man  of  seience  ts  ignorant  of  them  all  excepting  French  ; 
add,  oaawqiitBtiy,  that  a  woric  hi  German,  Swedbh,  or  any  odier  lan- 
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guage,  would  be  totally  ioaccemble  to  him.  Porexample, '  Sdiroeder'a 
Genera  Planlartim'  and  '  Wildenow's  Species  P^n f arum,' two  gtand- 
urd  botauical  works  of  great  excellence  and  in  geoerai  use,  were  pub- 
lished ID  Germany ;  but  b^g  in  Latin,  are  in  the  Iianda  of  almoat 
every  botaoist  in  this  country,  and  we  doubt  not  in  every  other ;  whereaa, 
if  they  had  been  publUbed  in  German,  their  use  would  hare  been  limited 
to  a  very  small  number  in  countries  where  it  is  not  spokea.  Again,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the '  English  Botany,'  another  work  of  great  excellence, 
chieBy  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  the  descriptionB  are  in  English, 
which  rendere  it  useless  to  moat  persons  on  the  conliaent,  except  in  Tfr- 
gard  to  the  plates;  whilst  the  '  Flora  Britaonica,'  also  from  the  pea  of 
that  eminent  autitor,  being  in  Latin,  is  accessible  to  all,  and  is  a  standanl 
book  of  reference  among  the  botanists  all  over  Europe.  The  frequency 
of  translations  obviates,  in  some  degree,  the  want  of  a  common  language  in 
the  other  brances  of  literature,  wherein  there  ia  &  greater  number  (tf  per- 
sons who  take  a  part,  and  consequently  a  greater  indocement  is  held 
forth  for  people  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  makiag  them  ;  but 
in  matters  of  science,  the  works  being  not  only  ofien  bulky,  but  limited  in 
demand  to  a  much  smaller  number,  many  of  them  remain  untraiMtated, 
and  consequently  inaccessible  to  moat  persona. 

Now,  aa  to  technical  phraseology.  It  being  neQesaary  in  matters  of 
science,  for  the  purposes  of  precision,  to  have  words  of  meanings  more 
defined  and  more  restricted  to  paiticular  things  than  those  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  common  occurrences  of  society ;  and  it  being  easier  to  vary 
the  sense  of  words  already  in  use  than  to  invent  new  ones,  it  became  the 
practice  in  all  the  sciences  to  adopt,  as  technical  terms,  words  of  Latin, 
or  of  Greek  moulded  into  a  Latia  form,  which  were  usurped  in  seoseo  so 
far  different  Irom  those  which  they  generally  exprees  as  was  necessary 
for  defining  the  particular  objects  to  which  they  were  limited  ;  and  tbeae 
new  acceptations  becanie  more  and  more  precise  and  determined,  as  the 
exigences  of  the  science  in  its  progretsive  improvement  rendered  neces- 
sary. For  example,  in  botany,  the  word  calyx,  which  signiGea  a  cup  in 
a  general  sense,  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  when  applied  to  a  fiower, 
to  denote  any  part  of  it  which  should  bear  some  resemblance  to  that 
utensil ;  such  as  the  bell  of  a  campanula,  or  the  crown  of  a  narcissus  ; 
but  as  this  would  not  be  suffidently  defined  for  the  purpose  of  descrip- 
tion, the  tense  of  it  has  been  limited  in  botany  to  that  part  of  the  Bower 
which  is  under  the  coloured  petals  ;  and  dicee,  in  like  manner,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  another  Latin  appellation,  corolla,  whic^,  signifying  & 
small  crown,  would,  in  mmmon  language,  be  supposed  to  mean  any 
thing  of  a  small  size,  resembling  a  crown  or  diadem,  and  would  not 
convey  any  defined  idea  of  the  coloured  part  of  a  flower.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  words,  adapted  In  this  manner  to  technical  purposes,  bare 
been,  from  constant  use  for  a  great  length  of  dme,  to  well  defined  in 
their  meaning,  and  so  thoroughly  understood  by  all  the  cultivators  of 
•cience,  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  and  precision  in  descriptions  not 
only  of  natural  but  ofleo  also  of  artificial  objects  ;  and  the  convenience 
arising  from  their  use  is  so  gieat,  that  writen  on  such  snlyects,  in  the 
modern  languages,  are  in  most  cases  constrained  to  adopt  them,  with  or 
without  altering  tbe  Latin  teTminations.  As,  for  example,  the  worda 
above  wted,  colyx  and  corolla,  are  generally  used  in  English,  in  writing 
of  the  puts  of  tbe  plant  which  the;  denote ;  for  the  latter,  we  do  not 
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kaoir  of  snj  Eogtisfa  word  that  could  b«  substituted  so  u  to  be  undei- 
•lood  ;  and  though  we  might  say  flower-cup,  instead  of  the  former,  it 
wmM  net  at  all  convey  the  meamng  inteuded,  onleM  such  a  term  were 
fine  M  fuIW  cfltablisked  in  use  aa  to  be  genertdiy  undetMood  in  that 
tense,  which  could  not  be  eatily  accompliahed.  In  like  manner,  the 
word  raceme  has  been  adopted  iii  English  for  the  Latin  racemui,  to 
denote  roch  a  cluster  of  fiowera  or  fruit  as  tiiat  of  the  Tine  ;  the  word,  in 
ill  commoo  occeptatioa  in  Latin,  bearing  nearlj  the  same  meaning,  but 
beiog  Bore  general,  and  not  defining  that  paiticular  sort  of  cluster. 
Fnnn  tMa  ose  of  Latin  terms,  so  generally  established  and  so  fullj 
adopted  by  couMnon  consent,  there  arises  a  superior  facility  and  conveni- 
ence in  applying  that  language  to  all  kinds  of  technical  definitions  and 
deacriptions,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  by  any  person  ou  his  either 
compoaing  one  of  an  animal  or  plant,  or  translating  it  from  the  Latin : 
fi>r  be  will  find  it  difficult  or  impracticable  to  avoid  an  awkward  or  bar- 
barous air,  which  it  will  be  apt  to  assume  from  the  necessity  of  having 
fireqiient  recourse  to  terms  either  altogether  Latin,  or  Latin  with  English 
teminatioDS ;  and  after  all,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  not  be  much  better 
anderstoad  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  that  language,  than  it  woukl 
hare  been  if  composed  in  it  entirely ;  the  principal  part  consisting  of  tech- 
nictl  terms. 
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Yon  iutbI  col 

Who  would  D< 

Nor  CTMS  the  wide  Atlsuiic  nave 

For  all  that  wealth  or  bme  e'er  gave. 

A  tender  wife,  and  rosy  boy. 
Pill  high  his  cup  of  social  joy- 
Dear  genial  spirits  t  fbnn'dio  prove 
A  ialher's  pride,  a  husband's  love  I 

And  IheM  to  cherish  and  maintain. 
No  thouahtg  diRtiact,  no  labours  pain; 
For  ker  food  looks,  Aii  nrattltng  wiles. 
Sweet  are  his  cares,  ana  light  his  toils. 

IIow  bright  that  calm  domestic  ig^re  I 
For  sweet  AITection  sojourns  there ; 
And'  mild  Content,  with  brow  serene. 
Has  poured  her  sunlight  on  the  Kene ! 

Thou^  many  yield  to  prouder  star, 
Kove  dislant  realms,  or  toil  in  war, 
Are  there  on  eardt  would  mvy  not 
Such  happy  lorn,  sudi  traiK|uil  lot? 
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Is  pnrBuing  thti  lulject,  we  hare  selected,  ts  oar  motto,  the  foregoing 
paisage,  (from  a  work  coDtaining  more  just  viewB  of  India  th&n  are  almost 
&D7  where  else  to  be  met  with,)  because  it  expresses  an  imporlaat  and 
undeniable  Act,  and  presents  an  irreaistible  argument  which  ought  alane 
to  decide  the  question,  whether  the  natires  of  that  country  shall  be  Im- 
mediately admitted  to  discharge  the  Unctions  of  jurors.  That  there  are 
many  other  weighty  reasons  for  ihia  most  salutary  reform  contemplated 
by  1^  Majesty's  Ministers,  we  have  already  shown  ;  and  we  hope  now 
to  render  it  still  more  apparent,  from  a  statement  of  facta  illustrative  of 
the  operation  of  the  present  system,  that  it  is  an  abuse,  or  "  lottery  "  bf 
the  law,  which,  like  other  antiquated  abuses  and  lotteries  condemned  by 
the  increasing  wisdom  and  nrtue  of  the  present  age,  ought  to  come  to  an 

The  philosophic  Bentham,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Elements  of  tbe  Art  of 
Packing,'  has  analysed,  with  admirable  acuteness,  the  Tuiouc  sinister 
influences  liable  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  judges  and  jnrois,  even  in 
this  more  favoured  country,  where  they  are  a  portion  of  the  people  to 
whom  justice  is  administered,  breathing  the  same  moral  atmosphere  with 
them,  and  watched  by  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  public  press,  ready  to 
detect,  and  at  liberty  to  expose  the  wrong  done  to  the  humblest  member 
of  society,  whose  fate,  however  htuphle  it  be,  c&nnot  but  interest  tlie 
many  who  are  connected  witb  bim  by  thtt  common  tie  of  country;  for  if 
in  his  person  the  law  shanld  appear  to  be  violated,  alt  would  feel  called 
upon  to  rally  round  him  as  in  defence  of  their  common  rights  ;  and  the 
inflictors  of  (he  wrong  know  that  they  cannot  escape  from  the  voice  of 
.  general  ind^nation,  which  would  from  all  quarters  be  thundered  in  their 
ears.  Hence  they  feel  themselves  acting  under  an  awful  responsibility, 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  great  theatre,  where  the  whole  of  England  are 
looking  on,  expecting  "  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  ready  to  punish 
the  least  perceptible,  deviation  from  it  with  the  fearieis  impartiality  of 
censure  or  applause. 

The  Indian  jury  has.  no  such  check  in  the  conquered  people  upon  whom 
it  is  operating;  whose- opinions  are  not  regarded,  and  dare  not  be  uttered, 
the  Government  having  put  a  gag  ip  the  mouths  of  its  sixty  millions  of 
subjects,  lest  their  sentimenta  ^uld  be  expressed.  What  they  may 
think  or  feel  is,  therefore,  seitlier  koowp,  nor  inquired  af^r,  nor  cared 
about,  by  the  jurors,  who  Sotta  a  distinct  rac«  by  tbemselvea,  holding  no 
social  intercourse  with,  and  looking  down  with  infinite  disdain  upon,  the 
massnf  "  black  fnl  lows ;"  some  of  whom  they  ue  occasionally  called  kipon 
to  assist  in  getting  So^ed  and  fettered,  banished  or  hanged.     Their  nte. 
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b«  it  norited  or  anmerited,  loterests  nobody  among  die  Europe^D  raoe, 
— tlM  ruling  public,  the  only  part  of  it  whoH  opinioQ  hu  uiy  influence 
or  freight  whatarer.  To  illtutrato  the  cue  by  B.n  example— an  imaginary 
one:  Let  us  anppoee  the  boiiourable  Member  fat  Galway  to  procure  an 
Aot  of  P&rllameiit,  decreeing  that  every  person  who  maliciously  takes 
kiray  the  life  i>f  the  noblest  of  animalii,  the  hurae,  thauld  be  regularly 
tried  by  a  jury,  and,  on  conriction,  put  to  death, — the  jurors  ia  such  a 
case  would  oettainly  not  be  deterred  from  screening  the  guilty  by  the 
coDsideratinn  of  what  other  horses  might  think  on  the  eubjoct :  every 
thing  would  plead  for  the  man  ;  and  aa  it  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
no  r^^rd  for  the  brute,  the  jury,  in  spite  of  ibeir  oailu,  would,  la  nioety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  probably  come  to  a  resolution aimiiar  to  that  of 
the  Calcutta  juror,  who  resolved  never  to  hang  one  of  his  countrymen  for 
shooting  a  *'  black  fellow."  The  cases  are  in  u  far  parallel,  that,  as  the 
horses  are  dumb  by  nature,  so  the  natives  of  India  are  dumb  by  law  t 
Neither  are  adruitted  to  have  any  vnicAia  making  or  executing  the  lan's  by 
which  they  are  governed,  and  both  are  looked  upon  as  'iselulauiiQalitobe 
worked  atid  flogged  at  the  pleasure  of  their  niakters,  niihui^t  any  right  of 
complaint  as  a  body,  nhpn  over-driven  ;  and,  lanlly.  the  Briiiab  Par- 
liament listens,  with  equal  indifference,  to  the  remonEtraoces  of  Mr.  Slar- 
tin  in  favour  of  the  one,  and  lo  those  of  the  friends  uf  India  in  favour  of 
the  other. 

The  jury  being,  an  shown  by  Mr.  Bentham,  a  check  on  the  judge,  con- 
tmlling  the  free  exercise  of  his  power,  could  never  have  been  olherwiae 
than  disagreeable  to  him,  "  although,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  in- 
cumbrance has  clung  to  his  shoulders  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution ; "  nor,  while  the  lore  of  power  continues  to  be  implanted 
fn  the  heart  of  man,  will  he  cease  wiiihiog  to  remove  or  weaken  all  checks 
on  its  free  exercise.  The  means  of  undermining  or  nullifying  (liis  check, 
which  have  been  at  variooH  times  resorted  to  by  him,  are  reduced  to  three 
classes:  corruption,  intiniidatiou,  and  deception.  The  first  of  these 
is  naturally  the  pixMy  instrument  of  interested  parties,  the  use  of  which 
ts  wisely  guarded  against  by  the  mode  of  selecting,  from  a  much  larger 
number,  the  jurors  by  ballot,  at  the  moment  the  trial  comDienGci,s6  that 
they  ^nnot  be  known  and  corrupted  before  hand,  and  Ibeo  keeping  them 
apart  from  all  communication  n'ith  others,  until  their  verdict  be  pro- 
nounced, S3  as  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  tampering  with  them  in  (he 
interim.  Intimidatiog,  the  second  mode  of  nullifying  the  check,  was 
formerly  upeuly  practised  in  Englnnd ,  but  vas  too  ^grant  a  mischief  to 
be  long  tolerated.  In  India,  however,  it  has  assumed  another  shape, 
nnknown  to  the  law  and  to  the  coiutitution,  the  Judges  baviug  made  it 
ahsolulcly  oneof  the  qualifications  of  a  juror  that  he  shall  belong  lo  a  cl&sa 
banifihahle  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individuals  most  iciterested  in  destroying 
the  independence  and  elficiency  of  his  Majesty's  courts  I  But  deception 
is  the  choice  instrument  of  the  Judge,  by  which  he  can  at  once  gratify 
his  pride  and  his  love  of  power,  or  free  agency,  in  the  triumph  of  "  un- 
derstanding over  undcnitauding."  The  more  ignorant  the  jurors  ere,  tbo 
more  inca|>able  of  forming  opinions  of  their  own,  so  much  the  better  In 
his  eyes,  for  they  are  the  more  disposed  to  adopt  their  nbtibns  entirely 
from  him.  Hence  the  preference  given  fay  Indiin  Judges  to  "  boys,  lli- 
aaUcs,  diunkuds,  and  men  iguorant  of  the  alpliM>et,"  bfcauiK)  their 
miode,  like  the  clay  in  ihehBoda  of  the  potter,  are  easily  worked  into  any 
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Bhape  1  hsDce  also  the  preference  given  to  foretgnera  or  Eun^ana  gene- 
rally, OTer  penoiu  bom  and  bred  in  India,  because  the  fonner,  in  pio- 
portion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  people,  SndiAg  very  givat  difficulty  in 
forming  a  wttled  ojniiion,  aiv  the  more  ready  to  lidlow  implicitly 
the  Buggestiooa  of  the  Jn^;e.  He  could  not,  with  the  same  facili^, 
persuade  nativei  of  the  country  that  "  htack  was  white,"  in  direct  op- 
ptuition  to  the  experience  of  their  whole  Uvea ;  nor  would  the  carrent  of 
their  feelings  and  prejudices  be  so  easily  made  to  flow  in  the  duvction 
deaired  by  the  bench,  when  one  of  the  ariitocratic  body  was  to  be  pro- 
tected, or  bis  character  white-waahed  withan  exculpatory  renjict  In 
■uch  cases,  it  haA  been  usual  in  India  to  hear  the  most  inflammatoiy  ^>- 
peala  to  the  passions  of  the  jury,  which,  coming  from  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, aided  by  the  superior  Ii^ic  of  a  practised  professional  speaker,  are 
sure  to  bewilder  the  understanding  and  more  (he&elingsof  simple  trades- 
men, who  are  uusVilled  in  judicial  subtleties,  and  wboee  hearts  are 
already  but  too  much  disposed  to  plead  in  behalf  of  a  countryman. 
'Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  verdict  been  recorded  in  India  agaiost  any 
European  in  the  lank  of  a  gentleman,  io  whose  fate  the  Judge  can  he 
supposed  to  have  been  particularly  interested.  In  the  few  exceptioBs 
■that  have  occurred,  never,  perhaps,  has  the  least  rigour  of  the'law  been 
inflicieil,  it  still  resting  with  the  Judge  to  nullify  the  verdict,  or  suspend 
or  mitirate  the  sentence.  With  allthese  advantages  in  their  favour, 
Indian  Judg^  have  sometimes  thought  the  jury  not  sufficiently  docile  or 
obBequious ;  and  have  not  failed  to  show  a  restive  di«poiif  ion  when  they 
fdt  Uie  curb  of  its  verdict  opposed  to  their  supreme  will.  A  late  inrtance 
ofthis  is  well  recollected  in  Calcutta,  where  a  Judge  (Sir  F.  Macnagfaten) 
having  a  police-officer  brought  before  him,  charged  with  some  crime, 
wished  to  get  bim  aconitted,  and  recenred  the  jury,  which  prenmed  ta 
pronounce  a  contrary  decision,  with  a  speech  to  the  fidlowing  eBeet : 
"  Qeotlemen,  you  may  think  you  hare  done  yonr  du^  ;  I  shall  now  do 
mine  :  I  fine  this  man  one  packa  ptce'7'  The  culprit,  Imwever,  was  a 
native  of  the  country,  against  whom  the  refractory  verdict  was  given, 
which  the  Judge  treated  with  contempt,  by  making  the  ptmisbment '  & 
nominal  fine  of  the  lowest  coin  that  could  be  named  t 

The  power  of  the  Indian  Judges  is  enormoudy  increased  i»  another 
Teiy  itregnlar,  if  not  illegal  mode ;  that  is,  by  the  absence  of  Jurien 
altogether  in  ciril  cases.  This  is  «o  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  English 
laws  as  practised  in  this  country,  that  to  many  it  will  appear  htudly 
credible  that  sudi  a  thing  should  be  tidwated  any  where.  In  India  it  is 
really  much  more  mischievona  than  it  would  be  in  Eitglaiid,  inaamnch 
the  Judgee  there  have  more  need  of  the  diaeriminaUon  of  a  jury  to  aid 
them  in  the  discovery  of  truth  for  the  due  adatinistratioa  trf  justice  among 
so  very  peculiar  a  people.  Gentlemen,  however  learned,  cooHng  fresh 
from  Europe,  and  looking  at  them  and  their  affain  through  the  medinm 
of  preconceived  European  notions,  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  than  fre- 
qnently  deceived ;  and  it  generally  happens,  that  those  who  fit!  these 
high  utnations  on  the  bench,  only  remain  so  long  in  the  coantry  u  to 
become  tolerably  acquainted  with  ita  ibhabttanU,  wbea  they  lc«ve  the 
fidd  toothers  equally'raw  and  inexperienced.  Thus  die  natires  of  India 
hare  their  persons  and  property  placed  at  the  entire  mercy  of  a  aucoeision 
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of  tfrangwa  to  dnir  babiu  uid  customs,  who  decide  erer;  thing  acoording 
to  dieir  sopreme  wiU,  without  check  or  control,  there  being  oojury  and 
no  Ceurt  of  A[^al  nearer  than  nine  or  tea  tbouaand  miles  off !  This 
hn  been  petitioned  against ;  and  to  remove  any  difficulty  from  the  few- 
oess  of  Europeans  to  form  jurors,  gebtlemen  of  the  arm;  hare  volnnteered 
to  undertake  that  duty ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  Judges  hare  invariably 
dung  to  their  poirer,  which  few  indeed,  tf  they  can  help  it,  erer  consent 
to  abandoo. 

There  weuld  have  been  some  excuse  for  them  in  obstinately  resisting  a 
rcmcdj  for  this  defect  in  the  Judical  syaten,  if  they  had  never  found  it 
to  be  attended  with  any  inconveniences, — if  they  had  never  felt  the  want 
tt  the  spectacles  of  a  Jury  to  strengthen  their  juridical  organs  of  vision. 
Bat  they  have  confessed,  aud  denied  not,  on  many  occaBioDs,  their  utter 
incapacity  to  diacriminaLe  between  truth  and  error, — to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty between  the  true  and  the  false  case  set  up,  or  to  distinguish  the 
honest  from  the  perjured  witnesses.  The  course  they  have  adopted, 
instead  of  being  a  cure  for,  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  disease.  They 
have  created  a  rule  of  court — a  piece  of  judge-law — decieeing  that,  in 
some  cases,  (that  is,  as  often  as  the  Indian  Judge  thinks  fit,)  when  the 
Itar.de  eridence  is  very  contradictory,  it  may  be  put  out  of  view  altogetbeTt 
and  the  matter  decided  on  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  this 
manoer,  true  and  false  witoeases  are  placed  exactly  upon  a  par,  which. is 
equivalent  to  a  triumph  over  the  former.  The  latter  finding  tbcir  security 
in  the  inability  of  the  court  to  detect  them,  peijury  has  grown  into  a 
regular  prafession  in  the  Indian  courts  i  for  it  is  nut  the  aiinctity  of  an 
oath,  but  the  danger  of  detection  and  punishment,  which  is  the  great 
security  against  perjury,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  imprecatinns  which 
tbousands  daily,  without  tbe  least  scruple,  invite  down  on  their  own 
beads,  who  would  not  for  the  world  risk  exposure  to  shame  by  telling  a 
falsehood,  far  less  incur  the  penalty  of  committing  penury  in  a  public 
court.  Tbe  Native  wiLoesses  were  relieved  from  this  last  restraint  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  they  could  so  completely  impose  upon  the  British 
Judges  as  to  leave  them  in  total  uncertainty  which  was  truth  and  which 
was  falsehood.  Then  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  punishing  fnlse-swearers ; 
fiortbehoneat  witness  would  be  in  the  same  danger  as  the  koafe;  or  perhaps 
greater,  as  bis  ingenuity  in  extricating  himself  would  be  less.  Thus,  full 
*eof«  was  given  to  the  regular  professors  of  imposition,  who  are  known  to 
practise  in  tbe  British  Indian  courU  (particularly  the  Company's)  with 
such  euccesa,  that  some  have  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for 
tbe  pnblic  interests,  if  the  Judges  were  at  once  to  abandon  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  discover  which  party  has  justice  on  his  side,  and  regulate  their 
decviiMis  by  a  oast  of  the  dice  1  "  The  Natives,"  says  Sir  H.  Strachey, 
"  bate  attained  a  sort  of  legal  knowledge,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is  to  say, 
aakill  in  die  artiofoolhuion,  intrigue,  perjury,  and  subornation,  which 
Mahlea  tbem  to  baffle  us  with  inhnito  facility."  — "  An  Engli«haian," 
■aid  Mr.  Verelst,  "  will  ever  be  found  unfit  to  follow  the  subtle  Native 
Uuoogh  all  his  arts," 

Tbe  exbwudinary  success  of  these  professional  manufacturers  of  fidte 
nidence  in  our  cmuts,  next  compelled  other  Native  suitors,  even  when 
their  cmim  waa  just,  to  resort  to  them  in  self-defence  ;  for  tliey  could  no 
longer  tnut  to  simple  truth  and  justice  prevailing  with  Judges  so  liable 
o  be  impMed  upon  i  conee<iuently,  it  was  thought  quite  necessary  that 
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'eren  a  just  cause  nhonld  be  strengthened  \>y  a  redoubt,  or  outwork  of 
falsehood,  erected  around  it,  to  keep  off  the  enemy !  This,  although  it 
may  be  contrived  with  great  in^nuity  to  meet  the  antagoniet'fl  false 
attacks,  must,  at  Ihe  same  time,  expose  the  rightful  litigant  to  another 
danger;  for  when  the  court  discovers  the  holio>wDeM  of  hit  outwork,  as 
will  often  happen,  it  'is  apt  to  suspect  the  whole  of  his  case  to  be  a  base- 
less fabrication.  On  this  ground,  peihape,  the  cause  is  given  against  him 
entirely,  or  at  least  his  nitnesaes  are  put  exactly  on  a  par  with  those  on 
the  opposite  tide;  in  either  event,  truth  ii  completely  confounded  with 
fiction,  and  perjury  triumphs. 

In  addition  to  the  confessions  above  noticed, of  the  inability  of  the 
Com  pa  nny's  courts  to  discover  truth,  Judije  Macnaghten  has  recorded 
his  testimony  to  the  same  effect  a<Ltu  the  Court  of  Hcquests  in  Calcutta. 
To  chaining  the  Graul  Jury  in  June  I8I9,  this  Judge  observed,  that 

Tt  was,  he  believed,  ciKhtceti  raonthi  since  he  had  cxprej^eJ  a  wisli  to  have 
some  of  liiose witnesses  who  are  kiiuwii  lo  ii«iLc  aicADi;  of  f;ir'mg/iilse  tvidrwe 
in  liie  Court  uf  Keqiiesls  brought  before  Ilis  court.  He  kuew.  however,  i.f  iw 
prosftiilior  for  llie  coimuiswii  of  this  ollbnce  in  Uial  voitrt  ;  ullliougli  there  ii 
\%  notoriously  bctievcil  (o  be  a  matter  of  course  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  &ct  of 
having  been  examined  as  a  witness  in  that  court  was,  in  gentral,  coisstdercd  as 
n  disparajcentent  of  character.  [lie  mijilit  with  truth  have  applied  exactly  the 
same  observaliout  to  liis  own  court.]  lie  gave  it  advisedly  as  liis  opinion,  on 
the  best  ofhis  judgment,  fonndinghimstlf  upon  the  informations  wbichlie  bad 
read,  and  drawing  the  inferences  which  he  conceived  must  follow,  that  if  ttie 
business  of  the  Court  of  Itequests  was  so  conducted  as  lo  render  it  impossible 
to  prosecute  or  even  not  to  &cililMe  prosecutions  of  those  whomaybeagRtieved 
by  peijuries  commilted  there,  it  would  be  heller  at  once  lo  abolish  llie  court, 
and  leave  the  public  altogether  without  remedy  for  the  debts'il  look  cogTitT.auee 
of.     [Under  350  rupees,  or  from  25i.  to  30'.] 

Colonel  Stewart  is  of  nearly  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
pany's courts  in  general.  As  a  remedy  for  the  same  evil,  an  Indian 
Judge,  whtye  sentiments,  as  declared  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  in 
England,  are  before  us,  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  the  laws 
ahi^ther.  But  why  seek  such  extravagant  remedies,  n-hen  tlte  true 
one — a  jury,  or  panchnyet,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called — is  an 
simple,  so  natural,  so  effectual  ?  Speaking  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
deciding  so  as  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  he  remarks ; — 

Where  truth  and  moral  principle  are  totally  unknown ;  where  forgery  and  per- 
jury are  pi&clised  in  every  judicial  proceeding,  aud  this  aiaoni^l  a  pe«>ple  the 
mtil  eiptrt,  tirtud,  imii  iiitrifi:iaf,  of  any  in  the  universe,  who  sliall  lise  from 
his  [judgment]  seal  after  his  daily  l.ihour  and  pronounce  whedier  lie  has  on  that 
dny  been  llie  author  of  justice,  or  of  injustice?  Tliis  is  not  a  country  foilatv — 
laws  ore  created  to  be  evaded  by  the  artful  villainy  of  the  Niitives,  or  turned 
by  them  into  engines  of  oppression  and  injustice.  Tliere  is  certainly  more 
equity  in  our  system  than  in  the  I'.nglish  courts,  and  a  greater  discrtrtiona^ 
power  vested  in  llic  Judpe ;  but  honever  strange  it  may  sound  to  an  English 
ear,  [  am  perfectly  salis^ci  that  were  we  scarcely  fettered  bf  any  law  there 
would  be  more  justice  in  our  judgments,  and  we  should  err  less  fVequeDlly  thvi 
is  die  case  now.  However  ftequently  1  resoWe  not  to  care  about  it,  unhappily 
the  very  nent  hour  tinds  me  in  my  court-room  in  a  higl)  fever  U>  determine 
whose  lifi  nearest  approach  tlie  Irul/i.  Tor  such  is  the  nature  of  these  peojde, 
thai  it  ti  utterly  oiM  of  their  power  to  speak  the  Iruth ;  and  the  parly  who  have 
jiitlice  Oil  their  side  will,  out  of  pure  lint  ofjiilickooil,  often  lie  tltemselvee  out 
of  tbeir  rights. 
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He  ahouM  have  wid  the '*  lore  of  HiCG«M,"  which,  even  with  ■  just 
cuue,  thejr  on);  hope  for  through  the  aid  of  corroborative  fiiUehoods, 
the  uohappj  con>eqiienc«  of  the  radical  defect  of  the  courts  themselvea ; 
00  confidence  beiog  placed  in  their  powers  of  discrimiuating  evidence, 
the  Natives  have  recourse  to  those  mesas  of  attainiog  their  ends  which 
csperience  teaches  tbero  are  most  successful.  This  is  so  plain,  that  it  i» 
alntoat  anperftians  to  give  it  any  illustration.  But,  ts  su^geat  an  obvious 
one,  if  thu  facility  of  counterfeiting  bank-aotes  is  aufficwnt  to  wundate 
this  virfuout  country  with  forgeries,  will  not  the  facility  of  imposing  on 
Judges  in  India  make  perjury  abound  in  that  ooontry  withovt  (apposing 
«  lore  of  falsehood  ?  This  is  Uie  simple  fact :  our  courts  are  the  great 
cormptors  of  the  people ;  the  nurseries  of  perjury,  forgery,  and  every 
species  of  frand,  vhith,  since  the  introduotion  of  our  system,  have  iio- 
birioosly  increased  to  an  enormous  degree,  beyond  what  was  ever  be&re 
known.  Hence  the  amount  of  villainy  and  vice  which  now  exists,  being 
the  fruit  of  that  systom,  instead  of  affording  any  excuse  for  it,  forms  its 
deepest  stigma.  To  the  system  justly  belongs  that  odium  which  its  au- 
thon  and  abettors  wish  to  throw  upon  the  Native  character.  For  an  im- 
perfect administration  of  justice  has  the  same  tendency  to  debase,  as  a 
per^t  one  baa  to  improve  the  puUic  morals. 

'  While  our  courts  present  so  promising  a  field  for  fraud  and  taUehood, 
these  vices  must  continue  us  hitherto  to  increase  and  mnltlply.  Already, 
we  are  assured,  a  troop  of  hired  witnesses  is  considered  among  the  Na- 
tives a  necessary  part  of  the  estahliKhmeut  of  every  man  of  properly,  who 
would  infallibly  be  mined  in  a  short  time  with  Judicial  proceedings,  unless 
be  were  always  prepared  to  defend  his  property  agaitiat  the  wituess-gaogs 
of  his  neighboora,  by  having  his  own  ready  to  combat  them  with  oath 
for  oath,  and  lie  for  lie  !  Our  courts  are  the  arena  of  endless  contention ; 
whero  ah  the  arts  of  deception,  plots  and  coimterplots,  are  played  off  or 
exhausted.  But  if  a  Native  Jury  formed  pnrt  of  the  court,  then,  itutead 
of  its  peuetratioo  being  baffled  by  the  artifices  of  the  most  *'  shrewd,  ex- 
pert, intriguing  people  in  the  universe,"  this  very  subtlety  would  bo  ' 
brought  over  to  exert  itself  in  promoting  the  ends  of  Justice ! 

The  Judges  of  the  Sq^romc  Court  have  not  failed  to  feel  the  evil,  al- 
though they  have  resisted  the  true  remedy  in  every  shape  ;  abjuring,  as 
we  have  seen.  Native  jurors  of  all  kinds,  and  even  English  juries  in  civil 
cases.  Pursuing  their  ujual  course,  for  this  dithculty  they  have,  as 
above  stated,  invented  something  likea  "  nile"  of  court;  and  one  which 
.most  Justly  deserves  the  character  given  to  such  practices  by  Mr.  Beti- 
tham,  of  being  un£t  to  have  any  existence.  This  is  to  throw  awny  the 
liarola  evidence  altogether,  whenever  the  court  may  take  it  into  its  head 
to  do  so,  and  decide  the  case  from  any  other  circumstances  that  may 
ha}ipen  to  be  kuown.  To  quote  one  or  two  of  .the  instances  in  which 
this  rule  has  been  laid  down  ;  in  the  cai;c  of  The  King  v.  Hayes,  April 
1822,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  in  charging  the  jury,  snid— 

It  is  melaachidy,  but  it  vAeu  happens  in  this  court,  that  we  are  obhg.d  to 
tatt  offTrom  our  ton'idi rativH  all  the  mere  tutarhg  on  both  ii'Jri,  and  decide 
upon  circumstances  which  are  less  likely  lo  deceive  us. 

Again,  iBlho  oasa  of  Mi.  Henry  Gluodell,  June  1833,  the  same  Judge 
-loU  tiw  jury*  thnt— 

Itoa^t  not  to  be  swayed  hy  the  number  of  wiinesan,  because  it  was  a.weH- 
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known  fact  ihat  m  ladia  it  was  as  easy  to  get  six  mlames  to  sweai  to  »  thing 
u  to  get  one ;  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  vaal^r  qI  witnesses  to 
swear  to  any  thiug ;  do  punishment  or  severity  had  l>eeQ  able  to  prevent  il; 
and  every  Judge  in  that  country  was  iji  the  habit  of  disbelieving  witnesses  with- 
out regain  to  their  number :  that  is,  they  made  b  diilinctionbtlwcen  nideiicemd 
taearing. 

Thu  phrase,  bo  of^en  repeated  by  Sir  Francu,  and  that  of  "  casting  off 
Irotn  hi*  conaideration  the  mere  swesriDg  of  witoesses,"  evidently  TMera 
not  to  disregard  of  the  numberH  of  witnesses  merely,  which  would 
have  been  easily  expressed  with  precision  in  thia  manner — "  Wa  hold  it 
fa]  make  no  difference  whatever,  whether  a  fact  be  sworn  to  by  one  Na- 
tive witness  or  a  hundred."  That  alarming  doctrine  is  no  doubt  in- 
cluded in  his  rule,  but  it  goes  much  further.  It  amounts  to  this,  that 
there  could  be  no  balancing  of  the  compaiative  weight  of  testimony  on 
both  sides,  because  it  is  (assumed  to  be)  as  easy  in  that  cotintry  to  bring 
a.  raspectable  airay  of  evidence  in  support  of  falsehood  as  in  support  of 
truth.  In  no  other  possible  way  coald  his  doctrine  be  understood  by  a 
jury  ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  intelligible.  It  could  not  mean  that  the  eri- 
dance  of  one  or  two  respectable  witnesses  should  weigh  agaiuit  that  of 
three  or  four  of  inferior  character.  For  difference  of  character  is  a  lest 
not  hinted  at  as  auj^wsed  to  have  any  existence ;  all  witnesses  are  put  upon 
a  level,  as  equally  unworthy  of  reliance.  NatJi'e  evidence,  in  the  grow,  is 
treated  as  a  mass  of  undistinguishable  perfidy  !  I'be  court  consequently 
takes  the  liberty  to  select  snd  r^ect  what  it  pleases,  according  as  the  fancy 
or  caprice  of  tbe  Judge  may  choose  lu  give  credence  to  one  story  rather 
than  another.  But  it  so  happens  that  a  fictitious  story  may  be  made  so 
plausible  as  (o  look  nmre  probable  than  the  trutli  itself.  Fur  instance,  it' 
a  jury  were  asked,  .without  any  prerioiu  knowledge  of  the  facts,  whether 
it  »ei«  more  probable  that  a  mariner,  (called  Robinson  Crusoe,)  wrecked 
upon  a  desert  island,  had  lired  there  alone  twenty  years  ;  or,  that  a  pri- 
vate individual,  called  Napoleon,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  one  of 
tbe  greatest  nalious  in  Europe,  made  his  brothers  kings  over  several 
olbm,  and  at  last  died  a  prisoner  on  a  barren  rock  ?  I^e  true  history 
wouM  surely  appear  by  far  the  more  incredible  of  tbe  two.  To  such  a 
concloston  must  we  often  come,  if  "  casting  off  from  our  consideration" 
the  number  of  witnesses  on  either  side,  we  follow  that  most  fallBclom 
guide  "  pcobatnlity."  Yet  no  other  guide  remains  when  all  the  swearing 
is  systematically  thrown  aside  as  good  for  nothing ;  the  arbitrary  discre^ 
tion  of  tbe  court  then  becomes  absolutely  uncontrolled,  and  a  greater  in- 
let is  .opened  for  cormpt  decisions,  than  if  Native  evidence  were,  like 
slave  evidence,  excluded  altt^ber.  For,  while  our  West  India  slaves 
are  not  allowed  to  be  heard  at  all,  their  statements  cannot  be  used  as  an 
instrament  of  deception.  Our  East  Indian  subjects  are  heard,  but  they 
are  believed,  or  not  believed,  just  as  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  a  Judge, 
to  take  one  piece  of  the  evidence  or  another  wherewith  to  cloak  his  cor- 
rupt partiality. 

Nothing  can  cure  this  moniitroas  tendency  of  such  proceedings  to  con- 
found all  law  and  justice,  but  the  check  of  an  enlightvned  jury,  free  from  all 
partial  bias,  and  not  liable  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  court  either  by  pre- 
judice or  impoution.  With  the  ban isfaaUe  juries  now  in  use,  composed 
of  person!,  foreigners  in  the  country,  strangers  to  the  situalion  and  habila 
of  the  body  of  tJie  people,  incapaUe  of  unravelling,  tbeir  motivn  or  de- 
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tccdng  their  artifices,  the  will  of  the  Jttdge  hu  anbounded  sway.  For 
the  jurore  finding  themselvea  aurroiiDded  with  a  chaos  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, know  not  what  conclusion  to  form,  and  are  ready  to  believe  or  dia- 
bdiere  erideaee  in  implicit  confoTmity  with  his  advice. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  this  system  operates  will,  perhaps,  be  beller  con- 
ceired  from  a  coDBideration  of  the  sort  of  cases  with  which  it  has  to 
deal.  Let  us  take  the  followiog,  which  occurred  within  a  Teiy  few  years : 
— In  April  1822,  John  Hayes,  Esq.  Judge  and  Magistrnte  of  Tif^rah, 
stood  charged  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  {Sir  F.  Macnaghlen 
00  the  bench,)  with  the  murder  of  Pertaub  Naraja  Doss,  a  respectable 
Eumeendar  of  that  zillah.  In  February,  the  preceding  year,  this  man 
had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Hayes,  who  kept  him,  on  some 
charge  or  other,  io  attendaoce  at  his  court  from  that  time  to  July, 
without  once  allowing  him  to  visit  his  own  home.  About  that  time,  Mr. 
Ha;es  having  occasion  to  go  away  to  a  distant  part  ol  the  country,  the 
tumeendar  in  his  absence  stole  a  short  visit  to  his  afflicted  family,  and 
particularly  a  dying  son.  He  returned,  however,  to  Commillah,  before 
the  Judge  came  back  to  resume  his  duties ;  but  Mr.  Hayes  being  in- 
formed that  the  zumeendar  had  dared  to  neglect  the  order  for  his  being 
hazir  (in  attendance)  at  the  station,  had  him  dra^od  instantly  before 
him,  loaded  him  with  the  grossest  abuse,  and,  without  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation  whatsoever,  caused  him  tu  be  tied  up  like  a 
raaletactor,  and  to  receive  twenty  blows  with  the  rattan  on  the  hare  back 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner;  he  was  then  thrown  into  gaol, ' 
and  from  the  neglect  of  bis  wounds,  and  want  of  medical  aid,  as  well  as 
of  those  comforts  and  attentions  to  which  custom  had  habituated  one  of 
bis  rank  in  life,  all  aggravated  by  the  public  ignominy  he  had  just  suffered, 
after  languishing  three  days,  he  sunk  under  the  accumulated  weight  of 
his  miseries  of  body  and  mind. 

This  was  the  com  for  the  prosecution.  That  set  up  for  the  defence ' 
admitted  the  infliction  of  the  illegal  punishment,  admitted  the  imprison- 
ment, and  admitted  the  man's  death  on  the  third  day  after ;  but  denied 
that  the  latter  was  brought  on  by  the  two  former.  Ahhough  the  deceased 
was  in  good  health  three  days  before,  (with  the  intervention  of  that  treat- 
ment,) he  became  a  lifeless  corpse  ;  yet,  by  the  defence,  the  event  was 
disconnected  from  its  anteceiieats  in  this  way :  it  asserted  that  he  died 
of  choleta  morbus ;  this  being  a  disease  not  well  understood,  and  there- 
fore generally  looked  upon,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  as  a  mere  ttct 
of  fate,  or  chance,  or  providence ;  consequently,  it  takes  all  responsibility 
from  man. .  For  if  cholera  were,  like  all  other  diseases,  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  natural  predisposing  causes,  then,  in  this  instance,  it  might 
have  been  brought  on  by  the  cruel  treatment  which  immediately  preceded 
it ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  still  be  murder  as  much  as  if  the  man  had 
died  of  the  mortiGcatiou  of  bis  wounds.  This  latter  the  defence  denied, 
alleging  that  the  deceased  was  well  treated,  and  that  his  wounds  were 
beaKng  up,  when,  unfortunately,  he  died  of  the  inexplicable  cholera ;  ' 
that  is,  as  the  cowl  understood  it,  by  the  special  interference  of  Provi- 
dMice ;  for  the  physician  examiiied  on  the  trial  was  never  once  asked 
whetber  cbotera  nught  not  possibly  be  induced  by  such  atrocious  usage.' 

*  1W  oaly  questisB  beai^ns  on  this  poiot,  was  that  put  t9  Dr.  HaUUIsy,.who 
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Tlia  contrary  Wob  astumed  aa  a  (act  equally  certain  with  any  tniUi  Ja 
scriLitiue,  or  {>ruved  beyuud  all  dcnioiistrtiuon, 

Ihequeation  then  really  resolved iUelf  into  this, — wbetlier  a  man,  wb^,- 
from  being  well,  died  in  three  days  alter,  had  bis  death  haatened  by  na-< 
tural  intervening  causes ;  or  died  purely  by  the  act  of  Providence  ?  The 
witnesses  who  svFore  to  the  first  vii^w  of  the  case,  were  nine  in  numlier : 
three  servants  and  a  nephew  of  the  deceased  ;  a  servant  of  the  Company, 
salt  Rgcut  at  Noacolly ;  a  servant  of  a  lumeeodar  of  (he  same  lillah ; 
anuthcr  of  a.  lady  at  Dacca  ;  a  zumeendar  at  Chittagdng  district,  and 
the  lion  of  another  zumeendar.  The  English  surgeon  of  the  station  was 
aUa  summoned  for  the  prosecution,  but  absented  himself.  The  evidence 
for  the  defence,  that  is,  the  uitoesBes  in  support  of  providential  death, 
were  twelve  in  number  :  a  valteel  of  Mr.  Hayes's,  tlie  defendant's  court ; 
two  mookblara  of  (lie  same ;  a  subahdar  of  the  provincial  battalion  ;  tli« 
Native  doctor  of  (he  jail;  the  darogah  and  dutfadar  of  the  same;  the 
jutnadar  and  executioner  assisting  iu  thu  punishment ;  the  servant  of  a 
talookdar ;  and  a  money-lender.  The  great  majority  of  these,  or  about 
nine  out  of  the  twelve,  were  Mr.  Hayes's  immediate  dependants;  the 
only  exceptions  being  the  two  last,  and  the  subahdar. 

Such  was  tlie  array  of  evidence  on  both  side*,  nearly  matched  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  each  witness  of  tlie  one  party  swearing  most  consistently 
with  his  colleagues,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  opponents  ;  who,  ia 
the  Rame  manner,  snore  in  most  cordial  co-operation.  Tlie  scene  of 
action  was  several  hundreds  of  utiles  distant  from  Calcutta,  where  it  was 
tried,  and  to  wliich  tlie  jurors  are  confined  by  the  Company's  law.  It 
lay  in  a  country  of  which  they  could  know  dmost  as  little  as  of  the  heart 
of  the  Bucmao  empire  ;  it  Iwing  under  a  system  of  govemmeot  almoat 
equally  remote  from  any  thing  of  which  they  have  experience  ;  a  coun- 
try, in  which  Judges  are  more  than  kings  in  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
people  around  them  more  obsequious  than  slaves;  where  their  influence, 
or  rather  the  teimr  of  their  authority,  is  such,  that  we  have  heard  a  gen- 
tleman, on  whose  judgment  and  experience  we  can  place  the  utmoat  re- 
liance, give  it  aa  his  solemn  opinion,  that  if  a  Judge  were  to  commit  a 
murder  in  his  open  cdurt  at  noon-day,  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prove  it  to  the  satis^ction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta ;  since,  however  many  might  swear  to  the  fact,  a 
much  greater  nutnber  would  come  forward  to  swear  the  very  reverse  ;  no 
that  nothing  but  complete  uncertainly  would  remain. 

In  this  case,  the  Judge,  (Sir  P.  Macnaghten,)  as  usual,  laid  down  his  ' 
rule,  that  the  jury  should  cast  off  from  their  minds  all  the  mere  swearing 
oh  both  sides.  But  this  being  done,  there  unfortunately  remained  almost ' 
no  evidence  at  all ;  for  there  was  no  documentary  proof,  except  what 
is  called  the  "  soorut-haal,"  that  is,  the  official  report  of  the  inquest  helJ 
on  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Now  this  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  very 
same  persons  who  appeared  as  the  defendant's  witnesses,  and  was  in  . 

thouFtit  it  liishl)'  im|'rul>able,  (tbou^h  dot  Im^iMsible,)  ihst  uichfunisbmcnt. 
bUuuTiI  cause  death  : — 

"  Quebtian :  If  he  (the  pcnan  punUhcd)  bad  Iwen  in  a  weak  Mate,  had  bit 
liBfk  cut  open  by  Ragging,  and  tlie  wound  entirely  nrglected  for  tbrep  or  four 
days,  in  a  warm  climate,  in  tba  muoth  of  July,  aiid  you  wms  not  anar^  iiS  auy 
othtr  cause,  vtould  you  not  nttribttle  hi^  death  to  ihat .' 

•'Ausweri  Ve»}  if  1  knew  ef  tih other." 
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cuH^ete  rABtradiction  16  thtir  verbal  lestiroony.  Pen'  in  court)  »i\  the 
trentj  or  more  witaessee  were  HDauimouG  thnt  tJie  luan  died  io  gaol ;  on. 
the  inqnest,  a  part  of  the  namo  perBoni  who  awore  this  ibr  the  defeodaot,. 
had  resolved  that  the  deceased  left  the  gaol  ative,  but  died  two  day>  after 
in  the  hoipital !  This  discrepancy  the  defendaut's  witnesses  now  attri- 
buted to  an  error  of  the  clerk  who  drew  up  their  report.  Haviog  "  cast 
off  all  the  mere  swearing,"  then,  (according;  to  the  Judge's  advice.)  in 
order  to  "  decide  on  circumstances  leas  likely  to  deceive,"  was  this  trea- 
cherous report,  gut  up  for  an  iniquitous  purpose,  one  of  those  thiogs  more 
to  be  relied  on  ?  By  this  rule,  in  fact,  nothing  was  left  that  the  mind 
could  lay  hold  of;  all  evidence  was  at  an  cud.  Ilicre  remained  only 
two  stories,  respecting  which,  the  Jury  were  to  ask  themaelvea  which  is 
the  mo«t  probaUe,  exactiy  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  stories  had  been 
told  by  two  parrots.  The  Judge  thought  it  Improbable  that  a  man  should 
die  of  the  flogging,  con6ncnient,  and  bad  treatment  in  gaol ;  the  jury 
adopted  hie  opinion  in  that  respect ;  but  as  it  is  certain  the  rnan  did  die 
wiiliin  the  three  dajs,  they  decided  in  their  own  roinds  that  he  died  of 
cholera;  that  ix,  in  their  conception,  of  a  disease  supposed  to  proceed 
fttim  no  natural  cauM  at  all. 

No  other  condusion  could  possibly  be  fomed  by  a  dozen  of  Calcutta 
ttadesmen  trying  the  Magistrate  of  Tipperah,  when  the  Judge  h»d  is- 
itmcted  them  to  throw  away  all  consideration  of  the  weight  of  testimony 
on  eiiher  aide.  For,  in  die  first  place,  judging  from  ■probabilitff ,  (the 
only  guide  then  remaining,)  it  is  iDiprobable  that  any  given  man  hat 
been  guilty  of  a  murder ;  l>ecBusa  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  the  cnielty  to 
commit  it:  and  of  thoao  whohsTetbecruclty,  not  one,  perhaps,  in  a  hun- 
dred would  have  the  folly  or  hardihood  to  expoee  himself,  by  cammiting  it^ 
b>  the  ride  of  punishment.  Hence  there  are  a  hnndred  thousand  chances 
to  o*e  against  any  indindual  being  guilty !  Nothing  can  overcome  this' 
impnrfiability  but  the  weight  of  testimony ;  hut  where,  a«  in  indiay  tes- 
timony is  denied  to  possCK  any  weight,  there  is  no  longer  any  teat  of 
gnih  or  innocence.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  law  require*  at 
least  two  witnesses  to  convict  a  criminal  of  a  capital  offence  ;  on  thifl 
ground,  that  the  oaih  of  one  person  ought  not  to  be  flowed  to  overbalaiice 
■he  accused's  declaratioB  of  innocence,  whereas  two  witaessea  give  a 
prepunderaBce  against  him.  If,  however,  six  witnesses  be  no  better  than 
one,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Indian  J«d^«,  no  conviction 
can  erer  take  place  when  this  rale  is  applied.  Even  if  the  accused  he  a' 
Nalire,  his  denial  ooght  to  counterbal.ince  the  unanimous  charge  of  a' 
dozen  Native  accusers,  since  fill  are  to  be  atihe  disbelieved,  whatever' 
their  oomber ;  but  if  the  accused  be  on  Englishman,  vhoae  viori  it  en- 
titled to  credit,  fats  simple  declaration  of  innocence  mi^st  triumph  over 
ten  thousand  Indian  witjioMes  I  The  rule  in  question  was  euforeed  by 
the  Judge,  (Sir  F.  Macnaghten,)  with  all  his  eloquence,  in  two  remark- 
able cTiminal  caaea:  that  above  described  of  Mr.  Hayes  ;  and  in  that  of 
Mr.  Blundell ;  both  gentlemen  high  in  die  Civil  Service,  both  excul- 
pated by  the  evidence  of  their  dependants,  and  both  acquitted.  Tho 
latter  was  a  case  of  a  very  difTerent  description,  still  more  remote  from 
Kan^ieao  conception,  and  hardly  to  be  deaoribed.  For  such  cases,  ft 
may  be  said,  widieut  qualifi cation,  that  no  competent  tribunal  at  present 
MDSia  hi  India;  since,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  now  constituted,  they  am 
prond  ta  be  quite  aneogixiaciUe.    B«t  a  juiy,  composed  half  of  British 
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plsnten  or  settlera  in  the  intMior,  and  tbe  other  balf  of  the  most  retpect- 
able  Natives,  lumeendaia,  or  others,  would  be  perfectly  qualified  to 
aaoertain  the  ficts,  and  aniwer  all  the  ends  of  justice. 

It  mny  be  easily  inferred,  that  the  incapacity  of  the  Indian  JudgfS  to 
diflooTer  truth  in  civil  cases,  where  they  have  no  ud  of  njury,  is  still 
more  strilciog.  Of  thia  we  need  not  go  far  for  proofs;  but  have  ooly 
room  for  one  or  two  of  the  most  decisive. 

In  the  end  of  Jnly  1823,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  was  occupied 
two  days  with  a  case  tbiu  described  by  a  most  accurate  reporter:— 

It  would  he  useless  to  go  through  all  the  contiadtctory  evidence  in  Iliis  case, 
and  wi>  shall  content  ourselves  with  obserimg,  that  we  never  witnessed  such 
point-hlank  B«eanttg  and  such  downright  penury  as  mutt  have  brtn  uttered  on 
one  side  or  Ihe  otlier,  or  ptrhapi  on  both.  iTieii  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to 
invalidate  each  others  testimouy ;  and  remarks  were  made  trom  the  bench  that 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  iNnif  kmc  been  perjured ;  and  the.  Judge  regretted 
that  there  was  aodiiog  sufficienlly  clear  to  prove  on  which  side  tbe  perjury  lay, 
ihat  they  might  have  been  indicted  for  ihe  oflenee. 

Here  two  storiea  were  told  by  the  witneates  on  the  opposite  sides,  as 
totally  different  from  each  other  as  possible  ; .  yet  both  to  well  told,  and 
cansistently  supported,  that  at  the  end  of  two  days'  inrestigatioa,  the 
Judge  remained  as  completely  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  tbe  case,  «a  if 
he  had  never  heard  a  single  .syllable  of  evidence  !  All  he  kneir  was,  that 
there  .must  have  been  perjury  in  the  caae ;  (cwtes,  there  must,  when 
what  one  side  swore  waa  white,  the  other  swore  was  black;)  but  the  Judge 
knew  DO  more  on  which  aide  the  truth  lay  than  tbe  man  in  the  moon  1 
Was  ever  judicial  trihanal  convicted  of  such  monstrous  incapaci^  1 
Whether  the  case  was,  in  the  sequel,  decided  by  a  throw  of  the  dice,  <»- 
in  what  muiner,  we  are  unable  to  say.  In  anoUier,  which  occupied  the 
court  for  about  a  month,  in  April  1822,  invoWiDg  property  to  the  aouxint 
of  a  million  sterling,  there  was  the  same  contrariety  of  evidence;  about 
h  doien  persons,  on  each  side,  swearing  directly  in  the  teeth  of  each 
other.  One  of  the  points  to  be  determined  was,  whether  or  not  a  certain 
Hindoo  family  were,  in  respect  to  their  property,  joint  or  divided ;  on 
which,  after  investigation,  the  Judge  says : — 

I' will  venture  to  say,  of  all  the  Natives  who  now  bear  me,  there  is  not  one 
of  any  remiectability  who  could  not  tell  us  whether  the  bmil^  were  divided  or 
not  i  tbe  better  sort  of  Natives  have  great  meetings  and  (riendships  among 
ihemMlTes,  and  are  Eicquainted  with  eai^  others  bmily  afeirs  lliere  are  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  in  Calcutta  who  must  know  the  net :  why  has  not  a  single 
Native  of  respectability  been  called  to  give  evidence. 

.  The  unple  reason  is,  that  the  court  is  notoriously  such  a  sink  of  pei^ 
jury,  that  for  a  Native  to  appear  in  it  at  all,  as  u  witness,  is,  in  puhtic 
estinwtioa,  considered  little  leas  than  infamous.  Reapectabte  Natives, 
therefore,  to  escape  disgrace,  when  evidence  mist  be  had,  pat  hired  wil- 
neasea  in  poeseasloo  of  the  facta  to  be  attested,  and  these  swear  to  them 
at  of  theiT  own  knowledge.  But  while  the  Judge  was  esclaiming  that 
the  fhct,  a&et  which  he  had  been  so  long  groping  in  the  dark,  must  be 
perfectly  well  known  to  hundreds  and  huodrefls  of  respectable  Natives, 
many  of  them  perhaps  standing  in  his  presence,  did  it  never  occur  to  him 
that  if  Uiese  intelligent  men  were  plat^  to  the  jury-box  to  try  the  case, 
the  thick  mist,  1^  which  the  court  was  darkened,  would  instantly  vanish. 
Tbe  cloud  of  peijury  enveloping  the  proceedinga  would  be  foithwitfa  dia- 
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peQed,  and  the  light  of  tnith  Bhme  as  clearly  as  the  sun  at  noon-day. 
The  cuoninff  artifices  of  perjured  witnesses,  however  bafflini;  to  foreigner*, 
wrintd  avail  them  little  before  their  own  countrymen  who  knew  them  to 
Um  core,  and  who  could  easily  hunt  them  through  all  their  winding  Bub- 
tn-fhges.  The  false  swearer  would  shrink  from  the  penetrating  glance  of 
the  native  jury,  and  his  proiession,  now  so  floarishing,  would  soon  decay, 
when  the  practice  of  it  became  attended  with  so  little  hope  of  adrantage, 
and  so  much  danger  of  detection. 

By  this  connecting-link  of  a  Natire  jury,  a  chain  of  reliance  would  be 
established  between  the  witnesses  and  the  court,  which  is  the  only  meant 
of  putting  the  latter  in  possession  of  trath.  At  present  there  is  no  re- 
liaoce,  the  parties  being  all  entire  strangers  to  each  oUier,  brought  toge- 
ther fortuitously  from  tbe  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  court  sees 
an  endless  variety  of  human  beings  passing  through  it,  of  whom  it  knows 
Bothii^.  Bat  the  character  of  almost  every  witness  could  be  strictly  ap- 
preciated by  a  Native  jury ;  either  from  its  being  actually  known  to  those 
on  tbe  jury,  or  capable  of  being  ascnrtained  by  the  evidence  of  other  wit- 
nesses of  known  character.  In  this  way,  testimony  would  acquire  a 
tajigible  consistency,  capable  of  being  weighed  and  estimated  with  some- 
thing like  certainty.  At  present  it  is  a  mere  phantasmagoria  passing  in 
review  before  the  eyes :  the  spectator  may  stare  and  speculate  on  the 
oatward  show,  but  cannot  possibly  bring  it  within  his  grasp.  Now,  our 
judicial  proceedings  are  a  perpetual  drama,  of  which  tbe  judges  are  the 
audience,  and  see  tbe  witnesses  or  actors  only  in  their  dress-characlers, 
wearily  their  masks  and  buskins.  But  put  the  Natives  themselves  in  the 
jnrj-box,  and  we  should  immediately  get  behind  the  scenes;  we  should 
dbUaa  a  snre  key  to  the  dramatis  perBonie,  which  would  save  us  from 
being  misled  by  the  Proteus  forms  of  any  of  those  Orieutal  Matthewses, 
who,  as  we  have  heard,  in  the  vocation  of  a  witness,  act  one  d  ay  the  part 
of  a  pious  Brahmin,  and  another  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Koran,  as  the 
rarion*  cases  may  require,  making  a  mere  mockery  of  our  courts  and 
jodgtA,  who  can  so  easily  be  duped  and  misled. 

In  OTder,  then,  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  the 
present  means  are  proved  to  he  so  inadequate,  Natire  juries  are  iodilpen- 
Mble.  And  what  reason  exists  for  so  long  excluding  the  natives  of  India 
from  this  privilege,  which  belongs  to  freemen  in  every  part  of  the  British 
doaumons  7  Are  they  to  be  kept,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  slaves, 
because  under  tbe  rule  of  the  East  India  Company  ?  In  the  adjacent 
island  of  Ceylon,  colonial  government  has  long  ago  introduced  tliis  im- 
psDVement  of  Native  juries,  which  has  proved,  as  it  ever  must  do,  a  great 
puMic  blessing.  In  a  few  years  it  rtused  the  people  to  a  higher  rank  in 
the  scale  of  civilintion  and  humanity.  As  if  feeling  the  gracious  inqtulse 
of  a  new  nature,  they  could  no  longer  behold  their  fellow-creatures  de- 
graded, and  generously  set  their  bondsmen  free.  Onlheoppositeconttneiit, 
wbere  there  is  no  trid  by  jury,  every  thing  is  reversed  :  those  who  were 
independent  and  wealthy  are  sinking  down  to  the  cnndition  of  slaves ; 
and  every  thing  indicates  the  general  increase  of  vice  and  misery  ;  the 
laws  being  so  dafective,  that  instead  of  doing  good  tbey  do  mischief,  by 
hnMing  fwth  the  strongest  temptation  to  perfidy,  and  by  being  made  the 
gieatest  engine  of  injustice.  The  pet^e,  having  no  share  in  adminisiering 
lb  laws,  have  no  confidence  in  them ;  the  good  not  being  permitted  to  aid 
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in  tlieir  executuw,  tlie  bad  han  full  Kope  ia  tbctr  gsnenl  coB^urac^  ta 
defeat  Itum. 

A  wiser  procedure  might  reasooably  have  been  hoped  for,  at  leaat 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  bis  Majaatj's  courts,  siace  tha  judges  had  oalj 
to  carry  into  exacutioD  the  salutary  principles  of  iboM  lawn,  which  they 
aia  in  duty  bound  faithfully  to  adioiiustar.  In  the  case  of  a  fbreigoer  who 
merely  accidentally  lands  oq  our  shores,  the  laws  of  Englaad  femrotuly, 
allow  him  a  jury  cjimposed  of  one  half  of  his  own  cauntrymen.  CouI4 
less,  then,  be  doe  to  those  in  India  who  are  not  foreigners,  hut  bora  under 
the  British  flag ;  who  are  not  strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  bat  his  Miyes- 
ty's  subjects,  living  in  their  own  country?  On  what  principle^of  Eogliah 
law  are  they  defrauded  of  their  privilages  aa  subjects,  and  eTen  treated 
worse  than  aliens  ?  Not  a  half,  aot  a  third,  not  even  a  twelfth  of  the 
jury  is  conceded  them.  They  ara  totally  excluded,  as  if  the  tint  of  their 
skin  placed  them  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  Nay,  they  are  treated 
worse  than  the  despised  African  negro,  who,  notwithetaodiug  his  woolly 
bead  and  sooty  hide,  is  not  debarred,  if  a  free  man,  iiom  dischaiging  the 
functions  of  a  juror,  even  although  he  may  once  have  worn  the  chain  of 
slarery.)  By  what  rule  of  law  have  the  nativea  of  India  been  thus  de-^ 
graded  below  all  die  rest  of  the  human  species  ?  It  is  by  no  authority 
of  the  laws  of  England  that  tliey  have  been  subjected  to  this  cruel  degra- 
dation, but  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  Judges  subservient  to  the 
Company,  who,  by  a  prostitution  of  all  law  and  justice,  have  debase^ 
sixty  milUons  of  human  beings  to  the  rank  of  slaves.  What  punishment, 
what  infamv,  is  sufiGcient  lor  the  authon  of  this  enormous  injustice  Z 
While  the  British  ParliaDtent  in  ooe  quarter  of  the  world  has  been 
labouring  to  break  tlie  chaios  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  Afrioans ;  in  another,  a  few  paid  servants  of  the  Crown,  acting  aa 
servile  inetmmenU  of  a  selfish  monopoly,  have  dared,  by  their  own  autho- 
HtT,  to  debase  to  the  tank  of  slavery  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  the  East,  than  all  the  enslaved  negroes  of  the  Weat, 
whom  the  t'arliament,  m  its  mercy,  has  been  long  ttriving  to  taiae  to  the 
rank  of  freemen. 
■  AnlnalooceorthiKli  MmtiaMdltt  tbalutNaniWrertb*'  QBarteriy  Review.' 


TanicE  welcome,  Ctiief,  to  Britain's  hwpy  shores. 
From  ihose  vssl  realms  where  mjghly  Uanget  poura — 
Ttirough  scoop'd-out  KentailT  rocks— her  aacred  tide, 
O'er  sunny  pbins,  extendine  far  and  wide. 
And  golden  sanda— not  goWMi  onto  ihee— 
Too  generoiu  and  too  honen — noUe  prid^  V- 
To  risk  for  wealth  thy  tme  N^lity ! 
Hehce,  like  FafariGiuS,  tboa  hast  coni^ueror  came 
From  hoanls — lo  soul-brouj^  happiaera  ai  home  1 
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With  gsnius  towering  1iigbi 
Thy  firm  exalted  soul. 
Which  litUe  wgrMly  views 
Could  nevet  yet  cootcol, 
Wat  led  by  thought  sublime  ; 
And  hence  rose  (ar  too  high 
For  Mammon'i  selfish  sons. 
Who  could  not  thee  descry — 
The  statesman,  warrior,  urged 
By  true  philosophy ! 
Reserve,  ye  niggards,  for  your  selfish  kind 
His  well-won  rights !  and  plod  in  error,  blifid. 
Chief  of  a  House 'i«DOWn'd|' 
Reflecting  hoooun  on  thy  line— 

With  teiutU  justly  cmwa'd 
At  Glor/t  acdent  ihrtne, 
Ek  yet  the  gallant  Uavdon  ran 
Hie  race  of  youth  to  the  ascofDpli^'d  SUU  ( 
Yei,  let  the  focman's  ChietUm  tell 
His  brother  duef  that  all  is  wdl-r- 
"  tbaX  nge  Eipecienoe  guidei  the  tt«ini 

That  ahoidd  Cotumbia  free. 
But  that  his  well-di^ci^ined  bands. 
Three  thousand  ann'd  to  free  tlieir  lands. 
With  bodiog  trembling;  see, 
Nqr  heed  bis  threats,  nor  his  commands. 
Where  Rawdon's  sinjjle  thouasnd  stands. 
With  bayonets  cros»'^  in  nPrvous  hands. 
From  whose  dread  chaise  thfy  flee  !    * 
Hising  ill  danger  .over  all  alarnis. 
Victorious  over  proud  lUbellioni  arms, 

As  when  on  Gallia's  shore. 
Her  host  full  ten  to  one  he  view'd, 
While  prew'd,  siuTounded,  and  pursued, 
Illustrious  Yoric, — yet  uosubduea  I— 
From  dangers  Moira  bore ! 
Him  wide  NcbMiited  India  wttAt— 
The  theatre  of  rutUest  comson  WsJ, 
And  lavUia  Bhtidi  dccd»,. 
Where  haply  be  proceads, 
Nor  drives  her  red  ensanguined  car,    . 
While  many  a  thotisand  bleeds ; 
But  smiling  Peace  extends  o'er  all  her  plains, 
And  joy  and  comfort  gives  the  docile  Bwains : 
And  joy  and  wedih  to  you, 
Whose  calculating  cares 

Not  nobler  feelings  can  pursue 
Tlian  plans  for  larger  shares. 
'Foe  he  your  empty  Treasury  filVd  wiA  gold, 
Tint  made  the  ungrateful  slaves  of  Mammon  bold  I 
l^e  Chieftain's  Indian  raoe  is  xiw^ 
Where  long  be  glorious  abone : 

I  lie  Doblc  Marqail  is  desceikdtd  ftom  Edward  IV. 
s  Darinf  the  Ami   '"      --•■- 
General  WuhiiiEtoD 

DcinzeSDvClOOf^lC 


Ode  on  the  return  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 

lite  immortal  man  requireth  bread— 

Ye  mre  to  biro  a  stone  I 
From  frou>D  realms  even  to  the  torrid  zone, 
MillioDS  confeis'd  hit  sway — 
Gentle  and  malcbless — clearing  through 
Darii  Error's  midnight  way : 
Progressive  still,  by  sacred  laws. 
On  earth,  that  spoke  of  Heaven, 
He  proved  to  man  the  Great  First  Cause 
Had  nobteA  talents  given  ! 
UTiile  conquer'd  Chieft  confess, 
And  conquer'd  realms  obey, 
The  man  who  bore  tbem  happiness 
From  £m>r's  tyrant  iway — 
Brigiht  Glory  claims  him  for  her  ovnt, 
And  true  Nobility  her  darling  son; 
Not  more  trinm^ant  on  the  tented  field, 
than  in  the  Countii,  vrbere  the  Sage's  voice 
Can  make  the  uninform'd  to  reason  yield. 

And  millions  bid  rejoice  ! 
Tis  his  (o  stanch  the  sonree  of  human  woe. 
Wherever  wrongs  may  cause  the  tear  to  tow. 

HisSove 

Whomw 

Thrice  happy  in  his  choice — 

His  royal  heart  may  well  rejoice. 
Hat  younc  Discrimination  fii'd  his  roind 
On  him,  whose  heart  by  Heaven  seems  design'd 
An  ornament  to  grace,  and  model  for,  mankind. 

Long  may  he  live  to  greet. 

With  Friendship's  genuine  smile, 

Hie  Noble  of  his  youthful  choice, 

The  favourite  of  our  Isle  I— 
And  when  the  frost  of  long  elapsii^  years — 
Ctf  wished-for  yeara  to  come — 
Hrows  o'er  the  Illustrious  Friends  her  cares, 
And  fenerable  each  appears 
In  Britain's  courtly  dome. 
For  great  illustrious  deeds  repaid. 
Still  Britain  be  their  home  1 
And  let  the  Historian's  noblest  page 
Our  Monarch's  judgment  prove ; 
Aild  let  the  Poet's  living  lay 
His  Patron  give  to  latest  day. 
Worthy  his  Monarch's  love  I— 
While.gtatefiil  Science  rears  her  bead. 
Or  Learning  cloisters  seeks,  or  shed. 
The  unlading  wreath  that  Friendship  twined. 
To  bind  the  Princely  and  the  Noble  mind, 
On  earth  shall  bloom,  and  flower  above. 
In  loveliest  Amaranthine  grove, 

Deli^tAil  still  to  see  I 
For  Bards  unborn  shall  sing  in  lays, — 
How  Hastings  shone  in  George's  days. 
Patron  of  High  and  Low, — his  praise — 

To  late  Posterity. 
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RBSBARCHSS  ON   ANCIENT  EG7PT. 
Laugh  nbere  we  must,  be  cindld  where  we  cin.— Popb. 

We  h&Te  already  noticed  the  first  rolume  of  Sir  William  Dnimmond's 
'  Onginefl;  or,  Remarks  OQ  the  Origin  of  KToral  Empires,  States,  and 
Cities;'  and  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  obserrations  on  the  second. 
There  are,  it  would  seem,  but  four  motires  that  can  induce  a  man  to 
study  tbe  remains  of  antiquity  :  mere  curiosity ;  the  desire  of  amusement ; 
the  desire  of  acquiring  wisdom  for  himself;  and  that  of  acquiring  the 
same  wisdom  to  be  imparted  to  others.  It  is  certainly  delightful  to  look 
back,  from  the  height  of  improTement  upon  which  wo  now  stand,  at  tbe 
in&jicy  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  observe  how  our  mde  ancestors 
strained  to  subdue  the  hardships  of  their  condition.  Our  minds  are 
[daced  by  this  means  in  the  track  of  ioTentioa,  from  whence  we  may  per- 
ceire  the  first  inflections,  as  it  were,  of  those  circumstaoceti  which  gene- 
rated the  sciences  and  arts  of  life,  and  learn,  by  analogy,  to  discover  if 
there  be  yet  any  hidden  paths  leading  irom  our  present  position  to  new 
arts  and  improrements.  We  enable  ooraelves  also  to  determine  the  value 
of  modem  pretensions  to  originality,  by  reporting  in  our  memory  the 
(bfias  of  ancient  intellectual  [m)ductiona ;  and  may  aJso  discover,  among 
the  obsolete  naages  and  practices  of  antiquity,  something  worthy  of  re- 
TiTal.  Further  than  this,  we  know  of  no  utibty  that  can  result  from  the 
study  of  andent  lustory.  Curiosity  of  a  certain  kiud  may  always  indeed 
be  gratified  by  following  the  traces  of  tradition ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  mind 
is  cheated  of  its  proper  food,  and  becomes  languid  and  effeminate. 

It  is  qnite  clear  that  Sir  William  Drummond-'s  motives  to  study,  at 
least  his  chief  motives,  are  curiosity  and  amusement.  This  is  evident 
fimn  the  whole  texture  of  the  volume  before  us,  taken.up  almost  entirely 
with  the  moat  frivolous  inquiries.  For  instance,  the  author  devotes  a 
whole  chapter,  of  forty  pages,  to  researches  on  '  The  ancient  names  of 
Egypt  ana  of  the  Nile  ; '  another,  of  fifty,  to  an  '  Inquiry  whether  any 
reminiacencea  of  the  deluge  can  be  traced  ia  the  mythology,  or  in  the 
monnments,  of  the  ancient  !^^rotians ; '  and  no  leas  than  three  chaptera, 
■Baking  aeventy-two  pages,  to  M.  Chwnpcdlion  and  his  "  hieroglyphics." 
Then  follow  '  Chronologiod  remarks  on  the  origin  and  duration  of  the 
Egyptian  Monarchy,'  which  are  actually  spun  out  to  one  hundred  and 
tUrty  pages,  very  prettily  sprinkled  with  Coptic,  Ethio[HC,  Chaldaic, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  &c.  and  with  citations  from  Jablonski,  Kircher,  &c.  just 
in  tbe  manner  of  the  laborious  fabricators  of  folios  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  dare  say  all  this  may  appear  very  valuable  learning  in  tbe  eyes 
of  same  people ;  but  we  have  no  faith  in  antlquarianism  or  hiemglyphical 
discoveries,  and  suspect  the  sanity  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  pur- 
■lita  so  useless.  What  is  it  to  us  who  was  the  tyrant  that  heaped  up 
this  or  that  pile  of  stones  and  mortar  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  first 
disgr»eed  hisctself  by  the  wordiip  of  cats  or  crocodiles  7  Is  the  rich  field 
of  human  knowledge  so  entirely  exhausted  that  we  must  turn  back  to 
these  fbtrferies  of  baibarons  ages  for  topics?  It  would  be  altogether  as 
raiiaaal  to  imitate  our  periodical  contemporary,  and  write  nonsense  about 
the  bricks  of  tho  modern  Babylon.  In  all  studies  but  antiquarianism, 
labovr  produces  some  sensible  resnlt ;  an  author  discovers,  or  tbinks  he 
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discovers,  something,  and  this  discovery  he  puUishes ;  suppressiDg  the 
long  and  tedious  routes  through  which  fae  did  not  reach  it,  as  well  as 
that  through  w)iich  Tie  did.  for  to  piublish  all  the  researches  which  led 
to  a  certain  discovery,  is  much  the  ume  as  if  a  sboemalcer  should  not 
content  himself  with  selling  his  cnttomer  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  should 
^mtpd  hiRi  to  \mj  at  the  Miae  time  t^  awls  and  other  took  with  wUch 
be  made  them.  The  author  thinks  his  reader  cannot  but  be  highly  de-' 
lighted  with  some  certain  idea  of  his,  and  thereupon  ha  says,  "  you  liks 
tkat  thought  then :  I  will  tell  you  how  1  oame  by  it ;"  and  forthwith  h« 
(oUb  him  how  mauy  folios  be  pored  through  in  search  of  it ;  liow  ntany 
wtre  of  service  to  him,  how  many  were  not ;  nay,  perhaps,  he  may  even 
go  the  lengd)  to  iofonn  his  gentle  reader  what  kind  of  room  he  slept  in, 
fir  what  sort  of  fields  he  haunted  at  the  moment  of  conception.  It  ia 
thia  expoBura  pf  the  scaffolding  of  thought  that  constitutes  the  great  art 
<rfbook-R|akii]g:  but  an  aotiquiuy,  never  reaching  anjf  result,  has  nothing 
b^t  acafiblding  to  show,  and  (lublishes  h»  resear^ws  in  order  to  convifMe 
his  readers  that  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain. 

~  The  author  of '  Originesj'  &c.  has  interwoven  some  usefnl  matter,  it 
must  he  confessed,  with  the  woof  of  antiquarianism  ;  having  entered,  in 
the  course  of  Us  investigations,  into  an  inquiry  concerning  die  naval 
power,  the  medical,  anatomical,  chemical,  and  aatronomtcal  knowledge  of 
the  aifcient  Egyptians,  and  also  concerning  the  origin  of  animal  worahip 
among  the  same  people.  In  Chap.  IV,  he  proves,  by  several  very  dear 
and  cogent  arguments,  that  the  opinion  generally  entertained  both  by 
ancients  and  modema,  reelecting  the  averaion  of  the  Egyptians  for  the 
aea,  and  their_^Bntire  ignorance  of  nsTigation,  is  erroneous.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  beginnii^  with  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  traditiona  reapect- 
iikg,ljie  voyages  and  conquests  of  Osiris,  though  they  should  not  have 
l^ean  founded,  V  regarded  Osiria,  on  strict  historical  truth,  were  yet  in- 
dioatioas  that  in  early  times  the  Egyptians  possessed  the  r^utation  of 
having  been  a  maritime  people.  DicKlorus  Siculus,  be  observes,  relates 
that  Sasostris  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400  sail ;  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
these  ships  were  of  rather  large  dimensions.  Cecrops  also,  and  Cadmus, 
and  Danaus,  perfonned  voyages  of  considerable  length ;  and  under  their 
guidance,  and  that  of  other  chiefs,  the  Egyptians  planted  colonies  in 
Greece  and  in  the  countries. bordering  on  the  Euxine.  Necbos  fitted  out 
a.  9eet  which  carcumi^avigated  the  whole  of  Africa,  from  the  northern 
point  of  the  Red  See-  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  author  likewise 
draws  proofs  from  the  mythology  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  originally 
Kveree  to  the  sea ;  lais,  tiieir  faroorite  goddeas,  being,  iu  their  theology, 
the  deity  presidii^  over  the  ocean.  She  is  "  represented  in  Egyptian 
monuments  as  sailing  in  the  barii,  or  baifpe  of  Osiris ;"  and  on  some 
qpcaeionB,  her  veil  is  spread  as  a  sail ;  whence  Casaiodoraa  may  have 
been  led  to  say,  "  vela  lais  rati  prima  auspendit.*'  The  Greeks  themselves 
wect^  temples  to  Isis,  as  the  protectress  of  marinen;  and  Plutarch  says 
riie  was  the  same  with  Thetis.  Her  worship  p tevailed  in  many  of  the 
sea'pwt  towns  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  penetrated,  according  to 
Ttotue,  into  the  wilds  of  Germany.  From  all  which,  it  seems  clearly  ta 
be  inferred,  that  the  Egyptians  carried  on  a  commMvial  interoouna  with 
rarious  distant  natinas. 

.  In  Chap.  VI. '  Of  the  Astronomical  Knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,'  are 
many  iageaiouB  speculatioM  en  the  origin  of  astronomical  inMruments. 
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Hw  aothvr  upeam  to  think  thai  the  toleicopa  wx  not  unknown  to  the 
anrif all,  and  lus  opiaion  h  at  leMtplauwblj supported.  "  Moachopuliu," 
a;«be, "  «fl  KKMBt  gmiBiawiaB,  mentioiufouriaitiunMBto  with  which 
the  Mtroaomen  of  andqiutj  wan  accoatoiiicd  to  obaerra  the  otan-^thti 
txtoptron,  the  dioptrm,  the  eisof>tr<m,  and  th«  tnoptron."  Thia 
writer  luppoaea  Ae  cataptron  to  han  been  the  aame  with  the  astro- 
la6e;  bat  of  the  latter  litde  appean  to  be  precisely  known.  "  The 
Jioplron  teeata  to  have  been  m  named  from  a  tube  through  which  the 
cwner  kxihed.  Were  the  other  two  LDStnuaents  otuned  from  objects 
b^iag  refleOvd  at  a  minor  placed  within  them  ?  Aristotle  aftjra,  tiiat  the 
GtwAi  saplojad  vimn  when  tbej  anrreyed  the  criartiaJ  appearaocea, 
Maf  wa  itot  wcfaide,  from  tliia  ciicnnKtaau,  that  astronomers  were 
set  ahnjs  Mtisfiad  widi  looking  through  empty  tubes  ?  "  Our  antiquar 
nan  lUaJka  the  ancients  were  acquunted  with  tenses,  and  has  collected 
pMsages  fiam  various  writers  which  corroborate  his  opinion  ;  besides 
which,  be  infers  from  the  numerous  uses  to  which  glass  was  applied  in 
the  most  rentote  ages,  thai  magoifring  glasses  cot^d  a-jt  have  been  un- 
l^nown  to  the  ChaUeans  and  Egyptians.  The  art  of  colouring  glass  was 
koown  k>  the  E^ptians,  Phenictaos,  vad  Babylonians ;  coffins  for  the 
dMd  WSK  made  of  it  in  Ethiopia;  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  melt  and 
cast  it.  Mid  to  imitate  precious  stones  wi^  coloured  crystals  ;  and  the 
Romans,  aecjirding  to  Winkelman,  surpassed  the  moderns  in  the  man- 
oer  of  coloonng  glass.     These  remarks  are  thus   followed  op   by  the 

Some  of  the  obserrationi  of  the  ancients  n 
if  Diagni^ng  glataes  bad  never  been  known  among  tf 
whidi  the  I^thagoreaiu  asserted  that  the  surfece  of  the  moon  was  divenified 


by  mountains  and  vall^s,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  unless  Pyth^oils  had 
mn  GonviiKed  of  the  fact  by  the  help  of  telncopes,  which  mi^t  havt 
a  the  obiervalones  of  Emt  sod  Chaldea,  bsAMe  those  eonnines  w 


(jnerad  and  laid  .waste  by  &e  Persians.  Hmy  (L.  tl.)  says,  Aat  laoostan 
had  becu  coantad  in  the  79  consldhuioMt  and  by  this  expieMion  I  caa  mIt 
Dadatsiand  him  to  mean  die  Tl  dodeaans  ints  which  the  Egyptians  and  Qiaf- 
deaos  divided  the  aodiac.  Now  lliis  number  of  stars  coula  never  have  been 
counted  in  the  lodiac  without  the  assistance  otglasMs.  Ptolemy  nokoned  a 
much  less  omnber  for  the  whole  heavens. '  IRie  mbtiooaries  found  many  more 
smrs  marked  in  the  Chinese  charts  of  tbn  heavens,  than  formerly  existed  in 
those  which  wen  in  use  in  Europe.  Ttix  Peiuans,  as  it  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage ia  the  NimetuUuk,  hed  a  tiaditiMi,  for  it  eoohj  have  been  nothing  else, 
■hei  the  gaiaiy  appears  white  from  (ha  |i«at  muliitnde  efsrnn  irtiioh  it  no*, 
tains.  DewooritM  seems  to  have  been  vafcrwed  of  a  similar  tiaditiosi ;  pro- 
bably duriog  his  slay  in  Egypt  iiis  statameat  m*  supposed  to  be  fouMlad 
in  error;  but  when  Galileo  turned  his  telescope  to  the  galaxy,  be  became  coo- 
vtaoed  m  the  &ct.'  Democriius  likewise  said  that  soote  of  ttw  planetary  bodies 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Tlie  Chaldeans  asserted  that  they  had  discovered 
tnore.  (S-.'neca  Quieit.  Nat.)  "niese,  it  would  seem,  could  only  have  been  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  perhaps  of  Sataro-  That  the  Brahmins  had  discovered 
these  satellites  may  he  stronj^y  interred  from  their  rcckoaiiig  the  planetety 
bodies  to  be  fifteen  in  munbar. 
Suidas,  at  the  word  faAai,  (glass,)  indicates,  in  explaining  a  passage 


«  sappoas  boraing  nirrers  to  have  heen  nade  of  ^ass,  without  sap- 
[  tin  magnifying  powers  of  |lass  lo  have  been  knowo  ?    liie  Greeks,  as 
riuunh  aSmSf  employed  metalttc  mirrors,  either  plaoe,  or  coovex,  or  con- 
c^,  according  to  the  use  for  which  Aey  were  inienoed,    U  tliey  could  nuke 
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hurniDg  mirror!)  of  {;lass,  tliey  could  have  given  any  of  these  fonns  to  gias5. 
lion  then  could  they  have  avoided  olMerving,  tlial  two  glasses,  one  convex  and 
the  other  coiicnve,  placed  at  a  certain  di^nce  from  each  other,  magnified 
objects  se«n  throu^i  them  ?  Numerous  experimenU  must  have  b««n  made 
with  concave  and  convex  glaiwes,.  before  burning  mirrors  made  of  glass  could 
have  been  employed.  If  astronomers  nevci  knew  the  magni^ing  powers  of 
glaas,  and  never  placed  lenses  in  the  tubes  of  the  lUoiilront,  what  does  Stmbo 
lucan,  when  he  says,  "  Vapours  produce  the  same  effects  as  the  tubes  in  magni- 
fying objecis  of  vision  by  refraction?  "   (^L,  3.  c.  138.) 

You  are  an  admirer  of  antique  gems,  intaglios,  and  cameos.  You  bcVdow- 
Icdgn  the  moderns  to  be  inferior  to  the  ancients  in  works  of  this  natnre.  How 
happens  it,  that  the  former  cannot  work  so  finely  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, as  the  latter  did  without  it?  You  are  unable  to  solve  this  question,  and 
you  are  at  last  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  gems,  which  you  admire,  could 
not  have  been  cut  in  such  perfection  without  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses. 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  microscope  supposes  the  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  the  telescope. 

The  Persians  pretend  that  Alexander  the  Great  found  a  mirror  in  which  the 
universe  was  represented.  This  mirror,  which  they  call  oynoS  Ttkandef,  would 
seem  lo  have  been  a  reflecting  telescope.  Certainly  there  have  existed  tradi- 
tions for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  accotint,  if  no  telescopes  had  ever  existed 
before  the  age  of  Galileo.  I^  Gredcs  reported  that  Pytkagoras  had  shown 
letters  written  on  the  disk  of  the  moon  by  means  of  a  mirror.  Koger  Bacon, 
who  flourished  in  the  13th  century,  says  lliat  Ccesar  surveyed  the  coast  of 
Britain  from  that  of  (jaul,  by  t]ie  help  of  a  glass ;  and  this  report,  whether  true 
or  false,  shows  that  a  tradition  existed  of  tne  ancient  use  of  telescopes  in  llie 
time  of  Roger  Bacon,  when  these  instruments  were  certaiuly  unknown  to  the 
modems. 

In  Chap.  VII,  the  author  inquire*  iato  the  state  of  the  scieaces  of 
medicine  and  anatomy  among  the  Egyptians.  The  medical  prufessioa 
appears  from  the  English  bible  to  have  flourished  in  Egypt  in  the  days 
of  Jacob  :  but  in  the  Septuagint  the  «:drd  translated  physicians  by  our 
Mnintrymeu,  is  rendered  by  a  term  signifyiug  embalmeri.  Sir  William 
is  of  opioiot)  that  the  same  persona  were  then  accustomed  to  cure  the 
liiii^  and  embalm  the  dead,  and  that  thus  both  translations  are  partly 
correct.  However  this  may  be,  in  Homer's  time  the  medical  profession 
waa  in  high  esteem  in  Egjpt ;  and  afterwards,  when  Herodotus  visited 
that  country,  there  were  physicians  for  every  different  part  of  the  body, 
and  for  erery  different  disease.  The  healing  art  was  an  hereditary  pro- 
feasiou  in  that  couatrj,  physicians  begetting  physicians,  in  sacuta  (ecu- 
lorum,  as  kings  in  modera  countries  b«get  kings.  The  mode  of  practice 
also  was  prescribed  by  law,  and  was  to  be  precisely  that  recomineuded  in 
the  Hermaic  books.  This  law,  according  to  some  authors,  repressed  all 
improrement,  and  kept  the  science  of  medicine  for  erer  stationary.  Sir 
William  (Joes  not  agree  with  these  writers  ;  he  contends  that  the  Hermaic 
books  were  probably  for^  at  a  late  period,  and  that  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  Galen,  full  of  absurdities.  He  asserts  also,  upon  what  authority 
we  do  not  know,  that  these  Hermaic  volumes  were  never  seen  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  PatlopkoH  during  a  procession,  and  that  therefore  the 
abovementioced  law  muit  have  been  altogether  nugatory.  We  have  read 
that  the  directions  of  these  sacred  volumes  were  to  be  followed  in  all 
ooaes— we  believe  for  three  days— but  that  aiterwarda  the  physician  was 
allowed  to  alter,  at  kit  peril,  the  m^de  of  treatment,  io  case  the  legal 
method  had  not  proved  beneficial  In  reepect  to  the  knowledge  the 
Egypti&iH  ponemed  of  Ki»t<»Dy,  Sir  William  speaks  in  a  conWd  and 
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noMtiafftctoiy  manoer.    Littla  appears,  id  fact,  to  be  Icnowo  about  the 

The  Chapter  on  the  '  Knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  in  ChemiBtry  and 
Metallurgy,  displays  a  great  portion  of  that  miachievoue  kiod  of  learn- 
ing for  which  we  have  already  ventured  pretty  freely  to  censure  this 
writer.  Ha  intxodlices  from  Zosimua  some  of  the  stupid  dreams  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbia  on  the  origin  of  the  word  chemistry;  and  although  he 
does  this  merely  to  show  their  absurdity,  there  is  no  excuse  for  hii 
toiling  them  forward,  since  oblivion  is  the  only  refutation  they  deserve. 
In  his  own  proper  person  he  speaks  of  "  Tubal-Caio,"  the  great  antedilu- 
nan  "  irou-founder,"  as  a  person  whn  undeFstood  somethtng  of  cbe- 
mistij,  as  if  in  reali^  we  knew  any  thing  of  Tubal-Cain,  or  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  However,  to  make  nmeDds  in  some  respect  for  this 
trifling,  a  good  many  sensible  remarks  follow,  by  which  the  author  is 
desirous  of  showlug  that  the  Jews  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
knowledge  nf  chemistry  when  they  left  l^pt,  and  that  they  acquired 
what  they  knew  in  that  country.  This  is  much  better  than  pretending 
that  the  Egyptians,  and  all  other  nations,  derived  their  sciences  from 
tbe  ignorant  Hebrews;  for,  "  qnent  unquam  Greecorum  legimus  adiiese 
Judaeam  ad  ca|Mendum  ingenU  cultuni :  quern  non  in  ^^'ptum '  de- 
tcendisse  ?  " 

Having  now  travelled  through  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Origines,' 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Hieroglyphic  territon*,  which  begins  the 
next  chapter,  we  retrace  our  step^,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  orit;iii 
of  animal  worship  among  tbe  Egyptians. 

On  this  subject  our  theory  and  SirWilliam's  differ  in  toto.  He  thinks 
diat  mankiTtd  began  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  and  a  pure 
religion,  and  afterwards  relapsed  into  ignorance  and  idolatry,  though  in 
every  other  respect  they  went  on  improi-ing  in  wisdom.  We  think,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  most  acute  reasoners  have  thought,  that  originally 
men  possessed  no  knoviiedge  of  the  Divinity ;  that  tltey  commenced 
with  the  most  stupid  superstitions  ;  and  that,  as  they  gradually  rose  by 
the  light  of  philosophy  to  civilization  and  .freedom,  their  theology,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else,  was  improved.  As  the  sun,  moon,  andslon, 
are  the  most  heautifiil  and  glorious  objects  in  the  universe,  it  ia  very 
probable  that  Sabeism  was  among  the  most  ancient  religions,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  (hat  it  formed  a  portion  of  every  religion.  Hut  we  can  by  no 
means  think  that  a  people  who  originally  worshipped  the  one  true  God, 
the  great  cause  of  nature,  could  by  any  means  liave  been  brought  to 
atlore  even  the  glorious  hosts  of  heaven.  Sir  William  Druminond,  hon'- 
erer,  believM  that — 

At  Aral  the  celestial  bodies,  over  which  the  delegated  emissaries  of  ihe  Deiiy 
were  supposed  to  preside,  served  as  the  types  of  the  powers  which  guided  tliem 
in  ibeit  orbits;  But  when  the  heavens  were  divided  mto  zones,  the  lodiac  iulo 
parts  and  the  star*  into  caiisteriimK,  new  symbols  were  eiiosen  to  represent 
the  celestial  Ito^ts.  Accordingly,  the  sun,  tlic  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  con- 
stellations, were  indicated  by  embletns,  wliicli  were  varied,  (and  in  later  times 
prodigiously  aunnenled  innumber,)  as  inythologisls  found  occasion  to  invent 
and  (o  employ  tbem.  But  in  examining  these  emblems,  it  would  be  ditiicnit  to 
*aj,  why  Mtine  of  the  most  remarfcidile  among  them  wMe  used  to  denote  the 
same  things  by  nations  widely  remote  from  each  other,  unless  they  had  been 
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'    oiigiiially  denied  bf  Uie  cmnman  anoeslois  of  all  imAkiad.    A  bee 

into  the  mouth  of  thi:  MIthraic  lion  was  the  symbol  hy  which  the  Peniaos 
represented  the  king,  tha  sun,  paning  ioto  tlie  sign  of  Leo.  The  Egyptmis 
deooled  ibe  aeme  constellatioa  by  the  same  aoimai,  which  was  not  a  native  at 
Egypt.  A  lion,  surmounted  by  the  solar  orb,  was  the  device  of.the  ancient 
monarchs  of  India.  Again,  the  sun  in  the  sign  of  l^urus  appears  to  hare  been 
ftdored  thtm  the  KiW  to  the  Oan^.  Witness  the  Egypti£i  Mnevis  and  Apis, 
the  taurrfbrm  idols  of  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans,  the  Persian  Milhrai  riding  on 
tfattbull,  amd  the  leapect  asd  reverence  in  whii^  this  iniTBal  is  still  held  by  the 
pwniB  BrabmiBs.  May  we  not  conclude  &om  tbe«e  cimtmuaoces.  Chat  die 
mylhologica]  sysiems  of  the  Pagan  nations  had  a.  common  origin  in  Tsabiusm, 
mill  dated  their  existence  from  a  period  when  the  solstitial  and  equiuoctial  . 
colures  passed  through  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Taurus  ? 

But  while  the  worship  of  animal  similitudes  was  thus  common  in  the  East, 
(he  Egyptians  alone  appear  to  have  offered  the  homage  of  their  adoration  to 
animals  themselres.  This  singularity  attracted  the  attention  of  various  Greek 
Md  Ilomtm  wrilen,  who  have  endeaveured  to  account  for  ii.  Cicero,  Diodo- 
Tus,  and  Plutarch,  attribute  the  eiiatence  of  this  supeiatition  te  the  eenie  of 
yndlude  which  men  felt  for  the  lervices.  which  weie  rendered  to  diem  by 
ifnimal*— by  the  cow  that  aSbrd;  them  sustenance  by  her  milk,  by  the  ox  -that  > 
toils  for  them  in  the  field,  by  the  sheep  that  furnishes  then  with  clothing,  by 
the  dog  that  warns  ihero  of  the  approach  of  thieves,  and  by  llie  ibis  and  ich- 
neumon that  tight  for  them  against  snakes  and  crocodiles.  Why  then,  it  may 
he  asked,  was  the  horse  not  reckoned  among  the  sacred  animals  of  ^[ynt  ? — 
Why  was  the  bee,  the  honej--fly,  as  the  Arabians  call  it,  neglected  I  ana  why 
Were  the  serpent  and  the  wolf  considered  as  worthy  of  adoration  by  the  wor- 
thippers  of -Cneph,  and  bythe  inhabitants  of  Lycnp<di(  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  worship  of  animaLs  as  a-supenlition  whidi  it 
V)  he  tracod  to  Tsabaism,  and  whicb,  owing  to  particular  circunutaoces,  took 
root  and  Bouriihed  in  ^ypl.  There  can  be  litUedoubt,!  think,  and  as  I  have 
already  staled,  that  the  worshippers  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  had  represented  the 
aslerismi  by  symbols,  and  that  these  symbols  were  chiedy  taken  from  the  figures 
of  aninuls.  Thus  the  first  sacred  sculptures,  graven  images,  and  hieroglyphs, 
becfuue  objects  of  veneration  atnong  the  people;  but  in  most  of  the  coun"  '  " 
of  Alia  the  introduction  of  alphabetical  chaiacteis  brought  hieroglyphs 
■>d.     It  ■    ■  .    -.    -  - 


disuse  at  a  very  early  period.  It  consequently  happened,  that  the  aj 
whicli  might  have  once  existed  in  the  minds  of  men,  between  the  deitiea  and 
the  signs  by  which  they  had  been  represented  in  those  countries,  was  gradually 
diminished,  or  perhaps  entirely  destroyed.  In  Egypt  the  caae  was  revened. 
There  the  use  of^ hieroglyphs  wa*  conlmned.  The  people  were  still  accustomed 
to  see  their  Gods  represented  by  hieroglyph ical  symbols,  most  of  which  were 
nothing  else  than  the  figures  of  animals.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  then, 
that  the  veneration  of  Uie  ignorant  and  superstitious  multitude  was  extended 
from  the  painted  and  sculptured  figures  to  the  animals  themselves.  Various 
circuoMtances  might,  no  tknibl,  have  conCribated  to  establish  this  superslitiofl. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  priests  to  encourage  it,  becaose  the  power  of  tbe 
teachers  of  a  false  religion  is  always  great  in  proportion  to  the  credulity  and 
fanaticism  of  their  followers.  Neither  might  the  worship  of  animals  have  ap- 
peared incapable  of  vindication  to  those  who  admitted  Uie  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion, and  who  believed  that  portions  of  the  divine  essence  might  for  particular 


purposes  have  become  incarnate  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures. 

began  with  the  doctrine  of  emanation,   and  with  the  syrabob  by  which  the 

Tsabaisls  represented  the  leaders  of  the  celestial  hosts. 

This  whole  chapter  displays  conaideivble  ir^enujty ;  the  origin,  of 
kniiBftl  warship  i*  plustbiy  derived  ;  but  we  are  AiUy  penuMled,  uot- 
wiUutaDdiBg,  thftt  the  &ulbor  hu  trunposed  tho  hiatwy-of  the  o«m, 
md  that  animtth  wen  worshipped  from  gratitnde  tipon  «wih  loiig  before 
they  were  tramlated  byMtranoinr'to  the  «toiiwHwiioM. 
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Wdbv,  lb  wdking  tfarough  a  libnry,  we  glance  at  the  laboriow 
voits  on  divinity,  tutory,  law,  and  other  braodiei  of  liter^ure,  with 
which  our  penenriag  forefathen  have  loaded  its  shelvM,  w«  ave 
diapowd  to  wcHider  at  the  appUcatioa  aad  industry  reqiuate  for  the 
production  of  such  ponderous  tomes,  now  rarely  dtstuiiied  from  their 
rqMse.  In  the  same  manner,  we  are  Uniclc,  while  hurrying  orer  the 
leaves  of  the  formidable  volume  before  ns,  with  a  sent  of  .w<Kider,  bow 
sny  man  could  be  fbnnd  to  write  down  even  sach  a  mass  of  figures  as  its 
thousaed  closdy-printed  pages  contain.  But  when  we  bring  ourselves  to 
the  consideration,  that  every  four  or  five  of  the  mlllioBa  of  figures  which 
we  here  see,  are  the  results  or  products  of  calculatitms,  in  most  cases 
elaborate  and  intricate,  it  is  really  astonishing  that  any  m&n  could  votun* 
tarily  sacrifice  his  life,  as  it  must  almost  seem,  to  such  dry,  hard,  un- 
yielding matter.  Not,  indeed,  that  any  one  man  could,  in  the  Inngest 
life,  himself  originally  produce  such  a  volume, — that  we  hold  to  be  im- 
possible ;  still  what  is  here  origiaal,  what  improved,  and  what  compiled, 
might  suffice  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart  and  the  strongest  bead  fnun 
daring  to  undertake,  or  hoping  to  execute.  Such  works  must  grow  under 
the  author's  hand.  He  at  first  limits  his  views  to  Bomething  apparently 
attainable,  and  proceeds,  from  step  to  step,  till  he  looks  back  in  coni- 
placeot  amazement  at  what  he  must  have  looked  forward  to,  could  he 
have  foreseen  it,  with  sensations  approaching  to  affright. 

Nor  is  the  intellectual  and  manual  labour  the  only  connderation :  the 
VKpeose  of  printing  such  a  book  of-figures,  (quadruple,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
one  of  words,}  must  be  overwhelming  to  ordinary  means.  The  common 
patrons  of  book-makers  (the  booksellers)  can  ill  appreciate  the  merits  of 
such  works  as  this,  and  as  little  calculate  its  possible  profits.  But  we 
have,  happily,  public  bodies  interested  in  the  progress  of  improvement, 
ftnd  ready  to  step  in  between  a  useful  labourer  in  the  scientific  vineyard, 
U)d  his  ruin,  if  unassisted.  Considering  the  extent  of  our  marine,  mili- 
Uiy,  and  commercial,  and  the  immense  amount  of  our  capital  afloat, 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  description  of  improvement  in  which  so  many 
and  so -much  are  immediately  intwested  as  in  that  of  navigatjun;  dot, 
consequently,  any  thing  bearing  so  immediately  and  permanently  on  ou; 


<  Nautical  anit  Aatraoomlcal  Tsblei,  for  facUitatioK  opcratioDf  in  Nsvi'ation 
and  Nsuticnl  Aitronomy  ^  coniprisinf  levcrBl  new  fables,  particularly  silained 
$ar  the  ni«BO  atniDEpbencal  Rerractiua  in  the  EmI  and  W»l  Indiei,  sad  in  A« 
Tanperstc  and  Frigid  Zones ;  the  TriuiU  of  9iity-one  StOM  over  the  Meridian 
oTGrMiiwich,  totbeY«arie:t6,incIutiv«.  Tu  wbicb  src  prefixed  a  full  Kxpls- 
naAoo  of  their  Urn  and  Application ;  Uesrriptiun  uf  the  moit  impnrtBQt  Instni- 
nran  used  by  the  Msrioer ;  copiuus  Rules  and  Example!  fur  flndinc  tlie  Loti' 
tode;  with  nariou)  ibort  Methods  of  BRCcrtamins  the  Luniptudc  by  Means  of 
Chronomelen,  Lunar  Obiervatiooi,  &c.  4e.  By  Tbamaa  Lyiiu.liic  Commnnder 
fal  the  Sco-nerrice  o(  the  East  lodia  Company,  and  Eianiiner  (appointed  by  tbe 
Hoa.  Court  of  Dircctori)  nfttaeOfficersofthitServire;  Anthor  of  ■  The  Improved 
BrMaw  of  Tda^iaphieCommuaifa^ow,'  '  9lar  Tables,' asd  '  Mar  TaUec  ; '  and 
'iWher  of  Nsficatioo  and  Nautical  AstrtHiomy.    London,  1R2S. 
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national  prosperity  as  suggestioDs  and  dUcoveries  t«ading  to  the  safety  uf 
the  lives  and  property  committed  (o  the  dangers  of  the  omor. 

We  have  not  been  fortuaate  enough,  in  the  coune  of  our  career,  to 
have  met  with  many  occasiona  on  which  we  could  conEcieotiousIy  in- 
dulge in  panegyric  on  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Directors  as  a  body. 
It  id,  therefore,  the  more  probable,  that  when  such  occasions  do  ofier,  w« 
abal]  hail  them  with  the  greater  aatiafaction.  We  hear  with  unqualified 
pleasure,  and  we  record  it  with  unqualified  praise,  that  the  meritorious 
author,  whose  work  now  lies  before  us — one  of  their  oldest  nautical  ser- 
vants— has  been  most  liberally  patronized  by  the  honourable  Cotirt,  in 
the  progress,  and  on  the  coi»plelion,  of  his  vast  work.  Such  patronage 
is  equally  creditable  to  both  panics. 

We  farther  learn,  that  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity-House  have  also  ' 
Been,  and  munificently  acknowledged,  the  merit 'and  utility  of  Captain 
Lynn's  Tables,  lliere  is  yet  another  public  body,  who,  if  they  hare  not, 
(on  which  point  we  lack  information,)  we  have  little  doubt,  in  due  time, 
will  direct  a  portion  of  the  national  patronage,  with  the  distribution  of 
which  they  are  so  liberally  and  judiciously  intrusted,  into  the  like  chan- 
nel :  we  allude  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  which  is  more  especially, 
and  by  statute,  called  on  so  to  do.  By  the  53  Geo,  III.  c.  2U.,  a  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  enactments,  from  the  12th  of  Anne  to  26th  of 
Geo.  n.,  that  Board  is  empower^'d  to  award  divers  sums  of  money  "  for 
making  and  publishing  obsen-atinns,  caJculationx,  and  tables,  or  towards 
improviu-^  and  correctiog  such  aa  have  been  alrenly  made,  or  for  other 
purposes  useful  to  navigation."  The  Board  are  thereby  authorized,  at  its 
discretion,' to  grant,  in  any  year,  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  such 
purposes ;  and  the  empowering  clauses  of  the  Act  are  very  judiciously 
Bjkpended  to  the  Nautical  Almanack. 

That  work,  so  extensively  useful,  being  necessarily  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  one  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  ship  on  a  long  voyage, 
thus  disseminatei^  a  knowledge  of  our  national  bounty  in  rewarding  iro- 
provemcnls  in  that  species  of  {;cience  so  essential  to  our  national  pros- 
perity. The  hope  and  prosppot  of  such  reward  and  distinction  must 
Operate  as  a  stimulus  to  deserve  them  ;  and  we  will  take  upon  ourselves 
to  say,  that  no  volume  has  hitherto  appeared,  tending,  as  it  professes,  "to 
facilitate  operations  in  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,"  so  extensively 
as  this  collection  of  Tables  by  Captain  Lynn. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  public  rewards  to  which  this  laborious 
work  lays  reasonable  claim,  and  which  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  sup- 
pose will  be  withheld,  we  may  felicitate  the  author  on  the  reception 
which  hu  Tables  will  meet  with  from  the  commanders  and  officers  of  bis 
own  service,  and  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  whom  it  will  prove  a  most  useful 
and  important  companion. 

Having  thus  given  this  work  our  hearty  commendation,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  pointing  at  a  few  of  its  most  prominently  useful  fea- 
tures, as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  our  cursory  inspection.  We 
should  not,  indeed,  on  such  an  inspection  alone,  have  felt  authorized  so 
strongly  to  recommend  any  work ;  bnt  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  are 
borne  out  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  eminent  men,  who,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  have  voluntarily  recorded  their  testimony  of  its  es' 
ceJleoce. 
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The  Tolume  opens  with  a  copioue  Introduction,  containing;  a  great 
variety  of  information,  valuable  to  the  incipient  as  well  as  to  the  practised 
marioeT.  The  directiona  for  choosing  and  adjusting  astronoinical  inUru- 
ments  are  well  digested  and  perspicuous.  Reaaonable  attention  to  these, 
on  the  part  of  those  about  to  purchase,  vili  alone  amply  repay  the  cost  of 
the  book ;  for  when  we  coosider  the  quantity  of  trash  sold  in  this  money- 
gettiiig  metropolis,  under  the  abused  name  of  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical  inctnunents,  the  importance  of  their  being  good,  and  the  probability 
of  their  being  had,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  tfa^ir  selection. 

Pasaifig  orer  several  valuable  Tables,  those  of  '  Half-elapsed  Time, 
Middle  IHme,  and  Ruing,'  arrest  our  notice.  They  are  composed  of 
numbers  easy  in  construction,  being  derived  from  the  simplest  of^ circular 
prooertiea,  and  calculated  to  seconds  of  time.  They  possess  great  merit, 
ancl  deaerve  the  applause  of  seamen  in  the  solution  of  that  important 
problem, '  To  find  the  latitude  by  double  altitudes.'  They  likewise  afford 
a  very  convenient  solution  to  Dr.  Briukley's  method  of  finding  the  lati- 
tude by  two  stare  ;  and  they  can  also  be  used,  with  peculiar  elegance  and 
&cility,  in  the  solution  of  the  lunar  problem  itself. 

The  form  of  Tables  Vlil.  and  IX.,  ('  Requisite  TablM,")  is  extremely 
convenient.  For  easy  application,  and  for  readv  adaptation  to  different 
states  of  the  Btmo^here,  they  are,  in  oor  estimation,  a  great  improreinent 
on  earlier  fonnuls. 

Tables  XXL,  XXIV.,  to  XXVI.,  contain  the  <  Tranaiu  of  5u/y-(»t« 
of  the  {Hincipal  Stan  over  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich  ; '  and  not  only  tlw 
exact  ^>parent  time  of  such  transit,  but  their  altitudes  aad  bearing  from 
a  ship  in  that  position ;  and,  consequently,  the  certain  meanaof  finding 
the  star,  to  the  capacity  of  even  a  very  young  observer,  with  a  slight  at- 
tention to  the  introductory  instructions,  240-1-2. 

Portions  of  this  work,  under  the  titles  of  '  Star  Tables,'  and  '  Solar 
Tables,*  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  have  been  found 
exceedingly  usefiil.  Since  their  publication,  the  compilers  of  the  Nau- 
tical Almanack  liave  extended  their  transits  £rom  twenty-four  stars  to 
sixty. 

Tlie  Tables  for  the  redaction  of  altitude,  and  the  altitudes  of  any 
cdestial  objects  at  certain  hours,  whereby  the  ship- time  is  found,  and 
longitude,  of  course,  by  chronometer,  are  among  those  eminently  useful. 
The  Lunar  Tables  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  are  here  adapted  to  three  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  those  of  Mr.  Lynn's  to  two,  and  those  of  that  eminent 
and  liber^  astronomer,  Dr.  Briiikley,  to  three.  A  Sexagesimal  Propor- 
tional Table,  for  taking  out  the  correspandiog'  seconds  to  parts  of  lo- 
garithms, &c.,  or  conversely,  and  the  last '  Table  of  the  Latitude,  Longi- 
tude, &c.  of  Places,'  extensive  to  a  degree  heretofore  unattempted, 
may  be  included  among  the  prominently  useful  parts  of  the  volume. 

But  willing  as  we  are  to  lengtlien  our  notice  of  this  highly  merilorious 
work,  we  recollect  that  the  great  m^ority  of  oitr  readers  are  neither  nau- 
tical nor  scientific.  We  ivilT,  therefore,  let  our  commendation  be  strong 
rather  than  lengthened ;  and  conclude  nith  recording  our  decided  opinion, 
that  the  safety  of  every  ship  proceeding  on  a  long  voyage,  and  ihe 
chance  of  shortening  it,  are  increased  by  having  ou  board,  and  giving  due 
attention  to,  '  Lynn  a  Tables.' 
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lacuiti  i»  the  MedUerranean—'PanteUaTia — Skify — Mythotogy, 
Fiction  and  History — Qozo  and  Malta. 

DiLHiHK  ouFproKTeuuptheMediterrEiD»n,  we  observed,  an  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  June,  the  whale  gurface  of  the  sea  covered  with 
louuts,  most  probably  driren  off  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  strong  wind. 
They  had  been  hut  a  little  time  in  the  water,  judging  from  the  perfection 
of  their  bodiM;  and  this  opinion  was  afterwards  conGrmed  by  our  fitid- 
iB%  sereral  alive  among  the  rigging  aloft.  We  examined  them  minutely, 
and  preserred  two  of  the  most  perfect  of  them  in  spirits.  They  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  description  given  of  the  Oryllus  Migr»tariui  of 
Linaecus,  or  common  migratory  locust,  which,  of  all  the  insects  capable 
of  injuring  tqaniiind,  seems  to  poisem  the  most  dreadful  powere  of  de- 
■tmction.'  Legions  of  these  animals  are  from  time  to  time  observed  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  Kavock  they  commit  ii  almost  fn- 
credthle  :  whole  prorinces  are  in  a  manner  desolated  by  them  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by  their  numbers ;  nay,  even  when  dead^ 
lliey  are  sti]!  terrible,  since  the  putrefaction  ariMUf  from  their  inoou' 
Gwvable  number  is  such  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  probable 
causes  of  pealilenoe  tn  the  Eastern  region!.  This  formidable  locust  ii  of 
»  brownidi  yellow,  variegated  about  the  belly  and  legs  with  a  Uuish 
Aeah-colour.  It  is  armed  with  jaws,  and  Aimiehed  with  feders ;  its  eyes 
are  singularly  dull,  withpecpendioular  streaks  of  white  in  them,  besidei 
whifb  it  httri  three  tnuHparantaptclis  in  the  front  of  iU  head.  On  all 
the  feet  the  daws  are  double,  and  its  bind  onea  tut  fenoed  for  leapin{f 
exactly  like  those  of  the  comman  grasshopper. 

HiMory  haa  not  su9er«d  their  tievastationa  to  pass  aanoticed.  Jd  tlw 
year  1748,  they  appeared  iu  irregular  flights  in  several  parts  of  Europet 
at  ii>  Gemany,  Fmoce,  and  Eoglaod  ;  and  in  the  capital  itself  and  its 
neighbourhood  great  numbers  were  seen ;  they  perished,  however,  in  a 
short  time,  and  were  happily  not  productive  of  any  m^riat  mischief, 
having  been  probably  driven  by  some  irregular  wind  out  of  their  intended 
course,  and  weakened  by  tke  coldness  of  our  climate.  Their  ravues  in 
TBrious  parts  of  the  world,  besides,  at  difierent  periods,  are  recorded  by  - 
numerous  authors.  In  t^  year  593  of  the  Ctirislian  en,  after  a  grejit 
drought,  these  aoimak  appeared  iu  such  vast  legions  as  to  cause  a  famine 
is  many  countries.  In  677,  Syiia  and  Mesopotamia  were  overrun  by 
them.  In  8  j2,  immense  swarms  took  their  flight  from  the  Eutem  regioaa 
intA  the  West,  flying  with  such  a  sound  that  they  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  birds :  they  destroyed  all  vegetables,  not  sparing  even  the  bark 
of  trees  and  the  thatch  of  houses,  aiu]  devouring  the  com  (o  rapidly  ai 
to  destroy,  on  compatation,  a  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  a  day  ;  dieir 
daily  marches,  or  distances  of  flight,  were  computed  at  twenty  ftiiles, 
and  these  were  regulated  by  leaders  or  kings,  who  flew  first  and  settled  on 
the  spot  iri)ich  waa  to  be  vinted  at  the  same  hour  the  ne^t  day  by  the 
whole  legion ;  these  marches  were  always  undertaken  at  sun-rise.     The 
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locDBta  were  ftt  length  driren  by  the  force  of  winds  ioto  the  Belgic  Oceao, 
and  being  thcuwn  bock  by  the  ddee,  and  left  un  the  sbore«,  caused  r 
dreadful  pestilence  by  tbdr  smell,  lii  1271,  dl  the  con-fielda  in  Milan 
were  destroyed;  aiid  in  the  yeai  1339,  all  those  of  Lombardy.  Iq 
1541,  Incredible  hosts  afflicted  Poknd,  iWallachia,  and  all  the  adjoioicg 
territtwies,  darkening  the  sun  with  their  numbera,  and  ravBging  all  the 
fruits  of  the  East. 

Volney,  in  hb  travels,  after  noticing  tlic  prevalence  of  earthquakes  ia 
the  Bast,  says :  "  Syria,  as  well  u  EgyjA,  Persia,  and  almost  all  the  south 
of  Asia,  is  subject  to  another  calamity  no  less  dreadful ;  1  mean  thos^ 
clouds  of  locusts  eo  ofteu  mentioned  by  tiareUera.  The  quantity  of 
these  insects  ia  incredible  to  all  who  have  not  seen  them,  and  witaened 
their  astoDishing  nuoibeis;  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  them  for 
the  ^nce  of  ureral  leagues.  The  noise  they  malce  in  browsing  on  the 
trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  resemblea  that 
of  an  army  foraging  in  secret.  The  Tartars  themselves  are  a  less  de- 
structive  enemy  than  these  little  animals  ;  one  would  imagine  that  £re 
had  followed  their  progress.  Wherev,er  their  myriads  spread,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  country  disappears,  as  if  a  covering  had  been  removed  ;  tree* 
and  plants,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  aad  reduced  to  the  naked  boughs  and 
Items,  cause  the  dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed  in  ao  iostaut  to  the 
rich  scenery  of  the  spring.  When  tliese  clouds  of  lecuita  take  their 
flight  to  Bumouot  any  obst^uJe,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil, 
the  heavens  may  Ijterally  be  said  to  be  obscuied  by  them.  Happily  this 
calamity  is  not  frequently  repealed,  for  it  is  the  inevitable  forenianer  of 
foniiae  and  the  maladies  it  occasions.  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  have  re- 
marked that  locusts  are  always  bred  by  two  mild  winters,  and  that  they 
constantly  come  from  the  I^esert  of  Arabia.  From  this  obseivation,  it  is 
easy  to  conc-eire  that  the  cold  not  having  been  rigorous  enough  to  destroir 
their  egg*,  they  multiply  suddenly,  and  the  herbage  failiog  tham  in  the 
immense  plains  of  the  desert,  innumerable  legions  issue  tiirth.  Whev 
they  malce  their  first  appearance  on  the  frontiers  of  the  calttvated  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  strive  to  drive  tbem  oS  by  raising  large  clouds  of 
unoke,  but  frequently  their  herbs  and  wet  straw  fail  them  ;  they  then  dig 
tr«Dches,  where  numbers  of  them  are  buried  ;  but  the  two  most  efiicRo 
cious  destroyers  of  these  insects,  are  the  south  or  south-easterly  winds, 
and  the  birds  called  the  samarma.  These  birds,  which  greatly  re&cnible 
the  woodpecker,  ^Ilow  them  in  large  flocks,  and  not  only  greedily  de' 
rour  tbem,  but  kill  as  many  as  they  can ;.  they,  are,  therefore,  much  re- 
spected by  the  peasants,  and  nobody  is  ever  allowed  to  shoot  them.  As 
for  the  southeriy  and  south -easterly  winds,  they  drive  with  violence 
these  clouds  of  locusts  over  the  Mediterranean,  when  such  quantities  of 
tbem  are  drowned,  that,  when  their  carcases  are  thrown  on  the  shore, 
they  infect  the  air  for  several  days  even  to  a  great  distance." 

On  the  following  day  we  had  variable  airs  and  calms  throughout  th« 
wlM^e  at  the  morning ;  during  which  we  observed  the  surface  ef  the 
water  for  several  leagues  a-head  of  us  to  be  covered  with  a  red  colour, 
broken  into  clouds  in  some  places,  and  in  others,  formiflg  one  conlinued 
stnasi.  On  a  nearer  aj^roach  we  found  it  to  b<  ^  mass  of  animal 
putrefactian,  swimoiing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  like  oil,  and  emitting  a 
most  disagreeable  odour.  In  several  places  we  could  distinctly  discecu 
fragmeBls  of  iocusts,  ud,  on  drawisg  up  a  bucket  full  of  this  UltJi,  ws 
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found  MVeral  of  their  bodies  almost  perfect  undenieftth  this  surface,  the 
mus  being  several  feet  in  depth.  It  occBaioned  fiucb  an  unpleasant 
sraell  as  to  oblige  as  to  throw  it  overboard  immediately,  nor  were  we 
clear  of  the  general  msss  of  it  until  midnight. 

Running  with  a  moderate  breeze  all  night,  we  were,  on  the  next  day, 
abreast  of  the  uninhabited  island  of  Zambro  ;  and  at  noon  were  off  Cape 
Bon,  a  high  promontory,  projecting  from  a  low  and  narrow  sandy  isthmus, 
remarkable  for  its  summit  displaying  horizontal  strala  of  white  spar 
stone,  which  render?  it  barren  and  unproductive,  the  ioterBlices  being 
covered  with  a  short  browD  heath. 

At  sun-set  we  were  abreast  of  Pantellaria,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  which  we  obseri'ed  to  occupy  a  considerable  space  of  ground  ; 
and  the  northern  side  of  the  island  presented  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
cultivated  spot.  A  square  tower  stood  near  the  water,  and  a  pier  in- 
closed some  vessels  whose  masts  we  could  plainly  discem.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  about  25  mite*  in  circa m fere oce,  and  containing  4000  or  5000 
inhabitants,  under  the  dominion  of  Sicily.  Tlic  principal  productions  are 
olives,  figs,  raisins,  capers,  and  cotton  ;  cattle  are  numerous,  but  bread- 
corn  is  imported  from  Sicily.  In  the  year  1538,  Dragiit,  Captain  Pasha 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  landed,  took  the  fortress,  and  made  1000  prisoners, 
bnt  soon  abandoned  it.  Their  laogui^  and  dress  are  a  mixture  of  the 
Arabic  and  Italian. 

After  some  squally  weather  and  contrary  winds  we  at  length  came 
within  sight  of  Sicily,  uiakiog  the  coast  towards  its  western  extremity, 
I  had  before  read  the  highly  entertaining '  Tour  of  Brydone '  through  tlus 
celebrated  island,  and  now  recurred  to  it  again  with  increased  pleasure ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  pass,  for  the  first  time,  a  spot  so  remarkable  for 
the  scenes  of  history,  fable,  and  poetry,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  re- 
trace and  recapitulate  its  leading  events. 

Sicily  is  by  tar  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  populouB  island  in  the  Medi' 
lerraneao.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  people  originally  Spaniards,  and  called 
Sicanians.  The  Sicules,  inhabitants  of  Latium,  penetrated  afterwards 
into  this  island,  and  drove  the  Sicanians  from  the  south  and  west  parts. 

Several  c«lonies  of  Greeks  next  transported  themselves  into  Sicily,  and 
the  ancient  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  the 
counby.  The  Oreeks  built  several  handsome  cities,  several  of  which  are 
remaining  to  this  day ;  but  the  most  considerable  Was  Syracuse,  founded 
by  the  Etolians. 

Arcbius,  of  Corinth,  a  man  bold  and  enterprising",  entered  Sicily  with 
a  colony  of  Dorians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  about  765 
years  before  Christ.  The  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  port,  induced  him  to  enlarge  the  city  considerably,  and  it  soon  be- 
come ono  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

Agrigcntum,  the  next  city  to  Syracuse,  was  equally  exposed  to  revolu- 
tion. Phalaris  made  himself  master  of  it  in  the  year  572,  B.  C,  and 
exercised  there  during  sixteen  years  every  species  of  cruelty.  He  was 
killed  by  Telemachus,  the  grandson  of  Theron,  the  liberator  of  his  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  its  king. 

The  fugitives  of  Syracuse  wishing  once  more  to  get  possession  of  their 
city,  in  the  year  491  implored  succour  from  Gelon,  King  of  Geta,  a  city 
frf  Sicily.  Oelon  conducted  himself  with  so  much  prudence,  that  the 
Symcnwans  iinaiiimoiisly  elected  him  .to  be  their  kin?.     His  first  care 
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wu  to  reinatate  agricultorG,  and  he  worked  in  the  fielda  ftt  the  head  of 
the  laboarera.  He  augmenlod  Syracuse,  fortified  it,  and  become  after- 
rards  ao  powerful  as  to  become  master  of  nil  Sicily. 

GelMidied  io  the  year  476,  B.  C,  leaving  behind  him  the  cbaracterof 
a  good  priace,  and  regretted  by  all  lanks  of  Sicilians.  He  waa  sncceeded 
hy  his  brother  Hiero,  or  Hieroo,  a  maa  said  to  be  naturally  bard  and 
tnoTMe,  but  softened  by  Simooides,  Pindar,  and  Bacchilides,  whom  he 
encooraged  and  long  kept  at  his  court.  He  died  466  yearn  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  brother,  Thrasibulus,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  vices  without  the  good  qualities  of  his  predecessor. 

DionysiiM  rendered  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  405,  B.  C,  reigning 
thirty-seven  year*.  He  was  succeeded  hy  Dionysiua  the  Tyrant,  who 
reigned  twenty-five  years,  when,  being  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  he  look 
refuge  in  Corinth,  where  he  established  a  school.  Agathocles  brought 
the  Siciliaiie  under  hie  yoke  317  years  B.  C,  and  reigned  twenty-six 
years-  From  his  death,  Sicily  became  the  theatre  of  contUiual  war 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans;  and  neither  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Syracuse,  nor  the  machines  invented  by  Archimedes,  were  suffi- 
cient to  present  Marcellus's  conquest  of  it  in  208,  B.  C. 

Sicily  floorished  under  the  Romans ;  hut  in  the  decline,  or  rather 
towards  the  full  of  that  empire,  it  came  under  the  Vandals,  and  aftor- 
wards,  the  Kings  of  Italy.  The  Saracens  were  contiuaal  in  their  attacks 
tipon  it ;  and  in  A.  D.  623,  the  Emperor*  of  tbe  East  ceded  it  to  Lewis 
le  Debonnaire,  Emperor  of  the  West ;  after  which  time  the  Saracens 
occupied  a  put  of  it,  until  driven  out  hy  the  Normans  in  1004.  The 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  it,  from  that  time  until  the  present, 
have  been  endless,  and  present  a  tedious  succession  of  possessors. 

The  interest  of  the  voy^er,  as  he  passes  along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  {■ 
■are  to  be  more  strongly  excited  by  every  league  that  he  advances  up  its 
coasts ;  for,  indqwndently  of  its  having  been  tbe  theatre  of  early  and 
■otbeotic  history,  it  is  also  one  of  the  principal  regions  of  classic  fable 
and  po^rr.  The  stnpendoos  Etna  was  the  residence  of  Vulcan,  and  tba 
ibrge  of  uie  Cyclops,  from  whence  JujHter  was  supplied  with  the  tbun- 
der-bolts  of  destruction.  They  are  repreeented  as  having  only  one  eye 
in  tbe  middle  of  their  foreheads.  Jupiter  having  hurled  his  thunder  at 
Esculafuus,  because  hy  the  power  of  medicine  he  restored  the  dead  to 
li&,  Apollo,  tbe  father  of  tbe  god  of  physic,  destroyed  all  the  Cyclops 
with  his  arrows,  to  revenge  (he  death  of  bis  son. 

Notwithstanding  the  origin  of  liiost  fables  is  lost  in  antiquity,  the  most 
prominent  of  them  are  likely  to  have  had  their  foundation  in  ttnth.  The 
learned  Mr.  Biyant,  in  his  '  Analysis,'  has,  indeed,  already  attempted  to 
divest  traditioD  of  fable,  and  to  reduce  the  truth  to  its  original  purity, 
iUnstntting  the  truth  of  Gibbon's  remark,  that  on  a  narrow  basts  of  ac- 
knowledged truth  an  immense  but  rude  superstructure  of  fable  has  been 
erected.  It  will  not  be  nninteresting,  perhaps,  to  trace,  in  the  instance 
of  the  Sicilian  fables,  the  affinity  between  truth  and  fiction :  we  shall,  at 
least,  own  it  (o  be  ingenious, 

Tbe  Cyclops  were,  in  reality,  a  maritime  nation,  of  the  same  family  as 
ibe  Pbeoicians  and  CadmiaiM,  who  came  from  Egypt,  that  African  mo- 
tber  of  many  European  colonies.  Tbey  settled  principally  in  Sicily,  but 
memorials  of  them  remained  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  where  their  skill 
in  Tariotts  branches  of  science  was  known  and  encouraged.    Tbe  noUe 
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and  atnpendoua  effoita  of  the  Cj'clops  i  n  architecture  are  visible  in  hittorr 
by  the  tsrin  Pelorian,  applied  to  auy  tbiug  ina.gDificent,or  ^reat,— an 
epithet  originally  given  to  edifices  sacred  to  the  CyclopiaD  deity,  Pelonic, 
or  the  sua.  The  Idie  Dactyli,  who  are  geaerally  said  to  have  been  the 
£r»t  that  forged  metals  aod  brought  them  intu  general  us^,  were  Cyclo- 
pians,  and  their  forges  near  Mount  Eidb,  which  afforded  ajch  a  acopa  to 
the  imaginatioD  of  ancient  poets,  and  enabled  them  to  render  metal  sub- 
servieat  to  the  purposes  of  naval  architecture  and  domestic  use. 

Ths  Cyoiopa  are  also  mentioned  u  being  employed  to  form  the  marl- 
time  citiea  of  ancient  Mycene  and  Tiryns.  Euripidei  says  that  th«y 
built  the. walls  of  theBrst  after  the  Phenician  rule;  and  Sti^o observes, 
"  Pnetns  seema  to  hare  been  the  6rat  who  used  Tiryna  as  a  harivMir, 
which  plac«  he  walled  round  by  the  asuitance  of  the  Cyclt^ans.  They 
were  seven  in  number,  styled  Gaatrocbeers,  and  lived  by  Uieir  labour.'' 
These  s«ven  €ycl<^,  Bryant  supposes  to  have  been  aevss  Cyclopiaii 
towen,  built  by  the  people  of  that  name,  encompaasiag  tbe  barboDr,  to 
afibrd  light  to  vemels  approaching  it  in  the  nighL 

The  description  which  the  ancient  poets  gave  of  the  Cyclopiaos  ww 
founded  in  truth :  the  dreadful  eye  that  glared  in  thdr  forehead  waa,  in 
reality,  the  circular  caaeiDent  that  was  placed  at  the  top  of  their  ligfat- 
'  houses,  as  a  direction  to  mariners ;  and  what  conBrmed  the  roiitaln  into 
,  which  tbe  Grecians  were  led  respecting  this  circumstance,  ^iroceeded 
from  an  eye  which  the  Cycloptaa  artists  represented  orer  the  entrance  of 
Iheirncred  templea. 

The  manner  in  which  tbeae  ligkt-houaee  were  constructed  is  described 
tt  large  by  Bryant  They  were  all  sacred  to  tbe  sun,  their  tutelar  deity, 
as  before  remarked,  and  from  that  circunMtance  often  called  Cd-Oa, 
There  were,  indeed,  few  beadlaods  without  tbeir  temple  or  altar,  (which 
were  both  occasionally  naed  aa  fire-towers) ;  and  as  the  Cc^oose  ware 
■acred  to  the  Apollo  of  Greece,  he,  in  ooosaquenoe,  was  oAeo  called 
the  tutelar  god  of  tbe  coast.  Hence  the  name  of  Colonna,  the  celebrated 
promontory  of  Greece,  on  which  stands  to  this  day  the  splendid  ruioa  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Mberva,  of  which  Honur  meaks  as  coieaipormrr 
with  Troy ;  for,  in  tbe  third  book  of  tbe  Odyssey,  Ncator,  after  relating 
the  seduction  of  Clyt«mneatra,  passing  to  titt  roturo  of  tke  Greeks,  aays : 

Sut  when  to  Sunlum's  sacred  point  we  came, 
Crowii'd  with  ihe  lemple  of  the  Athenian  dame, 
Atrides'  jhIoi,  Pheonies,  diets  expired,  &c. 

When  t)ie«e  light-hooses  were  situated  upon  eminenees  of  considerable 
bdght,  they  were  called  Tor,  which  signified  both  a  hiU  and  a  tower; 
vben  compounded,  they  were  atyled  Tor-Is,  or  fire-lowert.  The  cfnthet 
"Tor  is  also  ^tplied  to  serenil  of  the  most  elievated  eauneaces  diat  have 
toirera  on  there  ;  for  instance,  that  abrupt  and  frightful  precipice  io  Der- 
byshire, called  the  Main  Tor ;  beaidoa  Glastonbury  Tor,  in  Sotneraetriiira, 
Tor-AU>ey,  io  Devonshire,  aev^'al  elevationa  on  Dartmoor  in  the  aane 
county,  aa  well  as  Tor-bay  and  Tor-point,  sa  the  wa-cowt;  from  all 
wf  «Uch,  except  i%«  first,  ijie  sec  is  viaihle ;  so  that  they  night  formerly 
Jiave  aoiwered  the  purpose  <^  the  Cycli^ian  ooea ; — Bot  to  mMiian  the 
■NQiber  of  places  on  the  «oasta  of  the  Uediterraoean,  with  that  ^tbft 
ftSxed  to  tbeir  names. 

When  th<  emiaeuces  on  which  tboae  lig;ht-hou>e«  atood  ivoe  my 
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mufld,  they  were  called  Tith.  TithoDus,  M  much  cel^br&ted  for  hia 
loDgevit^,  wag  in  reality  one  of  theM  structureB  of  long  standiiig.  A 
PhanM,  dedicated  to  the  aua  Thetis,  the  ancient  goddeM  of  the  sea,  wa» 
only  a  fire-tower  near  the  oceao,  called  Tith-Is ;  and  the  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Cfclops  by  tl|0  airovs  of  AppUo,  iqerely  relatea  to  the  maaaer 
in  irhieh  the  beacoiu  on  the  Cyclopiio  turreta  in  Sicily,  facing  due  eait, 
vere  extinguithed  by  the  ray*  of  the  risiDg  auu.  Chirou,  a  compouod  d 
Chir-Oo,  (the  tower  of  the  sun,)  was  a  sacred  college,  iahaiUted  by 
pnests  styled  Ceutauti,  frora  their  deity  Cahen-Taur,  and  who,  froni  their 
wastoa  cnieltiw,  were  aptly  figured  as  an  uiimal  pttrtftlcing  both  of  the 
human  and  brute  fenn.  In  these  colleges  young  persoas  were  in- 
stfupMd  in  the  sciences;  and  both  Achilles  and  Jason  are  said  to  have 
KCMTCd  aCbirDDian  education :  indeed,  they  were  the  only  places  where 
the  mvigabMS  of  that  day  could  be  instructed.  Caator,  the  tutelar  deity 
of  sailprs,  was  also  a  Chirooian  edifice,  which  served  both  as  a  temple 
and  a  ^laros,  er  li^-houBe.  Charon,  the  celebrated  ferryman  of  th4 
Styx,  was  a  name  of  the  like  import  and  etymolt^  with  Chiron :  the 
most  remarkable  temple  with  the  former  appellation  stood  opposite  to 
Memphis,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  Near  this  ^wt  persons  of 
coDaeqnence  were  buried ;  and  as  the  temple  stood  adjoining  the  cata- 
combs, thn  region  (rf' which  was  called  the  Acherooian  Plain,'  an  offering 
was  made  ti  the  Cbaroo,  or  tower,  when  the  body  was  landed ;  the  whole 
of  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  mythological  history  of  this  per- 

Minos,  so  greatly  celebrated,  was  in  reality  a  P<>g^  deity,  the  Meoes 
aod  Meoon  of  £^pt,  and  the  Maues  of  Lydia.  The  lunar  god  Neuas, 
the  same  as  Noas  or  Noah,  was  styled  in  Crete,  Minos,  Min-qoas,  whose 
city  was  Min-Noa.  Diodonis  Siculus  mentions  him  as  the  first  lai^ver, 
a  man  of  a  most  exalted  soul,  and  one  that  was  a  great  promoter  of  civil 
iodety.  A  tower,  called  Men-Tor,  the  tower  of  Men  or  Menes,  was  dedi- 
cated U>  this  deity  in  the  island  ot  Crete,  who,  being  worshipped  under  a 
particular  hieroglyphic,  they  styled  Minotaurus;  and  this  tower,  like  the 
other  light-houses  or  naval  colleges,  was  the  scene  of  cruelty  and  injuBtice, 
Some  of  the  principal  youth  of  Athens  were  annually  sacrificed  in  this 
building,  as  the  Carthaginians  sent  their  children  to  be  sacrificed  at 
Tyre.  Tlie  cruelties  of  P^;an  rites  were  thus  eecrcdy  performed  by  the 
treachery  of  those  who  were  stationed  in  places  of  difficulty  to  warn 
mariners  of  their  danger ;  and  those  prpfesRed  guardians  of  mankind  were 
iti  worst,  because  its  most  secret,  enemies,  loe  fabled  Furies  or  Furiss, 
and  the  Harpies,  were  originally  these  priests  of  fire,  whose  cruelties 
became  «o  enormous  that  they  themselves  were  enrcJled  with  demons'. 
One  mode  of  sacrificing  strangers,  and  the  most  plausible,  was  to  oblige 
them  to  wrestle,  in  the  area  before  the  light-house  or  temple,  with  an 
athletic  priest  trained  to  the  exeicise,  and  skilled  in  the  work  of  death. 
According  to  Purchas,  when  the  Spaniards  got  access  to  the  western 
viNld,  there  were  to  be  obserred  many  rites  and  many  terms,  similar  to 
those  which  were  so  common  among  the  sons  of  Ham.  Among  others, 
was  this  particular  custom  of  making  the  perscil  who  was  deseed  for  a 
ricdm  engage  in  fight  with  a  priest  of  the  temple.  We  perceire,  there- 
fore, there  was  much  propriety  in  that  savage  and  terrible  character  which 
history  aawgned  to  those  Cyclopiaos  who  possessed  the  SicUian  province 
of  LeostiiiB,  called  Xathi?,  and  wf  whom  Polyphemus  is  jmng^oed  to 
E  2 
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have  been  chief.  It  waa  their  custom  to  ucrifice  all  strangara  v)io  were 
drireii  on  their  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  Greek  poet,  Euripidea,  ia  correct 
when  he  make*  Silenus  declare  th&t  the  flesh  of  the  unfortunate  sufierers 
waa  loolced  on  aa  a  deUcious  repast. 

In  the  Sirens,  when  their  real  history  is  considered,  we  shall  perceive 
still  some  affinity  betwixt  tmth  and  fable.  Like  the  cruel  Lamn,  these 
Sirens  were  Cadiite  or  Canaanitish  priests  and  priestesses,  who  Kred 
chiefly  in  their  templee  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  particularly  near 
three  small  islands  that  were  called  after  them.  The  fame  of  these  tem- 
ples was  notorious,  on  account  of  the  women  who  officiated,  whoee  cruelty 
and  profligacy  was  beyond  description.  The  shores  on  which  they  redded 
are  aescribed  by  Vii^  as  bring  covered  with  the  bones  of  mariners,  se- 
duced thither  by  the  plaintive  harmony  of  the  Canaanites,  which  was 
exquiaitely  expressed  in  the  artful  warblings  of  these  Sirena.  Thei) 
sacred  hymns,  accompanied  by  this  ancient  music,  were  too  often  fatal 
to  the  passing  crew.     Circe  therefore  advised  Ulysses  to  avoid  them  :— 

'   Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the  seaa ; 
Heir  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 
Unblest  the  man  whom  music  makes  to  slray 
Near  the  cunt  coast,  and  listen  to  their  lay. 
Fly,  fiy  the  dangerous  coast.  Homer's  Odtsset. 

Similar  rites  prevailed  at  Cypiua;  and  as  it  was  customary,  in  the 
perilous  voyages  of  the  ancients,  for  mariners  to  hasten  to  the  altnr  of 
the  chief  aeity  of  the  country  on  which  their  ship  had  been  wrecked, 
they  who  experienced  this  calamity  on  the  western  coast  of  Cyprus  were 
only  saved  from  a  watery  grave  to  endure  a  more  dreadful  death.  The 
natives  of  Curium  esteemed  it  a  religious  rite  to  Eeize  on  such  defenceless 
strangers  as  had  thus  fled  to  their  altar  of  Apollo,  and,  without  compunc- 
tion, aBsembled  to  see  them  hurled  from  the  precipice  on  which  hie  temple 
was  placed.  This  reign  of  eatanic  cruelty  is  noted  by  Herodotus,  as  pre- 
vailing in  the  Tauric  Chersonesua  :  "  The  people  of  this  place,"  says  he 
ID  hie  Melpomene,  "  worship  the  virgin  goddess  Artemis,  at  whose  shrine 
they  sacrifice  all  persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  upon 
theii  coast,  and  all  the  Grecians  that  they  can  lay  hold  of,  when  they 
are  at  any  time  thither  driven.  All  these  they,  without  any  ceremony, 
brain  with  a  club ;  though  others  say,  that  they  shove  them  off  headlong 
from  a  high  precipice;  &r  their  temple  is  founded  on  a  cliff."  The  Ly- 
caonian  priests  of  fire,  in  their  maritime  towers  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
LycKus,  or  Apollo,  first  introduced  human  sacrifices,  and  gave  a  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  infants. 

The  Faro  of  Messina,  to  the  north  of  this  island,  foroilng  the  straits 
which  separate  it  from  the  continent  of  Italy,  derived  its  name  from  the 
Pharos  or  light-houses  that  were  built  there  to  warn  sailors  from  the 
(langers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Aristotle  has  a  long  prose  chapter 
describing  its  terrors,  and  both  Homer  and  Vi^  have  celebrated  it  in 
song:— 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  fbnns. 

And  here  Charybdis  {ills  the  deep  wilh  Morms: 

When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 

Ihe  rough  rock  loatt;  tumultuous  bott  the  waves ; 

They  toss,  Ihey  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise. 

Like  \taiers  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaie ; 
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Eternal  mists  obscure  the  aerial  plaiui 

And  high  above  tlje  rock  the  spuuts  the  maiu. — 

When  Id  ber  ^iphs  the  rushing  sea  subsides, 

Siie  drains  the  ocean  with  her  lelluent  tides ; 

The  rock  rebellows  with  a  thundering  sound  ; 

Deep,  wondrous  deep,  below  appears  the  ground.      Pope's  Homer. 

The  deKtiptioD  of  Virgil,  though  more  recent  in  point  of  date,  ia 
eqully  aunute  end  circmustaDtial,  and  even  still  more  terrific  :-^ 

That  realm  of  old,  a  ruin  huge  w 

Id  lensth  of  ages  from  the  cooth 

With  force  coDvulnve  bui^t  the  isle  away ; 

TUtongfa  the  dread  opening  brok^  the  thundering  sea- 

At  once  the  thundering  sea  Sicilia  tore. 

And  sunder'd  from  the  fair  Hesperiau  shore  ; 

And  still  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  towns  divides 

With  scanty  channels  and  contracted  tides  ; 

Fierce  to  the  risht  tremendous  Scylla  roan ; 

Cfaarybdis,  on  Ute  left,  the  flood  devours : 

Tlirice  swallow'd  in  her  womb,  subsides  the  sea, 

Deep, deep  as  hell;  and  thrice  she  ipouts  away. 

From  ber  olack  bellowing  gulphs  disgorged  on  high, 

Waves  aAer  waves,  that  dash  against  the  sky.  Pitt's  Vihcil. 

Lucietiiu,  Orid,  Sallust,  Seneca,  aa  well  as  many  of  the  old  Sicilian 

and  Italian  poets,  describe  it  in  equal  terms  of  hoiror,  though  length  of 

time,  and  the  superior  skill  of  modern  navigaton,  haa  rendered  their 

terrors  less  formidable. 

On  the  side  vhere  Scylla  stood,  a  Pharos  was  erected  ;  and  Chajryb- 
dig,  being  subterranean  cares  which  cause  dangerous  eddies  and  wlurl- 
pmjs,  was  called  the  cavern  of  the  Cyclops.  Fahle  describes  Scylla  aa 
being  surrouaded  with  howling;  dogs,  which  probably  alluded  to  those 
ferocious  priests  of  the  temple  by  whom  human  victims  were  sacrificed 
and  afterwards  feasted  on.  Ulysses,  when  entering  the  dangerous  pass, 
is  represented  to  have  had  sLt  of  his  companions  seized  by  Scylla,  and 
lost  the  same  number  in  the  cavern  of  the  Cyclops.  Indeed,  it  was  im- 
powible  to  pass  with  safety,  for  if  one  danger  was  surmounted  the  other 
was  sure  to  complete  the  destruction.  Hence  the  proverb  still  applied  to 
those  who  in  attempting  to  avoid  one  evil  fall  into  another — 
Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  viiare  Charybdim, 
Falconer  has  not  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  so  fine  an  allusion  as 
this  affords  to  the  subject  of  his  admirable  poem  ;  for  after  describing,  in 
the  oervous  langnage  of  maritime  phraseology,  the  horrors  of  tlieir  situa- 
tion, in  danger  of  foundering  by  layiog-to,  and  ruBhiog  on  to  certain  de- 
struction by  scudding,  he  beautifully  observes — 

Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son 

Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun. 

When  Pelinurus  from  the  helm  descried 

The  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastern  side ; 

While  ia  the  west,  with  hideous  yann  disclosed. 

His  onward  patli  CharylidU'  gulph  opposed! 
The  double  danger  as  by  turns  he  viewed. 

His  wheeling  bark  her  arduous  track  pursued; 
Tlius,  while  to  right  and  Xeh  destruction  lies, 

Between  ih*  ralremes  the  dating  vessel  flies,— SiilPWBKK,  Canto  HI. 
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We  were  det&ined  ia  the  channel  between  Sicily  and  Malta  for  eeveral 
days,  owing  to  the  prerslence  of  calnw  and  light  variable  wiada.  The 
climate,  however,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  (July,)  wai  ao  delicious, 
that  it  was  sufficient  happiness  to  exist  and  breathe  the  pure  and  bland 
atmosphere  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

We  approached  Malta  from  the  west ;  and  in  pasung  the  island  of 
'Gozo,  we  went  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  lliis  was  Uie  island  on 
which  Telemachus  and  Mentor  were  wrecked,  and  aostmiptiimlriy  entir- 
tained  by  Calypso.  We  could  see  nothing  that  reseinbl«d  the  ^otto  of 
the  goddess  as  we  coasted  along ;  nor  could  we  observe  those  verdant 
banks  eternally  covered  with  flowers,  nor  those  lof^  trees  lor  ever  in 
blowoia,  that  kwt  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  and  afforded  a  sacred  shade 
to  the  baths  of  her  and  her  companiooe. — All  waa  tttetamorphoeed, 
though  we  still  continued  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  fiction. 

The  entiaoce  to  the  harbour  of  Lavalette,  in  Malta,  is  imposing  in  the 
extreme ;  as  the  fortifications,  close  to  which  every  ship  has  to  paw,  seem 
sufficient  to  annihilate  the  moat  powerful  naval  force  titat  could  be 
brought  against  it.  .-We  entered  the  harbour  at  sunset,  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  on  deck,  enjoying  the  noi-eltj  and  beauty  of  the 
surronnding  scene. 
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Tu  sweet,  when  in  the  glowing  west 
*    The  Sun's  bright  wheels  their  eottne  are  leavii 
Upon  the  aiure  Oeean's  breast 

To  watch  the  dark  wai*  slowly  heaving. 
And  oh  I  at  glimpse  of  early  mom, 

Wlien  Rdly  monks  their  beads  are  lelUn'g, 
^s  sweet  to  hear  the  inapirint:  bom 

Yrom  glen  to  mountain  tvildly  swelling ! 
And  it  is  sweet  at  mid-day  honr, 

Beneath  the  forest  oak  reclining, 
T>  bear  the  driving  tempests  pour, 
'    Each  sense  to  fairy  dieams  rMgoing, 
Tis  sweet,  where  nodding  roeks  around 

The  nightshade  dark  Is  wildlv  wreathing, 
1*0  listen  10  some  solemn  sound. 

From  harp  or  lyre  divinely  breathing ! 
And  sweeter  yet  the  genuine  glow 

Of  youtbfii!  Friendship's  high  devotion, 
Responsive  lb  the  voice  of  wo. 

When  heaves  the  heart -with  stroAg  binotion. 
And  youlh  is  sweet  wilh  many  a  joy. 

That  frolic  by  an  artless  measure ; 
And  age  is  sweet  with  less  alloy, 

In  tranquil  thought  and  silent  pleasure. 
Fqr  He  who  gave  the  Ufe  we  share. 

With  every  charm  his  gift  adorning, 
Bade  eve  her  pearly  dew  drops  v/ear. 

And  4ress'd  in  smHes  the  unA  of  morning ! 
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Ill  oat  lut  Number,  we  notioed  leveral  defeeti  mad  omiMioiM  of  whuh 
Mr.  M'Cnlloch  was  guilty  in  fail  hi<torieal  ikatcb  of  the  rite  utd  progrw 
tt  Potitica]  EcoBomT.  W«  now  retarn  to  the  rabject  of  hit  '  DiicaurM,' 
ibr  the  parpoae  of  o&ricg  &  fe»  commenta  on  eome  of  Hr.  M'Cuiiocb'a 
tmn  in  doctrine: — 

I.  At  p.  9,  he  cdia  poUtical  eoonomj  a  "  a  acieiiee  feiuded  on  /act 
amd  experimtnt."  A  gremter  eiror  thefe  eaiiBot  be :  poIiticaJ  eoooooif 
ii  a  tcie*ce  pnperiy  •>>  called  ;  i.  e.  an  A  priori  sjsten  of  tnitb.  Lrt 
Be  take  oae  iBMance — the  Ricardian  theor;  of  profit*.  According  to  tbia 
iheoiy,  profits  rary  inrersely  aa  wagea.  Now  what  ia  the  eridence  of 
llua  importaot  theorem,  and  bow  came  Mr.  Ricardo  to  diacover  it  ?  Mr. 
M'Culloch  will  not  ntaiotain  bdj  tbiog  u  mooitroua  aa  that  anr  aeriea 
•f  empirical  inquuiea  or  obeerration*,  aucfa  aa  the  kwgeat  lite  could 
famish,  would  warrant  a  cooclusioD  of  tbia  nature.  Prooeeding  in  this 
etniHrical  way,  to  whom  ahoald  Mr.  Ricardo  have  addreased  hia  qnea- 
tioDa  ?  With  what  hope  of  obtaining  a  civil  anawer  ?  With  what  poa- 
aibilitj  of  obtuoing  a  true  one  ?  The  inductioD  would  aerer  appfoximate 
to  a  anfietent  one.  Supposing  him,  howerer,  armed  with  the  power  of 
goveraiaent,  and  putting  oat  of  view  the  intentioiud  decqitioas  of  those 
wfao  had  an  inlcMat  in  exaggerating,  or  in  uoderratiog  tiwir  real  pmfita, 
Mill  there  wonM  be  the  ntmost  anarchy  in  the  retoma ;  {or,  with  the 
preaeat  intricate  inteitexture  of  fiaed  aiid  dretilaling  capital,  and  the 
eoeeftalB  duration  of  the  former,  no  man  eudd  ntalcB  aa  aocaiate  iMura 
of  hia  pra6ta.  The  caae  reqniiaa  alao  a  concurrent  aecaimt  of  wages  no 
leas  acenrate ;  and  aoC  otdy  an,  but  are  must  bear  tfceae  cidlateral  awwwiiWa 
of  wages  and  profita  for  diEneat  periods,  ia  order  that  it  mig^  a^rar 
tfarowgfa  a  leag  scries  of  rariatioii*,  that  whalMrer  wagta  had,  at  any 
tiaie,  lost,  profila  had  gmned  ;  and  Bice  verja.  Ia  I^pnta  audi  a  tfaiag 
BHgbt  ba  faaaible;  not  upon  thia  earth  of  can.  And  ia  that  way,  we 
may  be  aaanrod,  that  Bf r.  Ricaido  never  reached  his  disearcfy.  Or  ai^ 
pose  (whidi  haa  sometimaa  happeaed  ia  mathematici)  that  in  this  wajr 
(i.  e.  by  a  few  chanoe  obaarration*)  be  may  have  haaa  led  ta  snapect  tb« 
law,  still  be  maat  have  sooght  for  some  hitler  proof;  fyr  ia  this  way  be 
eaold  Bsnr  bare  estaUtsbed  it  to  tiw  aatjAction  of  othim,  aor  indeed  to 
Ua  owe.  How,  ibea,  Aos  be  eatahtiahad  it  ?  Hia  pmof  baa  not  beaa 
fcnaoUly  preaaited  by  bim  ia  the  sb^w  o^  a  dcmoaatratam ;  bat  it  ia 
capable  of  beiag  eo,  aad  it  amounts  to  tbia ;  ^t  protits  matt  rary  ia- 
vanely  aa  wages ;  becauee,  soppoee  a  caae  in  wiiich  the;  did  aot,  aa 
absurdity  will  arise  from  nbidi  tbeta  is  uo  escape.  If  thia  be  so,  Ua 
ihenreai  is  good  ia  ooatempt  of  all  experiment ;  aiace  ao  case  of  opponag 
experieaoe  «oiild  be  adduced  which  would  not  at  the  aame  lirae  placa 
the  aoderataadiag  in  oppoaitiaa  m  itadf. 

Aa  Ibe  queation  ia  one  ^  the  greatest  imponance,  and  aa  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loefa  is  not  singalar  ia  making  it  the  piaisc  of  political  economy  that  it 
nala  ^oa  a  basia  of  experiment  and  iuductioo,  (a  mode  uf  ooinpliiDene 
wUefa  is  n«w  oaed  witb  the  vagaesess  of  aslaog  pbraae,)  it  will  be  wortii 
«  bile  taeaamiae  the  jiarticalatiUuatcatioB  widi  a'bieh  bo  baa  aupfioMed 
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hit  general  propositioD,  It  c&n  hardly  be  neceuu?  to  tell  tbe  most  un- 
philtMophic  reader,  that  ao;  truth,  be  it  ia  what  department  of  Icdow ledge 
it  may,  which  needs  the  aid  of  experience  for  its  estaUishment,  canned 
he  of  that  class  which  are  denominated  neceaaary  truths ;  t .  e.  which,  like 
mathematical  truths,  cannot  he  imagined  otherwise,  without  pladog  the 
intellect  in  self-contradiction;  for  truths,  that  are  necessahly  such,  can 
seed  no  attestation  from  e:<petienc«,  having  a  paramount  evidence  from 
the  reasou,  i  priori  (i.e.  antecedently  to  mil  experience).  For  instance: 
we  should  all  laugh  at  being  told  that  any  truth  of  geometry  or  arith^ 
metic  had  stood  the  test  of  ages,  or,  had  gained  one  jot  of  weight  from 
the' concurrent  experience  of  many  nations.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
neeewary  troths  transcend  experience,  any  truth  which  does  not  traa- 
■oend  it  cannot  possibly  involve  necessity.  -  On  this  account  all  expen- 
mental  truths  are  open  to  exceptioDe.  And,  consequently,  if  the  truths 
of  political  economy  are  really  no  more  than  experimental  oites,  Mr. 
M'CuItoch  is  bound  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  always  valid.  Thi«, 
accordingly,  he  does.  He  candidly  grants  that  they  sometimea  fail ;  hut 
then  much  oftener,  he  says,  they  hold  good.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  it  is 
an  admitted  principle  in  the  science  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  pa^tieal 
economy,  that  by  far  the  largett  proportion  of  the  human  race  have  a 
and)  clMrer  view  of  >diat  is  condncive  to  their  own  intereat*  than  it  is 
passible  for  any  other  man,  or  select  number  of  men,  to  have ;  and,  coa- 
aequently,  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  allow  every  individual  to  follow  the 
bent  of  faia  inclination,  and  to  engagein  any  iHWich  of  industry  he  thinks 
[woper.  This  is  the  general  theorem  ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  established 
on  tbe  most  comprehensive  einwrience.  It  is  not,  however,  like  the  laws 
which  regulate  die  motions  of  the  planetary  system  :  it  will  hold  good  in 
nineteen  ont  of  twenty  instances ;  but  tbe  twentieth  may  be  an  excep- 
tion. "-^^Be  it  BO :  but  what  has  ptditical  economy  to  do  with  that  ? 
A  political  economist,  not  qua  political  economist,  but  as  a  man  of  gene- 
ral experience,  may  bold  toe  ■"■^i"'  here  alleged  ;  that  is,  he  will  hold 
it  not  as  any  principle  of  his  own  science,  but  as  an  t^oion  derived  from 
books  or  pemonal  obsenation.  For,  in  tbe  first  place,  as  matter  of  fact,  be 
will  see  that  the  intofennce  of  Eovemment  generally  hai  done  mischief; 
and,  in  the  secend  place,  his  Judgment  will  tell  him  that  generally  it  is 
Ukely  to  do  mischief;  since,  in  most  cases,  mere  abstinence  from  interfer- 
ing (the  "  laitsex  nout/aire  "  of  tbe  French  merchants)  is  the  only  way 
by  which  a  state  can  uiow  its  favour  to  one  branch  of  industry  without 
doing  injustice  to  another.  And,  at  this  moment,  when  we  are  getting 
lid  of  tbe  old  machinery  of  bounties,  drawbadu,  &c.  he  obeerves  that 
this  machinery  is  not  succeeded  by  any  better,  but  absolutely  by  none  at 
aU.  On  these  coiuiderations,  it  is  true,  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  think 
tinfavonrably,  primtf  yiicte,  of  every  act  of  interference  on  tbe  part  of  the 
government ;  but  when  he  comes  to  examine  any  particular  case  of  in- 
terference, he  must  not  urge  tbe  general  presumption  which  lies  against 
it  in  the  "■a"'"  of  Mr.  M'Cullooh,  as  if  that  were  a  sufficient  objection  ; 
but  most  show  what  specific  objections  arise  to  it  from  the  laws  of  poli- 
tical economy.  If  thwe  are  hmtile  to  the  measure,  it  is  no  more  poasi- 
Ue.thatonein  twenty  should  be  tolerable  than  the  othw  nineteen  :  and, 
OB  die  o^er  hand,  if  they  were  not  hostile  to  it,  that  would  at  once 
declare  Mr.  M'CuHoch's  maxim  to  be  no  part  of  political  economy. 
From  this  dilemmn,  Mr.  H'Culloch  will  find  it  impoavble  to  eecape. 
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II.  A  wcond  error  from  which  Mr.  M'CuUoch  is  not  wholly  fre«, 
Til.  the  coafiisian,  la  some  degree,  of  political  economy  with  polilica, — 
u  the  niltx  of  the  precediog  error.  It  may  seem  strange  to  charge  this 
error  i^a  an  autlior  who  tells  us  in  his  advertisement  that  one  express 
object  of  his  treatise  was,  "  the  distinction  of  it"  [viz.  political  economy] 
"  from  politics,"  and  who  does  really  insist  on  this  distinction  from 
p.  72  to  75.  Bnt  he  treats  the  questtoQ  iu  a  vague  and  indefinite  way ; 
ud  the  criterioo  he  assigns  for  dietinguieking  between  the  two,  is  abso- 
hnely  fslse.  The  political  economist,  he  tells  us,  is  not  called  upon  to 
jodge  "  of  the  constitution  of  government,  [that  beiog  the  business  of 
(be  pslitician,]  "  but  of  its  acts  only."  Ads  !  but  what  acts  ?  Not 
all,  surely?  but  a  particalar  class  of  acts.  Here,  then,  we  are  abroad 
again ;  aad  wo  are  as  much  in  want  of  a  criterion  for  determining  the 
partietdar  class  as  we  were  at  starting.  This  criterion  can  be  drawn 
only  from  a  just  definition  of  political  economy;  which,  at  the  present 
advanced  st^e  of  the  science,  might  be  given ;  but  which,  however,  aa 
yet,  has  not  been  given.  Until  that  is  done,  politics  will  be  confounded 
with  political  economy;  and  the  conclusions  of  the  latter,  which  ij  a 
science,  aopposed  subject  to  the  same  uncertainty  as  those  of  the  former, 
which  is  not. 

III.  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  not  exposed  the  true  source  of  Adam  Smith's 
errors.  He  insists  justly  on  the  bias '  which  that  writer  kad  to  the. 
system  of  the  economists  ;  on  his  error  in  regardli^  agriculture  as  the 
noEt  productive  appUcatiou  of  industry  ;  "  the  home  trade  as  more  pro- 
ductive than  a  direct  foreign  tiade  ;  *  and  the  latter  than  the  carrj'ing 
trade."  These,  and  other  doctrines,  he  rightly  represents  as  "funda- 
mentally erroneous."  But  what  was  the  original  and  parent .  error  of 
Adam  Smith's  system,  from  which  all  these  errors  grew  1  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch says,  that  "  the  radical  defect  of  the  'Wealth  of  Nations  '  consists 
in  the  erroneous  doctrine*  advanced  with  respect  to  the  iovarlableness  of 
the  ralua  of  com,  and  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wagw  , 
on  prices:  these  have  prevented  its  author  from  acquiring  any  clear  and 
accurate  notions  respecting  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  and  the  laws 
which  gorern  the  rate  of  profit."  Well :  but  these  erroneous  doctrines, 
whence  were  they  derived  ?  Wo  affirm  that  the  wpvru  ij-oStVi  the  original 
vice  of  Adam  Smith's  ipeculatious,  from  which  all  his  other  errors  are 
deducible  by  the  closest  logic,  was  a  false  theory-  of  value.     The  term 

"  labour,"  not  subjected  to  a  previous  examination  and  restriction,  was 
the  salient  source  of  his  errors  and  his  self- pery lenities.  Labour,  with 
Adam  Smith,  was  the  universal  ground  of  value.  Well ;  but  put  a  couple 
of  cases :  in  one,  suppose  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  the  pro- 
dnctioD  of  an  article  to  remain  stationary,  whilst  the  value  of  that  labour 
(wages)  alters.     Iu  the  other,  reverse  this  suj^MMition :  let  the  value  of 

>  Which  tuu,  hj  the  w*y,  implin  iutBciently  n  caniciaut  perpleiiL^  in  tome 
part  of  hii  elementary  priociplM.  Fit,  wben  he  repmeuted  agricultural  labuur 
u  the  mott  productive,  but  nui  a»  the  only  productive,  he  must  hav*  b«cn  aware 
that  thu  doctrine  aa  uiucL  iuvidved  a  rontradictioD  of  ibe  «ciiDomiats  as  the  true 
ductriue,  which  diniet  all  aort  of  pte-emioence  to  agricullure.  A  "  teanint  "  to 
the  tytletu  of  the  economists  is  nut  piMBible  to  a  very  stern  logician  :  hi  must  he 
either  wholly  with  them,  or  wholly  against  Ihera. 
*  This  error  oas  Rnt  outioed  by  Mr.  tUcardo  ;  but  thaut;h  perfectly  right,  he 
as  not,  in  this  instance,  (nrticularly  happy  iu  hi«  modt-of&boHinf  (be  truth. 
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tfie  hbouT  remain  stmtionary,  but  the  quantit}'  alter.  Nov,  Mr.  M'Cul-. 
loch,  as  &  Ricardian,  is  well  awant  of  the  different  results  which  will  arise 
as  to  price :  in  the  first  of  these  cases  he  knoirs  that  the  product  of  the 
labour  will  not  be  at  all  affected  in  value ;  whilst  in  the  second  it  «-ill. 
And  he  cannot  but  know  bIbo  what  immenBe  Consequences  flow  out  of. 
tliis  one  partition  ot  bisection  of  the  poB^ble  casea.  But  to  Adam  Smith 
this  bisection  was  hidden  and  merged  in  the  word  labotir — common  to 
Both  cases.  "  The  products  of  labour  will  be  to  each  other  jn  price  as 
the  producing  labour;  and  therefore  any  alteration  in  the  labour  will 
alter  the  price."  Thus  far  a  Smithiao ;  but  now  steps  in  a  Ricardian — 
"  Aye,  father  Adam,  an  alteration  of  labour — but  as  to  what?  as  to 
I'alue,  or  as  to  quantity  ?  For  that  inakes  all  the  difference.  If  the 
wages  of  sboemakeis  were  to  alter,  shoes  would  not  alter ;  but,  if  a  nia-* 
i^ine  were  invented,  Which  redoced  the  quantity  of  labour  spent  upon 
a  pair  of  shoes,  (from  a  day  suppose  to  half  a  day,)  shoes  would  instantly 
feH."  Once  directed  upon  this  divarication  {to  use  a  learned  word)  of" 
twtt  cases,  where  one  *  only  had  been  supposed  possible,  the  eye  of  Adam  - 
Smith  might  possibly  have  seen  all  the  rest :  the  clue  once  nined,  might 
liave  been  unravelled  to  the  end,  and  no  work  lei^  for  Mr.  Ricnrdo ; 
though  upon  that  point  we  demur.  As  the  fact  viiis,  however,  and  being 
hampered  with  this  one  master  error,  we  can  Only  wonder  that  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations' contains  as  large  a  body  of  truth  as  it  really  does  ; 
for  we  suppose  that  the  history  of  the  human  understanding  presents  no 
instance  of  one  elnf  le,  and  at  liret  nght,  small  aberration  from  the  tmth 
drawing  aAer  it  so  large  a  body  of  other  aberratianB,  and,  where  tliese 
become  too  gross  to  be  submitted  to,  of  contradiction  and  invincible 
embarrassment. 

IV.  Mr.  M'Culloch  is  not  accurate  in  his  abstract  of  the  Malthusian 
woHc  on  population,  as  he  will  probably  himself  acknowledge  upon  re- 
vising it.  He  represents  it  as  one  of  the  'new  results  to  be  drawn  from 
that  work,  "  that  it  is  by  the  cojtdition  uf  the  people,  by  the  extent  of 
their  commaitd  OT«r  the  necessaries  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  and 
not  by  their  numbers,  that  their  happiness  is  to  be  estimated."  But  if 
this  were  aH,  there  wonld  be  no -change  effected  in  our  riews;  the  anle- 
Malthusian  duetrine  would  be  the  same  as  the  post-Malthusian;  for  it 
nerer  n'as  at  any  time  supposed  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  was  to 
be  estimated  by  their  numbers,  apart  from  their  condition ;  that  would,, 
in  any  age,  have  been  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  as  it  vruirid  have 
amonnted  to  saying  that  the  condition  uf  the  people  was  to  be  estimated 
without  reference  to  their  condition.  The  error  from  which  Mr.  Malthus 
liberated  this  part  of  the  snbiect,  was  tbc  notion  that  the  dvil  greatness 
of  a  stale  vas  to  be  estimated  by  the  numbers  of  the  people  ;  that  it  was 
an  absolute  interest,  and  therefore  a  duty,  of  the  state  ta  promote  popu- 
lation ;  and  that  a  namerans  population,  withoat  regard  to  its  quality, 
was  unconditionally  a  source  of  strength  to  the  nation.  Mr.  H'CuUnch's 
sentence,  therefore,  shonid  have  mn  thus  :  "  that  it  is  by  tiie  condition 

'  And  not  ate,  even,  as  the  reader  must  not  fstl  to  remark,  with  siiy  distiect- 
liesj  i  since,  it  one  cvm  of  ibe  (wo  cB5e»  abOTe  atated  had  Iwen  dcliuittly  slateid. 
Bud  su  as  Ui  exclude  tlic  ulher,  the  oilier,  as  its  correlate  aiiil  antaeuuist.  wiiuU 
itntiwAiatetf  have  rrboonded  nsit  were.  But  the  noele  cast  of  Adam  Smiihtiiiks 
all  tbnt  ispecaliar  to  lb«  twDcswa  by^Mtractin^  OBlyn'hM  is  «hbbkib  io  both. 
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of  the  pw^,  by  the  ezteot  of  thdr  Gotnmuiii  over  the  necMBtriM  knd 
eojo^meDts  of  human  life,  aod  not  b^  their  numbers,  thkt  the  prnperit^ 
tofaslateielobeeetiniated;  that  a  (caaty  population  may  in  the  eye*  of 
a  political  economiat  be  a  redundant  one  (aa,  until  lately,  in  the  Scotch' 
Highlaudi) ;  and  a  rer;  denae  population,  aa  in  England,  a  modcTBte 
one ;  and  that  the  true  test  for  determining  the  health  j  proportioa  of  the 
population  is  the  rate  of  its  increase  compared  with  the  rate  of  iocuiease  in 
ihefnoda  for  employing  labour."  Something  like  thia  would  have  ex- 
[tfened  Mr.  M'CuUoch  s  meaning  ;  for  ve  give  it  not  as  what  be  shovlit 
hare  meant,  but  aa  what  he  did  mean,  and  would  have  expressed  if  he 
had  had  some  sharp  monitor  at  his  elbow  to  cry  out  "  Hoc  age,"  and 
nmie  him  to  the  exercise  of  a  more  vigilant  logic. 

V.  Bat  of  all  erron,  those  which  respect  Mr.  Ricanloare  moM  reason- 
aUy  the  subject  of  complaint  in  the  reader  of  the  '  Ricordo  Lecture.' 
Wcshall  point  out  two:~- 

1.  At  p.  163,  Mr.  M'Culloch  having  oecasion  to  say,  that,  befbrc  the 
accumulation  of  capital',  and  the  appropriation  of  land,  "  the  tjuantity  of 
labour  necessary  to  produce  commodities  "  must  have  singly  determined 
the  relations  of  value  between  all  e.tchangeable  articles,  adds,  in  a  frnt- 
oote :  "  There  is  no  difference  whatever  of  opinion  respecting  this  position  ; 
it  is  equally  assented  to  by  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Malthua,  and  Mr.  Ricardo." 
Is  it  so  ?  Then  we  should  Iw  glad  to  know  what  it  is  that  they  differ 
about.  For  that  this  ground  of  value  will  be  liable  to  modifications 
Mfltr  the  accumulation  of  capital,  is  admitted '  by  Mc.  Ilicanlo.  If, 
therefore,  all  are  agreed  that  btfore  a  certain  case  occurs,  one  single 
known  principle  furnishes  the  law,  and  a/(er  that  case  ajl  are  agreed  that 
lliis  principle  needs  modification,  in  what  stage  of  the  a&ir  is  it  that 
their  disagreement  arises?  But  theiactis,  the;  agree  about  no  stage:  and 
whosoever  reflects  on  the  confusion  of  Adam  Smith  about  changes  in  the 
valve  of  labour,  (wages,)  and  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  (which  we  have 
noticed  before,)  wiU  see  how  imponible  it  ia  tfa&t  he  should  agree  either 
with  Mr.  Ricardo  or  with  himself.  As  to  Mr.  Malthui,  there  is  no  one 
o^ion  on  this  subject,  of  all  which  the  case  will  allow  or  language  will 
expresB,  that  he  has  not  eameady  protested  to  be  lus  own  opinion.  This 
is  not  of  much  caose^iience ;  but  it  would  be  dangerous,  inileed,  for  a 
student  to  acquiesce  in  this  specious  semblance  of  unity,  ^ere,  in  fact, 
all  is  discord.  For  if  he  does  not  trace  all  diETerencea  up  to  thiaone  prin- 
ciple, he  will  never  come  to  understand  them,  or  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  perplexity  which  is  consequent  upon  not  understandbg  them. 

2,  At  p.  93,  in  a  foot-note,  without  perceiving  it,  and  certainly  wUli- 
oot  at  all  designing  to  do  what  he  does,  Mr.  M'Culloch  stumbles  upon 
the  quesdoa  of  xoealtk  in  its  relation  to  vainei  and  completely  vitiates 
the  Ricardiaa  notion  of  wealth.  Upon  this  distinction  much  has  been 
written,  and  very  loosely  written.     We  shall  not  here  agitate  the  qiies- 

*  And  riol.  odniHed  merelf,  as  though  a  coBccstion  which,  in  some  decree, 
■book  hit  ^oeral  theury  {  hot  intitted  on  hy  Mr.  Ritardo.  Here  stands  the  case 
a  certsiu  principle,  vith  certain  deiemiDati:  sad  BulKaabUiiiodificaMaui,  a,£,  c, 
■hich  it  reccivra  under  the  several  case*  or  sets  uf  <^rcH<n'itanc(;s  a,  b,  c, — this 
prioci^F,  sod  these  uiiHliliralioas,  compute  the  tvhole  (heury  uf  Mr.  Ricanht; 
uid  yet  tuch  is  the  I'ipc  at  the  Quarterly  Revjew,  of  Mr.  MaltJiut,  Ac.  tliat  they 
call  ihete  parlt  uE  hi*  theory  txceplimu  to  it. 
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tion  at  itll ;  fur  "  d«  Caithagtne  satius  cat  nlere  <\wud  parciua  dic«ro." 
Tw9  remtu'lu  only  we  shall  throw  out : — 

1 .  The  diatioctioD  is  radically  the  same  as  that  between  nominal  and 
real  value,  which  has  been  the  stumbling-block  to  all  writera  before 
Mr,  Ricardo  *,  and  even  by  his  followers  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly  mastered. 
Until  it  is,  there  can  be  no  finnaeas  in  the  thetny  of  value,  nor,  conse- 
quently, in  political  economy. 

2.  Some  writers  (as  e.  g.  the  author  of  a  late  essay  on  value,  which 
we  take  to  .be  built  on  the  old  stxKk  of  a  pamphlet  published  some  yean 
ago  by  the  same  publisher)  have  taxed  Mr.  Ricardo  with  a  false  opposi- 
tion, as  though  he  had  opposed  an  attribute  of  a  thing  (value)  to  an 
attribute  of  a  person  (wealtli).  But  this  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  discuss. 
Let  the  terms  be  ill-chosen ;  grant  it ;  the  case  will  stilt  remain  thus : 
in  the  generdl  uKe  of  the  word  value,  tivo  ideas,  which  are  the  antagonist 
poles  to  each  other,  are  confounded  ;  these,  being  ao  apt  to  coUapee  (as 
it  were)  into  each  other,  it  is  of  die  last  importance  forcibly  to  keep 
apart ;  to  give  them  different  names  (no  matter  what)  ;  and  to  sharpen 
the  eye  to  the  distinctions  between  them.  Mr.  Ricardo'a  complaint  is, 
not  that  there  is  an  impropriety  in  the  customary  use  of  the  word  value ; 
for  that  would  not  matter  so  long  as  there  was  unify  in  it.  His  complaint 
is,  that  there  is  a  daplicitt/  in  the  use  of  the  words  value  and  wealth, 
by  nliich  they  sUfi  their  basis  interchangeably,  and  each  alternately 
introduces  a  contradictoiy  condition  into  the  other.  Without  at  all  at- 
tending to  the  words,  first  of  all  trace  and  show  the  way  in  which  two 
notions  that  e.\clude  each  other  necessarily  arise ;  then  cjjl  them  by  any 
names  you  please. 


FROM  THB  ROHANCB  OP  ANTAR. 

Delichtfvi.  dream  I  my  Ibla's  spirit  came, 

And  thrice  her  lip  beueaih  her  veil  I  presi, 
And  then  she  left  me ;  but  not  so  the  flame  , 

She  kindled  on  ihe  altar  of  ray  breast ; 
Oil  !  ihal  hums  on,  incnpable  of  rest. 

And  were  i(  nut  for  tliis  calm  solitude. 
Ami  were  ll  not  for  these  my  tears,  (attest 

Ii  woods  Ritd  rocks!)  my  heart  would  he  subdued. 

Then  hear  me,  noble  maiden,  hear  me  vow, 

For  thy  dear  sake,  in  perils  lo  be  first — 
Fearless  lo  rush  where  steely  lighiniiigs  glow 

Through  the  red  thunder-cloud  of  battle  dust, 
Thtougii  crash  of  scimitar  and  jav'lin  tbrusi. 
To  conquer  and  deserve  thy  love ;  or  throw 
My  breast  upon  tbe  pikes,  and  sink  at  ouce  below. 
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In  coDliouing  our  remarks  on  this  work,'  we  turn  back  to  ttie  Prefiuw,' 
ID  which  the  author  hta  inserted  compicaoualy  one  of  the  most  impudent 
&lsehoods  that  erer  were  written  or  printed.  He  says,  in  reply  to  the 
author  of  the  inestimable  work  on  '  Colonial  Policy,  as  applicable  to  the 
GoTerament  of  India :' — 

His  aexi  labour  U  bestowi^  in  showing  us  very  complacently  how  we  are  to 
aboli*ih  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  manage  India  aflfr  its  abolition ;  to 
abolish  that  Company  whose  inlerests,  he  lells  us,  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  India — wlio,  in  spite  of  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  the 
modem  economists,  have  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  obstinacy  of  adhering 
.  to  the  aDcient  transgression  of  consolidating  evay  tpetin  of  lexvtiau  into  the 
does  levied  from  the  land,  and  of  the  unparalleled  oppression  of  wringing  those 
from  the  Ji/e  i^Midof  the  people  to  the  unheard-of  amount  of  no  less  than  OMi 

TaiKTT-StlTH    PitT   0»   7  ' 


We  sanst  repeat  agaia,  this  is  the  most  audacious  felsehood  that  em 
WW  printed,  eren  in  defence  of  the  East  India  Company,  winch,  witltottt 
^pnliog  to  any  better  authority,  can  be  proved  from  this-  book  itself. 
He  pretenda  to  ground  his  assertion  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  beegahs  in  cultivation,  with  the  avenige 
produce  of  each  beegah.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  land  was  never 
measured,  nor  the  produce  throughout  the  country,  with  the  expense  of 
culture,  exactly  ascertained.  Therefore,  he  may  ns  well  estimate  the 
Dumber  of  whales  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  qoaolity  of  oil  contuned 
in  eacb,  and  thence  calculate  the  value  of  our  Greenland  fisheriea. 
But  turning  to  the  work  on  *  Colonial  Policy'  here  impugfied,  we  6nd 
the  land-tax  stated  at  90  per  cent  of  the  net  produce,  on  the  autbon^ 
of  this  rery  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  and  it  is  well  su{^rted  by  the  fact,  that 
"  the  Eumeendars  were  nnivereally  poor ;"  a  fact  attested  by  Mr.  Shore, 
(Lord  Teignmouth,)  whose  author!^  this  author  cannot  dispute.  But  to 
judge  him  out  of  his  own  mouth;  weSnd  it  stated  at  page  144,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Stewart,  that — 

In  ten  years,  from  1796,  lands  were  sold  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behnr, 
Orissa,  and  Benares,  on  account  of  arrears  of  Government  revenue  ;  the  total 
amount  of  assessment  of  which  was  1,21,75,660  rupees,  nesrly  one  half  of  the 
whole  assessment  of  the  lower  provinces.  The  amount  of  the  ^nce  these  lands 
brought  St  the  sales  was  1,08,55,537  rupees,  showing  a  depreciation  below  the 
Government  valiution  of  13,30,143  rupees. 

Does  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  one  huntlred  and 
thirty  ihoinand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  one  half  of  the 
landed  proprietors  tn  the  Company's  dominions,  in  the  conrMoften 
yean,  accord  with  the  notion  that  they  were  too  lightly  assessed?  If 
tbe  ]mce  paid,  as  ahore  specified,  mean  literally  the  purchase- money  of 
the  lands,  what  does  it  prove?  Suppoung,  for  ioatance,  the  lands 
bought  at  twenty  year's  purohase,  their  annual  value  vrilt  be  only  5,42,776 
rapecs,  or  in  the  ratio  of  four  per  cent  to  the  proprietor,  and  96  per 

'  Hie  reader  will  And  the  fonntr  part  of  this  Esuy  In  our  last  volame,  p.  443. 
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cent,  to  tho  Gorerniiieiit !  If  it  should  mean  (whether  it  be  so  or  Dot  n  e 
do  not  pretend  to  say)  that  the  |)urchasers  paid  ui>  price  whatever,  but 
merely  promised  so  much-  revenue  to  OoreromaDt,  thttn  thej  aie  n-ere 
farmers  of  taxes,  and  their  property  in  the  soil  is  annihilated. 

The  latter  view  of  the  caae  is'  supported  by  what  the  author  says  at 
page  148 : — 

It  is  the  wonhlessaess  of  property  in  the  soil  that  enables  bold  and  penayleM 
advfnturen  to  become  pro|  rivton,  as  they  call  themseWeSt  and  we  call  ibem, 
.of  tracts  of  country  equal  lo  principalities,  llieseaiesold  for  nothing;  botiglil  . 
for  nothing.  The  purchaser  promises  to  pay  thereveuue.  If  be  succeed  in 
collecting  il,  however  great  the  oppression,  he  pays  it,  goes  on  in  this  way  till 
he  has  pillaged  the  country,  then  it  is  again  sold  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  so 
on,  till  the  country  is  ruined.  The  jummn,  or  Oovemment  rent,  must  then  be 
reduced ;  and  Govemineiit  is  the  ultimate  loser.  Hiis  b  a  summary  view  of 
the  case,  and  of  the  security  we  have  In  our  lumeendars  for  the  public  revenue. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  country  loo  lightly  taxed  1  What  causes  one 
half  of  the  whole  landed  proprietors  to  became  bankrupts  in  die  apace 
often  years?—- The  [H-esEiir«  of  the  GorenimenC  ta.\es!  What  causM 
their  estates  to  be  "  sold  for  nothing,  bought  for  nothing,"  although  lying 
in  "  the  finest  prorinces  of  the  tioest  portion  of  the  world  "  1 — U  is  the 
enormous  rat«  of  taxation  which  readers  the  right  of  propwty  in  that 
highly  proli5c  soil  as  worthless  to  the  proprietor  as  if  it  were  a  barren 
rock  1  Yet  this  writer  has  the  audacity  to  tell  the  world  that  the  East 
'.  India  Company  only  takes  one  thirly-iixth  part  of  the  produce ;  and  It) 
condemn  tbe  great  and  good  CorDwallis,  because  he  did  aof  leave  the 
helpless  natives  of  Ben^  entirely  at  its  mercy,  that  tliey  might  repose 
their  ''  sacred  nghts,"  as  it  is  hypocritically  expressed,  on  "  the  honour' 
able,  the  benovment,  and  tbe  humaiie  breatti  of  the  English  Govern- 

Col.  Stewart  ca.1culates  that  the  Coomany's  land-tax  amouals  to  tea- 
eleveuths  of  the  net  produce;  that  is  Government  takes  91  and  leaves 
tlie  proprietor  only  aLne  per  cwt. ; — au  income-tax  (nioety-one  pea- 
cent  1}  so  low  that  the  Company  is  advised  to  commit  a  g^oas  breach  of 

,&ilh  rather  ihanthat  it  should  not  be  increased  I  Those  who  give  euch 
advice  must  form,  indeed,  a  high  estimate  of  the  honour  and  humaaity  of 
their  honourable  masters. 

One  of  (his  author's  absurd  ealculatloag  is,  that  because  in  certain 
provinces  (the  ceded  and  canquered  territory)  the  revenue  bas  for  aix 
yean  increased  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  Bengal 
provinces  (which  were  reduced  to  mis  by  our  excessive  exactions  before 

'.the  pennasent  settlevesit  was  granted)  would,  during  the  lliirty  and 
odd  years  that  have  elapsed,  have  iocreBsod  steadily  at  the  same  fote ; 

'hence  that  their  productiveness  would  have  now  boeo  doubled.  Indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  the  Company's  treasury  being  defrauded,  as  he  coi^ 
sidered  it,  to  this  enormous  extent,  be  demands^ — "  Will  the  advocates 
fur  the  extension  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Comwallis  school 
ndnut,  tiiat  the  zumeendara  of  Besgaj  do  really  now  pocket  two  crores 
and  a  half  of  rupees  annually,  by  the  solid  im|)rovemeot  of  the  country 

.conseqocot  to  the  permanent  settlement"? 

Would  it  were  really  so ;  but  we  have  it  en  much  better  authority,  that 
of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  the  sum  left  them  w^ien  this  settlement  was 
fowed  was  only  about  twcsty-qix  aad  a  bWf  lace  atoocg  €0/)09  |ito- 
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C'etara;  (aathey  oowaie;)  (»'>  P^^^K  ""'^''''^  or  six  of  the  great  land^ 
Idere,  leaviDg  to  the  rest,  at  the  average  rate  o(  30  rupew  each,  a 
rental  of  3/.  sterling  aiiDually!  a  sum,  he  adds,  "ioBufficient  to  raaia- 
tain  the  family  of  the  poorest  labourer."  Let  us  soppoee  this  sum  to  be 
DOW  doubled  or  tripled,  (the  highest  estimate  of  improveinent  we  ever 
beard  made  io  Bengal.)  or  eren  increased  ten  times,  as  this  author  coa- 
jectur«s,  so  that  each  proprietor  nay  have  a  rental  of  30/.  sterlin^c  an- 
nual!}', is  it  thought  BO  mocstrous  a  thing,  by  thv  partisans  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  the  natives  of  India  should  be  allowed  to  reap  so  much  of  tlie 
fruiis  of  their  own  country — the  land  of  their  forefathers-rwhich  has 
been  so  often  dyed  with  their  blood,  ruthlessly  shed  ?  Ate  their  Chrisr 
tian  legislators,  who  absorb  all  the  rest,  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  is 
this  small  portion  stiU  left  which  tugs  at  their  heart-strings? — not  the  im- 
porerishment  of  the  zumeeodars,  the  oppieiaion  of  the  people,  the  uni- 
Tersal  ruin  and  miseiy  that  hare  overtaken  all  from  the  prince  even  to 
the  peasant. 

"nie  author,  of  course,  recommends  the  same  faitbleM  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed respecting  the  permanent  settlement  solemnly  promised  to  the 
ceded  and  conquered  provioces.  UIg  reason  is  simply  this  :  that  their 
lerenue  ha^  considerably  increased  since  the  public  pledge  wtA  given, 
Aod  that  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  yet  still  farther  augmented, 
treachery  to  our  subjects  wUl  be  most  profitable  to  the  Company.  Under 
the  &itfa  of  that  solemn  pledge  (giren  in  1602-3)  being  ultimately  re> 
deeated,  the  revenue  pejd  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  basincreased 
in  the  large  sum  of  1,270,000/.  sterling  annaally.  Bnt,  sajtour  author  :—. 

The  increase  of  1and-revenut>  in  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  from 
1607  to  1813,  six  yean,  iras  fiFty-five  and  a  half  hca  of  rupees,  aiid  all  ibis 
alter  the  permanent  settlement  promise  of  the  ]4lh  of  July  1802,  15th  of  Sep- 
tember 1804,  loth  of  July  1B05,  and  Itfgulation  X.  1807,  had  been  made,  and 
oi  oflej»  p¥t  off".  And  it  is  retnatiable,  that,  previous  to  1807,  the  dale  of  the 
last  fanden  pnHnise  of  a  pennanent  settlement,  the  increase  did  not  exceed  teft 
bes :  ten  taci  in  five  yean  I  It  may,  therefore,  widi  at  least  as  mndi  plauii- 
UUty,  be  mhiotained  thai  it  was  not  .till  the  people  felt  pretty  well  assured  that 
tbeiG  would  be  an  permaJietU  ttltieitnl,  that  they  dul  heartily  kI  about  in- 
cteasiog  the  cultivation.  We  may,  at  all  events,  rest  assured  that  the  people  of 
Hiodoostan  are  not  so  credulous  as  to  allow  themselves  to  he  guided  by  such 
prooAses. 

He  a  little  before  asserts,  "on  his  own  knowledge,"  from  a  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  from  the  opinion  (Mothers  still  better  qualihed  to 
^Mak  to  the  faui,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  promises  of  Government, 
tbe  people  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  never  really  looked  for 
a  pennanent  settlement."!  la  the  character  of  the  honourable  Company, 
whose  advocate  this  is,  indeed  at  so  low  an  ebb  amongits  subjects?  But 
admitting  that  it  has  so  deeply  impressed  the  natives  of  India  with  thk 
.OfMoion  of  British  faith,  {Punicafidta  I)  will  he  tell  us  bow,  in  tbe  oaiBe 
oi  heaven,  such  a  belief,  so  dii^raceful  to  us  as  a  Dattoa,  oould  promote 
tbe  improvetnent  of  our  Indian  revenue  ?  If  be  will  fix  upon  us  this  lead 
«f  ■alaonal  infamy,  let  him,  at  least,  point  out  bow  its  wages  have  been 
-leaKaed.  But  it  is  fabe  to  say  diat  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  and 
conquered  provinces  were  ever  assured  that  the  pledge,  so  solemnly  and 
Tepntedly  given,  would  never  be  redeemed.  British  character  has  indeed 
saSered  much  by  tbe  scandalous  delay  that  has  taken  [^ace ;  and  those 
who  an  llie  caiuei  of  it  nay  be  u  unprincipled  m  thu  autiwi  believes 
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and  viRhes  them  to  be.  But  it  was  not  till  1813,  on  the  expintion  of 
the  decennial  leases  of  1603,  vrheo  the  permanent  settlement  ought  to 
hare  commenced,  that  lymptoma  of  bad  faith  were  clcarlj  shown  to  tJie 
people.  All  the  inciease,  therefore,  ia  the  interim,  (55^  laca  annually,) 
IS  jastly  attributable  to  the  reliance  placed  on  the  promise  then  falsilied ; 
and  the  improvement  which  has  since  taken  place, may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  hope  not  yet  entirely  exting^uished  among  our  Indian  subjects,  that 
the  Britiih  Government  may  have  some  regard  to  the  principlea  of  honour 
and  justice.  If  the  Company  goes  on  still  to  belie  these  hopes,  it  may 
be  worth  inquiring  whether  Lord  WeUesley  will  suffer  his  character  to  be 
compromised  as  the  iostnunent  of  holding  out  a  solemn  pledge  to  the 
natives  of  India,  which  is  thos  shamefully  violated  ? 

In  further  illustration  of  diia  aubject,  and  of  the  comparative  roeriti  ef 
the  permanent  zumeendarry  and  the  temporary  ryotwarry  settlements, 
with  the  latter  of  which  this  writer  wishes,  in  spite  of  every  principle  of 
honour  and  justice,  to  supersede  the  former,— we  shall  introduce  here  an 
extract  from  the  late  work  of  Heniy  St.  John  Tucker,  Esq  : 

The  ceded  disthcls  of  Madrai  (says  he)  furnish,  I  believe,  as  good  an  ex- 
ample as  could  be  taken  to  show  die  eflecls  of  the  ryotnur  system :  they  are 
pointed  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  an  instance  to  prove  that "  the  diffi- 
culties attendmg  the  system  may  be  surmounted  ;"  they  were  placed  under 
this  system  of  management  soon  after  the  period  of  their  cession  ;  they  have 
eiyoyrd  llie  benefit  ot  select  agency ;  the  Government  itself  has  countenanced 
and  encouraged  the  experiment ;  end  the  Officer  with  whom  it  originated  was 
allowed  to  model  and  apply  the  system  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  ensure  its 
success :  and  yet,  with  all  these  special  advantages,  the  land-revenue  has  con- 
tinued nearly  stationa^  during  fourteen  years,  while  our  Bengal  provinces, 
enjoying  only  the  proiniie  of  a  "permanent  settlement,"  have  yielded,  within 
the  same  period,  an  increase  of  annual  revenue  to  the  amount  of  1,270,000^.! 

There  is,  then,  no  financial  superiority  even  to  recommend  this  system  ; 
nothing,  in  fact,  to  gain  it  any  favour  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  ruleta  of  India, 
exce{A,  indeed,  it  be  its  unparalleled  cruelty  to  the  people.  It  it  well 
known  to  the  Company  that  this  accumed  system  has  ground  down  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  very  dust.  In  1 B05-6,  the  revenue  of 
the  province  of  Canara  was  465,093  pagodas;  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  declared;  that  this  was  then  felt  to  be  a  light  assessment,  la 
1816-17,  it  had  sunk  to  457,042  pagodas;  instead  of  increawng,  it  had 
fallen  off  eight  thousand  pagodas,  af^  tbe  wretcbe<lpeasantry  had  been 
ten  years  under  the  scourge  of  the  tyotwar  system.  The  precise  causes  of 
this  decline  and  misery  are  described  by  the  Madras  Revenue  Board  in 
their  Minute,  dated  January  1818: 

To  the  practice  of  loading  the  I  owl  ^-assessed  or  industrious  ryot  with  tike 
tax  of  his  less  fortunate  or  improvident  neighbour,  (a  practice  condemned  by 
the  very  Officer  who  adopted  it,  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust  \)  to  the  assump- 
tion of  a  maximum  Mandard  of  assessment  (the  Berii)  much  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  country,  even  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity;  to  the 
gradmif  aponximalian  made  to  this  high  standard  in  the  actual  demand  on 
more  than  half  the  actual  landed  property  at  Canara ;  and  to  the  annual  valua- 
tion, and  consequent  uncertainty  m  the  amount,  of  the  assessment  on  individual 
ryots,  as  much  as  to  any  temporary  reduced  value  of  produce,  or  to  the  impo- 
sition of  new  indirect  taxes, — are  to  be  ascribed  the  declinV  in  agriculture,  the 
poverty  among  the  ryots,  the  increased  private  sale  of  landed  property  by  the 
tandlotds,  the  difficnlty  of  reatiring  the  collections,  and  the  necessilv,  before 
unknown,  of  disposing  of  defiinllers'  lands  in  satisfaction  of  revenue  demands; 
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whicb,  after  (buiteen  yein'  residence  in  Canara,  at  length  constrained  the  laie 
Cidtector  to  record  hi»  convictioD,  that  the  present  assessment  is  beyond  llie 
3  of  the  proTincel 


Lettbe  reader  only  reflect  on  this  picture— ^the  gradual  approximation 
to  ko  imaginary  standanl  of  supposed  capability— the  tightening  up  of 
the  thumb-acre w  of  the  exchequer,  until  the  phyaiCian,  who  lias  watched 
the  proceEB  for  fourteen  years,  at  last  declares  (hat  nature  will  bear  no 
more  I  To  this  system  of  torture,  the  author  before  us  would,  in  deGauce 
of  erery  principle  respected  among  men,  subject  the  millions  in  every 
{)roviDce  of  our  Indian  dominions ;  a  propoeal  only  fit  to  be  addressed  to 
inquLsitors  or  demons. 

h  is  in  vain  for  the  Company,  or  the  partisans  of  this  system,  to  think 
to  shelter  themselves  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  ;  that  able 
officer  baring,  no  leas  than  twenty  years  ago,  recorded  his  conviction  in 
farour  of  a  permanent  settlement, — an  opinion  which  we  have  never 
beard  that  he  has  since  changed.  His  Report  of  the  15tb  of  Aiigust 
1807,  for  settling  the  ceded  districts  on  the  coast,  contained  a  project  of 
*  lyutwviy  permanent  settlement ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Company, 
because  it  proposed  a  remission  of  revenue,  generally  of  thirty-five,  in 
■ooM  cases,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-thTee  per  cent.  He  expressed  himself 
as  follows: 

If  by  fixing;  the  Govemment  rent  at  one-third  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
Uod,  the  ryot  were  allowed  to  enjoy  tlie  remainder,  and  all  ««A  futube  in- 
riE&sE  oi  might  ariit from  hi*  mdvttry,  he  would  never  quit  his  farm.  Vmore 
than  ost-THiRB  is  demanded  as  Government  rent,  Ihtre  tan  he  no  pr'tvatt  pro 
perl)  !  It  is  also  found  by  experience,  that  oae-third  of  Ae  produce  is  the  rale 
of  assessment  at  which  peiscne,  who  are  not  themselves  cultiTators,  can  rent 
(hire)  laud  &am  Coiemment  without  loss.  The  present  asseauneut  of  these 
disttictsis  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  produce.  To  bring  it  to  the  proposed 
leiel  would  require  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  ue  [net]  produce.' 

Here  it  appeals  eleven  per  cent.  beyoiHl  the  average  rental  of  the 
cooBtry  was  extorted  as  land-tax  I  Well  might  Sir  Thomas  say  that 
with  such  a  rote  of  assessment  there  could  be  no  private  landed  property. 
But  in  other  parte  of  the  Madras  territory  the  land-ta.x  amounts  to  fifty- 
five,  lo  ^ty-five,  and  even  to  sixty-seven  per  cent.  ;>  about  double  the 
nta  nsnally  levied  by  the  crutl  Kohamm^an  despots,  even  including 
ibe  c^ntation  and  ottwr  exactions.*  In  Bengal,  also,  we  have  seen; 
diA^  to  a  great  extent,  all  private  property  in  the  soil  is  in  the  same 
maimer  extingnisfaed,  m  ^at  estates  are  "  sold  for  nothing,  bongfat  for 
nothing."  Such  is  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  natives  of  India  ;  besides 
die  gTiOTOoa  burden  of  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies,  taxes  on  justice, 
and  other  imposts.  Yet  this  shameless  and  unprincipled  writer  has  the 
andaci^  to  say  that  the  East  India  Company  has  consoHdated  every 
species  of  taxation  into  dues  upon  the  land,  and  that  these  amount  to  oo 
man  than  ooe  tbiity-«xUi  part  of  the  produce  I 

1^  olcnlationa  and  statements  by  which  he  attempts  to  prop  up  these 
extravagant  fabeboods,  are  too  absurd  to  deserve  notic4>.  As  an  example, 
m  may  aetect  that  given  at  pages  158,  159,  to  show  the  loss  that 
wowld  have  been  sustained  by  acting  honouiably  towards  the  ceded  and 

*Tkaii(,oB^foardiorthaCaven)meutasa«nneiit,or  ll^dsducted  from  IS, 
would  Icaie  3H  per  c«nl. 

'  ^^de  Law,  TucUr,  «c,  *  P.  183. 

Or*M>fHmt<l,  r«<.7.  F  .^  , 
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coDquered  pTOTiDcu,  aa  reapecu  tbo  ptammd  nvmim  mtiemnt.  la 
1808,  their  revenue  is  BUted  to  h«ve  beeq  -2,35,00,000  rupeea;  and,  in 
1823,  3,00,00,000  rupees ;  u  increase  of  Beventy-are  laca.  An  errfi- 
narj  person  would  have  supposed  that  by  fixing  the  revenue  aX  the  forvier 
period  only,  tbis  increase  would  b^ve  b^en  lost,  But  thU  wriur,  ^y 
nillaciouB  aasumptions,  as  charing  (he  «xpeosos  of  collectiav  kt  33  P<W 
Q^nt.  on  one  side  uf  the  account,  itud  ^t  9  qq  the  other,  mak^  out  U)ff 
supposed  loss  to  be  2,80,59,336  rup^Qs,  more  thmt  thiee  timet  iu  iwt 
amount.  The  increase  of  revenue  aiosf,  ss  i^  well  knpwiif  itfii  S^dipiV 
ted  by  the  author  )q  the  very  prei^edi^  p^i)  bow  waate  Unds  being 
brought  into  cultivation.  Therefore,  although  these  were  ettinated  orir 
ginally  at  one-fouith  of  the  whole  arable  soil,  they  could  (kot  amount  to 
80  n|uch  a'       "  issive  improvement.      Yet  he  noir 

throws  the]  setj  them  down  as  a  sura  source  of 

revenue,  eq  rest ;  although,  >f  this  w^re  the  ca^ 

why  did  thi  Ida  a  preference  1     Nay,  he  doiH  not 

AStimate  tht  ii«  give*  on  tha  authority  of  Mr.  QolJ^ 

brooke  as  tt  bvit  as  one-tAir^,  afi  if  the  WMt*  Uwd 

had  been  ic  [,  during  the  last  fifteen  yean  1     For 

this,  be  qu  :d  CorqwaUJs,  who,  W  l'''99<  (tdMld 

declared  on  t  territories  to  be  a  jungle.     But  thif 

could  not  apply  to  the  provinces  not  then  ceded  or  cpnquered  :  far  \ti» 
to  the  state  ofdiese  toiritorieq  in  18^3,  almost  twenty  yean  after  thftt 
lltuitrious  nobleman  was  in  his  grave  1  Is  the  T^urrectiao  of  a  witnest 
VI  depose  to  a  fact  hftppecing  long  after  his  de^th,  twe  of  the  bappT 
fictions  of  the  Mohawmedau  Uw  T 

W«  need  not  heatow  mwy  wokla  «tn  aaolher  of  tba  author's  <^jaetloM 
to  the  peimanant  seUlwoeot,— ^n  appraheaaion  at  kiea  of  revenue  frogs  the 
depreciation  of  the  cunancy.  He  takes  the  trouble  to  reckon  up  a  grea^ 
number  ofoiToumstaDGesthatcausean  extraordinary  waste  of  the  predous 
DMtala  in  India,  and  menlioBs  that  the  evil  i»  iaenasod  rviiiy  Uam  the 
balance  of  trade  being  now  turned  against  that  couatrf,  and  evideaiij 
.thinks,  poor  man  I  that  a  d)Diin>itios  ia  the  quMtity  of  buttien  ia  the 
mukat  depreciates  ita  value.  A  little  cobihmo  smms  (aa  be  ilfW[afi 
political  economy)  might  have  taught  hint  thM  tlM  taK-:payers,  iastead 
of  beaafitiiig,  will  be  the  first  to  aiuter  fwm  a  diminnttim  at  the  oisculaU 
ing  medium,  in  which  thsy  have  to  pay  their  taxes ;  and  this  is  iadead 
sufficient  to  render  the  paruiMient  aetU^ment  %  very  feeble  aocutity  ta  ihi 
landholdsn,  while  such  men  as  Lord  Ambeiat  aie  toatterisg  away  tblir 
rupees  with  one  hand,  in  attaoka  upon  the  Burman  eu^ain,  ai^  nth 
the  other,  if  any  remaisi  shipping  them  <^  to  Enflwd  w  a  tewittaaoe 
of  the  "  tribute  "  or  "  aujplus  revenue."  Awurejly,  vbik  this  aystaiK 
ooBtinues,  is^Mverithqieiit  will  proceed  vith  aowleMt«d  {ik«,  whstsaw 
jnpde  be  adt^tted  of  raiting  the  taxee. 

The  author,  as  might  he  expected  ef  OQe  «o  full  of  igMfasc*  ud  ptfti 
judioes  oa  every  other  suttject,  ia  an  enemy  td  CJeloiMaatioB.  Ha  nm- 
meoces  his  ol>iectioos  to  it  with  a  very  ple«iiaat  paradwt  i  "  I«4u  (mJW 
he)  ia  already  colonised  I  India*  compaiatAvely  at  leMt»  i*  efovied  mik 
p4^]»tioAi  aail  to  tj|l|(  of  c4llN|i>iBC  *  MWMy  klcet4ir  6)M  «n» 
iMHAMTATa.  ia  at  beat  not  very  inteUigible."  Tahiuiswthiogaafei 
hilt  be  wliwts  that  Udu  rvqwee  nanl  iopnivemeiU,  which,  Is  any 
coofidenihle  eideat,  we  preeume  colonizatioo  onlj  eui  c^uy  j|hkber.    He 
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w  daalM  this,  BHcgtAg,  tliat  (b«  ttandsTd  of  montf  axc^ence  H  to 
be  trtuupfauited  ontj  ihrou^  the  iDediudi  of  the  hononrable  men  (like 
Uiiuelf)  employed  by  the  honourable  Ccfmpaoj,  not  by  a  vile  "  pro- 
HuKuaut  herd  of  cohnisly"  We  mtut  qiiot«  hu  words,  aa  they  are  ao 
ctwntcterudc  ofthe  daw  to  which  be  beloagB:— • 

I  iMold  veature  Id  hope  that,  nnder  the  present  mteu,  thooth  the  operation 
»^  be  slow,  [miseiably  slow  and  retrogressive  1]  yet  a  higher  standard  of 
mcwa]  eicelleuce  may  be  transplanted  into  India  through  the  median]  of  the 
ohghteoed  and  honourable  men  now  eatptoved  la  that  quaner  fd  the  worid, 
fby  the  Company  loo,)  than  would  follow  tne  introduction  of  a  froai'aeuou* 
iad  of  colouists,  who  would,  generally  speaking,  be  inferior  [why  so  ?]  to 
thoae  they  left  bebind  chera  in  EngT^d,  and  would  m-obujt)'  not  much  surpass, 
ekbw  in  moral  or  vUtUtcltioi  endatmenti,  lio$t  Mey  wOuld  come  miong  in 
ixit*. 

b  tbe  wwat  of  tbem  Inferior  to  tl|«  author  of  this  volapie,  ejtber  In 
talent  or  piindple  ?    But  he  iM^>ceeda— 

Whoevei  hai  seen  the  dan  of  migratini  ^tropaaa^  ia  ladiai  and  has  can^ 
pared  them  with  the  Indian  even  of  £e  onfinary  rank  of  society,  will  aaauiadly 
nope  for  little  impiovaqient  to  that  country  from  colonizatton. 
'  If  nch  be  the  case  under  the  preaent  Ron-co/onixiiw  ayitein,  which 
.  kaa  tbe  stroogeat  ptuaible  tendency  to  exclude  respectable  eettteia  £r<ua 
(be  country,  is  not  this  itself  aa  argument  for  chan^  ?  But  it  h  eaaen- 
tiatly  folse  ereii  now ;  and  we  shall  prove,  from  the  author's  owq  words, 
Uiat  he  has  attei^  this  base  slander  upon  the  character  of  his  absent 
countryueD,  contrary  ta  his  own  interoal  conviction.  At  page  334,  we 
hare  die  following  paragraph : — 


ik  weH  as  magnrterial  power,  European  genilenien,  not  in  the  Company's  servin, 
iWwIiBt  JD  iJw  iBteriori  who  aw  known  to  hare  an  hrthnSteknttwlMge  ofthe  eus- 
IvnnaW  tb«<aaatiy,of  dMpeapl«ar*anddiem,aDd  liy  whom  they  are  rcspcoted. 
WaM(yD|MM«otdijt|  inteUigent^ sndhiijUy-napeeted  geoileBivtaK  to  befanBd 
^  OTU  tha  «HMt?<.t»  whom,  jumdicttoa  ut  a  certain  extent  might  be  gWea  in 
^vil  dixpntes,  such  as  those  of  bouadarii>s,  of  right  to  water,  to  tuh,  to  pasture, 
to  wood,  disputed  renU  between  die  (.jllivalors  and  landlords,  diffeiettce  be- 
tween these  about  pergunnah  rates  of  reiit,  and  every  matter  having  reference 
lb  bosbandty.  It  often  happens  that  men  carry  on  disputes  for  want  of  a  per> 
amloiAom  Ihar  can  appc^,  which  at  first  ate  trifling,  but  in  die  ead'be(rOmi> 
Miy  sariooA  ife  iMMrai  respect  aeeoidetl  tt  sncb  a  man  as  I  have  described 
WMidat  enes  paint  lun  out  as  tka  fouDtaia  of  jvstioe  between  them,  md  tbay 
pnalil  iNwit  labia  dedsioa. 

'  So  Dmeli  ftr  the  respectabiHty  of  British  cijloriats  in  Tndia,  whom 
An  onprincipW  danderer  has  iafolentty  called  a  minatiiig  heri,  infe- 
rtar  to  tbe  (Hdinary  Natives  of  the  conntrr.  We  AifSl  now  prove,  Aum 
Us  owa  words  too,  that  they  are  respected  and  belqved  by  the  people, 
by  wbora  their  presence  ia  fett  to  be  a  public  ble^lng  ;  vriiile  no  Native, 
^KwntlM,  (p,367,)  '*  dare  approach  "  the  servants  ofthe  CoDVpany, 
who  have  no  time  (if  they  had  inclination)  to  listen  to  their  grievances, 
wiA  are  »iAy  ngaried  as  instmiwats  oi  "  cheek,  oontral  ttai  txttetwh." 
Bat  m  aaawar  to  a  ivnMwd  objectioB  lea*  the  British  sattleTs  shonM 
ibdM  tha  mafpsteri^  poweta  witit  which  he  pmpooes  to  invVst  tiiem,  h» 
W^a  if.  359)  "  tlMN  iB  «•  smI)  danger."  Por—  ' 
Ihe  respectable  gemlemen  whom  f  have  hi  view,  (and  certaiaty  none' other 
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but  the  moat  Kspecuble  ought  to  be  thought  of,)  are  not  in  ibe  habit  of  opprcas- 
ing  the  Native*.  It  U  their  interest  not  to  do  so,  bui,  on  th«  contrary,  to  treat 
them  with  the  utmost  teodenieas,  which  ibev  almost  universally  observe  toivaida 
them ;  and  which  highly  praiiieworlhy  conduct  no  advantage  (for  indeed  lliere 
would  be  none)  arising  out  of  their  new  situation  would  ever  compensate  them 
for  discontinuing,  Ibey  accordingly  make  a  point  of  conciliating  the  people ; 
their  veiy  style  and  language  to  them  is  different  from  ours  of  the  Company's 
service.  Commercial  dealings  haveadecided  and  direct  tendency  to  humaniie 
the  intercoune  of  mankind. 

He  also  bears  testimony  (p.  358)  to  the  mutual  attachment  between 
them  and  the  people,  and  "  their  influence  over  the  middling  dassea  of 
(Native)  society  i'  and  confesses  (at  p.  236)  that  it  is  by  means  of  such 
men  only  that  the  cotiDtry  can  be  improved  by  the  irrigation  of  the  soil : 

Because  in  India,  among  the  Natives,  there  are  neither  the  energy  to  under- 
take, noi  the  means  to  accomplish,  improvements  on  a  scale  so  extensive  as  that 
contemplated  here.  If  Government  should  think  fit  to  admit  paiticipalion  in 
attempting  such  undertakings,  it  is  not  lo  be  doubted  that  the  co-operation  of 
individuals  might  be  obtained  among  the  wealthy  and  enterprising  ot  European 
population. 

When  will  a  Government,  holding  a  ten  year't  lease  of  a  countiy, 
improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  ?  The  supposition  is  absurd ;  but 
it  might  soon  be  done  by  such  men  as  Colonization  would  pour  into  the 
country,- — the  Owens,  tbe  Birkbecks, — ^wbo  would  then  venture  to  carry 
thither  their  capital,  their  talents,  their  philanthropy,  when  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  truisported  tike  felons  without  any  cause 
or  offence,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  families  and  fortunes,  at  the  mere 
pleasure  of  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  despot. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  without  the  aid  of  these  British  set- 
tlers, thus  trampled  upon  by  the  Company,  and  alternately  praised  and 
aspersed  by  its  minions,  as  best  suits  their  argument,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  it  to  realise  its  surplus  rovenue:  indigo,  the  cultivation  of  which 
these  settlers  alone  could  have  raised  to  its  present  importance,  being 
almost  the  only  article  now  capable  of  affordiag  a  remittance  to  this 
country.  But  having  become  subjects  of  the  Company,  neither  the 
fx)lour  of  their  sldn,  nor  the  sacied  laws  of  their  native  country,  can  save 
ihem  from  the  fate  of  all  its  subjects — to  be  degraded  and  trampled  upon 
by  the  very  men  who  fatten  on  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  We  know, 
tnr  the  very  latest  accounts  &om  India,  that  the  Company's  servants  in 
the  interior,  (acting,  no  doubt,  according  to  instructions,)  are  now  silently 
driving  the  British  planters  from  the  country  by  threats  of  transportarion 
held  over  their  heads ;  and  these  helpless  men  are  compelled  to  suffer  in 
ulence,  in  hopes  of  thereby  mitigating  the  severity  of  those  unfeeling 
despots  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  Uie  power  of  either  restoring  them 
to  their  fiieods  and  property,  or  completing  their  ruin.  Unfortunately, 
the  Company  thinks  it  can  now  do  without  the  aid  of  British  subjects, 
as  they  bave  already  taught  the  Natives  how  to  make  indigo  sufficient  to 
complete  its  investment. 

In  respect  to  the  amount  of  auralus  revenue  drawn  from  India,  we 
cannot  descend  to  an  examiitatioQ  of  this  author's  statements  or  calcula- 
tions, which  we  have  found  already  so  entirely  unworthy  of  credit.  He 
objects  to  the  word  "  tribute  "  a[^lied  to  it,  as  a  term  higlUy  obnaxious, 
because  it  impUes  "  on  exaction,  imposed  hy  rapacity,  levied  byftrtc. 
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vUlded  lauler  the  impuUe  of  fear,  and  without  any  equivalent  "I 
Thb  ia,  indeed,  as  correct  a  descripdon  of  the  thing  as  he  could  poMbl; 
bare  given;  and  for  that  veiy  reason  the  nune  has  been  in  uie  for  an 
age  past,  and  is  employed  even  by  the  author's  oracle,  Mr.  Grant.l*  He 
njs,  "  the  barbarians  of  old  conquered  and  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
raoquifihed,  am  a  price  of  their  safety  from  plunder,  if  not  from  extensi- 
Dation."  In  the  veiy  next  page,  he  defends  the  Company's  tribute,  on 
the  sui^NMilion  that  it  is  a  Just  price  for  the  protection  of  India  from 
"  lawless  plunderers."  He  has,  besides,  the  hardihood  to  insinuate  that 
the  Compaoy  has  justly  earned  the  tribute,  by  having  "  protected  tbem 
in  tbeir  peiaona  and  property,  encouraged  their  commerce,  increased 
their  manufactures ;  so  that  the  "  country  has  flourished,  happiness  pre- 
railed,  and  wealth  abounded  " !  We  have  shown,  orer  and  over,  from 
his  own  words  too,  that  the  right  of  property  has  been  annihilated  ;  as  to 
protection  of  life,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Members  of  the  Bengal 
Goremineat '  that  the  country  is  orerspread  every  night  with  rapine, 
Biirder,  and  every  species  of  atrocity — such,  says  Mr,  Dowdeswell, 
as  "  would  make  the  BLOOD  RUN  COLD  WITH  HORROR!" 
Scenes  of  human  suffering  so  dreadful,  that  men  of  the  highest  character 
are  afraid  to  describe  a  thousandth  part  of  what  they  know,  because  even 
that  is  too  horrible  to  obtain  belief.  Yet  we  find  the  author  of  this  book, 
a  servant  of  the  Company,  knowing  all  this,  so  callous  to  every  feeling  of 
dnme  or  humanity,  as  to  talk  of  our  Indian  sutgects  as  abounding  in 
wealth  and  happiness ! 

How  does  he  refute,  "  epeciScally  and  entirely,"  the  statement  of  the 
author  of '  Colonial  Policy,'  that  the  amount  of  public  and  private  tribute 
drawn  from  India,  liom  1765  to  1820,  averaged  for  these  fif^y-five  years 
two  millions  per  aunum? — By  quoting  a  statement  of  a  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Director!,  (Mr.  N.  Smith,)  dated  1790,— thirty  years  before 
die  dose  of  the  account  he  attempts  to  refute!  Is  this  dishonesty  or 
dieer  stupidity  ?  (Pref.  p.  18.)  We  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  ; 
we  have,  in  the  same  page,  a  ungle  sentence  which  defies  explanation 
on  any  principle,  either  of  honour  or  of  arithmetic.  In  the  work  on  '  Co- 
lonial Policy,  the  public  and  private  tribute  both  together  are  stated  to 
average  two  millions  annually.  In  reply,  this  author  asserts,  (on  the 
fitith  of  calculations  too  puerile  to  be  noticed,  and  alsothirty  years  too  far 
back,)  that— 

Ttua  enormous  tribute,  abstracted  fy  (A«  Company,  will  not  exceed  200fi00l. 
histead  of  2,000,000'.  or  one-jijlli  of  what  he  states  it  to  be. 

The  statement  was  not  the  amount  drawn  by  the  Company  alone,  but 
both  public  and  priMife  tribute:  then,  wbatareweto  think  of  a  financier 
who  wmsidere  200,000/.  to  be  iheffth  part  of  two  millions  ? 

We  had  intended  lo  subjoin  a  list  of  the  numerous  gross  misstatements 
and  perversions  of  fact  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  but  find  they 
would  occupy  .by  far  too  much  space.  But  we  must  notice,  however 
briefly,  some  of  those  contained  in  his  episode  on  the  Indian  Press. — We 
feel  great  satisfaction  in  finding  every  writer  of  such  a  character  as  this 
nnltiDg  himself  among  the  enemies  of  a  free  press  in  India.   Their  hatred 
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knd  upwdoitt  hft  Vht  gnbtnt  honoun  they  eUi  confrt  oti  the  ttbenl 
puiofLm^Hastiniii'sadinfuiBtnHDn,  uid  thoM  trho  advocftted  fitcedom 
of  diRmnfoB  i&  that  country ;  <irhicfa  wm  Dot  inteaded  to  gtUn  the  tarowt 
of,  but  i«th«f  to  check,  the  unprincipled  and  profligate  ab^nert  «f  power. 
The  autbur  aeseirte,  (hat  the  mw^pen  in  the  Native  lenpis^  acted 
"  i»  uftbon,  if  not  oomblnatioiit"  With  the  <  Calcstta  JoUtnal,'  in  contrri- 
UDg  the  GdTe*nin«tit;  (an  astertion  Intallj  destitute  of  truth  ;)  that  at 
lira  thne  l^nl  Heetiagi  reaigned  the  goreniDient  of  Besgal,  eariy  fti 
18&3,  the  letter  publicfttioB  "  bad  been  the  dimuu  of  excitiiig  tnuch  dis-^ 
MQuon  in  Bodetj,  uid  bad  mode  eontiderabh  jmtgreti  in  sapping  tki 
Jannttationt  of  our  potoer  in  India"! 

This  last  aaaeition,  coming  &oin  euch  «  qMrter,  u  too  absuRl  to  de- 
•erre  aotic« ;  but  u  to  the  diisenaion  in  aociety,  wfaateTvr  exiited  can  be 
better  accounted  for  by  ascriUng  it  to  its  true  cauee-^tbe  maslied  elan* 
derers,  (of  whom  thiB  writer  might  be  ooB,)  who  deluged  Hie  country 
with  libeU,  pnbliabed  through  a  paper  (*  John  Bnll ')  under  the  imme- 
diate proteotion  of  GoTwnment;  libels  so  athjcioua,  that  when  brought 
twfore  a  court  of  justice,  the  Judge  declared  he  could  not  thinic  of  them 
without  horror !  Aod  these  were  not  the  production  of  the  *  Calcutta 
Journal,'  but  libels  directed  againet  ita  editor  ;  not  by  the  adTOcates  of  a 
£ree  press,  but  by  ila  tnoet  tAtter  enemies,  who  dreaded  lest  their  own 
conduct  should  t>e  exposed  to  that  salutary  control  of  public  scrutiny, 
which  makes  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  as  much  detested  by  certain 
classes  in  Calcutta,  as  the  Old  Bailey  is  by  certain  classes  in  Lohdon, — 
because  it  "  saps  the  foundation  of  their  power  "  I  If  the  latter  were 
formed  into  an  bonaural:^  Company,  and  had  booksellera  to  puUlsh  their 
opinions,  they  would  no  doubt  assign  as  many  ingerdous  ivasoits  for  abo- 
lishing  Engl&h  courts  of  justice  altogethet  in  this  cooUtiy,  or  at  least 
effectually  tying  up  their  hands,  Bs  the  author  proposes  to  do  in  India. 
It  would  be  little  to  the  credit  of  their  talents  if  they  could  not  find 
equally  plaudble  arguments  for  b^ishing  all  mSgtstrates,  police-officers, 
thief-catchers,  &c.  and  breaking  up  all  gaols  and  houses  of  correction, 
with  those  employed  for  aiUtrarily  banishing  British  subjects  from  India,' 
putting  down  the  pt«ss,  and  every  other  means  lUiely  to  expose  the  con- 
duct of  evil  doers,  and  bHng  them  tojustice. 

As  an  e£Fectual  shield  from  such  danger,  the  author  proposes  that  all 
those  (Natives  or  otherwise)  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court,  Should  be  rendered  "banishable  at  the  rdclre  ariritnuy  wilt 
of  the  local  government,  so  as  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  Com- 
pany'i  Judges,  the  paid  servants  of  that  government,  aod  disroissible  at 
Its  pleasure.  The  latter  are  eon6e<iuentl<r  thought  better  tools  to  wwl 
with  than  his  M^jestj's  Judges,  who  ai«  only  responsible  to  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  Ministers  at  the  Crown,  and  are,  therefore,  not  at 
all  fit  for  the  purposes  pf  Indian  rulen.  We  are  glad  the  enemiee  of  a 
free  press  have  at  last  spoken  out  so  plainly,  that  the  real  character  of 
their  system  can  no  longer  be  mistaken  by  those  who  may  have  be«n 
hitherto  cajoled  by  their  professions.  Now,  it  is  openly  avowed  by  this 
zealous  but  indiscreet  partisan,  that  the  object  they  are  turning  at,  is  a, 
pure  and  absolute  de^ntism,  free  from  the  control  i^  either  law  or  justica. 
in  any  shape  whatever.  '  If  the  came  <^  their  implacable  hatred  to  a  free 
press  could  have  been  OBoe  rnktalieB,  it  eaiHnl  be  to  Mw,  when  coupled 
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with  on  aTvnion  to  English  couris  of  juMice,  worthy  of  the  ionwlM  of 
Newgate. 

W«  must  conclude,  although  much  jet  remaina  in  the  T<Jume  be&ra 


n*  reqaitiog  codlifl^t  aStk  ttprohtiiab.  W«  tbay  thiW  m;  that  it  i* 
altogether  worthj  of  the  cauM  it  advocatM.  So  much  pedantry  and 
iMMaDt>tlttfl,  tihlWd  with  feftl  l^dAhce  Mi  tottf,  tmn  atnr  fwrlihpe 
nfote  CoHetted  toother  Ih  the  fomi  of  a  book.  Its  calloui  dicrafpu^  of 
tnth  dad  principle,  its  shatnelert  effrontery  in  adrooating  tnetuura  fiot 
oliiy  ctuel  and  unjuit,  hut  laftmoni)  iMutnat  be  rwtd  wlthovt  unwlngled 
detMtatiDn. 


SONG — FOR   AN   ABSENT  FRIBND. 
ifir—'  T\t  Exile  of  Erin.' 


'Twis  ibebntpaniDgwiahtbTeuhed  with  heart-felt  devotion. 
By  the  friend  who  reluclautl]'  bade  lu  adieu, 

That  we  oft,  while  be  wandec'd  afar  on  the  O.-ean, 

Would  recal  Ihe  past  scenes  which  together  we  knew ; 

And  sometimes  amiilst  the  gay  circle  ofpleaslire. 

Would  silently  steal  a  fond  moment  of  leimii«, 

While  Mem'ry  untock'd  Ihe  recexs  of  het  treuuie, 
To  temember  the  Friend  who  Is  gone  br  away. 

nen  ray  shall  the  wish,  which  he  «i|^'d  while  expreeiing, 

ha  if  Md  foibodiags  hii  lanoy  hung  o'er, 
Shall  Ihe  wish  that  he  breathed — all  its  ardour  repressing— 

Se  doora'd  to  oblivion^  and  thought  ofno  moreT 
Ob,  no ! — while  the  orb  Of  creation  is  beaming, 
While  Nature,  with  light,  life,  and  love,  still  is  te«nmg, 

,.„..   .,    .....__   _,   '-n  heal*  shall  be  str" 

b  gone  hi  away. 

To  her  faiAhil  arms  from  whom  destiny  tore  him, 
To  the  infant  that  smiled  on  their  anion  of  love. 

To  tlie  friends  of  his  bosom,  in  safety  restore  hifn, 
Ye  apiritl  that  wait  on  the  mandates  of  Jove  ; 

Yet  there,  while  their  full  cup  ofjoy  is  O'erflowing,  . 

And  with  mutual  delight  dieir  fond  botoms  are  glowing, 

Let  him  steal  hot  a  raomeDl  of  Natuie's  endowing. 
To  temerahei  the  FHeodi  whom  he  left  fiir  away. 

%oald  Fate,  o'er  the  footUeps  of  mortali  presiding. 

Direct  hiia  again  to  the  beach  of  our  shore, 
The  ardour  of  iriendihipi — its  warmth  near  suhsiding-r 

9iall  welcome  liim  still  to  Ihe  notch  of  our  door. 
Bnt,  ohi  should  tMs  wish  of  our  hearts  happen  never, 
Weither  distance  nor  time  our  aflecfiom  can  sever, 
Nor  e'en  I 

Weill! 
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It  hM  been  already  observed,  that  tbe  war  of  the  miGC«Mion  concti- 
tuted  the  graad  palilical  error  of  the  reign  of  Louu  XIV.  Id  prosecuting 
tbe  ambitiauB  ecbeine  of  uaiting  the  French  and  Spanish  empires  ooder 
the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Loui<  lost  the  affections  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  forfeited  the  popularity  which  he  once  enjoyed.  Tbe  enor- 
mous expenses  of  the  war  rendered  a  beary  taxation  iiidi^>eiuable :  com- 
mercial enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  sta^ation ;  private  individuals  wero  compelled 
to  send  their  plate  to  tbe  mint  in  order  to  increase  the  currency ;  and  the 
population  was  so'  alarmingly  diminished  by  iamiae  and  war,  that  an 
edict  was  issued  to  encourage  early  marrii^^,  by  exempting  the  parents 
of  twelve  children  from  any  duties  or  impost.  After  the  twttle  of  Sial- 
plaquet,  Louis  became  so  sensible  of  his  position,  that  he  {voposed  to 
Marshal  Villars  to  withdrew  the  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  and 
leave  Paris  open  to  the  Duke  of  Mariboiongb.  The  dismissal  of  th« 
WhigH  by  Queen  Anne,  and  the  formation  of  a  Tory  administration, 
saved  the  capital  from  that  degradation ;  and  the  victory  of  Denain, 
}taiaed  by  Villars  from  Prince  Eugene,  enabled  the  French  ministers  to 
conclude  a  general  peace. 

In  this  article  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  consideration 
of  the  private  life  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  Inst  ten  years  of  his  reign, 
the  deaths  of  bis  grandchildren,  his  famous  testament,  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Maine.  The  Gnud  Dauphin  died  oo  tbe  HOt 
of  April  1711,  leaving  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-^>parent  to 
tbe  throne.  This  prince  had  been  educated  by  tbe  celebrated  Fenelon, 
and  tbe  puptl  was  worthy  of  his  preceptor.  He  was  religious,  wilboiU 
austerity ;  magnificent,  without  ostentation ;  dignified,  without  hautenr. 
He  was  an  af^tionate  husband,  a  dutiful  son,  a  food  parent,  and  a  sin- 
cere fiiend.  Had  he  lived  in  these  days,  he  would  have  shocked  fay  bis 
libentlism  tbe  courtiers  of  tbe  Thuilleriee,  and  the  bigots  of  the  Escorial, 
Sl  Simon  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  wa*  gene- 
rally pronounced  by  the  aristocrats  to  be  "  le  plus  affreux  Uaspfaeme," 
but  which  the  dauphin,  even  in  those  dark  days  of  political  anperslition, 
announced  to  the  court  as  a  "  grande  et  sainte  v^rite."  The  conrereatioB 
turned  upon  tbe  discontent  of  tbe  people  on  account  of  the  taxation, 
and  it  was  remarked  by  Bontemps,  that  as  the  learned  doctors  of  tbe 
Sorbonne  had  declared  that  every  thing  in  France  belonged  of  right  to 
tbe  king,  bis  salg«cts  were  highly  ungreteAiI,  as  they  subsisted  solely  on 
his  bounty.  The  duke  immediately  replied,  "  Les  rois  font  fails  pour 
les  peoples,  et  non  pas  les  peuples  pour  les  rois."  This  declaration  of  his 
political  sentiments,  announced  in  the  presence  of  his  grand&ther,  who 
was  most  jealously  tenacious  of  his  prerogative,  created  as  much  conster- 
nation among  the  grovelling  reptiles  of  tbe  court,  as  it  spread  joy  and 
hope  among  the  public.     The  present  distress  was  patiently  supported, 

<  Condudtd  hom  our  last  Number,  Vol  VI.  p.  53«. 
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ukI  tlie  prospect  of  a  virtnous  monaicb,  ruliiiE  his  peofde  vritb  mildneas 
and  justice,  cheered  up  the  drooping  spirits  oithe  nation.  What  might 
the  French  oot  have  expected  &oin  d)e  pupil  of  the  author  of  Teleua- 
chns,  tuid  the  peraoual  adniinistrHtion  of  the  amiable  and  eDlighteqed 
Peoeloa  ?  But  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  disappoint  these  expectations 
of  pablic  prosperity,  and  to  tennioate,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  promised 
csreer  of  the  dauphin. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death,  which  spread  dismay  and  bontw 
among  the  Parisians,  require  a  somewhat  circumstantial  detail.  On  the 
5th  of  February  1712,  the  dauphiness  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  cold 
shiTering,  whidi  continued,  with  very  little  intermisuon  or  abatement, 
to  the  7tb.  She  was  bled  in  the  foot,  which  gave  a  momentary  relief, 
but  on  the  12th  she  expired.  The  dauphin  himself  was  affected  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  day  after  the  decease  of  bis  wife  ;  and  aAer  linger- 
ing in  great  agonies  to  the  18tb,  he  alao  died.  The  infant  Duke  of 
Brittany,  their  eldest  son,  experienced  the  fate  of  his  parents;  and  the 
moot  lirely  apprehensions  were  felt  for  tiie  safety  of  their  only  surviving 
child,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  theo  two  years  of  age,  who  afterwards  became 
Louis  XV,  To  prevent  any  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  narra- 
tive of  events,  it  ma^  here  be  observed,  that  the  Duke  of  Beny,  the  re- 
maining grandson  of  Lotus  XIV,,  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1714,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight;  by  which  extinctioD  of  the  direct  line,  the  only 
iwlividual  between  the  crown  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  iniant 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  son  of  the  dauphin  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

As  soon  as  the  mournful  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  public, 
one  universal  cry  of  lamentation  pervaded  the  whole  of  France.  The 
Parisians,  who  had  better  opportuuities  of  appreciating  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  prince  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  openly  and  vio- 
lently declared  their  suspicions  of  poison.  It  was  insisted  that  the  dead 
bodies  should  be  examined  ;  and  Louit,  alarmed  by  the  frantic  despair 
of  his  subjects,  who  called  aloud  for  vengeance,  consented  to  the  opera  - 
tioa.  The  investigation  increased  the  suspicions  of  secret  assas^natlon, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  bis  cousins  to 
bis  ambition.  We  are  of  opinion,  after  maturely  weighing  tlie  tostimony 
OB  both  sides  with  some  degree  of  attention,  that  the  Cuke  was  entirely, 
guiltless  of  the  chaige ;  and  as  the  question  is  interesting  and  important, 
we  shall  give  our  reasons  for  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The 
psincipal  pbjucian,  Fagon,  declared  that  the  body  of  the  dauphin  exhi- 
bited DMuks  of  poison ;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  to  disbelieve  his  eri- 
deoM.  Fagon  was  the  creature  of  Madame  de  Mointcnon ;  and,  from 
motives  of  gratitude  for  past  services,  as  well  as  from  the  hope  of  future 
advantaEe,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  physician  would  adopt  the 
views  oi  his  patroness,  identify  his  own  interests  with  hers,  and  en- 
deavour to  alienate  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  king  from  every 
pesaoa  who  counteracted  her  wishes. 

In  the  last  article  on  this  subject,  we  observed  that  Madomje  de  Mainr 
Irenn  h»d  adncaied  the  children  of  Madame  de  Monteepan,  and  that 
she  was  devotedly  attached  to  tlie  Duke  of  Maine,  the  favourite  child  of 
Looia  She  had  lived  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
on  many  occasions  had  thwarted  his  applications  to  the  king,  more  par- 
ticularly when  he  solicited  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  from 
this  ciicuuutaDce,  and  hie  libeitioe  and  irreligious  habits,  Madame  and 
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the  Dake  were  i  I'outrqmcei  tod  lo  tht  erent  of  the  kiog'a  deaUii  kha 
dreaded  the  severe  retaliation  of  Orieaoi.  It  mU  quite  obritftu  that 
Louis  cbutd  not  lone  sarrire,  he  havinR  attlUtaed  his  wventj-fifth  jeir : 
and  tu  the  Duke  of  Anjou  vu  an  infant,  it  *aa  aim  eertfttn  that  tfra 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  as  eldest  prince  of  the  Uood-roya),  wotiM  be  appoiiited 
regent  during  tl^  minorttj,  with  k  rery  rational  prospect  of  aTriring  at 
the  throne.  Under  these  circumitftnces,  it  became  the  poiiey  of  Madamtf 
de  Maintenon  to  prejndice  Louis  asainst  his  nephew,  and  induce  him  to 
nominate  the  Duke  of  Maine,  his  lilegitimate  son,  regent  of  the  emfnre, 
ftnd  guardian  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  If  she  succeeded  in  this  project,' 
she  gained  three  adfaotagea;  first,  she  {wotected  herself  agaitist  the  pr9- 
bable  resentment  of  the  Duke  6f  Orleans ;  secondl;f,  she  Krfttl6ed  her 
affection  towards  het  favoured  protege ;  and,  thirdly,  she  ainppointed 
the  ambition,  and  triumphed  over  the  vanity,  nf  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
the  mother  of  her  enemy,  whose  German  principles  of  etiquette  weA 
shocked  by  the  elevation  of  the  widow  of  Scamn.  Coniideriiig,  then, 
that  FagoD  was  the  tool  of  De  Maiutenon,  and  entirely  dependent  on  her 
support  for  the  rank  and  emolument  of  his  appointment,  il  may  be  pt«- 
sumed,  pTtmd  fncin,  that  his  testimony  was  suspicious,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  come  other  evidence  ought  to  have  corroborated  his  opinion  on  a  c«se 
of  such  im[k)rtaiice  to  the  Iionour  and  humanity  of  die  duke. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  an  impartial  historian  to  sesrch  for  fhKber 
proof,  which  may  either  confirm  or  invalidate  the  decision  of  Fagon.  In 
the  fiirst  place,  then,  we  oppose  the  positi*e  oath  of  Marechal,  the  head 
surgeon,  to  the  evidence  ot  Fagon,  who  opened  the  body  with  his  own 
hand.  And  be  it  observed,  that  Marechal  gained  nothing  by  his  honesty,' 
but,  on  the  contrarr,  risked  his  situation  by  opposing  the  medical  report, 
Ivhich  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the  confessor,  the  Sorbonne,  and  thtf 
Jesuits,  who  united  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  blackening  the 
character  of  the  duke,  because  he  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Jansenists.  Marechal  declared  diat  in  his  practice  in  the  hospitals  he 
had  witnessed  many  cases  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  dauphin,  his 
wife,  atid  child ;  and  that  several  patients,  at  that  time  in  the  Hotel  Dleo, 
exhibited  the  same  exterior  marks  of  discntouration  of  skin,  which  arose 
entirely  from  a  corrupt  state  of  blood.  '  He  challenged  Fagon  to  go  ttf 
the  hiMpitals,  and  examine  the  sick ;  but  the  physiuan  declined.  Let« 
then,  the  evidence  of  Fagon  and  Marechal  be  balanced  against  each 
other,  granting  to  both  an  equal  knowledge  of  their  profeamon ;  and  also 
take  into  the  account  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  the 
private  motives  which  might  have  inSuenced  their  decision,  and  we 
apprehend  that  the  accusation  of  poison  will  not  appear  to  hare  been 
substantiated  by  any  clear  or  unequivocal  arguments.  But,  as  we  ani 
desirous  of  exculpating  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  an^ 
participatioB  in  the  crime  of  murder,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  Voltaire,  which  sufficiently  Bcci>unts  for  the  sudden  deaths  in  the 
royal  family,  without  any  reconrse  to  marvellonsor  Unnatural  expedients: 
"  Ce  mal  fit  p^rir  k  Paris,  en  moins  d'nn  mois,  plus  de  cinq  cents  per' 
sonnes.  M.  le  due  de  Bourbon,  petit  fits  du  prince  de  Conde,  le  doc  de 
!a  Tremouille,  Madatne  de  la  Vrilli^re,  Madame  de  Listenai,  en  fittvnt 
attaqu^  &  la  cour.  Le  Marquis  de  Gondrin,  fils  du  due  d'Antin,  en 
monrat  en  deux  jooia;  sa  femme,  depnis  eomtesse  de  Tonhrase,  fat  it 
ragnnie.    Cette  maladie  panrourut  tonte  la  France  :-Hle  fit  pirlr,  es 
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LHtaiMiUsftlbfc  il«eediKileLomIb#(FrUic«is)dMtiB6k  ^tre  HO  Jour 
empereuT)  «t  k  f^e'tw  la  AalsAn  d'Aotriche." ' 

If  At^faiditiAiiAl  proof  nf  the  complete  innoc«Be«  sf  Ihb  DuH  «f  Or* 
IctUtB  1te[«  ^mVed,  we  mtght  utge  tlw  cogent  and  JudidoM  obiefntHMi ' 
of  DadOi,  the  historian  of  the  regency,  who  rentetha,  if,  the  duke  had 
potMriied  the  danfiMn,  the  dauphioess,  the  Dake  of  Brittany,  And  the 
Dute  «f  Berry,  and  thils  rettioved  four  obstacles,  is  It  reaauiable  to  sup-  - 
pdW  that  he  would  hare  ^ared  the  inlknt  Duke  of  Anjon,  the  sole  re-' 
malidtife  d^mast  ta  the  succeesion  ?  But  however  eatisSed  we  may  he 
of  (he  nhity  of  this  accusation,  a  rery  different  feeling  operated  on  the 
enlM>Ied  mind  of  the  tin£>rtunate  Louis,  whose  feelings  were  agonized 
by  the  accumulated  miefertunes  of  his  family,  and  the  misery  and  dia- 
ctMtent  of  his  subjects.  When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  visited  him,  he  was' 
recelTEd  with  horror  and  indignation.  De  Maintenon  and  the  Jesnita  had' 
satisfied  the  king  that  the  ffiurdeKr  of  his  childisn  stood  io  hia  presence,- 
and  with  such  impresaiofis  this  dreadful  interview  todk  place.  The  duke 
dfetnanded  a  pnblic  trial;  and  on  being  refiised,  he  requested  to  ha  im- 
prisoned in  the  fiastile.  To  this  LouU  also  objected  ;  but  he  incarcerated 
■  German  chemist,  oanied  Homberg,  who  lived  with  the  dtike,  and 
superintended  his  laborfttory. 

We  BOW  approach  the  period  at  which  l,oui8  executed  his  famous 
will,  by  frhich  he  excluded  the  duke  from  the  throne,  and,  in  the  erent 
(tf  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  nominated  hia  illegitimate  children 
kings  of  Freoce.  On  this  extraoidinary  transaction  we  shall  dilate  at. 
some  length,  beeause  it  appears  to  us  to  hare  accelerated,  more  than  any 
ath/n  event,  the  progress  of  political  opinion  tbmughout  France,  and 
formed  the  origin  of  that  struggle  between  prerogative  and  priri)^  whloh 
terminated  tn  the  late  revolution. 

Tlie  sttachment  of  Louis  to  the  children  of  Madame  de  Montespen  has 
btoen  already  noticed.  Prom  a  laadable  feeling  of  paternal  affectibn,  he 
was  always  devising  some  scheme  for  advancing  their  dignity,  though  at 
kst  he  carried  this  disposition  to  a  most  cQlpaUe  extreme.  He  com- 
menced this  project  In  1676.  The  President,  De  Harlay,  was  the  per-' 
SOB  be  teketed  to  promote  his  object.  He  exhibited  considerable  dex- ' 
terity  on  this  occanon,  by  simpl;  establisliing  a  prectdent  for  legitimat- 
iDg  naturti  children.  The  Duke  of  Longueville  nad  a  sen  by  a  married 
woman,  and  Louis  advised  him  to  apply  to  De  Harlay,  for  the  purpose 
of  cttnferring  oB  this  child  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  would  hav-e 
iewusHvi  to  him  had  he  been  bom  in  wedleck.  The  doke  followed  the 
rtKomaendatioii  of  the  king,  taking  special  care  in  the  petition  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  mother.  The  Pariiament,  ruled  fay  De  Hariay, 
who  had  been  promised  the  Chancellorship  if  he  succeeded,  sanetiDned 
tbe  application,  and  thus  ratabltshed  the  precedent  which  produced  such 
£ua}  eonalequences.' 

■Si»ciedeLoui*XIV. 
*  8t  SliDno,  tn  hli  Mernotn,  ahum  De  Hariay,  sod  certsinlv  don  Mm  ln}n«- 
dre,  by  Hw  eicfu  i>t  bli  )n««ctlv«».  He  wm  ■  dibb  ot  dtf:ldeii  ainlilia )  and 
■Bt«h|utaBdhi|[  hn  roadun  on  the  ^titiou  of  the  Duke  of  LoDgutvllle,  hii 
iaitfritjF  and  ImpsnialiTf  as  a  Judf^  are  blRhlj  dcicrvmg  of  pralie.  The  tollair- 
Int  anecdote  diiplaya  the  frae  aud  irnnical  baldncsa  of  bis  charactrr  : — A  cbuif 
cast  beIsM  hito,  la  wfaleh  tlia  JttuHs  «*mhc  plalntitt  and  tliaOntBrbuK  the 
dtfradaua,    U«  induetdtbwn  to  ckiisl  frem  }udt^  preccediacs,  sadconduiM 
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lo  1694,  the  Duke  of  Maine  and  bU  brother/the  Coabtof  Thoutonie, 
were  niaed  to  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  priDcea  of  tbe  blood- 
lojrat  and  the  dakes  and  peer*  of  France.  la  1710,  Louia  elevated  the 
cUldrMi  of  tbe  Duke  of  Maine  and  hia  tm>ther  to  tbe  same  di^ty  aa 
they  ihemeelves  enjojed  ;  and  by  this  aecood  inttovatiim,  St.  Simon  and 
hia  friends  appear  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with  mortification  and  rt- 
fiBDtmwit.  In  1715,  Father  Daniel  publiahed  his  hiitory  of  France  by 
(he  secret  adrice  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  tbe  wily  old  Jeauit, 
"  MUB  I'air  naif  d'uo  bomme  qui  ecarte  le«  pr^jug^  arec  disceroemeiit, 
et  qui  ne  cherche  que  1«  verite,"i  insinuated  that  tbe  greatest  numbe/  of 
the  kinp  of  the  firat  race,  many  of  the  second,  and  some  of  the  tlord, 
were  illegitimate.  This  opinion  soon  gained  ground  with  the  court 
circle.  Tlie  Princess  D'Harcouit  thug  writes  to  Madame  de  Mtuntenon: 
"  Malgt^  moD  ^noraace,  je  ne  laisse  pas  dc  iavoir  que  sa  majesti  a  suiri 
I'exemple  dn  gwemier  roi  chretien.  Le  fondateur  de  cette  moroaichie, 
Cloris,  ne  le  valoit  |ws ;  et  pourtaot  en  pareil  cas  il  a  encore  plus  fait.'' 
Tbe  DucbeAs  of  Maine  appears  to  hare  been  intoxicated  with  delight  at 
reading  this  precious  farrago  of  old  Daniel.  "  Ah,  Madame,"  says  the 
Duchess  in  a  letter  to  De  Maintenon,  "  que  le  roi  peut  faire  de  granda 
miracles !  Je  conoois  tuute  I'etendue  de  la  grace  prodigiense  que  ce 
grand  prince  daigne  repandiD  tur  ma  Aunille.  Mes  petits  ejifants  parta- 
geront  ma  reconnoissaoce.  Je  pourrai  desortHais  Us  produira  hardi- 
ment,  tans  Itre  embarratsie." * 

In  prosecuting  this  plan  far  the  promotion  of  his  natural  offspring, 
I^uis  appears  to  have  acted  with  considerable  discretion,  and  though  tua 
adrances  were  silent  and  slow,  yet  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  cousuto- 
mation  of  his  impolitic  design.  But  though  the  unhappy  old  man  had 
resolved  to  execute  his  testament,  he  appears  to  have  suffered  a  martyr- 
dom of  mental  disquietude.  He  spoke  to  Villars  on  the  subject  of  bis 
family;  and  after  a  long  eonversatina  on  public  and  private  af^iira,  during 
which  the  venerable  sufferer  was  bathed  in  tears,  he  finished  the  interview 
in  these  words,  indicative  of  a  broken  spirit  and  a  bleeding  heart : — 
"  Vous  voyes  mon  etat.  Monsieur  le  Marechal ;  il  y  a  peu  d'exemples  de 
ce  qui  m'arrive,  et  que  Ton  perde  dans  la  memo  semaioe  son  petit -Ills, 
la  petite  belle-fille,  et  leur  fils,  tous  de  grande  eipirance  et  tres  tendre- 
ment  aimes.  Diea  me  punit :  Je  I'ai  bien  m^rite.  J'en  souffrirai  moina 
dane  I'autre  monde ;  mais  snspendona  me*  douleuis  sur  les  malheura  do- 
mestiques,  et  voyons  cequi  petit  faire  pour  pr4venir  ceux  du  royaume."* 
Iliedayat  last  arrived  on  which  he  affixed  hia  signature  to  his  will ;  aft«r 
which  ceremony  it  was  locked  up  in  a  secret  recess  of  the  grand  chamber 
of  state,  and  secured  by  three  keys,  one  of  which  was  given  to  tbe  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  another  to  tbe  Procure ur- General,  and  a  third  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  royal  edicts.  The  substance  of  the  mil  was  aa  fol- 
lows :  in  the  event  of  tbe  king's  death,  a  council  of  regency  was  to  be 
established,  of  which  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  was  nominated  President,  to 
be  assisted  by  the  Duk«  of  Bourbon  wlien  he  had  attained  to  hia  twenty- 

hii  peacc-nukiaf  bvangue  in  tbe&e  oustic  tcrmi  i  tumiag  to  the  Jnoila,  and 
making  a  prafounil  rEVcrence,  he  lald.  "  Hnl3F  Fathers,  there  iiintinitc  happhicM 
in  lunr  with  jrou;"  and  theu  luokine  at  tbe  Omloriam,  be  cootloued,  "Ami 
there  islndcHTibbble  fdici^,  Huly  Fathers,  iu  inag  with  you." 

4  Sl.Sii>(Ni,  Val.VlI.  |>.:U4.  '  LcttreadeMalDtuMO,  Vol.  VllLp.214. 

<  Vic  de  VUlars,  Vol.  II,  p.  m. 
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fburtb  y«ftr,.tbe  Dulw  of  Maine,  the  Count  of  Thonlouae,  the  Cbaacellw 
Voioen,  Manhak  Villeioy,  Villars,  Tallard  and  D'Atarcourt,  the  four 
Secretariefl  of  State,  and  the  Comptroller-General,  la  this  council, 
erery  thing  was  to  be  decided  by  a  majonity  of  voices.  The  Preudent 
ouiy  gare  a  casting  vote  when  the  Dumbera  were  equal.  The  penoo  of 
the  king  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  regency,  but  the  Duke 
of  Maine  was  intrusted  with  hia  education,  with  an  ^^lute  and  un- 
divided control  over  the  royal  body-guard.  Id  the  event  of  the  Duke 
of  Maine's  death,  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  was  appointed  his  succesMr.^ 

Such  were  the  priocipal  features  ia  the  famous  testament  of  Louis  XIV. 
by  which  he  altered  the  established  laws  of  the  empire,  deprived  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  of  his  hirth-right,  and  placed  the  whole  efficient  powers 
of  the  Oovemnient  in  the  baods  of  his  illegitimate  children.  But  lie 
apfiears  to  have  doubted  the  disposition  of  ids  subjects  to  respect  and 
obey  his  coauDandB  after  his  death ;  and  from  his  address  to  the  Fint 
President,  on  delivering  the  will  into  hia  care,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
Madame  de  Mainteuon  and  the  Duke  of  Maine  had  terrified  him  into  a 
iductant  acquiesceiice.  "  Voici  mon  testament,"  said  Louis  to  the 
President:  "  I'exemiJe  dee  roie  mea  pr^decesseura,  et  celui  du  roi 
mon  p^,  ne  me  laissent  point  ignorer  ce  qui  celui-ci  pourra  deveoir ; 
mais  on  I'a  voulii,  on  ma  tourmente,  on  ne  m'a  doua^  ni  paix  ni 
paiience  qu'il  ne  f£it  fait.  J'ai  done  achet^  mon  repos.  Preoez-le. 
Emportes-le.  II  deviendra  ce  qu'il  pouira ;  mals  au  naoins  je  serai 
tranquiUe,  et  je  n'en  entendrai  pas  plus  parler."  *  He  survived  the 
execution  of  thu  testament  but  a  short  period.  After  a  reign  of  seventy- 
two  years,  he  expired  at  Versailles  on  the  l«t  of  September  1715. 
The  decision  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  the  legality  of  hia  will,  and 
the  coDsequences  of  their  deliherationa,  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
regency.  We  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  brief  and 
compresaed  summary  of  such  events  as  occurred  during  the  reign,  which 
convey  an  idea  of  the  ipirit  of  the  times. 

lite  name  of  Louis  XlV.  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Louis  Le  Grand.  The  historical  panegyrists  who  coa- 
ferred  this  noble  appellation  on  their  monarch,  appear  to  us  not  to  haTe 
adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  Justify  their  encomium.  That  Louis 
deserved  the  attribute  of  greatness  in  his  individual  capatuty,  the  facts 
of  hia  private  life  detailed  in  our  last  article  abundantly  disprove.  He 
was  there  exhibited  as  a  heartless  sensualist,  destitute  of  the  prindples. 
of  honour,  devoid  of  common  bumaoity,  grossly  ignorant,  a  bigot  in 
religion,  selfish,  proud,  unfeeling  and  tyrannical.  If  a.mau.  disfigured 
with  these  vices,  is  to  receive  the  title  of  "  The  Great,"  merely  because 
tha  accident  of  birth  gave  him  a  crown,  by  what  language  shall  wa 
.  expteaa  ooi  oplnioa  of  Tnyan  or  Antoninus  t  It  is  a  libel  on  virtue  to 
inanlt  the  Roman  Emperors  with  an  epithet  commco  to  them  and 
Loots  XIV,  But  it  baa  been  urged,  that  in  his  public  character  as 
a  king,  Louis  merits  the  title  of  Le  Grand.  The  famous  Abbe  Maury 
has  concentrated  all  the  declamation  of  the  French  writers  on  this 
&Toatite  topic.  We  give  it  entire,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  French  hietorical  argument.  "  Ce  monarque  eut  a  la  t£te  de  Res 
araecf,    l^trenne,   Condi,    Luxembourg,  Catinat,    Crequi,   Bonfflera, 

'  AvrlgDv,  Vot,V.  p..tSO.  ^  St.  Mamii,  Vol.  II.  p.3l9. 
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MoatMqiJea,  Vendame,  et  Vilkvs.  Daquesoe,  Tovrrflla,  At  Gwj- 
Trouin,  oommudoiwit  wa  ««cadre».  Colbert,  Louvom,  1W«y,  iloieat 
■ppele*  a  aea  coaseila.  Bouuet,  Bourdatoue,  Mauilkm,  lui  «anoiimMBt 
■M  dwToira.  Sod  pnttuier  i^nat  avoit  Mole  et  Lamoig;iK»  pour  cboft, 
T«loa  et  D'AguwMta  pour  oi^uwa.  Vaaban  A>rtifloit  im  oiudellM, 
Riquet  eroumaMeaaaux;  Penault  MMannrd  eoutnoMieRtKtpalawi 
Pitjet,  Grrardm^  Le  Poniaia,  Le  Soeur  et  Le  Bnin,  lea  eBheiliawieot ; 
Le  Ndtre  deweeit  «ei  jardias ;  Conieille,  Raciae,  VliiiJtn,  Quiaaault, 
La  PoBtatae,  La  Brajrire,  Botiean,  iclairoieat  aa  nuMB  et  anwaoieait 
MS  loiilm ;  MeBtaaneF,  Boaaoet,  BeaarHlien,  Featioo,  Huct,  Ftc«ltier, 
L'Abbe  d«  Fleui;,  elevoient  lea  enfana.  C'mI  avac  ceBe  au^sM  ewt^ 
d«  gMaa  inmorteb  qtie  Lonia  XIV.  appvye  aur  low  g««  giuKla  bofBHMa, 
qu'il  aut  awttra  et  oonaemr  k  lear  place,  ae  preteate  ana  reganb  <i«  h 
peM^rite."* 

Whaa  tbo  Abbe  H^ufj  oompoeed  thia  watorieal  deelantatioa,  hb 
ptiacipal  otj«et  waa  te  dazile  the  Knaea  of  hia  andllwa,  excite  Ibeir 
Batioaa]  vanitj,  aad  iatrodttoe  bimaelf  into  the  Acadeea^p  nitk  tbe  'cm- 
tatioii  of  btjag  a  ataiuMsh  FreDchnaD  aad  a  aplMidid  rbetdritia*.  0«t 
tUa  eologiaBi  of  tbe  ag«  of  Loua  XIV.  baa  lunr  beoome ' an  biMorioal 
racofd,  aad  bta  anabnooa  teBdeBC7  to  faacinate  aad  nialewl^jiMlr 
«eat  ii  a  jooag  aad  aathuaiaatia  studeat.  We  muat  eadewoar  t«  expeaa 
tbe  sopfatatrjt  aad  braah  off  tbe  fildJng  of  this  tinael  ratUag*.  lUtor 
•anuDeacca  Ua  lial  irf  wertbtM  with  a  doKn  niUtary  aanea.  Wbat  did 
tkasa  migh^  roea  of  war  acfaiere  ?  Timmie  det^stated  tbe  Palatiaate, 
and  deatfoyvd  tbouaaods  iA  iaiMcent  cMldreo  aad  nnppotvoted  wonwa, 
aad  Luxemboufg,  iarading  tb&  Dutch  territoriee  with  an  army  taa  tiatea 
■ere  nuaiefaiis  than  hia  oppotienta  pneseased,  sabdaed  many  af  their 
towns.  But  .."hat  became  of  the  militaxT  demi-goda  of  this  boaaied 
aga,  wbea  Marlborough  aad  Eugene  with  eqaal  fewea  encouatavad 
tbam  ?  Let  Blenbeioi,  and  RamiKea,  and  Ondenaide,  «ed  MatplaqoM 
anawer-  Ae  to  the  aailora  of  France,  with  Tourritl«  at  tketr  brad,  let 
C^e  La  Hogue  bear  wita«a*  to  their  inferiority,  and  the  natna  of  Rueaell 
ailaoca  the  eologlee  of  Maury.  Bulhe  prooeedeloaay,  that  Bnowntaad 
kia  eoHeagnes  taught  Lonis  to  be  rcligiouB,  and  Lanoigaoa  ptcMded  orar 
hia  aenata.  Baaauet  mast  hare  neglected  hia  duty,  we  conceive,  or  bis 
MpU  eoirid  Dot  ha* e  dragooned  his  su)geeta  into  a  partiatiMatary  famn- 
laiy  of  wonhip ;  and  we  a^nebead  that  LamoifaoB  had  a  rery  cooh 
fcitable  aineeun,  and  atifibred  veij  little  aneattiieaa  &on  the  debate*  of 
the  French  aaaata.  As  a  pa£ton  ef  genius,  Loui*  ia  entitled  to  *erjr 
qualified  pniiae :  Racine  died  in  disgraee ;  Moliere  struggled  widuut 
aay  aid  finaa  tbe  oeort ;  Paneton  waa  inteatioBally  boniahed  te  Canbrsji, 
Aat  hia  initiaaca  nif^  not  ba  Mt  in  the  nyal  palaoea;  aad  9\mrf  with 
gceat  diffiwdty  abtaiaod  tba  poor  aad  lemota  biibopfio  «(  FMjaa,  bM 
■ever  aojoyed  tba  eaafidMM  or  beaeflled  by  th«  bminty  of  the  kir^. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  ttna  panegyric  of  Maury'a  is-foondMl  in 
an  artful  Euphmtry:  he  mentiona  the  namea  of  aereral  eriebrated  men 
who  happened  to  lire  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  aaamnea,  aa  a 
neeesMry  conclusion,  that  their  totcDls  were  elicited  by  the  king'hiniself. 


*  Dbcoun  de  L*AbM  Msuiy,  pour  >a  rccqHIon  de  rAcadende  Praacatee, 
8/ Janvier  1796. 
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hnd  iW  If  U'iwd  nddiKfiniedafid  ^CoHraged  ihbir  blvito,  tlMjr  WMUd 
^ve  livad  utd  litod  in  obeeurity.  Tb«f«  u  notbing  to  juallfy  thii  u- 
Itiq^Miua,  for  tba  inalitutiup*  af  the  Frtmch  were  in  bo  rmp*/*  oalcalatod 
!•  pKnurt«  th«  wiahM  tf  adrum  iba  fortuus  «f  vi  iDduMriaus  «r 
Uleiit«4  t^abeiwi.  The  phsraoter  of  the  GoventnteBt,  from  tbe  bighMt 
ta  t^  lowMt  dvpwiiiiefiU,  ntti  putikl,  exotiwin.  kiul  uiMMraiia. 
Ever;  office  of  tnut  or  bonour  was  marketable.  The  commaod  vf  k 
WpwHUl,  Iba  wyafiatflinianoy  ef  thq  finaaw,  aven  a  (eat  vn  tliejudi- 
firi  iMQcb,  vara  opoly  boqglit  aad  aM,  Yaa,  thia  ii  the  a^  of  i<lo)a- 
My  VQ019  the  vall-dieBaed  mob  of  inlHcian  poiitieaoa,  «b«  re^ifd  (wuaty 
l»n>liaga  m  £u««a  i  aatimata  th»  liih  of  a  partiidge  aa  nor*  valaabb) 
fbtm  t^t  of  a  hwnan  boi^ ;  and  desoUKc  edweatioa  aa  tba  paMnt  of 
fi««,  diawa'aat.  aud  rerijutiaD.  But  by  whom  ii  the  dootrin*  (tf  utility 
aaatkematiaad  ?  By  what  wotioa  of  the  oommusity  ara  axplodad  fbUlat 
r^mitniad  >«  tha  matur«l  maxims  of  espericace  and  wisdoai,  and  ra-i 
niblicwuam  imuMd  at  aa  tha  dremn  of  eatbuaiaals  or  tha  artifiw  <ti 
mm*  1— ~By  tba  aelfisb,  tba  igaorant.  the  avarioioua,  and  tha  orafty  1  b^ 
umiBMa  «i>d  ataTCh  wba  barter  away  tbe  aobta  independence  of  virtue 
Ml  tbe  gilde4  kviUaa  of  a  oooit.  Tbaaa  qwepba«t«  of  anatoenay  daajr 
tba  aitiatyqa  of  puUio  virtua,  merely  beoavw  tba  eanupi«d  depnrity  <tf 
tbeii  a«v  bawu  W  wp«lled  bow  tftnir  a«tiue  ar<»y  aaatipMat  of  vagi 
MluaMIJ,  Md  mt3  feelii|g  of  dUinteieatedRfa*.  Tb»  paljtiaiw,  «ba 
aha.t^ma  the  oauta  of  public  libarty,  fwd  raagaa  biiualf  undat  tba  l|aiH 
aera  of  privilege,  is  aa  competent  a  judge  of  public  Tirtue  aa  a  prostitute 
ia  of  chsistity,  a  swindler  of  honour,  or  a  muroerer  of  humaoity. 

The  death-bed  of  Louis  and  his  funeral  announce  au  important  lesson 
10  the  future  despots  of  the  world.  Wlien  tbe  medical  alteadanta  had 
proDouuced  the  speedy  af^iroach  of  tut  dissolution,  the  palace  of  the 
Vake  of  Orleans  was  thronged  by  the  servile  courtiers,  who  hurried 
with  eager  baale  to  offer  their  homage  to  tbe  future  monopolist  of  favour. 
Tbe  area  of  the  Palais  Royal  vas  crowded  witb  the  carriages  of  the 
men  and  womea,  who,  during  tba  life  of  iMiis,  had  represented  his 
nephew  as  tb%  otol  and  maligmnt  asaaasin  of  bU  ebUdren  ;  and  now 
these  models  of  the  age  of  cavalry  yitd  with  each  other  in  piaising  tbe 
object  of  their  former  detestaden.  Bniii^  tbe  crowd  of  one  of  these 
levies,  a  r^Mrt  was  brought  to  the  Palais  Royal  that  a  quack  doctor  had 
given  the  king  a  medicine  whicb  had  produced  most  &vnt>raUe  results, 
and  would  probably  restore  his  life.  On  the  instant  this  intelligence 
was  received,  tba  duke  was  lefi  in  solitude,  and  be  obsarved  facetiously 
to  his  friends,  "  Si  le  roi  dort  uae  leeonde  foi^  nous  a'auruns  plus  per- 
Bume." 

These  facts,  with  tbe  hollow  attachment  of  bis  couitiers,  and  tbe  be- 
haviour of  the  Pariaian  papidaae  ai  hia  faneral,  abnadantly  prove  how 
cordially  he  was  detested.  During  tba  wbola  passage  from  Paris  to 
St.  Denis,  the  aja  Ma«up4«d  witb  shouts  indteative  of  joy,  and  many  vo- 
ciferated their  thanks  to  Provtdeitce  for  releasing  the  nation  from  the 
yoke  of  despotism.  "  On  se  repaodoit  dans  lea  guinguettes  etablies  aur 
le  cbemin  de  St.  Dents;  oi)  bgvait,  on  cbaotait,  aq  se  livrait  it  dea 
tranaports  ind^^h  Ula  ^n'un  les  eilt  k  peine  pecmis  dans  un  tempa 
dMtiae  k  I'allegrease.  Dea  vauderillu  Ucancieux  volaient  de  boudia 
en  bouche ;  le  nom  de  Loqia  XIV.  at  oelui  de  MadaiM  ds  Maintenon  y 
kaient  souiUes  d'opprobre.    Partant  tn  a'antofait  le  char  funebie,  ou 
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entendsit  redoubter  lea  cria  et  lea  chftots  de  cette  groui^re  iTresse."" 
Sucfa  was  tbe  eod  of  the  triumjibB,  ihe  glories,  the  pomp,  and  spleodour 
of  Louis  1e  Graod.  We  haTecondemDed  his  reigc  becauae  the  system  of 
^TeToment  did  not  pramote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. It  waa  an  age  of  privilege,  not  of  utility.  Birth  and  wealth  were 
the  primary  considerations;  virtue  and  merit  were  despised  and  ne- 
glected. 

Bat  let  us  be  jutt  in  our  censures.  Many  allowances  must  be  made 
for  the  prirate  vices  of  Louis.  His  education  had  been  neglected,  and 
eariy  prosperity  had  inflated  sin  with  pride.  The  language  of  truth  never 
reached  his  ears.  He  lived  amidst  a  crowd  of  wretches,  who  prevented 
him  Irom  exercising  tbe  benerclence  of  bis  heart  :  Lonvoia,  Le  Tellier, 
Madame  de  Montespan — a  cruel  minister — a  crafty  priest — an  insidious 
mistress.  We  must  separate  the  individual  from  the  monarch.  Many 
acta  of  hia  private  life,  particularly  his  treatment  of  La  Valliere,  cannot 
be  palliated.  But  his  fond  and  steady  attachment  to  his  natural  chil- 
dren exhibits  an  amiable  and  generous  heart.  He  posaeaaed  materials 
from  nature,  which,  had  they  been  property  worked,  would  have  made 
him  worthy  of  the  title  of  greatness.  Bnt,  unfortunately,  he  was  bom  in 
tbe  age  of  chivalry  ;  which  misfortune,  whatever  the  pupils  of  Burke  may 
affirm  <o  the  cantiury,  aufficiently  accounts  for,  and,  in  some  measure, 
extenoatea  hia  conduct.  Had  his  destiny  been  cast  in  the  days  of  Roman 
freedom,  be  might  have  transmitted  to  posterity  the  name  of  a  patriot. 
'°  Lacretelle,  Hiit.  du  ISlh  Siede. 
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Let  other  pencils  paint  Italian  tides, 

Or  Alpine  snows, 
O'er  whose  high  peaks  its  robe  of  ihonsand  dyes 

The  raoming  throws. 

E'er  sleep  hss  fled 

The  hooter's  bed 
In  any  vale  beneath. 
Or  left  half-woven  in  lovely  dream 

Tlie  shepherd's  wreath, 
Or  broke  the  vow  by  hiunfed  stream 

He  seemed  to  breathe. 


II. 


11. 
My  fincy  revels  in  the  joys  of  .home : 

Hie  cottage  low. 
The  hawthorn  hedge,  the  orchord's  rosy  bloon 

The  aire  that  blow. 

At  evening  still 

Along  tlie  hill, 
Or  tiom  the  murmuring  sea, 
^^lint  time,  like  troops  of  dreams,  the  clouds 

Glide  silently 
In  heaven,  as  vessels'  snowy  shrouds 

O'w  ocean's  lea. 
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III. 

To  lit  bcDeaih  the  tufted  dm,  bow  sweet. 

In  munng  mood, 
WUle  endleas  biUows  murmur  at  out  Teet 

Along  the  flood ; 

And  ar  away, 

Amid  the  spray, 
b  he«td  the  lea-^uew  a  cry ; 
Or  seen  the  fisher's  dusky  boat 

Shoot  swiftly  by. 
While  on  the  wave  ere's  shadows  float, 

Andunber  sky. 


Hiere  let  nw  linger,  when  the  wiurd  night, 

And  silence  old, 
In  beaKH  the  p^e  of  astrol(q;ic  light 

Have  bright  unrolled ; 

When  routed  gods 

Their  old  abodes 
To  seek  by  stealth  appear. 
And  weep  cold  tears,  that  trickle  dovm 

Ihe  lucid  sphere, 
Whidi  dropping  on  the  earth,  are  known 

As  dew-diops  here. 


lliose  deniieni  of  ancient  ^th's  domain 

I  lore  to  view 
Thus  stealing  on  men's  worship  once  again, 


In  brilliant  hue, 
Just  as,  perhaps, 
Itie  ni;»d  lapsa 


Of  lisht  hath  robbed  my  eyes 

at  old  Chian  page,  when    " 

neir  godheads  ri 


Of  that  old  Chian  page,  where  all 


In  splendour  shall  outlast  this  changing  ball, 
And  yoD  bri^t  skies. 


And  ofa,  how  sweet  at  still  belated  hour, 

Beude  the  hearth, 
To  list  the  pattering  hail,  or  driring  show»r^ 

Or  stonn's  wild  miith, 

While  fancy  sips 

With  rosy  lipa 
Ilie  poet's  nectared  song. 
And  seems  Troy's  falling  tower*  to  hear ; 

Or,  borne  along 
Cool  lAdon's  banks,  to  shve  the  cheer 

Of  shepherd  throi^. 


OrlWflf  HtrM,  Vri.  7, 
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ON   THB   RBSTORATION    OV   LSARNING    IN  THE  RABT.l 

In  the  year  1804,  the  aum  of  two  hundred  and  ten  pouixii  wu  gtren 
bj  the  Rererend  Claudius  Buchanan  to  the  Unireraitj  of  Cambridge,  to 
be  divided  into  four  priies,  in  the  following  rnuiier: — 1.  One  hundred 
pounds  for  an  English  proie  diiMitadon  'On  the  best  Means  of  ciriliting 
the  Subjects  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  aud  of  diffusing  the  Light 
of  the  Christian  Religion  thmugboat  the  Baatera  World.*  2.  Sixty 
pounds  for  an  English  poem  '  On  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the 
East.'  3.  Twenty-fire  pounds  for  a  Latin  poem  on  the  fdlowing  sub- 
ject;  '  Collegiam  Bengalense.'  And,  4,  Twenty-five  pounds  for  a  Greek 
odeoo  the  words,  "  r»Mfci  ^i"  (Let  there  be  light).  Of  the  disserta- 
tion, Latin  poem,  and  Greelc  ode,  we  know  Dothing;  tnt  the  EngUA 
poem,  written  hy  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  which  gained  Buchanan's  prise, 
and  another  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wranghsm,  which  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  printed  by  thoie  who  could  notawaid  it  the  prise, 
hare  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  gentlemen  appointed  to  judge  between 
these  two  poets,  decided  very  justly,  for  Mr.  Grant's  muse  is  entirely  supe- 
rior to  his  rival'i,  though  the  latter  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  mwit. 
Little  productions  of  this  kind  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  regular  criticism ,  fx  la  autiioiiM  rery  severe  animadrersion  when 
found  to  be  of  inferior  materials.  Neither  shall  we  play  the  Aristarchns 
over  them ;  our  ol^ect  is  of  a  very  diferent  nature :  but  if  the  authon 
shall  be  found  to  have  fallen  into  any  egreginua  enoia,  in  the  mtval  riew 
of  tbeir  sul^ect,  it  will  not  surely  be  imputed  tai  any  angry  motives  if  we 
censure  them  freely. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  gbssrred.  that  the  subject,  with  the  selec- 
tion of  which  the  poets  had  nothing  to  do,  was  unfit  to  awaken  the  poetic 
fire,  or,  at  least,  to  fan  it  into  any  thing  l^e  a  lasting  blase.  It  was  the 
cbc^  of  amind  incapable  of  fixing  on  a  spot  ibr  fancy  to  revel  on ;  the 
choice  of  a  [dodding,  unimaginative  scholar,  who  considered  the  laurel  of 
Ph«buB,  nlded  with  sixty  savermgns,  to  be  altoeetberas  &ir  an  object  as 
tile  eame  unrel  dripping  with  tli«  dews  of  Aganippe.  What  high  ideas 
must  the  reremtd  gentieman  hare  had  of  the  pewer  of  Mammon  I  He 
thought,  moat  evidentiy,  that  the. Muses  were  a  joint-stock  company,  that 
might  b«  led  into  the  most  thoni^  trad^  by  the  chinlcof  gold.  However,  as 
many  pem^  prefer  "  solid  pudding  befwe  empty  praise,  Mr.  Buchanan's 
source  of  uapiratioa  had  a  fertnudog  eHect,  sjid  produced  the  two  poems 
beionvM. 

It  should  be  obserred,  that  the  Rer-  Mr.  Wrangham,  now  an  arch- 
deacon, is  the  editor  of  Langhonie's  Plutarch,  and  author  of  MvenJ 
Sonnets  not  at  all  read.  He  is,  moteofwr,  a  great  hater  of  tbe  Frc«kch, 
and,  of  course,  a  very  loyal  person ;  but,  as  all  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  poetry,  he  is  a  very  common-plaee  poet.  On  the  [»esent  occanoo 
be  was  determined  his  mnse  should  not  bi  killed  thTmi|;h  confinement, 
for  he  gave  her  the  whole  range  of  time,  from  the  creation  downwards, 
to  expaliale  over.    Invading,   too,  the  property  of  the  writer  of  Mr. 

>  Two  Prise  Fosnii,  published  at  Csmbridce  in  law. 
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Bachftnaa'a  Greek  ode,  he  tnia&n  the  "  rcKsAv  ^  "  lato  hii  own  first 
line,  where,  hoirever,  it  makes  but  a  very  aon;  figure  amonget  his 
"atreama  of  aplendoar,"  fto.  Hie  butcf  now  lilU  up  thereU  of  yean, 
aod  gives  us  a  glimpM  of  India  m  she  appeared  io  her  antedilnvian  gar- 
ments, while  the  "  giant  nu"  threw  his  goMen  beam  upon  thfe  Qanges, 
And  Inmg  mtianced  «'«  Agnt't  t^cj  gbde  I 

Bnt  aseren  the  Muse  hertelf  knows  veiy  littie  of  what  toiA  place  io  India 
before  the  deluge,  Mr.  Wrai^ham  deacenda  at  once  ta  that  great  eveot ; 
but,  to  do  him  Justice,  does  bot  dwell  opoa  it.  He  then  takes  Hin- 
dooatao,  dripping  from  the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  represents  her  rich  in 
the  duums  of  nature,  and  nishiDg  to  "the  sun's  iorigoratuig  arms  "  1 
After  this  )a^  figure,  he  proceeds  to  celebrate  her  produoloiis  ia  intelleet 
aial  Tegetatioa  ]  and,  speaking  of  mind  ajid  nai^ofla,  and  eridentlj 
thioking  of  the  &uit  while  making  mention  of  the  intellect,  he  says,  that 
"  the  gTo«th  of  mind  Btlaioed  its  loltiest  ax"  on  the  hajikB  of  the 
Ganges, — as  aawrtion  much  eauei  to  make  than  to  believe. 

In  the  midst  of  piooS)  acriptorol  aUasieiu,  where  the  reader  would  of 
all  places  least  expect  to  find  any  thing  like  infidelity,  *e  diacover  a 
dugata  deliTered  aa  a  "  first  great  troth,"  which  would  apbject  any  boi^ 
b«t  a  rcrreiead  dtvine  to  the  auspicion  of  Spinoiiam  ;  the  dogma  is  pan- 
theUtical.  "God,"  mjb  Mr.  Wrangbam,  "is  All  and  Oitk"! 
wUeb  ia  Edf^h'  far  the  3r  t*  lor  of  the  Greek  atheiats ;  the  avowed 
decuiiie  ^fho  Vedanli  sages  of  Hiodootfatf.  Mr.  Grant,  not  content, 
like  Mr.  Wrangh&m,  with  a  simple  ailuaion  to  this  monatronaayatem,  qnd 
by  no  means  disposed  to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  truth,  has  giren,  in 
Tety  few  lines,  the  conq>letest  possible  abridgotent  of  tbii  philosophy. 
We  shall  cc^y  the  paeaage : 

lis  all  delusion' ;    llesven  and  earth  and  ^esf 
But  air-wo*e  iui^es  a(  lifeless  dyes. 
He  only  lives — Sole  Being--B0De  beside^^^ 
IW  Se&«dttiBg,  SeU-beatiBed ; 
*"    'nbut  wafeaat  H^a'B*&iiycall; 

11  that  i^,  b  not;  at  God  is  ' " 
— ^_jdous  Ejtsence!  obvious,  je 
for  ever  multiplied,  for  ever  One 
I  fed  thee  not,  yet  tourii  on  every  side ; 
See  not,  yet  follow  where  Aj  footsteps  guide  ; 
Hear  nol  thy  voice,  yeC  own  its  mfstic  poW« 
la  bireilhiiig  Silence  of  the  midBigiit  hour. 
Oh,  what  art  Ihou  ?  itace  all  this  bursting  scene, 
Oonumber'd  isles,  and  countless  waves  Iwlween ; 
:  This  labria  huse,  on  floating  pillars  rais'd,  .    . 

With  suns  and  fiery  elements  emblai'd; 
And  fliy  own  pedrtia,'  roseate  flower  of  light, 
Emblem  and  cradle  of  Creative  Mighl;  . 

*  Maga,  or  DelutioDi  suppoicd  to  be  a  p>ddiu  iprun^  from.Bnhma. 

>  Ptima,  the  lacnd  name  uF  the  Mm.*  an  object  of  inpreuie  v^eration  iu  all 
tkt  mvthotogical  lyiteiiu  or  the  Bast,  especially  in  tbSt  of  theHinftbot.  Brahma 
■smUib  ba*c  l>ee&  bam  in  elote*,  when  be  creeled  (he  world.  It  inn  regaried 
■hes*  an  emblem  of  the  creative  power.  "This  plant  (tayi  Mr.  Knight)  bsUiK 
vnductive  of  Itself,  and  vef  etaliD^  Crom  iu-owu  mstrice,  without  being  liistsrM 
w  lbs  eanb,  wst  natWally  adopted '  ss  the  symbol  of  the  productlvs  power  e( 
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lire  only  on  thy  sleepless  eye  reclin'd, 

^bosom'd  deep  in  the  abyss  of  Mind. 

Close  but  th'  all-seeing  Mind,  no  splendour  burns ; 

Unfold,  and  all  Ihe  Universe  returns. 

Oh,  what  art  thou  t  and  irhat  this  darkling  rav. 

Whose  sadden'd  lustie  mourns  in  shrines  of  clay  ? 

Sprung  from  thyself,  though  queoch'd  in  human  frame, 

Faint  emanatioo  of  th'  Eternal  Flame. 

Oh,  taie  these  scenes,  where  phantom  beauty  glows, 

And  bid  th'  uncumber'd  soul  on  Thee  repose ; 

Expanse  how  dread,  immeasurBhle  height. 

Depth  fathomless,  and  prospect  infinite. 
Such  ia  the  doctrine  which  the  rerereiMl  Archdeacon  honours  with  th« 
name  of  truth ;  but  we  aaiure  him  it  u  not  orthodox,  and,  what  is  worse, 
was  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  and  the  ancient  Stoics,  as  we  leara  from  a 
passage  ia  Lucan : 

Is  not  the  seat  of  Jove,  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

And  heaven,  and  virtuet     Where  would  we  fiirtber  seek 

The  God  ?    Where'er  we  move,  whale'er  we  see, 

Btit  we  dare  say  all  this  never  entered  into  the  reverend  bard's  head 
in  his  "  moment  of  enthuaiasm,"  while  he  was  tinining  the  Mtues  to  Sj 
at  Mr.  Buchanan's  sixty  sovereigns.     Sedjam  satis. 

We  shall  now  rapidly  glance  over  the  manner  in  which  he  haa  treated 
the  subject,  and  enumerate  the  topics  upon  which  he  dwelb ;  first,  how- 
ever, extracting  a  very  appropriate  simile  : 

So  bom  and  fed  'mid  Ttiran's  mountain-snows, 
Pure  as  his  source,  awhile  young  Ganges  flows ; 
Tlirougli  flonety  meads  his  loitering  way  pursues. 
And  quafls  with  gentle  lip  the  nec^d  dews; 
Till,  swoln  by  many  a  tributary  tide, 
His  waters  wash  some  tall  pagoda's  side : 
Then  broad  and  rough,  'mid  rocks  unknown  to  day, 
Through  tangled  woods  where  tigers  howl  for  prey. 
He  founa  alongi  and,  mahing  to  the  main. 
Drinks  deep  pollution  fi«m  each  tainted  plain. 
In  speaking  of  the  learning  and  civitizatjon  of  the  ancient  ItuJians,  he 
begins  with  medical  botany,  diamond-mining,  astronomy,  (in  which  he 
supposes  them  actjuainted  with  the  Copemican  system  of  tiie  universe,) 
the  invention  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  naming  of  the  constellations, 
the  perfection  of  ethics ;  and,  passing  into  the  province  of  Fancy,  alludes 
to  their  hymns,  odes,  and  epic  and  tlramatic  compositions,  the  Mahah- 
harat,  and  Sacontala. 

Mr.  Grant  touches  on  the  same  ground,  but  with  more  fervour  and 
enthusiasm,  and  hi  greater  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  alludes  first 
to  the  authors,  chiefly  poets,  who,  under  the  Moslem  tyianny, 

waked  the  tributaiy  strain; 
and 

With  thoughts  divine,  and  fancy's  glowing  ray, 
Oiatokd  lie  rigourt  of'  a  foreign  tieay. 

waters,  upon  which  the  active  spirit  of  the  Creator  operated,  iu  ^ving  life  and 
vecetsUon  la  matter."— Mr.  Kniiriit  cited  by  Mr.  Maurice  i  Indum  Antiauitiet, 
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This  is  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the  power  pf  literature,  frequently  the 
only  coDsolatioii  of  a  ciYilized  people  reduced  to  servitude.  The  author 
does  not,  howerer,  dwell  upon  these  later  n-rilere,  but  revertiag  to  the 
Indian  intellectual  golden  age,  (ihe  reign  of  Vicramadilya,)  enu- 
merate*  succinctly  the  arts  and  sciences  in  which  the  Hindoos  of  that 
day  excelled.  Commencing  with  logic,  invented,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Brahmin  Guatami,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  philosophy,  laws,  astronomy, 
tragedy,  history,  (which  has  never  flourished  in  India,)  and  epic  poetry. 
After  embodying  in  verse,  in  a  brief  but  clear  manner,  the  philosophical 
system  of  Vyasa,  which  teaches  that  God  is  all,  ho  speaks  of  the  other 
great  poets  of  Hindoostan,  Jayadeva,  and  Calidasa,  the  former  a  mysti- 
cal,  sensual  lyric  poet,  the  latter  eminent  as  a  writer  of  tn^edies.  Ca- 
lidasaismentioned  with  rapture,  and  his  poetry  spokenof  as  full  of  pathos 
and  tenderness.  The  era  in  which  these  poets  flourished,  suggests  the 
ingenions  idea  of  turning  to  the  west  to  observe  what  answering  lyre* 
were  strung  in  that  quarter;  and  Lucretius  and  Virgil  awaken  the 
writer's  entbusiaim.  There  is  something  very  fine  in  this  passage,  as  the 
reader,  we  think,  will  allow : 

nirth  and  n 
While  As'ia's  voice  her  Calidasa  blesl, 
liaik  !  kindred  spirits  auswer'd  from  tlie  West. 
IWre  all  his  lofty  tones  Lucretius  gave. 
And  epic  transports  bunt  on  Mincio's  wave, 
While  roved  the  Matin  bee  o'er  sweetest  flowers. 
And  all  Hymeltus  bloont'd  in  Tibur's  bowers. 
Oh,  could  some  God  have  rent  the  veil  away, 
And  joiu'fl  in  one  the  masters  of  the  lay  1 
Illustriaus  names '.  though  breathed  the  mutual  tone 
In  distant  climes,  unkuowing  and  unknown, 
Yet  hapty,  by  a  viewless  touch  irapell'd, 
Your  choral  symphonies  responsive  swelt'd. 
And  some  sphered  setaph,  with  the  song  bailed, 
Lean'd  frcun  his  rolling  orii  to  hear,  and  smiled. 

From  this  pleasing  part  of  his  theme,  the  poet  peisaes  to  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  teaming  in  the  East, — war,  and  the  ncet  engendered  by 
sapentitioo.  Thea  follows  the  picture  of  the  reMoratioD  of  learning, 
with  the  pan^yriu  of  Sir  William  Jones,  (which  we  copied  in  a  pn- 
cediag  volume,)  of  Mr.  Chambers,  and  of  the  Harquis  Welletley.  The 
poet  i^B  apo«tn)[diiaee  bia  country  tn  Uie  foUowing  tinea : 
Britain  I  thy  voice  can  bid  Ihe  dawn  ascend ; 

()n  thee  alone  the  eyes  of  Asia  bend. 

High  Arbiiresi  I  to  tliee  her  hopes  are  given. 

Sole  pledge  of  bliss  and  delegate  of  Heaven ; 

In  Uof  ditad  jnaalU  all  herfala  rtpou, 

Ur  bright  with  blessing,  oro'ercaitwilh  woe^; 

And  fiiture  iges  shall  thy  mandate  keep. 

Smile  at  thy  touch,  or  at  thy  bidding  weep. 

<)h  I  lo  tliy  godlike  destiny  arise! 

Awake  and  meet  the  purpose  of  the  skies  I 

Wide  as  thy  sceptre  naves,  kt  India  leant 

What  virluci  round  Ihe  thruie  ofempirt  bun  ; 

Some  nobler  flight  let  thy  bold  genius  tower, 

Hor  lieop  to  vidgar  lam  of/amr  or  poteti' ; 
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Stxk  poiner  at  gluU  tlie  lyml't  piri^  pride,  .    ■     ■ 

Such  Joint  oi  reda  armad  the  hinucide. 

With  peaceful  trophies  deck  thy  throne,  nor  bare 

Tliy  conauering  sword,  till  Jutlict  aA  the  wv  .* 

Jtotire  aioae  con  c«iiKcra/e  renown, 

Hvr'a  are  &te  brighten  rayi  in  Glory'i  crown ; 

AU  <Ik  Wt  dogtiace  nor  tottg  mUnnt 

Can  tcrtatfrmu  cur$c,  oi  sanctify  horn  crime. 
Let  genlkr  arlt  oinib  ai  thy  btht$t. 

And  science  sooth  the  Hindoo's  mouniiul  breait. 

In  vain  has  Nature  ihed  her  gifts  a  round. 

For  eye  or  ear,  soft  bloom  or  tuneful  sound ; 

Fruits  of  all  hues  ou  every  grove  display'd. 

And  pour'd  profiise  the  lamarind's  gorg«ous  shade. 

What  joy  to  tin  fan  Kmg  or  ihade  afford, 

O^aui  mt  aineti,  by  tumelfaMior'dl 

While  chain'd  to  dust,  baU  struggling,  half  resign'd, 

thinks  to  her  fate  (he  heaven-descended  Mind, 

Disrobed  of  all  her  lineaments  sublime, 

llie  daring  hope  whose  glance  outineasuied  time^ 

Wartn  passions  to  the  voice  of  Rapture  strung, 

And  eonsciou*  thought,  that  toid  her  whenct  libe  Rpning. 

At  Brahma's  stem  decree,  as  ages  roll. 

New  shapes  of  cUy  await  th'  immortal  soul ; 

Datilittg  condemn'd  in  fbmu  obscene*  to  prowl, 

And  swell  the  midni^t  meUDcboly  howl. 

Be  thine  (bt  task,  hit  droo[HiiB  ey«  to  efaMr, 

And  alanM  bii  bopes  bajronT lUt  tphete. 

To  brighter  faaaveni  than  proud  Sam«BU  *  owna, 

ThDugn  1^  with  IiKlia  and  bis  burnlpf  thtMiM- 

llien  shali  he  lecogniK  Ibe  beam*  oiStj, 

Annriixo  aiosccns  tona-FOLn  cBiti)i*«waT; 

Through  erary  Umb  «  sudden  li&  ihall  start, 

And  sudden  pulan  spring  aiound  bii  kevt ;' 

llien  all  the  deaden'tt  energiea  shall  liic, 

Anf  Tindieate  tbeit  litla  to  ibe  skies. 

Be  thcM  Uqr  troplnM^  QuMn  of  nuuy  Tetat  I 
Puiming  tbe  tnin  of  ideu  nt^Mtod  by  what  the  poet  hoptd  that 
Oreat  Britaia  would  afiect  fiu  India,  1^  nMau  of  nlwioaarlci  botb  of 
nligim  ud  MiaMO,  ha  ^iiamediatafy  aCtM  ntton  thia  pro|dMiia  vxcbt- 
•natiaii: 

Yo*t  itAalloomat    E'en  junt  ny  ayes  MwU, ' 

In  distant  viow, .  tjke.  mib'drEiK  >s*  uafcld. 

to,  o'er,  the  t/tajouiii  daft  that  roll  bttvten,  .    . 

A  vaaderng  glaan^brtttlU  th'  oKovibtg  ttettet 

Oh,  doom'd  yictonouB  from  thy  wounib  to  rite. 

Dejected  India,  bft  thy  downcast  eyes, 

Attd  mark  the  hour,  vhtne  faithful  ttef*fiyr  thee 

Through  Time't  prtit'drwnkt  bring  on  thejMltet  ■    - 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ceutiiTy  has  alapaed  hdc*  our  pn^betic  baid 
gave  Tent4o  tbeao  hopea,  and  nmtlMi  peace,  Aor  leligiaD,  taoracteac*,  nor 

*  The  Hindoos  V  the  lowest  class  Brmly  believe  thcmseWes  to  be  of  the  same 
species  as  Ihejacliaia  ;  and  are  taught,  that  tbtoUEh  eternal  transmigrations  ttwy 
shall  never  rite  higber.Aan  those  aidmals. 

i  Sumteru  is  the  mountain  on  whJoh  iDdra's  hsawa  is  |laced. 

■  la  aUutioa  to  the  four  caataa, 
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mtiookl  hsppineH,  bM  made  uij  panuuteot  adTftBcea  usong  the  de- 
graded Htndooa:  women  itill  burn  theiuMlres  aUve,  the  oar  of  JuKef' 
vaut  ie  (till  wetted  with  Ituman  blood,  and  the  aepaj  is  labred  or  blowB 
into  the  air  for  iBuatiaK  oh  his  rights.  Alaa.  fbi  Uie  hope*  of  the  poet ! 
Thev  were  ottered  with  the  eikthudaam  natural  to  youtMul  and  generoua 
vinda ;  b«t  we  regret  to  perceiTO  that  the  very  man  who,  in  1804,  enter- 
tMiatd  cuch  jiut  Tiawi  and  nourished  such  noble  tentimenta,  boa  toi^ 
ceaaed  to  think  and  to  feel  in  the  same  manner ;  and  from  wiabing  to  lee 
the  "  four-fold  chain"  fall  from  the  neck  of  ibo  Hindoo,  ha«  lunk  to  tlie 
jcenitical  level  of  politicians,  and  rejoiced  at  the  poaiMaon  of  those  lucky 
fetlera  which  the  iniernal  genitis  of  Menu  foiled  for  the  people  of 
India. 

Mr.  Grant,  we  see,  is  eoBtant  t»  iadwlga  bwes  of  Indian  happineas  in 
his  poen  ;  bat  hia  rival,  mora  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  hii  coun- 
trymen in  the  East,  speaks  of  HiodoostanasalnMatsuprenwIy  bleat  under 
Britiab  rate.  Letting  leern  Us  fancy  tmmg  acOMi  widah  vtight  be 
created  by  good  government,  be  actiudly  ■"™g'''T  them  to  exist,  and 
•peaks  with  the  most  Iwi^MtUe  MdqiliCi^  ot "  bfitW  bduatry  whistling 
at  the  plough,"  and  "  freedom,"  and  "  roatk  eclMta"  pndongittg  "  the  glad 
notes"  of  the  "  ryot's  song,"  undar  tba  horrid  gnamaMBt  of  the  East 
India  Company  !  Nay,  so  entire  and  ine^prewble  is  the  ryot's  lore  for 
Great  Britain,  that  his  gnitjiude  for  being  kept  in  davery  by  her  is  only 
to  be  guessed  at  irom  bis  eyes  being  turned  in  ecstacy  to  heaven  t  They 
who  I^ve  seen  the  peasants  of  B«agal  tiemUiag  at  ibe  aMroach  of  the 
Compnny's  collectors,  or  heard  the  gxaaiM  o£  the  "  baarets,  bending  be- 
neath the  weight  of  totm  unwieldy  civil  Mrrant,  nay  be  Wile  to  afipre- 
date  the  worth  of  Mr.  Arcbdeaeon  WraiMphain's  pan^yric  on  his  coantry. 
To  speak  candidly,  it  lit  <)uite  siOy,  and  ^nded  alu^fher  on  ignorance. 
Hia  abuse  of  the  French  ia  eqnalhr  mtg^r  and  coDtetnptible ;  in  them  it 
is,  forsooth,  a  crime  to  htaffana  the^ jElobe  as  "  maccbanter  preacher," 
"  masked  in  traffic's  or  religion's  robe"!  The  efibrta  of  Fnnee  to  oppoM 
our  power  in  the  East  ate  called  "low  intrigue;"  while  the  innocent 
Eof^iah  are  said  to  pnrsve  a  "  glodoui  Oouiae ;  and*  moreover,  are  ex- 
horted by  the  Arcbdeaeon  to  **  crush  the  tfppnuca^a  head ;"  as  if  there 
were  any  oppresKm  of  India,  but  tkenaeleea  I 

We  notice,  by  the  way,  twa  aery  aaffilmt  linea  m  smt  ttmtvjid  bard's 
ptodaction,  not  particularly  cannasted  wilklhe  rf  aialiau .  of  learning, 
bnt  highly  iUustrativa  of  a  pactkiilar  kind  of  fawn,  if  we  may  flatter 
oarselves  with  having  caught  their  meaning,  of  which  we  an  not  quite 
certain.     Speaking  (^  the  texture  rf  hfeas  immImh,  fcewtpt;— . 

The  ilendctlhfm  yestsutore  than  Cosngraoe, 

A  paaaige  in  one  of  Lady  Monta^'s.  Utteia  (th»  one  in  which  she  so 
■atnotely  describe*  the  naked  ladies  in  the  bath  of  Adrianople)  will  per- 
feclly  explain  the  Archdeocoif's  meaning.  "  I  was  here  convinced,"  says 
•he,  "oftbetnilh  of  a  reflectTon  I  have  often  made,  that  if  it  were  the 
fathw*  to  go  naked;' the  fhte- wouM  he  kardljf  observed."  In  bis 
i^i^iotioa  of  Horace's 

— — — ^^  Cois  ubi  peni  videre  ett, 

Ut  uudan, 
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he  is  pMttcQluly  unhappy,  or  utterly  conftued.  We  cannot,  we  confess, 
diacorer  exactly  whether  he  means  to  attribute  Coan  grace  to  the_/ai'nic 
of  the  Hindoo  women,  or  to  their  garmenti:  if  to  the  fonner,  he  is 
altogether  heude  the  mark;  for  the  Roman  poet  is  speaking  of  dreans 
diTougfa  which  a  lady  might  be  seen  as  if  she  were  naked ;  if  to  the  latter, 
we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  most  immodest 
dresses  in  the  world  deserrbg  of  the  ejuthet  gracehil.  But  as  the  reve- 
rend gentleman's  lines  are  quite  enigmatical  in  this  place,  they  may 
mean  something  very  different  irom  what  we  suspect;  and  then  our  cri> 
ticism  will  hare  been  altogether  thrown  away. 


A  BATTI^E  SCBNR — FBOM  THB  ROMANCE  OF  AMTAB. 

Chjbf  niih'd  on  Chief,  and  man  on  man ; 
Blood  spouting  fonh  in  torrenti  ran ; 
Spetis  quiTer'd, — fluh'd  the  Blagan  ; 
And  plunder'd  of  ils  soul,  the  man 
A  worthless  carcass  lay. 

Above  his  rays  bright  glory  shed, 
Around  her  flamei  destruction  spread. 
But  earth  beneath  was  soak'd  and  red. 
And  ibere  was  tbrust,  and  tug,  and  tread  ; 
But  neither  side  gave  way. 

like  some  vast  caiddron  boii'd  the  flgfat. 

Eddying  and  straining.    Acts  of  might 

Were  ceaseless ;  and  the  screaming  flight 

Of  vultures  heaved  around. 

Down  sunk  the  weak  with  fbaiflil  moan. 
The  bcare'by  numbers  overthrown, 
And  dash'd  to  eaith  without  a  groan, 

Preas'd  their  death-bed — tbe  ground. 

"  Death"  is  the  untrersal  ciy. 
The  press  reeU  backwaid— Star's  nigh  I 
OITbounds  dte  warrior's  iteel-ckithed  head. 
And  hands,  like  leaves,  are  scattered.— 
*'  Antar  !  "  they  yell  :  that  name  of  fear 
Is  echoed  back  &am  van  to  rear ; 
But  none,  not  e'en  the  boldest,  sought 
The  hunlif^  whirlwind  wbeie  he  fought. 
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iibicb  pro  raited  us  a  long  Cnntmuonce  of  pence  aad  security. 
■BDDth*  hait  puicil  liace  wt  ncre  taughL  tii  believe  that  there  niHBlned  no  itate' 
in  India  which  rould  opMne  Ihe  Britiali  power  ;  that  the  relaltoni  of  amity  bad 
been  cKablUhcd  with  all  arouiid  ui  upon  a  firm  and  duraMe  (bundatiaa  i  and 
that ««  were  at  length  arrtTed  attbat  happy  epoch  when  wc  mi^ht  Mpect  tovnjuy, 
vuder  aar  nra  vinei  and  fierce*,  l\e  pruluce  of  all  ouft  Ml',  the  (niiti  of  ui' 
■uay  Tictorics  ia  the  Geld  and  triumphs  in  tbe  cabinet." 

FlKANCIAL  S[TUAT[ON    Of    THB    ElST  [nDIA  COMPANT,    p.  43. 

A  SECOKD  penwkl  of  Mr.  Tucker's  work  hu  wiggeMed  to  lu  many 
ideetioiM  on  U)e  important  topics  it  embraces,  which  we  are  desiroua 
of  (Jadng  on  record  before  his  book  ii  forgotten.  If  he  had  duly  weighed 
the  feet  stated  in  the  lentent^  above  quoted,  he  would  have  been  leas 
coafidffDt  in  hii  calculatioas,  and  have  attached  less  imporUtnco  to  a  net 
tenitorial  income  of  half  a  million  in  time  of  peace,  if  this  be  the  t««t 
ud  temirc  of  the  East  India  Company's  financial  prosperity,  it  ia  a  weak 
oae  ladeed.  Will  ten  yeaia  of  this  saq>liis  defray  the  expenses  inourrvd 
by  tbe  Burmese  war  ?  and  when  this  is  concluded  (of  which  there  is  yet 
■o  prospect)  will  he  guarantee  the  enjoyment  of  peace  far  ten  years  to 
cone  ?  Even  then,  in  all  human  probability,  the  Conpany  would  not 
ril  down  more  securely  under  its  vine  and  &glroe  to  enjoy  the  produce 
of  the  toil  of  Us  swbjectg  (here  called  its  own)  ih&n  it  can  do  now.  It 
would  be  to  throw  away  aU  tbe  lessons  of  patt  experience  (o  imagine 
that  a  Government  so  situated  could  ever  be  secure  wliile  it  continued 
a  dei^«>tism,  appealinf;  only  to  force,  not  supported  by  the  affection  of 
its  snbjeeta.  The  very  meaaores  deseribol  by  Mr.  Tucker  which  ara 
naorted  to  tot  raising  revenue,  must  render  pennonent  tranquillily  iin- 
pcasble ;  and  while  wide-apreading  internal  discontent  prevails,  fmvign 
war  is  nerer  very  distant ;  the  keen  eye  of  the  eitemy  descrying  dis- 
afcctioB  frnt  afar  a«  the  ea^e  dotb  his  prey. 

TIm  reaiODs  aasigned  by  Mr.  Tucker  for  levying  tbe  land  tax  are  sad 
staff,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  Natives  of  the 
East,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  particidarly  Hindoos,  hEviag  long 
been  kept  in  a  temi-barbarous  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance  by  tha 
bnitaliaiog  power  of  theocratic  government,  never  have  emerged  into 
fieadom  and  wealth,  or,  comparatively  speaking,  civilization.  The  soil  ii 
aad  ahrsys  has  been  Ae  property  of  the  sovereign,  who  allowed  occupants 
(aadergieater  or  leas  cnstoon  of  preacriptive  riglit)  to  cultivate  on  condition 
of  ^ving  in  Tetom  half  tbe  gross  produce,  equal  to  the  entire  set  pro- 
iwe»  nader  a  rude  and  wasteful  system  of  agriculture.  Poverty  and 
diauutlsui  gave  rise  to  this  niinoos  and  oppressive  distribution  of  the  land 
and  crap ;  and  this  system,  in  turn,  perpetoatea  poverty  aad  deapotism— 
ban  all  improvement  of  condition,  strikes  at  the  root  of  any  aoonmnlation 
•f  capital.  Nevertheless,  this  system  we  have  daliberatdy  adopted  in 
India,  tad  we  justify  it ;  yet  bypooritically  cant  about  improving  oar 
Nalive  aafajaets  I  Lord  Cocnwallis's  permanent  settlement  had  the  merit 
of  at  kasl  sit  lag  limits  to  tbe  ruiaoos  system  of  exacting  a  proportion 
9f  gnu  produce;  and,  like  a  pemaoent  contmutatioQ  of  titbef,  (tb« 
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ifljuriouanesa  of  which  munlj  cooiuti  in  their  attacking  grass,  not  met 
produce,)  nibBtitudDg  a  fixed  gum  for  the  Tsryiog  ex&ctioo.  Hit  Lonl- 
Bhip  wu  hiat(»io«)ly  wrong  ia  t«spMt  te  th«  maweodan,  wbo  wv  anlj 
coUecton  in  H«gul  timea;  twt  W  intontiixi  in  ruuog  tkem  lui  wu 
good.  AInKMt  any  tbiBg  is  better  tbui  the  minute  lubdiviuoo  of  land, 
and  the  peip^nal  proatration  and  tthject  poverty  entailed  hy  the  ayitem 
of  ryotworr;  or  village  aettlement. 

In  joati&CAtioa  of  the  aalt  moaopoly,  (for  wh&t  enormity  exiati  u 
nMMtroui  thai  aome  one  will  not  be  feuad  to  juitify  it?)  Mr.  Tvclwr 
nya,  "  If  a  people  be  conatttattonally  limid,  or  nnaUe,  from  whalat«r 
cauM,  to  d«fand  their  [nxiperty,  and  to  reaist  oppreaaion,  then  it  wotdd 
■ecm  to  he  »  h^ppy  diaoorery,  ii,  itutead  o/mojecting  them  by  direct 
taxation  to  the  screw  of  the  Exchequer,  the  GDvernment  should  succeed 
in  drawing  fron  theai  tlu  periodical  contribatioB  required,  hy  a  pcoeesa 
aeareely  peict^ble,  ia  soma  so  minuta  aa  aearoalj  to  be  Mt,  ud  ij 
■aeans  totally  diveatsd  of  the  odioua  chancier  of  force,"  t 

Good  Ood  t  Kf  th»  peofila  of  India  not  "  eabjeCt  to  tho  dkocC 
taxation  "  of  the  land-revenue,  awac^ng  iata  the  Exd»qaer  neftr)y  tbe 
whole  net  praduce  of  the  eaRh?  Tbt  history  of  our  B— gri  ealt  moaopely 
nay  not  be  known  by  Mr.  Tuckav,  but  dtould  never  be  ktgiOita.  [Se« 
Report  of  the  Comnjttcc  of  tha  Hooae  of  Cominou,  1772— Burgeyne'a.} 
The  Comjiany's  acrvanta  laid  on  thiaboniUe  impost,  net  foe  tba  aakn  of 
the  pMcees  "  acavoely  perceptible,"  or  witii  any  enoh  view,  but  a*  » 
privata  bonas  to  be  shared  auoac  thmaalvea.  Tims  doM*  ih^  tbaa 
sovMalgtkof  Bengal  (ConiBi  Al^)  uto  a  war  with  the  GosapaBy,  *>*aw- 
•dly  beeauae  be  wooM  net  hmut  th»  «Miin«nBoa  of  iba  nnbtan^of 
moHMM^y  of  an  aitid*  of  primary  necessity ;  and  the  hcanrt  Couany, 
after  mveighiDg  against  mir  sawnnia  and  thia  ■oneyoty  fct  ynw.  finals 
took  It  ftom  tiieir  tefraoiory  lasnaie,  and  arpeopsia*ed  it  •»  iImb- 
s^rea  I  eoo««ltiag  a  ctn^atntively  feeUs  privata  —napely  i^Bi  a  ttal* 
one,  tappovted  ij  the-  power  of  Government,  aMd  admnlaled  by  ijtn 
ruacity. 

From  Jkf  r.  Tucber'*  mrn  statements,  it  appann  tW  Una  (evannn, 
raised  by  this  detestable  nwsnpoly,  is  rialiwd.  afc  tli*  eiMt.qf  alMHl 
thiMy  per  oeM.  dadaotiDn  Ewm  the  pose,  ealea ;  tm  JWaieniiB  diilrwelten 
of  p«iUie  weaklt,  in  addition  to  die  miaeiy  nod  snfcrinjb  thp  rinea  nasi 
tosMS,  mond  and  phyaical,  caaned  by  emugglieg  a«  ^  BMRt  daipiwm 
aoale.  The  ratio  of  obargae  to  pcoducn  ia  ako  evidently  an  th«  inMaaMt, 
having,  in  tfae  apace  of  ten  yaais,  riana  foom  Uufe  moan  Ann-  twsMy  ta 
idmaatihfa^pcrcMK,;  aa  waa  to  be  expected  of  a  tout  which  seawa  to  wnr 
agabiet  knman  nstora,  It  ia  eonfeaed  that  tha  posra  shtans  am  there- 
by ooBpaHed  to  ditpinin  with  theingfedicttt^ealcfof  tkowaaoMnB-«£ 
th^  BUMrable  <Het,  or  to  ue  it  in  the  moat  apari^  ^naaliliea.  Tat 
Mr.  Taeker,  wid>  tbk  eoafoewm  on  his  Upa,  protoBMafai  ihn  anoM  hnnA 
Ihattbe  tax  is  •*  icaroelgi  fiilt,"  and  "  nlmnet  impMoetptttdOk"  and:  ngnin. 
talks  of  salt  being  eo  pleotifiil  as  to  be  "  aiqsplied  nlao  in  eaOM  inatanaea  ta 
aattin"!  If  we  beliem  thii  glaeiag  abwrdity*  we  nptt  tlten. adoH  thnJi 
'» Isdfn  the  bntoeraation  il  muck  better  at  thati  the  bnona  nana,  .nnd 
wallows  ia  hixuriesfrom  whicb  the  Utt«r  ia  cut  off.  "  It  ia  ttaqn^tdan* 
^le,"  saya  Mr.  Tockor,  "  thtf.  dw  poafle  do  nel  coanawr  (wnttidk 
salt  at  eA«y  dratr*  ta  jue;  and  we  certaiidy  hmra  it  in  aui.pamr  la 
ptnpe.  the  article  mom  within  thniB  uadi,.  and  M  «ini4  tlwa  t-aun 
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liberal  me«sur»  of  indulgence— -tvitAoiit  any  lacr^fiee  of  tha  prtwit 
revfttf" !  Ohl  admirable  philantliropiita,  who  would  pcnulr«Ature 
coBMot  to  great  jour  subjscU  the  btToui  of  4  little  more  ult,  jvovided  it 
c*n  ba  duM  without  any  »acrifica  to  younMlvei  1 

Mr.  Tuelur  twnag  ikticfied  kiautff  that  the  salt  revenue,  ai  he  d«1U 
it,  i«  oM  of  tb«  branches  of  our  ludiaa  lewuicei  oo  which  we  can  with 
moat  oonfidence  rely,  cuacludea  with  a  general  defence  of  it  in  thaw 
worda :  "  I  ctHtaidBrit  leaa  olyeotiosaUa,  ud  leas  iqiuioua  in  ita  effecla, 
than  aone  other  taxea  which  we  have  iinpoaed ;  and  while  the  preoeut 
rareaue  is  required,  the  mere  ciroumstance  of  ita  bearing  an  unpopular 
dengnatioD,  ought  not  to  pnyudice  ua  against  it,  v  to  induce  us  to  gi*e 
it  up  for  the  purpcue  of  aubatiiuting  a  system  of  taxation  more  coasiiteat 
with  EtiTOptan  tkfory,  but  at  (he  same  time  much  mora  likely  to  expose 
«ar  Asiatic  aubjects  to  axaotioas  and  to  personal  oppressioa." 

1  Via  h*  says,  as  if  this  grinding  iinpoat,  abhorrent  «v«ii  to  the  feelings 
of  an  Asiatic  deapot,  had  not  been  »>rt^  upon  litdia  by  an  European 
ConipBAy's  Eun^wan  serranis ;  as  if  any  tAx.  in  any  naUon  on  the  face 
•f  the  whole  earth  d^  or  could  expose  the  people  to  greater  exaotioiw 
than  tbas  cruel  iuipoat,  levied  in  such  a  shape  by  antioipatioo  upon  a  poor 
abiect  starving  population,  through  the  instrumeatality  of  myriads  of 
hupies  and  plunderers  wearing  the  badge  of  authority.  The  vies  and 
miasfy  and  crina  engendered  in  the  sak  districts,  by  the  system  of  ani- 
maal  anu^K'^^^ch  inavilably  follows  auch  a  scheraa  and  such  a  fate 
•f  imxaliMi  on  an  article  of  [tfitQaiy  neceeuty,  is  hardly  to  be  creditad. 
It  ia  ii»p<MnUa  to  deeonbe  the  sc«Ma  of  atrooity  and  gilUt,  Um  peijuiy 
and  SnuA,  the  tSnyt  and  homicidal,  that  ace  the  ineritabla  cooae- 
jfMpoe.  BuhifimebuUDclL-IoadoutofuK  or  seven  eacape,  theamuggter 
is  a  clew  guner ;  oi,  if  eaoape  be  leaa  probable,  ha  inibraasi.  oa  his  o«a 
ant^gled  cargo*  to  profit  by  the  infodBer's  share  of  th«  anaure  !  This 
ja  the  iaiasMwa  ^yatMi  vivch  Mr.  Tuokei  lauds  aa  "  a  happy  diecoToiy," 
which  ooq^ares  (be  sui^feot's  money  out  of  his  pocket  "  ahaoat  Impw- 
otpiiblj,"  aa  it  vara  by  magic,  by  "  a  sort  of  voluntary  process,"  wid 
M  *'  Wtiiy  divastad  of  the  odious  chasaator  of  force." 
.  In  raptrd  to  dM  o(HW4  monopoly,  again,  he  aika.  "  Whereia  woujd  be 
iba  difaeoea  if  tk  Oovemment  (of  India)  diepoaad  ai  tha  opian.  at 
prisM  cost>  or  allowed  others  to  rowufccture  tt,  and  afUmrarda  tmfoaad 
•  doQ' of  oaB  bundled  or  «i0  thousand  per  cent,  en  the  exportation  (rf  tbe 
wticU?"  AU  the  diffaiwca  betweao  a  nooapoly  of  caltivatina  1^ 
Ishecco  in  Pranea  oi  Spun,  and  an  excise  or  cuatom  duty  M  on  labanco 
is  Eo^aad.  Can  Mr.  Tuoker  aot  distingnish  between  ^  rexabana 
aad  npaci^  of  these  two  metfaods?  He  ia  right,  however,  iahisremaric, 
that  tM  du^  OB  the  pilgrinw  vkiting  the  Indian  temfJea  "  deea.aU  hav- 
«oni>B  witk  tba  eharactar  of  a  great  and  liberal  Govemmaat."  BuC  we 
Aoaldliki»tokBOW«4at  aotof  the  East  India.  Company  ealitlM  it  to.be 
Jkoughtcstbecoae  or,  the  other  of  these.  It  is  a  &rea  to  pretand  tbat 
the olyect  of  thia,  as.regards  Juggeqiaut  at  least,  waa  not  revenue ;  and 
a«ly  &  dsaira  "  to  pMvent  fzvid  and  imposition,  and  guard  pilgruie 
Haiast  nolaBce  sod  eKtortion."  Are  these  olyeots  to  be  secured  in  any 
dagiee  try  taming  into  tbe  Company's  exchequer  a  stMam  of  about 
30,000  mpeea  of  net  revenue  aonually,  the  sum  which  the  Juggemaat 
fi'g'^™  an  oakulated  to  yield  on  ui  avwags  t  Id  &ct,  the  misecy,  the 
loss  «f  Itfe, '  die  oppression,  riiia,  aad  beg^y,  aod  siocsl  detwtemest 
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Kttendiiig  this  system  of  pilgrimages,  are  beyond  belief ;  and  of  all  this, 
no  iDCtmeiderable  portion  is  fairly  ascribabie  to  our  mode  of  treatment. 
When  the  Natives  see  the  whole  of  the  money  wrung  from  the  deTotees, 
many  of  them  travellers  from  the  distant  region  of  the  Himalah,  collected 
solely  Hy  Government,  which  guards  and  pays,  decoratei  and  decks  out 
the  whole  establishment  of  gods  and  goddesses,  priests  and  prostitutes, 
Tohicles  and  trumpery  !  When  the  pilgrims  see  the  British  colledon 
and  judges  io  attendance  to  superintend  the  whole  ceremonies,  yet  not 
admitted  to  approach  iho  gates,  or  intrude  within  the  adyta  of  the  holy 
structures — how  profound  must  they  think  British  veneration  for  the 
Hindoo  pagod — or  rather,  how  mean  and  mercenary  and  despicable 
most  they  consider  those  to  be  who  thus  humiliate  themselves  for  lh« 
sake  of  filthy  lucre  ?  Such  are  the  lengths  to  which  we  go  in  support  of 
this  absurd  and  detestable  superstition,  that  the  whole  city  of  Fooree 
(Juggernauth)  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  bridges  and  gates, 
gilded  by  our  regular  sepoys ;  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  settle  in  or 
even  to  enter  this  holy  city,  in  pursuit  of  his  avocations  or  his  bread, 
but  on  paying  five  or  ux  rupees  at  the  least;  and  this  fur  leave  to  remain 
only  four  or  five  days,  in  charge  of  a  priest,  who  takes  care  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  gates  at  the  end  of  that  time,  wnltst  he  be  rich,  and  can 
bribe  high. 

Mr.  Tucker's  chapter  on  the  '  Land  Revenue  of  India  '  is  more  valu- 
able than  alt  thereat  of  his  book.  His  criticisms  on  the  ryotwarry  system 
are  honest,  inilepcndent  and  just:  it  cannot  be  too  much  execrated. 
Btit  if,  under  the  zumeendany  system,  Government  absorb  all  the  net 
produce  of  the  soil,  excepting  ime-tenth  to  the  zumeeudar,  the  ryot  is 
nearly  in  as  hopeless  a  condition  as  under  the  other  mode  of  collection, 
even  if  the  zumeendarty  system  be  permanent.  There  is  nothing  left  to 
the  ryot  for  accumulation,  and  little  or  nothing  to  the  mmeendar,  unless 
in  rare  cases  of  eetates  which  happened  to  bave  very  large  tracts  of  waste 
loud  at  the  time  the  settlement  of  Lord  ComwalUs  was  fbnned,  which 
were  consequently  uoassessed,  and  have  since  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. In  this  way  there  was  some  room  for  the  accumulation  of  capital 
for  application  to  public  improvements.  Mr.  Colebrooke  says  some- 
where, (in  his  '  Husbandry  of  Bengal,')  that  a  hired  labourer  is  better 
off  than  a  ryot  cultivating  on  lialf  produce.  We  who  applaud  the  good 
Lord  Comwallis  for  what  he  did,  must  beivare  of  letting  our  admiratitm 
carry  us  too  far  :  his  revenue  settlement,  after  all,  leA  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  a  situation  little  better  than  if  the  zumeendars  had  been 
merely  made  farmers  of  the  revenue ;  for  the  moment  one  of  those  no> 
minal  landholders  fells  in  arrears  with  bis  taxes,  does  not  the  Indian 
Government  put  up  his  estate  to  auction  ?  It  is  then  bought  by  the  per- 
son who  chooses  to  give  most  on  the  speculation  of  profiting  1^  the  pro- 
duce that  may  remain  after  paying  the  fixed  rent  to  Government,  with 
which  the  purchase  is  saddled.  At  the  same  time,  whenever  this  defal- 
cation of  the  mmeendar  takes  place,  all  the  leases  held  of  him  by  the 
lyots  are  cancelled,  so  as  to  render  them  Kable  to  a  new  measure  of  ex- 
action from  their  new  master.  How  much  better  is  this  system  for  tba 
poor  cultivator  than  a  faxroiiig  system  of  long  periods  ?  Surely  iHily  a 
very  little  better. 

An  <d>jection  is  Hsually  started  to  the  permanent  of  a  land-revuone 
settlement,  that  it  is  absurd  lor  a  gnveniineat  to  tie  up  its  hands  in  per- 
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petnity  (roia  increasing  its  income,  when  necessary  to  meet  increaeed 
[Hiblic  chaises  of  the  state.  Doubtless  it  is  so  in  the  theory  that  the  Go- 
vernment  is  acting  (as  it  should  do)  with  the  consent  of  all  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  as'their  faithful  trustee,  who  will  neither  waste,  embezzle, 
nor  neglect.  But  if  the  Qorernment  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a.  despotism', 
— self-con^tnted,  self-accountable, — the  revenues  it  draws,  tributes 
leried  and  wrung  from  the  people,  not  contributionB  granted  by  them  ; 
and  their  amount  not  haring  any  oaturat  or  acknowledged  limit  in  the 
actual  charges  of  the  state,  the  great  object  of  the  rulers  being  to  raise  a 
nrrpltta  revenue, — then  a  setf-denying  ordinance,  like  that  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  limiting  future  exaction  of  tribute,  is  quite  intelligible,  and  may 
be  politic,  as  well  as  merciful  and  right,  la  it  not  desirable  to  calm  the 
^jprehenaions  of  the  subject  people,  who  know  that  their  property  is  en- 
tirely at  our  meroy,  by  giving  them  a  pledge  (aa  honest  pledge  faithfully 
fblfilled)  to  this  effect:  "  Hitherto  shall  our  exactions  upon  you  come^ 
but  no  ferther"  ? 

By  fitr  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  discussion,  as  to 
who  were  the  real  proprietors  of  the  soil, — the  sovereign,  the  zunueendar, 
or  the  ryot.  On  a  little  consideration,  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  mere 
verbal  dispute,  which  leads  to  nothing.  If  a  lyot,  for  instance,  possessed 
the  right  to  retain  in  perpetuity,  and  sell,  pledge,  or  bequeath  his  piece  of 
land,  what  docs  it  matter  whether  you  acknowledge  him  to  be  iia  pro- 
fnietor  or  not  ?  For  these  rights,  such  as  they  are,  ought  to  he  held  equally 
sacred,  by  whatever  name,  taken  collectively,  they  may  be  called,  as  if 
they  were  baptized  with  the  title  of  "  proprietor."  Again,  granting  any 
of  the  parties,  ryot  or  lumeendar,  to  have  the  most  undoubted  right  of 
property ;  yet  if  that  right  was  so  frittered  away,  and  cut  down  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  value  to  the  owner;  and  if  the  existence  of  such  worthlesa 
rights  was  found  to  be  pernicious  to  the  community  generall;,  and  a  bar 
to  public  improvement, — who  can  object  to  their  being  abolished,  or  con- 
verted into  other  rights  of  a  more  salutar;  nature  ?  Such  wero  the  views 
of  I/ird  Cornwallia  in  making  the  permanent  settlement :  he  knew  that 
the  only  object  of  right  at  all  was  to  promote  the  general  happiness  ;  ami 
wben  he  found  that  thorn  existing  had  not  this  tendency,  he  said,  "  Go 
to;  let  us  make  new  r^hts  f<»'  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

Tbe  nrotwarry  and  village  system  mongers  lose  sight  entirely  of  thi» 
grand  o^ect  of  all  rights  ;  for  when  they  hare  reduced  the  value  of 
ownerahip  to  nothing—to  less  than  nothing,  a  negative  quantity  implying 
only  haiard  or  positive  loss— it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  such  a  right  of 
property.  It  is  a  right  to  a  loss !  which  they  confer  upon  the  people, 
and  claini  prodigious  merit  for  securing  it  to  them.  This  state  of  things 
is  most  effectnally  produced  by  the  execrable  ryotwar  system ;  but  equally 
by  an^  other  system  of  land-impost  which  varies  with  the  productiveoes* 
<A  tbe  soil  from  year  to  year,  or  within  short  periods :  so  in  Cuttack  and 
the  western  provinces  of  Bengal,  which  have  not  obtained  the  [^ghted 
pemuuMot  settlement,  property  may  be  considered  as  of  little  or  no  value, 
tbroi^h  the  increasing  demands  of  Government,  almost  the  same  as  under 
the  ryotwar  system.  The  difference  is  only  in  degree,  and  in  the  execra- 
ble machinery  of  the  ryotwar  grinding-mill.  It  is  not  its  least  detestable 
quality,  that,  if  carried  into  complete  effect,  it  must  reduce  the  country 
ta  a  state  which  will  shut  out,  at  any  future  time,  the  benefits  of  colooi- 
ntion  by  Europeans,  or  Indo-British  agriculturist^,  posMised  of  ci^ital. 
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knd  •ndowsd  with  the  aoiHtoe,  induitrj,  and  enWrpriM  of  Urf  noter 
cooDtTj,  For  whkt  respectable  man  could  submit  to  be  cootinufclly  ha- 
ruMd  bj  tbe  g^kIchhu  and  Texaiioual;-miiiul«  ioterftrenoe  of  im- 
apoMible  power,  meuimng  hU  flelda,  estimating  his  crops,  and  sul^tii^ 
liim  to  a  perpetual  rscDireoce  of  the  iDsttuments  of  exaction  ?  When 
this  iatolciaUe  engine  of  t^Ktsion  is  so  great  a  faTouriw  with  Sir  T.- 
Hunro,  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  and  othen,  no  wonder  they  detest  so  mueh 
any  thing  like  eoloniaadon,  orlheinBux  of  freeUxMirorfresonltiYatiaD: 
their  syitem  being  quite  incompatible  with  tbo  existence  of  a  oommoiuty 
ei\joyfaig  any  tolerable  d^ree  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  respectability,  to. 
whidi  such  a  grinding  mode  of  taxation  would  be  altogMber  intolenUiie. 
In  expoMng  its  odious  chwacter,  Mr.  Tucker  r^rets  that  his  "  ma- 
terials are  not  more  complete  ; "  aed  adds,  "  As  the  Court  of  Dires- 
tMs  could  not,  consistently  with  their  niles  and  practice,  (tha  propnsty  - 
of  which  I  am  not  ptepared  to  dispute,)  allow  me  acoen  to  their  reeorda 
and  books  of  account,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  wkb  oaftaio^, 
the  exact  degree  in  which  the  oscsaienal  features  in  th«  Issd-rsvMiM'of 
Madras  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ryotwar  system  ri  administralioik." 
This  concealment  it  the  banefiil  mischief  whicb  agiiavalM  erery  olber 
eril.  Ifthe  Court  were  compelted  to  allow  general  access  to  their  recaids 
and  books  of  aceouMs,  (at  least  to  Proprietors,)  tbeae  and  other  eoormt- 
ties  would  speedily  be  detected  and  destroyed  by  pablic  opinion.  But  it 
is  tbe  (ioseBeas  of  the  system  that  keeps  up  vicious  ordioaacea,  and  sbsl- 
tera  absurd  and  tyrannical  regulations  so  long  before  they  are  disoovwed. 
If  the  press  had  been  free  in  India,  Sir  T.  Munro  and  his  party  wotiid: 
Dsrer  have  been  able  to  face  tbe  argumeats  of  those  who  understand  the 
nature  of  tbe  deteetaUe  ryotwar  system.  Then  they  nerer  would  have 
■tcceeded  in  persoading  the  Court  to  saactiaB  this  tissue  afabomiiiatioaa. 
But  IN  India,  hewerer  many  challenges  were  given  throogh  the  press  M 
the  advocates  of  the  system  to  lay  its  character  in  detail  before  the  pub- 
lic, they  never  ventiwed  to  submit  it  to  this  test :  they  maintained  a  pro- 
feuftd  silence.  About  the  period  oi  the  great  n>eaenw  of  tbe  perssaasat 
setllenMnt,  an  animated  dueiMHon  tooli  plaee  on  tbe sdifact  in  the  Cal-- 
oHtta  ftewapaperSf  wUch  dodUbas  M  nmdi  good.  Tlie  humane  and 
upright  intention  of  Lesd  GomwalKs  candidly  appealed  to  public  opinion, 
btleause  wh<t«eiil}  Bosd  b  intended,  the  severest  scrutiny  into  the  best 
meda  tt  efiecting  it  is  desired  rather  than  fsared.  The  opftonenta  of  bis 
aviaeat  hate  pnblieity ;  the  strongest  characteristic  of  th«r  pols^  is  a 
(bead  or  abhorrence  of  the  press.  "  They  love  dadcneas  rather  thai  tbe 
light" ;  the  infallible  test  with  which  Smpture  has  Airaished  as  for  da* 
teeting  those  who  ate  conscious  that  "  their  deeds  areevil." 

How  comes  it  that  Mr.  Tucker  does  net  say  one  syllable  of  Cuttack 
and  its  eventful  history?  It  was  a  conquered  provinae  in  1803;  but 
whether  the  promised  and  [dtghted  permaoeet  settlement  exWnded  l» 
this  as  well  as  to  the  western  proviwses,  to  which  Mr.  Tuckw  does  refer, 
we  are  not  certain.  However,  the  system  here  has  bean  to  make  brief 
settlements  for  three  or  five  yeaie,  so  as  to  keep  die  screw  of  tbe  exchequer 
constantly  worming  en  in  eternal  motion.  At  length,  in  1817,  ajfter 
nust  of  the  M  aumeendars  had  been  ousted,  their  estates  confiscated' 
sad  sidd  for  aneaie  of  revenue,  and  bougbt  by  the  inferior  Government 
(Native)  officers,  the  whole  province  rose  as  one  roan  in  desperate  lebel- 
li«,  wkit^  last«d  £i>r  yearal    Let  those  who  kn^  ud  iweet  on  Aa 
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tsBw  uid  lUbmlMin  ohuact«r  of  the  peft{de  of  the  lover  [KO?uice«, 
vfaen  pUBirc  obedisnce  leaiDs  put  of  the  human  cooatitutton,  coouder 
what  that  sysUm  of  tax  alien  muat  be  which  drove  a  whole  couatry  to  an 
let  of  dariag,  which  ia  them  could  only  proceed  from  the  miierable 
phraoy  of  d«qiair.  Thia  ia  onereeult  to  beexpected  from  iLOpermaneDt 
■ettleBMbfi,  which  Mr-  Tncier  ia  of  opinioo  uow  threatem  the  ceded  aod 
eoDOueMd  proviocee. 

Mr.  Tucker'e  defeuca  of  the  monopoly  of  the  tea-trade  ii  written  with 
abundawe  of  the  ttprii.de  carpt,  and  as  equal  lack  of  sound  argument, 
lo  order  to  reconcile  ua  to  the  exorbilantpiiceof  tea,  or  atleaat  to  apolo- 
gilB  fiv  it,  he  begins  with  the  tax  raised  from  this  commodity  by  GoTem- 
BMOL  But  be  knows  that  thia  stands  upoo  quite  different  g^rouads,  and 
haa  Dothing  lo  do  with  the  extravagant  price,  or  tax,  extorted  by  the 
Conpadj,  whose  right  to  tax  usaurely  does  notstaod  on  the  same  footing 
with  iImI  af  the  House  of  ComniDQa.  AdmittioK  that  tbe  tax  od  tea  is 
"  btt  olyacciooable  than  the  tax  oa  coals,"  (wbich  may  also  be  said  of 
fifty  other  inbrienUe  species  of  impoat,)  is  it,  therefore,  to  be  endured  to 
aoj  aawwit  1  Because  the  present  Ministers  insist  on  a  contribution  of 
ioat  milUona  per  annum  from  this  source,  raised  in  the  present  mode,  are 
we  raallj  "  iimndta  presuma  that  this  sum  cannot  be  better  obtained  by 
any  other  expedient "?  llien  we  v^w  bound  to  suppose  also,  in  1785, 
that  the  100  per  cent  (from  which  Mr.  Pitt  reduced  it  to  twelve)  was  the 
baat  of  all  poaaiUe  taxea  I  Aad  neat  year,  aliould  Mr.  Robinson,  with  a 
mm  Parliament,  rerett  to  the  old  regime,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  the 
MMoaffunl 

The  next  ground  of  defence  ia  the  very  Iai|^  ca^ntal  embarked  In  thia 
tiada  by  tbe  Company,  occasioned  by  the  expenatTeneas  of  their  ships, 
their  chugaa  &r  demurrage,  aod  the  large  stock  always  kept  on  hand. 
What  axcuee  does  this  afEard  to  us,  the  bee  traders,  who  could  carry  on 
the  trade  advantageously  with  a  smaller  caintal,  who  could  sail  our  ships 
nor*  •coMomicatly,  aod  whose  own  interests  would  lead  us  to  keep  up 
always  a*  adequate  a^qiply  for  the  market,  and  no  more  ?  What  benefit 
does  tbe  pahUc  reap  from  the  aurpluB  milUona  of  pounds  stored  up  in  the 
Eaat  India  wardiouses,  which,  while  the  Company  holds  them  under 
lock  aod  k«y,  are  no  more  in  the  market  than  if  still  growing  in  China  ? 
Wiihont  this  stock  in  their  hands,  we  see  no  more  danger  from  failure  of 
Mpply,  or  from  fluctuation  tn  prices,  than  in  tbe  case  of  sugar,  coffee,  or 
any  otlter  article  of  foreign  growth,  the  supply  of  which  will  soon  adjust 
ilaw  to  the  demand.  If  ecanty  cropa  were  liable  to  happen  frequently, 
snif  inttiTMl  would  teach  the  merchant  to  be  always  sufficiently  provided 
tg*'itT*  tbem  ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  the  care  and  cost  are  auper- 
Inniii  Were  it  even  probable  that  in  some  rare  year  there  should  be 
neiiber  hod  nor  blossom,  nor  green  leaf,  on  any  shrub  within  the  Chiueee 
empire,  atill  we  ahoald  say,  it  ia  better  for  the  Bri^ah  public  to  consume, 
at  a  dear  rate,  the  small  stock  on  hand,  or  even  to  want  tea  altogether 
far  oae  ytma,  than  to  pay  for  it  most  exorbitantly  for  fifty. 

Hii  defene*  of  higli  prices,  on  account  of  the  Company's  expensive 
mode  at  trading,  is  altogether  a  most  ingeBioos  piece  of  reasoning ;  for  it 
aMonatr  to  this ;  that  if  tbe  Company  choose  to  bring  home  th«r  tea  ip 
nabogaoj  Aipa,  iridt  girfdea  AtstemngB  and  silken  cables,  at  100/.  psr 
loo  fivight,  it  IS  quite  just  and  reasonahte  that  the  public  should  pay  them 
"  iatereit  on  cafHtal"  M  "  employed"  1    Thereat  test  of  utility  ii,  what 
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do  gimil&r  teu  to  those  which  they  furtush,  cost  at  New  Yoric,  Hftmbtnghi 
or  Amsterdam,  excIuuTC  of  duties,  on  import  at  those  placei  ?  Oae  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  Company's  teas  ia  England,  king's  duties  excluded  ! 
Is  not  the  other  half  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Company  upon  the  British 
public  ?  To  comfort  ui  under  this  exaction,  Mr.  Tucker  says,  in  defence 
of  the  expensive  apparatus  which  produces  it :  it  is  "  unqaecdonaU; 
true"  that  the  pri?iite  merchant  could  procure  toanage  on  cheaper  terms; 
(hence  furnish  tea  cheaper ;)  "  but  a  preference  has  been  given  to  the 
shipa  at  present  employed,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  peculiarly  mtll 
adapted  to  Ike  trade."  They  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  private  individuals  whom  the  Company  deli^teth  to  hotMur 
and  enrich.  Is  Mr.  Tucker  then  really  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  ship- 
ping-interest question,  or  does  he  want  to  keep  the  flagrant  jobbing  out  of 
right?  '■  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  theae  shiiM  would  not  command  a 
preference,  if  tko$e  in  whom  the  decision  of  the  queition  has  been 
vetted  were  not  satisfied  that  there  are  circumataaces  in  their  iavour 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  ohjeotiona  originating  in  a  higher  rate  of 
freight."  No  doubt ;  every  sort  of  jobbing  has  "  circumstancea  in  its 
favour"  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  jobbers. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Tucker  charges  the  whole  freight  of  the  voyagv  against 
the  tea,  or  homeward  cargo  alone  ;  saying,  that  the  eicports,  or  i«tum  to 
China,  only  produce  a  "  saving  remittance."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Company's  mode  of  merchandiring :  they  talk  of  saving  remittuoea 
-  which  do  not  pay  their  own  freight.  To  such  enlightened  merchants 
England  gives  a  monopoly  of  her  commerce,  more  extensive  than  ever 
was  beard  of  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  summing  up  the  result  of  all  his  speculations,  Mr,  Tucker  tells  us, 
that  th^  Company's  tea-trade  yields  an  average  profit  of  565,000/.  per 
annum.  Now  wo  know  that  this  monopoly  of  tea.  has  been  proved  to 
cost  the  nation  about  two  millions  sterling, — nearly  four  times  the  amount 
of  clear  profit  which  goee  into  the  Company's  exchequer;  proving,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing;  that  thetr  mode  of  trading  cause*  the  public 
a  loss  of  at  least  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  every 
year !  But  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  reader's  patience  to  adduce  any 
thing  to  show  that  the  C'Ompany's  trade  is  a  most  ruinous  concern  ;  prow 
of  which  stare  us  in  the  face  at  every  turning. 

In  congratulating  the  Proprietors  of  India  stock  on  the  laige  amount 
of  surplus  assets,  which  he  thinks  belong  to  them  of  right,  as  their  own 
property,  to  be  shared  out  among  them  at  the  final  diviaionof  the  qioil,— 
Mr.  Tucker  readily  takes  for  granted  that  the  debt  called  territosial  is 
actually  so.     To  remove  so  gross  a  misconception,  it  will  be  sufficieDt  to 

Suote  d)e  following  paragraph  from  a  nork  with  which  Mr.  Tucker  it  no 
oubt  well  acquainted : 
In  1703,  the  surplus  revEnue  (after  payment  of  530,000/.  as  inlemt  on  a 
debt  of  e,000,000r.)  was  l,6I3,236f.  From  1793  to  1809,  the  amonnt  of  sur- 
plus revenue  (without  payment  of  interest)  mu  tT,fl33,187f.,  and  the  inetease 
of  debt  was  30,905,194/.;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  abore  period,  the  miplus, 
after  payment  of  fifteen  yean'  interest  on  the  debt  of  1793,  Would  amount  to 
10,033,167/.  With  these  data,  let  the  reidei  determine  whether  the  above  sum 
^neariy  twenty-one  millions  wss  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  investmeots, 
or  for  making  good  deficient  rr ' 
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Mr.  Tucker  tells  lus  credulous  readers  (p.  206),  that  "  tbe  surplus 
commercial  profilt  of  tbe  Company  have  been  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
chaige  o{ a. portion  of  the  territorial  debt"!  He  ought  to  bave  been 
uhamed  to  put  hia  nuae  to  a  book  containing  such  a  paragraph.  He 
must  well  know  that  the  Company's  trade,  takiag  every  thing  tuto  ac- 
count from  first  to  la«t,  has  not  paid  one  farthing  of  the  expeuMs  of  the 
territoiy,  but  has  loaded  it  with  a  debt  of  many  luillions ;  besides  having 
been  a  perpetual  drain  on  the  wealth  and  finances  of  India  for  more  than 
half  a  century  past.  If  the  profits  of  the  tea  monopoly  are,  as  he  says, 
according  to  hu  utmost  calculation,  565,0QQl,  per  tmnum  ;  and  this,  he 
tdls  ns,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  trade  which  con  hear  the  commercial 
chaises,  the  others  being,  in  fact,  carried  on  at  aloss,  after  paying  the 
dividends  of  East  India  gti>ck,  (about  800, 000^,)  and  other  expenses 
belonging  to  this  branch, — how  much  remains  for  application  to  territorial 
di^Musements  ?  Nothing !  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  net  commercial 
charge  of  at  least  half  a  million  paid  out  of  the  territorial  fund.  In 
ttoi  way  only  can  the  rapid  increase  of  territorial  debt  by  any  poHsibility 
be  accounted  for,  while  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  lurplus  revenue ! 


OH   RIICEIV1M0>   IN   AMBRICA,  A  VIROINIAN  HIGHTtKOALB, 
INTBNOBO   FOB  A   PRIBNtT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Oh  I  CSASG,  sweet  bird,  that  tlutt'ring  fear, 
Mot  dread  die  hand  of  danger  near ; 

While  I  have  thee  in  charge, 
Thy  ptumt^  shall  be  free  from  barm. 
Thy  food  as  pure,  thy  nest  as  warm, 

As  when  Uiou  roam'dst  at  large. 

Fond  captive,  could  thy  umple  mind 
Bat  know  for  whom  thou  wert  des^'d. 

Thou  'd'st  loDg  to  be  her  slave ; 
Nor  e'er  ia  plaintive  notes  deplore, 
To  leave  Columbia'a  natife  shore. 

And  cross  the  Atlantic  wave. 

When  once  Aw  kindness  Ihou  shall  prove, 
Thy  little  heart  will  bound  with  love. 

And  grateful  kiss  the  chain 
That  makes  thee,  in  captivity, 
More  happy  lar  \ban  ranging  free 

Among  the  feather'd  train. 

Her  fostering  hand  thy  wants  shall  f^. 
And  every  comfort  thou  canst  need 

Will  be  her  morning  care ; 
And  when  at  eve  thy  song  shall  dose, 
Fly  to  her  bosom  for  repose, 

And  fondly  nestle  there. 


Orinut  BtnM.VAJ. 
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These  trarels  iato  Khurasan  are  well  written  and  full  af  iotetest, 
although  a  great  portion  of  the  volume  relates  to  thoM  parts  of  Persia 
which  are  moat  known.  We  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  his  voyage 
from  Bombay  to  Muscat,  Ormuz,  &c.,  nor  in  bis  route  from  Boshire  to 
Tehran ;  but  pass  at  once  to  that  poiut  where  tha  journey  into  Khoraaan 
commences.  When  the  author  first  contemplated  tliis  '  Journey,'  he 
traced  out  for  himself  a  very  extensive  scene,  including,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Persia,  the  territwies  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand, 
or  even  die  countries  still  further  eastward.  Having,  however,  reached 
Mushed,  thecapitalof  Khoraaan,  he  found  it  would  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  proceed  further  towards  the  east ;  turning  round,  therefore,  in  s 
westerly  direction,  he  passed  through  Kourdistan,  Gooi^un,  Astraba4> 
and  Mazunderan,  (su^^Hwed  to  be  the  ancient  Parthia  and  Hyrc&nia,j 
and  coasted  the  Casfnan  Sea,  as  &r  as  Besht,  the  chief  town  of  Gheelao, 
where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  a  considerable  time,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  singidar  natiuv.  Upon  his  release  he  continued  his 
journey  along  the  soa-coast,  occasionally  striking  into  the  interior ;  and 
ascending  the  lofty  mountains  which  separate  the  province  of  Gheelan 
and  AseHjijan,  occupied  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Talish,  he  passed  thningh 
Aidebeel,  and  finally  r^oioed  his  countrymen  at  Tabrees. 

The  prweal  votuMS  laavea  the  Author  at  Astabad ;  the  renaipd^  of 
the  JDuroey  bsiiw  to  be  described  in  a  fiituie  work,  which  the  readers  of 
the  '  Travels  in  Khorason '  will  expect  with  peculiar  anxiety. 

The  author  prefaces  his  Journey  into  Khoiasan  with  an  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turcoman  tribes,  which  is  marked 
with  the  features  of  great  exactness  and  fidelity.  These  rude  wan- 
derers,  uniting  the  chani£ter  of  the  shepherd  with  that  of  the  rob- 
ber, are  fierce,  thievish,  and  blood-thirsty.  Cajrying  their  incursions 
for  five  or  I  six  hundred  miles  into  tha  heart  of  the  cultivated  coun- 
try, they  have  been  known  to  approach  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispa- 
han itself.  Wherever  their  ravages  extend  they  leave  behind  them 
the  utmost  teiror  and  alarm,  as  they  not  only  plunder  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner,  but  ahio  perpetrate  cruel  murders,  and  carry  off  as 
many  as  they  can  take  prisoners  into  slavery.  Having  always  been  bor- 
denn  between  two  hostile  empires,  those  of  Iran  and  Tunm,  and  occa- 
sionally engaged  in  their  wars,  they  have  been  accustomed  from  time 
ioHDaDiorial  to  a  pht&daring  Uwlws  life,'wluch  has  sa  entirely  di- 
vested them  of  the  fieeljn^i  of  humanly,  that  they  oow^scruple  not  to 
steal  men  belonging  to  their  own  moe  to  sell  in  the  slave-markets  of 
Khyvah  and  Bokhara.  Bei;^  Soonies,  they  detest  the  Persians,  who 
are  Sheabs,  ftam  religious  metives ;  but  selfishnees  alone  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  atrocities.  Though  addicted,  upon  the 
whole,  ta  a  wandering  Itfertbere  are  a  few  favourable  spots  in  iheir  duetts 
tn  which  they  raise  a  little  com  i  and  they  have  also  a  small  number  of 
villageis.     Their  conduct  tnwarda  s«eh  other  js  marked  by  the  greatest 
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tfthadiuiiiy,  nwit  killing  their  urranU,  niy,  eren  iheir  wirMaod  children, 
for  &  word  ot  look.  Much  hu  been  Bsid  of  their  bos^talit;,  but,  in  ^I, 
tbey  art  nerer  to  be  tnuted.  The  wtHnan  are  wmetimes  left  aloM 
with  tn*ellera  in  their  teota,  in  ,order  to  allure  them  into  the  comniisiioii 
<^  MMiM  breach  of  hospitality,  that  their  huabandi  or  friends  may  appear 
to  be  Jnttified  in  robbing  and  murderinj^  tbem. 

Mr.  Fraier's  account  of  theie  tribes,  their  plunderins  expeditiona, 
tbeir  mode  of  carrying  off  prieonen,  their  treatment  and  sfcle  of  their  cap* 
tirea,  &c.,  ia  miiftite  and  intercetiiig  ;  but  aa  we  can  afford  ao  ^lace  for 
nch  exincit  ai  would  be  any  way  latisfBCtory,  we  mual  refer  mir  ivadeia 
t»  the  wofi  itaelf,  «her«  they  will  Rad  abundant  iQstmeti*e  details. 

In  die  courae  of  his  journey  from  Tehran  to  Mushed,  the  author  has 
freqiwiit  opportonitiei  to  display  his  powHs  of  deecdption;  anoDg 
othera,  that  which  ia  afforded  by  hia  paaainfi;  through  the  dismal  d^le 
where  Darius,  la  hia  fli^rt  towards  Bsctria,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
was  murdered  by  Beaaua,  Much  of  this  port  of  Persia  is  highly  pic- 
tureaque,  being  mountaiamis  and  full  of  singular  ruins  i  having  numar- 
su  torreoti  raahing  from  the  hills;  Tillages  defended  by  lofty  keeps,  ot 
tMik  upon  high  monnds;  on  one  hwid,  snowy  peaks,  broken  rookiy 
dark  drain  ;  on  the  other,  ImBMnte  deeerts  covered  with  a  whita  aaKoa 
effloreacence  and  salt  marshes,  with  mbts  and  ctouds  driving  over  the 
yoirfs  and  rnabefe. 

From  the  iBcidentaaf  thisjonraey,  the  reader  may  acquire  pretty  cort-^ 
teet  Mtiou  of  the  Petaian  oharacter  in  teort  naka  of  life  ;  aad  anae* 
doteaiue  occaaioiuilly  toM,  which  illustrate  die  diapoeitian  and  nannera 
OftbeaOTetBignsof  Iras.  The  fblfewing,  of  Shah  Abbas,  ia  cpike  eha- 
noterialie  -.-^"  On  one  of  the  joiirniesi  made  1^  Shah  Abbas  tbe  QreM 
iaio  KhoraMo,  he  was  delayed  at  this  ravioe  (near  Laagird)  by  the  want 
•fa  bridge;  and  While  waiting,  upon  its  brink  until  aoine  means  of  crosa* 
ing  it  could  be  provided,  the  king,  struek  with  the  nurovneas  of  the 
cfaaan,  desirHi  an  active  fellow  among  bis  thatin  (runateg  footasen)  (a 
le^  acroas'it.  The  man  obeyed,  and  suoeeeded,  to  tlic  admiiatioD  of 
the  monarch,  wbe  desired  him  to  leap  back  again  ;  this  alto  be  racceea* 
fbily  perfbrmetl ;  opon  which  thu  king  observed,  "  That  feiV)w  must  bt 
rieb  ;  t  an  aure  ha  must  have  gold  about  bim,  he  leaps  so  well ;"  (allnd^ 
ing  to  a  aaying'in  the  cbaotry,  that  a  full  poise  acquired  iti  eervioe  ren^ 
dm  its  poaaessor  moi^  active  and  willing  than  he  who  has  sived  no* 
thing).  "  Let  ns,"  added  he,  *'  see  what  he  has  got,"  The  mm  was 
■trif^ted  apoa  the  spot,  and  a  conaidcrable  sum  in  gold  and  jewels^  pre> 
•ents  he  had  received  from  the  king,  wen  fotiod  in  his  girdle,  and  car- 
ried to  tri*  m^eMy,  who  uitd  him,  "  Now  try  the  le^  agAin  ;"  the  podt 
fellow  attempted  it;  but  failing,  tnmbl^  down  the  chaam  (a  hundred 
feet  deep)  and  was  killed.  The  king  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  bnilt  over 
tlw  [Jace  with  the  sbatir's  money,"  &e, 

Throogboat  the  whole  roate  evideiices  of  the  wiekedoets  and  feebtfr- 
M«  of  the  governm^itt  were  seen  ;  bat  pBTtieularly  at  Semnoon,  where 
the  gitvenwr,-  ZMkat  Khan,  perpetrated  the  most  bofriWe  acta  of  op- 
fRMsion  witb  impnnity. '  Traces  also  of  ^eat  former  popuhtasnest,  nott 
diminished  by  tyranny,  were  visiUe  in  many  places  ;  while  all  anrand 
Was  fast  Uliog  to  decay.  Every  body  lived  in  a  state  of  perpeto&I  alarm, 
fearing  to  sow  lest  they  should  not  reap ;  and  to  build,  feat  their  enemy 
aiwuld  aeue  upon  tbw  dwellings.  No  village  felt  secure  without  its  £»- 
H  3  . 
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tified  keep :  gard«iu  vera  enclosed  with  fortificationi ;  and  the  huibsnd- 
man  tamed  up  the  earth,  an  the  sldrta  of  the  viUage,  with  his  veepon 
by  hia  side,  and  hie  loaded  matchlock  near  him  on  the  ground.  In  all 
quarters  the  ttavelier  was  assaulted  with  wild  stories  and  superstitious 
legends,  which  strongly  characterised  the  mdc  manners  of  the  natives. 
The  perpetual  dread  of  Turcoman  incursions  in  which  they  live,  magmfiea 
every  cruel  acddent,  and  keeps  alive  a  uever-cea&ing  train  of  rumours  in 
tlie  country,  lake  most  men  under  the  prescure  of  any  grievous  cala- 
mity, they  delight  in  magnifying  their  dangers  and  sufferings,  and  appear 
to  derive  their  principal  amusement  from  the  recital  of  their  own  perils, 
past  or  anticipated.  Ignorant  they  all  appear  to  be  in  the  extreme. 
They  are  also  greedy,  kitavtsb,  and  false,  looIuDg  upon  a  stntnger  as  thar 
legitimate  prey.  Their  lives  are  considerably  divereified  hy  incident  and 
adventure  ;  they  are  active  and  lively  ;  and  their  fierce  and  had  passions, 
not,  perhaps,  more  unruly  and  destructive  than  those  of  other  rude,  ill~ 
governed  people,  are  fairly  derivable  from  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment; and,  notwithstanding  that  tyranny  and  insecurity  repress  the 
spirit  of  industry,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hustle  and  animation  in  some 
(»  the  towns  or  villages,  produced  by  the  constant  passage  of  caravans, 
pilgrims,  travellen,  royal  couriers,  merchants,  and  ransomed  or  runaway 
captives. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  villages  which  lie  -on  this  route  depends  very 
much  upon  the  stay  of  the  caravans,  their  inhabitanta  bave  recourse  to 
all  manner  of  artifices  to  delay  the  departure  of  travellers:  fbnning 
schemea  with  the  muleteers,  and  spreading  alarming  reports  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  roads,  which  generally  have  their  full  effect  on  the  timid 
Asiatics.  Mr.  Frazer  was  very  conaiderahty  annoyed  on  one  occasion 
by  the  Macchiavellian  policy  of  these  villanrs,  joined  to  the  indolence 
and  apprehension  of  hia  fellow- tmvellers.  The  efforts  he  and  his  party 
made  to  hasten  the  setting  out  of  the  caravan,  which  wu  to  depart  in 
the  evening ;  the  drowsy  backwardness  of  the  merchants  and  muleteers ; 
the  running  rumours,  whispBra,  cabals,  stratagems,  by  which  the  indolent 
and  interested  endeavoured  to  delay  their  departure;  the  acene  of  con- 
fusion produced  at  every  attempt  to  be  gone :  some  of  the  travellera  load- 
ing their  mules  and  camels,  others  attempting  to  dissuade  them  ;  others 
leailing  in  a  breathless  messenger  pretending  to  bring  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  Turcomans;  others  running  about  propagating  false  re- 
ports ;  the  neighing  of  horses,  roaring  of  camels,  the  shouts  and  curses  of 
the  muleteers ;— all  this  formed  a  scene  ludicrous  and  amusing  in  the 
extreme.  They  were  at  length  stopped  effectually  by  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, very  inuch  resembling  the  "Sortes  Vii^liange."  But  when  the  cara- 
van  was  at  last  put  in  motion,  at  the  dose  of  day,  it  presented  a  very 
picturesque  spectacle: 

Ihe  Yeidees  gav^  the  first  impulse,  by  loading  and  moving  out  of  ihe  caia- 
vanseiai ;  and,  ^ua  atreogthened,  we  auo  persisled;  but  so  dilatory  were  our 
camel^nen,  that  we  did  not  move  out  berore  ten  o'clock.  Tlie  mooji  bad  now 
risen  in  great  splendour,  and  lighted  up  the  brown  plain,  which  was  now  dotted 
by  the  strings  of  camels,  mules,  and  horses,  as  the  different  parties  filed  out  ia 
long  succession  towards  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

'nie  derparture  and  march  of  a  c^0DsideIahle  cafila,  under  circumstances  like 
ours,  tmd  when  under  tolerable  guidance.  Is  a  picturesque  and  interesting,  if 
not  a  gay  and  splendid  object :  ihe  varioua  parties  file  out  under  the  order  of 
the  cafilah^bashee,  end  take  their  places  in  the  procession  wilh  perfect  order 
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and  ref^larily;  the  whole  halt  a  Tew  miles  from  the  town  or  village,  to  pre  Ihc 
stragglen  time  to  come  up ;  tbe  Tofiimchees  on  foot  are  geneiall;  muMered  in 
front ;  tbe  caneU  aie  gatnered  into  as  compact  a  body  as  the  nature  of  the 
grouod  or  the  road  will  admit  of;  the  uoanned  foot-poMengen  move  in  the 
centre,  where  they  are  protected;  tlie  armed  horsemen  are  placed  onlheflanka. 
Tear,  or  a-head ;  and  several  are  detached  to  look  out  at  some  distance  od  all 
sides,  and  to  bring  inleUigeiice  of  what  tliey  may  see,  or  give  alarm  in  case  of 
approachiog  danger. 

As  we  approached  Khyrabad,  a  considerable  village  long  since  destroved  by 
the  Ttircomans,  and  through  the  ruins  of  which  the  road  led,  the  calilah-bashee 
Te«]uested  Mahomed  Allee  and  myself,  who  were  in  front,  and  well  mounted, 
lo  ride  on  a-head,  and  sorvey  with  care  the  ruins  which  afforded  excellent 
luikiog-places  for  an  ambuscade ;  and  we  did  lo  with  our  anns  pre[ffired.  They 
were  ghastly  enough,  the  long  high  teoantless  walls,  wholly  roofless,  and  cleft 
hy  time  into  mde  ctdumns,  which  threw  their  daiii  shadows  across  the  ground 
fleckered  with  snow ;  and  the  stillness  of  death  reigned  among  them,  the  more 
diimal  because  it  might  veil  the  most  fierce  and  ruthless  life,  or  be  wakened 
10  a  moment  by  the  wild  ysll  of  attack  and  destruction.  All  was  safe,  however; 
die  cafilah  passed  on  unmolested,  and  hatted  once  more  upon  the  other  tide  to 
collect  stragglers. 

The  reader  will  perhapa  recollect  the  alarm  felt  by  RoUnson  Crusoe  at 
seeing  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  in  the  sand  on  his  desert  island ;  some- 
thing very  aimilai  was  experienced  by  the  Persian  caravan  with  which 
Mr.  Fnuer  travelled,  on  finding  in  the  desert  a  Turcoman  pipe  that  had 
been  lately  used,  aa  it  indicated  that  the  treniendoua  robbers,  to  one  of 
whom  it  must  have  belonged,  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  fears 
were  again  excited  by  obeerving,  from  a  small  height,  a  few  unloaded 
camels  grazing  in  the  waste,  and  near  them  streaks  of  ascending  smoke. 
Drawiog  near  the  spot  with  trembling  and  apprehension,  they  foimd 
"  three  men,  Heratecfl,  who  had  been  in  company  with  the  caravan  that 
had  reached  Meyomeid ;  but  two  of  their  cameb  having  fallen  ill,  the 
chief  of  the  party  had  staid  behind  with  them,  that  they  might  hare  time 
to  recover  and  proceed.  '  Were  you  not  afraid,'  asked  we, '  to  halt  id 
M  dangerous  a  place  upon  any  account  whatever?'  'Why  should  f 
fear  V  he  replied  ;  '  I  trust  in  God.  You  hare  150  men,  with  arms  and 
horses,  yet  you  fear ;  we  are  but  three,  but  in  that  trust  we  fear  not.'  " 

The  histwy  Mr.  Frazer  gives  of  tihe  foundatioit  and  fbrtnnes  of  the 
village  of  Abbasaabad  in  the  desert,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Peisian  deapotism.  Between  Tehran  and  Mushed  there  existed  a 
great  space,  barren  and  desert  by  nature,  where  travellers  were  always  in 
danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  fierce  Turcomans  of  the  north.  Fre- 
quently the  road  was  rendered  impassable  by  them.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience. Shah  Abbas  the  First  transported  a  hundred  Georgian  fami- 
lica  "  from  their  rich  native  toil,  to  wither  on  the  banen  salt  marches  of 
Khonuan."  These  poor  pet^le  were  at  first  provided  for  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  at  length  experienced  thatneglect  which,  sooner  or  later,  over- 
takes every  thing  in  Persia.  The  Turcomans  made  their  incursions;  they 
were  too  weak  to  resist  them,— were  taken  prisoners  one  after  another,— 
the  road  became  almost  as  unsafe  as  ever.  But  we  will  copy  the  acoount 
which  one  of  these  poor  wretches  gave  of  their  condition  to  Mr.  Fraser:— 
"  Set  down  as  we  are,"  said  he,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  with  a 
boundlev  salt  desert  on  one  ude,  on  the  other,  hills  of  tx'own  rock  or  grey 
earth  perfectly  nn|«ot)fic,  tbe  change  of  seaatAa  pames  almoit  Dokoowa 
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to  lu.  I  know  sot  winter  from  spring  OT  luonner,  bbt  by  Um  cjAmi^aSak 
of  my  childreD,  and  the  cold  it  binge ;  the  wretched  pitch  of  eoni  yon 
eee  beneath  the  wall  seldom  oomei  to  maturity ;  if  enemieeflooetileetroy 
it,  friend*  do.  We  hare  a  single  fig-tree  near  yonder  hill,  which  in 
•kjadty  Maaons  yields  macb  &uit,  but  the  Turcomans  gather  it  oflener 
than  we  do,  and  there  ie  not  asodier  tree  of  any  sort  near  ua.  We  baT« 
attempted  to  rear  shoota  in  that  garden,  but  to  no  end ;  they  have  alvay* 
been  rildently  deitroyed.  We  dare  not  keep  aqy  ebeep;  each  of  tu  jnay 
poweti  one  or  two  goats,  and  perhaps  an  ass ;  horses  and  camels  no  one 
dreams  of:  it  would  only  be  rearing  them  for  the  Tnicomans.  We  are 
always  on  the  alert  againit  these  eruel  eoeniu,  yet  aie  we  cenitantlj 
«ufEering  ia  our  &miUea,  having  lathers,  wtvea,  sons,  or  danghtaif  earned 
offr  and  aerer  heard  of  more.  A»  for  me,  f  hare  been  three  thnae  in 
dieir  power:  twioe  I  escaped,  and  was  ransomed  the  litird  tiqie  at  a  ruin- 
ous prieek  Most  of  my  kindred  have  gone  the  same  way;  bot  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  We  cannot  run  away,  fur,  sKould  we  be  cauglit,  our  punish- 
ment would  be  dreadful ;  and  if  we  escape,  our  iault  is  ridted  upon  our 
fWiltes,  and  fear  of  the  consequences  to  tliem  makes  lis  submit  to  every 

Upon  quitting  the  salt  desert,  they  entered  a  cultivated  country,  the 
soil  of  which  was  a  -  rich  red  mould,  interspersed  in  patches  among  ex- 
tensive trscte  of  gtavelly  we«tes,  covered  in  great  part  by  camel-dom. 
tUetlAe,  and  a  sort  of  aromatic  rue.  Near  Nuhapore  are  the  Turquoise 
mines,  and  the  two  curious  villages  of  Madan,  which  dt^ud  upon  theyi. 
-Thect  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  jnfbrtQation  in  Mr.  Fraser's  account 
of  these  mines;  but  yet  we  ttrink  this  portion  of  his  work  might  have 
been  rendered  much  more  picturesque,  had  the  author,  instead  of  giviog 
«  dry  oatalogue  of  what  he  saw,  more  freely  sketched  the  mountains  and 
the  miners  In  a  general  way,  which  he  mi^t  have  done  in  perfect  caa- 
visteaoy  tvith  the  practice  imF  other  tnivetlere,  and  with  his  own  on  some 
occasions.  In  retumipg  from  these  mines  he  met  several  wild  sbeq). 
Which  abound,  it  appeats,  )a  the  monntaini  of  Niehapore. 

After  quitting  Nishapore,  he-  found  the  coantry  assume  a  fWirer  ^pect 
In  drawing  towards  Mushed  ;  an^  at  Derrood,  avilhge  ntuated  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  frtim  the  two  cities,  a  scene  or  extreme  beanty  oc- 
curred. "  Next  motning,  bang  die  first  of  February,  we  quitted  Der- 
lood,  and  anesded  aloog  the  bed  a<  the  •tream  by  a  very  indifferent  but , 
tntarestiDg  road,  the  glea  being  finely  wooded  with  walnut,  mulberry, 
pdplai,  and  willow  trees;  and  fruit-tree  gardens  rising,  one  above  the 
other,  upon  the  mountain  side,  watered  bj  little  rills  that  had  been  led 
from  the  stream  far  above,  and  which,  aftei  they  had  done  their  duty, 
found  their  way  back  to  their  parent  rivulet  in  tittle  silver  threads,  en- 
livening all  the  landscape  with  their  qtarkling  oaaeades.  These  gardens 
extended  for  several  niilea  Up theglen ;  beyond  them  the  banks  of  the 
Biretun  continued  to  be  fringed  with  while  sycamora,  willow,  ash,  mul- 
beiiy^  poplar,  aiid  wooda  that  love  a  moist  sinatioa,  naariy  alt  the  way 
to  its  source.  Our  patit  followed  its  windings  in  this  manner  for  many 
milca,  in  a  direction  coasidarably  to  the  north  of  east,  till  at  length  the 
atieam  disappeai«d  among  the  snow  that  lay  in  the  hoDews,  and  upon  all 
the  darktapomreaof  tfae'hlBs." 

After  crossing  the  dificuk  mountain,  up  whtctt  the  above- described 
i^  bdi' tJM  wohor  deioMtd*  towurdi  the  piain  vf  Muibtd,  uod  dtanibee^ 
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la  two  «r  thm  rer^  poatieal  pamgM,  bia  &]iproad)  U  Amt  eitj.  **  Wa 
'eonttaaed,"  n^s  he,  "defcen^i^  th*  gles,  UMsg  »  twiMy  vf  wood* 
wUeh  in  (uiiD«r  Bi»t  be  bewMiful,  and  tbroagh  pleotUul  vMeywtb,  thu 
wurtted  tbe  ^e  of  the  BMKuteta  to  &  gmU  height.  We«*»  Mrosk 
jMUticulariy  with  the  ehaogebl  [Hctureaqaeneafl  of  tbe  ntaatwu  is  ivblcfa 
the  horiMi  Iran  plMied,  aad  ddif^Med  with  %  moMMioK  of  towlwape 
whieh  wae  mu4ced  bj  »  beantj  Mid  istweat  -nxy  me  ia  Pairie."— 
■^  Before  we  nm:hed  tbe  pMa,  the  weather,  which  had  lowered  heneify 
■■ee  tbe  moniinR,  became  to  dark,  that  we  could  see  but  fittle  aroniid  m, 
except  now  and  then  a  riimpee  of  some  wild  and  dail  mountain,  bunting 
few  a  iMomeDt  throt^h  bu  ehroud  oruoroi."— "  A  dritiag  elect  blew  li) 
onr  &caB  aa  we  reached  tbe  low  eouoUy,  accompanied  by  a  pierdng 
wind.  Mid  we  ce«ld  eee  but  little  aa  we  paMed  alrat,  fx«ept  that  there 
waa  ma  triflia^  amaent  of  cNltivatioD,  aed  pieaty  of  c«aiHurtit<  At  nm« 
*'thck,  w  mitt  oftk*  dariMU,  m  sow  tk»  kfty  giidad  Jam*  ^tht 
$krvw  at  Mtuhed,  jfiimwrfciff  diml^  throttgk  fM  ifonN,  bM  it  waa 
hatf-paat  twelre  ere  we  leacbed  tbe  ctty-gate." 

The  traveller  fouad  the  capital  of  Khonuan  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
deatdation  :  not  a  aoul  was  to  be  seen  aa  they  entered  the  city,  the  site  of 
which,  ia  many  placaa  within  tbe  walla,  was  ocdy  marked  by  heap*  of 
juina,  and  poola  of  atagMint  water  and  DMltiag  anow.  We  canaot  q^are 
•eon  tAceff  the  deeerlptioD  of  thia  eity,  wUch  is  bigMy  iaiereatiBg,  but 
rf eopaideiahfa hnph ;  uBdah*!)  only  ofaMrvo,  IbaC  the  tettb,  omaM»- 
kun,  of  hnaam  Reva,  whieh  it  cont^M,  ia  alneat  Ae  o»ij  atwUiM»  ia 
Kheraaun  remarkaUeftv  riehea<»beanty.  In  this  hmMtag  the  aahaa  <rf 
Ae  CaHpb  Haroun  al  (taabld  are  deposited.  We  may  otwerre,  on  ttda 
occasion,  the  remarkable  influence  of  superatition  on  the  Pendaiie :  tbey 
*reia  the  utnoat  stage  of  pnroty  and  wretchedneaa;  tbett  goreromeitt  u 
wiy  ofibm  nlmml  haiAnipt  fiv  wast  of  nvtvj ;  yet  this  shnoa  i«  beaoed 
mth  riehn  sad  aplaodoHr,  which  daily  jawentn  ia  the  saidtf  ef  pubU* 

It  has  already  been  (Awenad  that  (he  aather  we  Jiaappenited  ia  hk 
hopes  of  being  able  to  proceed  from  Muslied  to  Bolcbara ;  from  thence,  < 
therefore,  be  directed  his  march  towards  the  Caa^rfan  Sea,  orer  the  plain 
li>  the  west  of  Mnabed': 

lite  d«7  was  mild,  the  air  balmy,  ipiing  wa*  begimting  to  put  forth  ita 
earlieM  budaj  Hw  gaws  was  i^nMiag  bewafh  fha  itr  haawa  weeds ;  i  "  ' 


flowen  of  tbe  crocus,  and  other  early  aorta,  peered  out  from  amongst  the  giaret, 

5  feel  mi,  that 

0  my  recoUeciioa.    After  we  had  got  rid  of  our  city  plagues,  the  ride 


tinging  iu  grey  surfece  tvith  their  soft  anu  lovely  hues ;  there  was  a  geneial 
eihikrating  aoa  opening  feel mg,  that  forcibly   brought   the  '■Solvilur  a    ' 


waa  delightful :  thousands  of  birda  were  sporting  in  die  air,  and  numbera  of  a 
aort  of  weasel  were  running  about  the  ftelds  from  one  hole  to  anpther;  the  wan- 
dering tribes  were  all  In  motion,  cbaogingflieir  abodea ;  we  met  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  foot  or  on  camels,  with  their  few  and  portable  goods 
leaded  upon  ibcm,  and  their  flocks  and  herds  on  eilhei  side,  emigraliog  firom 
one  qxK  to  aoeiber,  and  winding  piclureaqnely  among  the  tittle  hollowa  of  the 

Tbe  aotbor  talus  occasToa,  in  this  latter  portion  of  bis  journey,  to  sire 
adetcription  of  A>y^«riwa,  akiadofttobaaiaedaa  ilMwdism;  and  be 
may  coitudy  beaaid  to  hare  eoBBaaieatad  a  rary  claaa  conception  of  it 
in  ooinpantively  few  wda.  lltf  pawafp  ia  cq;riaua,  and  wonfay  of 
aWaliia.    Tbe  skotobing  of  soanwy,  too,  beeomea  man  finiahed  and 
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iBterceting  as  the  autboi  draw*  neu  the  Cupi&a ;  and  thin,  wUh  Btanj 
otbei  roMou,  indiKW  tu  to  believe  that  the  promiwd  Totume  will  be 
much  tnore  ddightfiil  than  the  protent  one,  though  thti  ia  in  all  respecU 
au  excelleot  book  of  trareU.     We  shall  conclude  our  notice  vith  ui 


We  contiuued  in  this  maiuer  thieadiug  the  intikaciea  of  the  glen  Cot  ihtmt 
five  houn,  wbcu  it  gradually  opened,  leaviog  upon  the  wooded  }mn3u  at  the 
Mream  patcbei  at  fine  meadoir  land,  covered  with  rich  putur«;  uwede- 
acended  frotn  the  more  eleraled  tracts,  the  foliage  became  greener,  the  treo, 
which  hitherto  had  been  brpwn  aud  bare,  were  now  burstiog  into  bud  and 
blossom;  and  Ihe  scene,  from  being  one  ofssvagedesertneu,  became  beautiful 
and  lovely.  It  waa  a  striking  chnnge  in  a  single  night ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
reached  another  world,  blessed  with  a  happier  climate.  Spring  here  claimed 
and  enjoyed  her  full  away ;  the  wood,  in  roanv  places  lofty  and  magnificeni, 
eooaiited  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  alder;  with  thieketa  of  wild  cherry  and  Aenu, 
which  were  corered  with  a  sheet  of  while  and  maiden  bluah  bloeaomi ;  large 
luxuriant  vine*  climbed  up  almost  eveiy  tree,  hanging  in  wild  festooni  bmn 
one  to  another ;  flowers  of  various  kinds,  primroses,  violets,  lilies,  hyacinth*, 
and  others  no  less  lovelv  though  unkoowii,  covered  the  ground  in  the  richest 
pr^usion,  and  mtngleo  with  the  soft  undcnpowth  of  green  herbage.  The 
wind,  which,  though  the  sun  shone  bright,  still  roared  above,  could  not  pene- 
trate the  thicket  below,  so  that  the  air  was  calm  and  delightful.  Every  step  we 
advanced  increased  the  charms  of  the  landscape  ;  all  that  was  savBge  became 
confined  to  the  summits  of  thi  mountains,  which  might  itiU  occasionally  be 
aeen  overhanging  us,  rocky,  bare,  or  thinly  smiiikled  with  leaflea*  trees : 
lower  down  their  sides,  woml  increased  in  ahuDdance,  but  was  picnbfiilly  in- 
tenpeiaed  with  stripes  of  green,  where  the  old  grass  had  been  burnt  to  hasten 
Ihe  young  growth,  so  tliat  the  lints  were  beautifully  varied.  But  it  was  only 
at  their  feet,  and  on  the  swelling  ground  and  sloping  banks,  which  now  occu- 
pied Ihe  bottom  of  the  glen,  that  the  foliage  shot  forth  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
Sring :  tender  and  brieht  in  general,  it  was  here  and  there  varied  by  the  dariier 
ade  of  a  tree  more  advaneed,  or  the  soft  but  ptire  white  of  the  wild  cherij 
blossom ;  and  the  fbieits,  Rroves,  Hnmpe,  copaa.and  belts  of  IotcIt  trees,  in- 
tenniogled  with  glades  and  natural  meadow*  of  the  richest  emerald,  dotfwd 
and  diveniAed  the  landacape  in  a  manner  which  art  would  vainly  »e«k  to  riTal. 


HOttHING  ON  THB  SBA-BHORS— A   •ONNIT. 

How  cool  along  the  wrinkled  deep  the  breete 
Is  wafted  in  his  wiuEed  car  to-day  I 
Yon  hills  tliat  bound  this  heaving  gtdf,  bow  gray ! 
How  full  of  music  are  the  vocal  trees! 
But  see,  the  russet  sky  by  slow  degrees 
Fretted  with  gold  ana  puiple-fringed  clouds ; 
And  far  on  Ocean's  bosom  maik  the  shrouds 
Of  some  swift  ship  lo  oilier  lands  that  flees ; 
How  bright  they  glitter  in  the  ruddy  tight. 
Joying  to  hasle  away  :  no  less  I  Joy 
To  sit  alone  upon  this  sedgy  brink. 
Clearing  die  wave  with  shells,  like  any  boy, 
And  careless  whether  it  be  mom  or  night,  - 
So  I-may  haunt  the  breeay  Ma,  and  thuik. 
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FotiTth  4>'iii:le. 

We  now  turo  our  attendoB  to  the  CMintry  uaiully  knowa  by  the  name 
cf  IndependeDt  Tutary,  and  eompehendii^  a  NOgular  uixtura  of 
ttibea  of  varioua  races.  Of  the  four  papen  prodaeed  hj  the  Society 
which  relate  to  this  country  and  its  iuhahitants,  one  is  philological ;  ooe 
partly  philological  aDd  partly  geographical ;  a  third  oBers  a  sketch  of  the 
relatioas  hetweea  Ruuia  and  Khiwa ;  and  the  fourth  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  route  of  the  caiavana  from  Astracan  to  that  place.  The 
first  (rftbcM  ts  a  notica  on  the  Bokhaxians,  by  M.  K]a{»otb,  in  which 
that  maIdus  Orientalist  refutes  the  prevalent  ofHoioui  that  this  people  is 
of  Tudusb  wigin ;  and  dearly  demonstrates,  tlwt  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tanU  both  of  Great  and  little  Bokbaria,  who  are  now  to  be  met  with 
only  in  tbe  towns,  were  immediately  derived  from  the  Persians ;  while, 
OS  the  contrary,  (and  tt  was,  in  all  probability,  this  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  the  mistake,)  tbe  Nomad  tribes  of  Usbecd  and  Turkmans 
wUch  inhabit  the  country,  are  really  Turks,  whose  idiom  has  preserved 
much  of  its  original  purity,  "  Twenty-two  years  ago,"  says  M.  Kla- 
proth,  "  in  ninning  over  the  '  V'ocobularia  Comparativa'  ot  Pallas,  (in 
which  the  Bokhariaits  an  (daced  between  tbe  Teleonts  and  the  Usbeca  of 
KhiWa,)  I  wmi  much  nrpiised  to  find  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
Bokhaiian  words  were  Pmian,  not  merely  tho  nouns  substantive,  but 
«ren  the  oJier  parts  of  speech  gave  rise  to  this  observation.  The  infioi- 
live  ended  in  fan,  or  (fail,  as  in  Persian,  and  the  imperative  was  formed, 
aa  in  that  language,  by  the  elision  of  the  tan  syllable  of  the  infinitive. 
Tbe  prononus  were  the  same  in  both."  M..K.  exhibits  a  table  of  some 
of  the  BKMt  common  words  in  the  Bokbarian  dialect,  and  in  that  of  the 
Turks  of  Khiwa,  between  whicii  there  is  not  the  most  distant  anah>gy ; 
ftnd  ^ao  givea  a  list  of  tbe  numerals,  which  are  entirely  Persian,  utd 
totally  diitinct  from  the  Turkish.  Still  he  could  not  but  au^ect  some 
mirtake  on  the  part  of  the  illustnous  Pallas,  and  that  he  bad  been  led 
inta  enw  h^  sodm  reputed  Bokharian  vocabularies,  which  were  in  reality 
Persan.  When,  however,  in  1805,  he  accompanied  Cutmt  G.  Golowkin 
in  his  embassy  to  China,  he  saw,  ibr  the  firat  time,  on  hiji  arrival  at 
Casu),  some  natives  of  Bokharia,  and  he  was  soon  convinced,  from  their 
awn  mouths,  that  thair  maternal  language  was  the  Farsi,  or  Persian. 
All  tbe  Bokhariaos  with  whom  he  afterwards  conversed  at  Tobolsk, 
Tara,  Tomsk,  Kiakbta,  and  other  towns  of  Siberia,  avowed  that  the  Per- 
sUa  waa  the  idiom  of  their  anceators ;  and  added,  that,  having  been  tor 
many  generations  settletj  in  the  midst  of  Turicish  tribes,  they  had  bor- 
rowed many  forms  of  expression  from  the  latter,  and  thus  rendered  their 
dialect  less  pure  than  that  of  -Great  and  Little  Bokharia.  These  Bok- 
haijan  aettlera  in  Siberia  comminily  speak  Turkish,  out  of  deference  to 
tbetr  new  compatriots;  but  M.  K.  shofvs,  by  a  comparative  table,  that 
thej  have  preaerved  a  multitude  of  Permian  terms  even  for  the  most  com* 
Bon  objects. 

"  Sneb,"  continues  M.  Klaproth,  "  were  my  notions  with  respect  to 
tbe  language  of  B<JihariB  on  my  arrival  at  Pari*.  Anxious  to  determine 
whether  they  were  well  founded,  I  consulted,  in  the  Royal  Library,  a 
Bokbariaa  OIoMary,  which  forma  part  of  the  coUectioa  of  MS.  Tocalwla- 
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ries  of  foreign  Uaguages  explsined  in  ChineM,  uot  home  by  Father 
Amtot,  and  wUdh  wen  compded,  about  fbor  bnndrad  j^mn  ago,  by  the 
Board  of  Trmiulatoii  (Thoung-oeo-th&ng)  at  Pekin.  Independeiit  of 
this  Gloasary  of  the  longaaige  of  the  Hoei-hoe),  or  Bokhariana,  the  col- 
leetioii  contains  leT^BlMa  tuppUeattioaa io  tba  aainadndeei,  aoeanpaaied 
with  a  Chineae  tnasiatioD.  Tlieae  mpplicatioiM  weK  iililiiaii  il  to  the 
Emperon  by  the  Bokhafian  Prisce*  t^  Thourfaa,  KantU,  Saaafcand^ 
and  ortter  ptaeea,  and,  aa  wall  aa  the  Gloaaaiy,  are  io  lb»  Pandas  laa- 
gttage  and  diaraoter."  Such  deciaire  prooia  of  the  Petaian  origin  of 
Ihm  ]>e«^le  muet  eesebtially  alter  the  etni»fn[Aic  ajaten  ef  the  uteriac 
ef  Asia. 

The  BokbariaDa  an,  by  tba  neightwaring  Tnifciab  tribaa,  deoonnatad 
Barty ;  aad  it  has  been  aaid  that  An  teem  ^nifiaa  »  merdmnt :  bet  (U* 
tigntficatioB  ia  derived  irom  the  cinwDMtaDce,  thai  the  Saity,  or  Bok-' 
hariant,  are  the  only  people  of  the  country  who  eagago  ia  cooHoefeaC 
The  naneiMelf  is  of  cooaiderable  antiquity;  for  wa  fiod  that  a*  early  fti 
the  time  of  Jenghia  Khan,  the  Mongols  deMgnated- the  patmnoay  af 
Tchagatai,  the  son  of  that  conqueror,  which  comprehended  Otmh  and 
Little  Bokbaria,  by  the  term  Sartbol.  The  iabaUiaota  of  the  towna  o€ 
both  these  countriea  call  themselves  Tadjik,  which  is  tlw  aneteM  aaaw  ml 
Penia  and  of  the  Peraians.  It  was  known  to  the  Cbiaase  about  the 
epoch  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  at  nhich  time  th«y  denoaMBWtd  Petwa 
Tao>djt ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  this  was  dMnged 
for  Po-azu,  a  oomiption  of  Parn.  M.  de  Mouravier  ioferms  as,  in  hia 
Journey  ts  Khiwa,  that  "  the  Sarty,  or  Tau,  are  the  anginal  iah^taaU 
of  this  country,  and  their  number  ia  very  considataUe;  ihs^  iiAabit  tha 
towns,  and  are  principally  engaged  ia  trade."  With  raapect  to  the  tena 
Thtit,  we  are  told  by  CasteB,  that  it  ia  the  name  given  to  tba  PeraianB  by 
aeme  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country  betweea  Haoudaa  aad  KwkUmbb. 
But  the  reeearchea  of  M.  Kla{jrotb  have  proved  to  his  aalisfactiaB,  that 
Thftt  ia  the  deeigwith»  oinaUy  ^vea  to  a  oaoqneMd  petyto  whan  ika 
eonqnerors  establish  thenaelToa  in  their  country.  Fst  this  raaann,  Th4t 
are  met  with  io  the  Crimea,  who  speak  the  Turkish  dinbct  of  that  peadn- 
•nift ;  white  othw  Tb&t  inhabit  Daghsstaa,  whoae  bngnafe  is  Petaiaa, 
eormpted  by  a  muldtude  of  foreign  terms. 

In  a  notice  on  the  Babour-NaniA,  or  Hiatory  of  the  Sohan  Bah«ai\ 
M.  Klaproth  makes  known  a  Tery  carious  piece  of  aut»^ioginp^,  which 
is  highly  interesting  both  with  refwence  to  its  ooatents  and  t»  lite  tas' 
gaage  in  which  it  ia  writtM.  This  ia  the  Djagntaiaa  Turkiah,  nixed 
with  B  great  auHiber  of  Arabic  and  Persiaa  catpiiesaitHia.  The  lualhiw 
was  the  son  of  ODsar-Cheikh,  and  succeeded  his  fatbar  in  the  fcJagdaw 
of  Pet^hsnah,  in  the  year  of  the  Hagha  899  {\.\i.  UM).  After  ivig*. 
ieg  five  years,  he  was  expelled  by  Chaibek,  Kban  of  ^  Udaaca,  aod 
retired  to  Gainah,  asd  f rom  ihance  into  India,  where  he  laid  the  faoad*' 
tion  of  the  Mogol  Em^nre,  and  which  be  governed  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  lle^ra  937  <A.D.  1531).  The  US.  which 
M.  Klaproth  saw  during  hU  stay  at  St  Pci«rsbwrgh,is  of  gnalaMlqRikrv 
and  apparently  contemporaneous  with  the  anthor,  aa  is  also  (aadled  by 
the  following  note  appended  t*  It  t  "  llMea  Mamoiia  war*  praaaataif  to 
me  by  Mohammed,  on  Monday  the  second  •£  Pjoaiaadi*Alawaif  ol  lhi> 
year  9A7  (A.E>vl56e),  dunng  the  jouraey  to  tho  station  caHed  H*(yt< 
tachk"    Another  tiaM  iaiiwais  ua,  that  il  was  krBH^t  fwwBihhiaby  « 
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ptnon  Ktudiodtatlieambuinaf  Floiio'BeiWTml,  who  wm  sent  totho 
Khan  of  tbUoity  bj  Pstarue  OreU,  intkajur  1718.  Id  the  Rojal 
Libimiy  M  Paiii  tbne  w  a  Peniaa  tnodatioti  of  tka  iwrk.  It  com-- 
■«a«M  with  a  Utter  from  the  aatl»fl'  to  hu  aon  Mlrza  Mohammod  KaU' 
MB  BohailM',  whiah  H.  Ktaproth  preaaaU  at  the  doM  of  his  paper  In 
Uie  origiBal,  together  nA  a  tnuiatatioa,  lo  ofdar  to  (live  an  idet  of  the 
laBgaa§e  ia  ubiob  it  is  mrttSD,  and  whtcfa  diffen  cenndarably  fron  that 
tpekea  at  CoMtMitiiiople.  It  b  otherwise  of  Ihtle  iotersM,  conaiitiDg 
^moM  eatirdy  of  oommoD-pkoe  coaaael  to  hia  son  for  the  regidatioa  of 
hii  oudoct.  Tbea  fo)h>wi  a  gec^rapbical  dwcription  of  the  kiii^oin  ctf 
Fn^woah,  which  M.  K.  hu  extmeted  aotife.  Thia  little  territory  wa> 
boonded  OB  the  ead  by  Kaihgar,  on  the  weat  by  Samareand,  on  ths 
sooth  by  Badakfashan,  aod  aa  the  sonh  by  a  tang*  of  lofty  mountaios. 
Bafaonr  deacribe*  it  as  a  iertile  osnntry,  prodaoiog  provisions  and  fruits 
w  abuodanoe,  aad  evecy  where  eocleeed  by  mountains,  except  towaHs 
Dm  tieartb.  U  is  watered  by  the  river  Sibmia,  oo  the  baau  of  which 
vera  aitoaOed  seren  sitica,  fire  to  the  south,  and  two  to  the  north.  An- 
doac^aa,  the  rsstdeace  of  the  onurt,  was  on  the  south  btuok  of  the  rinr, 
and  WM  esteemed  the  largMt  oity  of  the  country  beyond  the  Oj^us,  with 
be  exoeptim  of  Sanannad  and  Kaoh.  The  other  toiras  desoribed  by 
the  Sultan,  are  HaighiBftn,  Aafiii,  KbodJeDd,  Akhsta,  or  Akhnket,  and 
Kaaaaa.  This  deacripdtan  of  the  province  is  followed,  hi  the  original,  by 
the  Histmieal  Elation,  which  comaiencec  with  the  year  of  the  Hegiia 
903  (A.D.  M97),  batwhieh  M.  Klaprotb  has  paved  orer  in  sUeaee.  We 
are,  tharajwe,  aaabte  to  present  our  readers  with  any  noticeof  its  contents, 
i^iA  ai»  prohaUy  both  curious  and  inportant.  We  lean),  bowerer, 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  pubtidi  by  suhiicrijMion  iii«  satire  work, 
traaalaaad  panly  by  the  late  Or,  Leydm,  and  partly  by  Mr.  Eiakloe, 
to§Mhcr  with  oopioaB  biatoileal  and  geofpajAlcal  iUustratioiia,  whkk,' 
Imowa  aeqmretiMata  of  tbfr  higbly-gjfted  gvndeinen  who  hav« 
1  It,  will,  we  may  coaUeatly  prediet,  Umva  nothing  to  hi 
(his  head. 

Th*  Sketah  af  the  Rahtiaas  bMw«ea  Russia  aad  Khiwa,  tntMlated 
hvm  the  RasRan  of  H.  Herataim,  fundahea  an  additional  insight,  if  such 
ware  now  wanting,  into  the  vie^vs  by  which  the  despots  of  the  North  have( 
for  nan  thaa  a  ecatoiy,  beesi  actuated  inthw  p«>licy  widi  regard  to  the 
petty  atatM  of  Oenml  Asia.  It  was  in  the  teign  of  Petor  the  Great  that 
the  RoMiaB  gDfvmmsDt  firrt  tamed  its  attention  towaids  tite  tribes  in- 
hahiliagtbe  nrioas  independent  Khansbips  of  ^le  two  Bokharias;  and 
fan  tbia  tioH  ita  exwiiona  hare  been  more  or  ksa  aotinly  directed 
kMMf^  laiidaring  these  distant  aad  turbuieat  people  tribataiy  to  the 
«■(«•.  For  this  purpose,  mmeraus  fortresses  hare  gradaatly,  aa  cir- 
™'^^nff*™*  parnMMad,  been  oo&stnicted  beyond  the  Rnsaiftn  A-oatiers, 
aaoh  eDcroaobiug'  funster  than  the  last  upon  thetemtory  of  the  Kbans, 
aad  axaosiog',  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  suppregsing  robbery,  as  for 
aslha  wuidstiiig  aad  unsMttedbabitsof  the  natives  would  allow,  a  para- 
atMD*  ialiMaea  orer  the  neighbouring  Ptibcbs,  who  hare  thus  been 
Mooed,  w  radier  oompelled,  one  after  the  other,  to  acknoivlec^  the 
° — ' —  supramacy.  The  rifiadty  of  the  Cxar  Pater  a)^aia  first  t« 
ha**  beea  ejccated  by  a  report  which  had  reached  his  coort,  that  the 
watei\  of  A»  Aaiu-daria,  or  rirar  Amu,  washed  down  fnm  the  mmin- 
fci—TMtyaatiisis  of  geld  t  aad  that  wily  Priaeedetenaliwdie  poaaeaa 
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bimielf  of  what  was  repreaented  as  an  incatiiaiMe  treasure.  Tvo  expe- 
ditions, aucceaaively  itoipatcbed  ia  1714  and  1719,  were,  however, 
compelled  by  the  obatinate  valour  of  the  Zungon,  a  tribe  now  apparently 
extiact,  10  relioquiah  the  UDdertaking ;  and  the  Czar,  who  began  to  per- 
ewve  the  difficulties  by  which  the  conquoat  of  aueh  a  country  waa  nece^ 
aarily  obstructed,  detennioed  to  carry  his  views  into  effect  by  policy  and 
fair  words,  still,  however,  to  be  seconded,  if  neccHttry,  by  force  of  arai*. 
la  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he  despatched  Prince  fi^kowitch,  a  Ci^ 
caseian  by  birth,  in  the  quality  of  ambassador  to  the  Khan  of  Khiwa, 
with  the  following  intructions  written  hy  bis  own  hand;  Pint,  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  the  ancient  course  of  the  Amu,  which  formerly 
emptied  itself  into  the  Caaputo,  but  had  since  been  turned  by  the  Uebeca, 
by  means  of  canals  and  dykes,  towards  the  Lake  oi  Aral ;  secondly,  to 
iadttce  the  Khan  nf  Khiwa  to  recogititt  the  sovereignty  of  Ruaia  s 
thirdly,  to  construct  forts  on  the  road  ia  the  moat  eligiUe  situations,  and 
more  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amu ;  fourthly,  after  havittg 
ettahlUhed  himself  in  the  covtntry,  to  enter  into  relation*  with  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara,  in  order  to  induce  him  alia  to  racognite  the  to- 
vereigntjf  ofRutsia ;  and  fifthly,  to  send  forward  Lieut.  Kogiae,  dis- 
guised as  a  merchant,  into  Hindooetan,  with  the  new  of  discovering  and 
opening  a  commercial  route  ;  aud  to  send  another  intelligent  officer  to 
Yerket,  to  make  researches  relative  to  the  gold  mines.  "  Such,"  eothu- 
nastically  exclaims  the  Russian  author,  "  weie  the  grand  views  of  this 
great  monarch  in  reference  to  these  countries ! "  I'our  Ihoviand  men 
were  appoiatcd  to  accompany  this  peaceful  embatty,  and  this  number 
was  afterwards  increased.  The  early  part  of  the  e.tpedition  was  highly 
auspicious :  several  fortresaea  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca^an ; 
and  Bttkuwitch  continued  his  march  towards  Khiwa  with  every  f«ospect 
of  ultimate  success.  At  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wersta  frora  the  city  of  Khiwa,  he  was,  however,  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  number,  it  ia  said,  of  24,000,  under  the  o(»imaMl 
of  the  Kbaa  himself,  who  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  tarnia  on  which 
an  ambassador  so  accompanied  intended  to  treat.  Thrice  did  they  renew 
the  attack,  but  thrice  were  they  repulsed ;'  and  thn  Ttctarioue  commander 
waa  rapidly  approaching  the  city,  when  the  Khan,  perceiving  that  be 
could  no  longer  cope  with  the  Russians  in  the  field,  offared  to  negotiate  ; 
and  having  enticed  Bekowitch .  into  the  city,  accompanied  only  with  a 
few  followers,  made  him  and  his  little  detachment  prisoners,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  write  an  order  to  hia  troops  to  yield  up  their  arms,  and  to 
take  up  their  quarters  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  subuiha.  This  puail- 
laaimous,command  was  no  sooner  complied  with,  than  the  iuhnbitanta 
roae  upon  the  defenceless  Hussians,  pnt  many  of  them  to  death,  and  re- 
duced the  rest  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Bekowitch  himself  perished  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  and  hia  head  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
Khan,  who  appeara  not  to  have  openly  sanctioned,  although  he  held  it 
politic  to  wink  at,  these  treacherous  proceedings,  as  he  severely  reproved 
the  leaders  for  their  barbarity  and  thirst  of  blood.  Few  of  thosewbo 
made  port  of  this  ill-fated  expedition  returned  to  their  country  to  tell  the 
melancholy  tale  of  its  disasters  atid  Anal  destruction ;  .and  the  Cxar  was 
then  too  busy  with  his  northern  enemy  to  find  time  to  attend  to  a  matter 
«f  such  comparatively  trifling  importance.  The  author  is  loud  jn  hia 
tftneotations,  that  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  to  punisb  the  {«fidy^ 
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of  Ihe  KhiwanB,  sod  in  his  aspintioDs  of  Teogeabce  fiir  Vhicb,  he  trnly 
obMrvea,  "  pretext*  eould  Dever  have  been  wanting.  The  interval  of  a 
century,"  he  continiiea,  "  can  never  serve  aa  an  excuse  in  such  a  case, 
more  eapeciallj  as  the  cannons  of  B^kowitcb,  the  trophies  of  their  dis- 
graceful  victory,  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  insulting  the 
national  pride  and  military  righta  of  the  Hussians,  iaaamnch  as  they 
weredeetjoed  to  defend  the  peiMO  of  an  arobaMador,  in  his  jouTTtcy  acniaa 
deceits  inhabited  by  vagabond  ttibee,  not  then  snbjngated  10  tbe  Russian 
yoke." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  Khiwa  have  condnned  to  carry 
OD  comniH'cial  tranactioni  ivith  the  RnssiaDS,  and  their  caravans  arrive 
yearly  at  Astnoan,  at  Oreobwrg,  and  at  Ourguentch.  Rnsai&n  einiesariea 
have  also,  at  different  times,  been  sent  by  the  frontier  foverninents  to 
investigate  tbe  state  of  tbe  country.  These  unaccredited  agents  have 
not  always  met  with  the  beet  treatment,  but  they  have  nevertheless  been 
eaMMed  to  obtain  c«nnderable  information  relative  to  the  objects  of  their 
miasioBs.  Exduave  of  the  Russians,  M.  Hermann  states,  that  no  Eu- 
nqtean,  to  his  knowledge,  has  penetrated  to  Khiwa,  with  tbe  exception  of 
an  Englishman,  named  Jenkinsoo,  who  made  a  voyage  to  tbe  Caspian 
Sesin  I£5B^  In  the  year  1793,  the  Khiwans  sent  two  envoys  to  RoMia, 
to  reqoestthe  niaintnnrn  of  an  oculist  to  cure  the  Khan,  who  had  lost  his 
nght,  engaging  to  escort  him  across  the  deserts,  to  treat  him  honourably, 
and  to  gtiarantee  his  safe  return.  This  was  too  favonrable  an  opportunity 
to  be  kMt ;  and  the  Em^nrees  Catherine  accordjogly  intrusted  the  mission 
to  a  M^joT  Blankennagel,  who  had  made  himself  famous  as  an  oculist, 
and  who  soon  after  set  out  with  the  necessary  iastructions  for  obtaining 
tbe  moat  ample  information.  He  returned  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year;  but  the  fruits  of  his  researches  were  not  made  poUic  until  1818, 
when  tbey  appeared  in  a  Russian  journal,  called  '  The  Promoter  of  In- 
struction and  Beneficence.'  Siikce  this  time,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  settled  relations  with  Khiwa,  and  full  and  accurate 
iofomation  has  been  obtained  relative  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
moch  of  which  has  been  published.  The  Travels  of  H.  de  Mouravier 
compavlieod  the  most  recent  details  on  this  subject,  and  are  full  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter. 

The  aeeonnt  of  tbe  commercial  route  from  Astracan  to  Kbiwa  and 
BoUMTJa,  across  die  Caspian  Sea,  was  obtained  from  the  information  of 
an  inhabitant  of  ^e  former  city,  who  had  made  the  journey,  and 
commuiicated  to  the  Society  by  M.  Stempkowski.  The  place  of  dis- 
embarkation on  the  opposite  coast  of  tbe  Cas}Han  b  called  by  the  Tnrk- 
mans,  Hanghichlak,  aod  here  the  merchants  of  Astracan  meet  the  cara- 
Tans  from  the  interior.  Tlie  merc^handise  was  formerly  conveyed,  on 
camds,  frtmi  this  place  acttMS  the  mountains  to  Ourgaoje,  or  Ourgueutch, 
a  town  of  Khiwa,  which  is  tlie  general  rendezraus  of  tbe  caravans  by 
dte  IWkmaas;  but  this  tribe  has  no  longer  any  encampment  in  the 
Dei|^bourhood,  and  tbe  carrying  business  is  at  present  conducted  by  the 
Ki^jhia.  The  caravans  take  rather  more  than  twenty  days  to  cross  the 
BOOfrtains;  the  road  is  very  rough,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood, 
-        .-  jj'^, 


bat  wells  bare  been  dug  at  convenient  distances.  Near  Manghichtafc  is 
a  bandog  volcano  called  Abitcfa^.  About  halfway  over  the  mountains 
iaa  lakeofoonsideraUe  depth, and  very  smooth  :  ithasnofish;  and  the' 
Mlbor  of  the  rehitioo  assures  us  that  its  water,  as  wdl  as  tbat  of  Mvaral 
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wells  itf  the  ftnghboiirhood,  wfafeb  whi  haratdftn  Mt  nd  Utter,  hM, 
wilhin  tho  last  Mfeateen  yean,  betxnne  quiw  &odi  uid  potable.  The 
raountaiiu  an  generally  corei-ed  with  &  deote  mist,  which  ^e  <uia  MMmn 
peoetTBtei  for  »nj  length  of  tinie,  and  the  rains  are  freqnent.  Descending 
into  the  plsic,  in  a  hollow  Burraunded  b;  hilU,  is  tha  lake  of  O'i-Bogonr, 
which  made  its  appearance  abool  twenty  years  since,  it  is  about  800 
yards  in  circumference ;  the  water  la  fresh,  and  the  fiih  which  inhabit  it 
.  are  of  the  same  ^)eoiea  with  those  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communicates  in  the  rainy  season.  IIm. 
ay  tlior  suppose*  it  to  hare  been  formed,  by  means  of  an  eanb<]tiake,  from 
one  of  thoM  cavities  with  which  the  neighbouring  monntains  abound' 
internally,  and  in  one  ^f  which  it  Is  stated  that  a  whole  caravan  ww 
buried.  From  the  foot  ef  the  mountains  to  Oorgaaje,  the  read  is  very 
smooth,  and  passes  through  a  well-wooded  country.  It  is  bat  fire  days* 
journey  frata  the  lake  of  Oi-Bogour  to  Ourganje,  wfaioh  is  a  place  of 
considerable  Importance,  as  forming  the  point  of  union  for  the  carsrau- 
from  Bokhana  and  Khiwa,  on  the  one  hasd,  and  from  Riusia,  Bania, 
and  Turkey,  on  the  other.  The  distance  from  OuTganje  to  Khiwa  is 
stated  ht  seTenty  wents.  The  Bdiharian  c«ravaiM  continue  their  routr 
to  Eldjik,  the  first  town  in  BcridiBrfa,  to  which  Ught  goods  arc  carried  by- 
(and  in  three  days,  bat  the  bcarier  bale*  are  conveyed  up  the  Amn  in 
boat*  drawn  by  hotaea,  which  take  seven  or  dght  day*  to  rea^  Eldjik. 
The  author  alto  gives  a  desultory  account  of  asme  of  the  wandering  ttibc* 
(tf  Turkman*  and  Kirghii,  but  these  detail*  pamii  no  parthsular  tntefwt 

A  fifth  paper,  not  noticed  above,  purpcnts  to  contain  a  descriptioa  of 
the  route  from  Semipalatnoy  to  Cashrtierfc,  by  a  Peraian  or  Bokharlan: 
merchant,  who  has  travelled  it  several  times;  but  this  acootuH  i«  alw- 
gMh^  eo  uninterestlDg  and  unintelligible,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to 
offer  any  analysis  of  its  contents.  Its  translator,  M.  Wolkoo,  is  aaid  to 
be  occupied  on  a  descriptioa  of  Samarcaad  and  Bcdihara,  from  the  wrttiogg 
of  Musulman  authoft,  from  whom  Ws  must  bopathat  be  Will  be  enabled 
tederiTeabetteraocoHnt  of  those  plate*  than  he  has  given  of  the  piaemit 
loute  on  the  authority  of  the  tratsller  Whose  narration  he  has  pnbbshed  ; 
^herwiM  we  fear  that  his  readen  will  be  but  little  enligtKened  by  hfs' 
labours. 

The  only  -article  with  which  the  immense  territory  pesaeased  by 
Russia  in  Asia  fumisbe*  «*,  I*  a  paper  on  the  Antiquities  found  in  Siberia, 
I9  M.  Klsproih ;  unless  we  should  notice  under  this  head,  and  we 
GOoleaB  that  we  are  at  a  low  where  else  to  place  it,  a  ■  Memoir  on  the 
Kbasars,'  by  (b«  same  author.  The  antiquities  referred  to,  of  sonte  of 
whioh  representations  ate  given  in  a  pJate  annexed  to  the  memoir,  were' 
found  in  the  nrast  southern  part  of  Siberia,  between  the  rivers  Ob  and 
Yenisei,  where  similar  monumeMs  are  far  from  beii^  Uncommon.  Tbey 
ooMut  of  figures  and  inscriptions,  some  on  brtiaie  aad  others  on  stone. 
The  characters  of  tlie  inscnptions  are  aU  of  the  sane  description,  but 
they  a(e  of  uskaowu  form,  with  the  exception  ef  a  few,  whicdi  are  evi'- 
dently  corrupted  from  some  of  the  letter*  of  the  Greek,  and  more  espe- 
cially  of  the  Sdavnutc  alphabet.  Bofne  af  the  monuranta  on  wfaieh 
tbey  are  inscribed,  consist  of  s^ulcbr^  stones,  whilst  Mbershare  eri* 
deotly  aerved  as  (4gect*  of  rflHgiout  wotaMp.  The  original  inhabitutr 
of  the  country)  io  which  tbess  singular  ralick  ef  anti<}uty  are  met  with, 
were  the  OrieMal  Kirghi*,  who,  stibsequent  to  the  Ruswmi  eopqaam 
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qvittad  their  aaci«il  hBbiutions  «iid  took  reffig»  in  CIiuiffle'TurlciabuT) 
uDder  the  iMine  of  BourooU.  These  miut  not  be  eoafounded  witb  tha 
Western  KIrgbis,  who  lead  a  waodering  life  in  the  steppes  dtu&ted  to 
the  north-east  of  the  CaspiaD  Sea.  M.  KlnprDlh  entere  iuto  a  variety 
ofdeUiUifruui  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  liisturiaoA,  in  order  tq 
j>roTe  that  these  Kirghig  were  the  same  people  who,  under  various  deno- 
minatlons,  occupied  the  teiritoi;  between  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  and  that  they  were  of  Turkish  origin.  He  then  proceeds  to 
trace  tfae  commercial  intercourse  which  subsisted,  in  the  middle  ages, 
between  this  people  and  (he  nations  of  Western  Asia  and  North-eastern 
Europe,  from  whom  he  contends  that  their  literal  system  must  have  been 
derived.  The  trade  in  iiin,  of  irhicb  .their  cotwtry  produced  some  of 
the  finest  sorts,  was,  he  says,  carried  on  with  great  vigour  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  principally  through  the  intervention  of  the  KhazarB,  froni 
whom  they  probably  borrowed  their  writing.  This  latter  people  ruled 
fbr.8«Tflral  cwitutiea  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  of  the  Dob,  and 
■nch  was  the  good  underatanding  which  subsisted  betwera  them  and  tbe 
«nft  of  CeoatantiDoplB,  that,  in  the  year  858,  they  entreated  of  Ae  £m> 
peror  Michael  the  assistance  of  a  missionary,  capahle  ot  instnicdng 
them  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Ein peror  granted  their 
FeqaeM,and  sent  them  Constantine,  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  afterwards 
canonised  by  the  name,  of  Cyril,  and  who  converteil'  the  whole  of  the 
Khaxars  to  Christianity.  ;Now,  as  thU  {hous  fatbw,  when  he  converted 
tbe  Bulgarians  and  Moravians,  invented  for  their  use  the  Sclavonic  al- 
phabet, M.  KlapToth  thinks  it  by  no  mean*  improbable  that  he  should 
hare  rendered  a  similar  service  to  the  Khazars ;  and  eupponng  this  (o 
have  been  the  fact,  it  is  hardly  to  be  donbted  that  the  latter  alphabet 
would  have  been  a  modification  of  the  former.  Were  this  fact  eela- 
blished,  we  might  readily  aocount  for  the  conformity  of  the  letters  of  the 
Kiigfaia  alphabet  with  those  of  Europe,  and  sspeoially  the  Sclavonic. 
WiUi  respect  to  tbe  discontin>iance  of  this  ancient  alphabet,  it  may,  with 
great  probabili^,  be  ss^gned  to  some  period  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mongul  rule  in  Asia,  whan  the  Kirghis,  in  common  with 
other  indigenous  tribeH,  having  embraced  the  Musulman  faith,  of  coarse 
adopted  with  it  the  Arab  system  of  writing. 

Id  order  to  complete  what  we  have  to  say  in  regard  to  Northern,  as 
well  as  to  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  it  now  only  remains  to  notice  the 
Memoir  on  the  Khuars,  a  people  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article, 
whose  dominion,  in  tbe  middle  ages,  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Rusia,  tbe  whole  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  north  oi  Daghestao,  but  whose 
origin  is  involved  in  tbe  deepest  obscurity,  and  of  whose  very  name 
scjucdy  any  traces  remain.  Various  aifufnents  hare  been  adduced 
(none  of  thetn,  it  must  be  aflowed,  very  coDvinang,)  to  prove  that  the 
Khazars  were  a  people  of  Turkish  race  ;  but  M.  Klaproth  disputes  the 
vahdi^  of  this  opinion,  and  shows,  that  of  the  a^ments  adduced  in 
its  favour,  some  are  Uw  trifling  to  be  deserving  of  serious  consideraijon,. 
while  tbe  most  plausible  are  fimnded  on  a  wistaken  reading  of  a  passage 
io  one  of  the  old  Persiaa  geogn^hen.  Of  tbeir  language  two  words 
only  are  preserved,  which  are  to  be  fcMtnd  in  one  of  the  Byzantine 
aothors,  Constantine  Porpbyrogenetes ;  but  the  Turkish  equivalents  to 
lhe_  intetpreution  thsre  given  are   entirely  dinimtlar,  iusomucb  that 
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tl2  Bommir  aux  Braves.  - 

Lehrberg  has  proposed  to  adopt  an  Arabic  won],  employed  in  some  of 
the  Turkish  dialects,  and  to  give  a.  dtSierent  interpretation  of  the  other 
word,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy.  M.  Klaproth,  however,  is  of 
opinioti,  that  the  Khaiart  formed  part  of  the  Wognl  tribei  of  Western 
Siberia,  in  whose  various  dialects  the  words  quoted  possess  exactly  the 
signiBration  attributed  to  them  by  the  Bycautine  author,  and  who  wen 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Eastern  Fioiu,  from  whom  the  modem  Hun- 
garians arc  descended. 


HONNSDR  AUX  BRAVBS. 


road,  and  »  .  ,      , 

mpectral  Kileiiinily,  repnted  ia  ooble  and  toucbloE  ai 
brave  t  Honour  to  the  brave  who  bleed  for  tbeir  country !" 
^uFrmch  Officer. 

IIoNODR  unto  the  Brave, 
Honour  to  those  who  fall 
Where  Freedom's  bannen  wave. 
Where  gloiy's  trumpets  call ; 
The  laurel  that  alone 
Should  shade  a  hero's  grave. 
Will  bloom  when  we  are  gone— 
Then  "  Honour  to  the  Brave ! " 


Iheir  native  land  to  save^— 
Oh  1  theirs  is  fame  indeed. 
Who  that  could  perish  so 
Would  live  to  be  a  slave  ? 
Can  brave  men  crouch  so  low  ? 
No ! — "  Uononr  to  tlie  Biave  t " 


Honour  unto  ihe  Brave, 
Who  bore  their  banner  high, 
Above  the  slorniy  wave. 
Beneath  the  slormy  si 


'a^p 


Honour  unto  tbe  Brave, 
Where'er  they  draw  the  sword  ; 
Honour  to  those  who  crave 
But  bme  as  their  reward  ; 
In  camp,  in  regal  hail. 


BiixaiD  Wrcupn. 
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ixmM.  or^ms  uon.  LBicEarrsR  stanhops  to  thb  Esrron  of 

BLACKWOOb's    MAGAZINE. 
SIR,  Lwilon,  September  1835. 

YoVR  HaguiiM  of  A«gn>t  ktt  contaiuB  an  article  on  a  work 
•ntitlad  '  The  taM  Days  of  Lord  Byron/  In  it  my  conduct  in  Gi«ece 
u  iharply  aaimadTerted  upon.  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal 
pwcet  of  alander  therein  adduced  against  me,  and  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  each.  The  public  may  then  judge  whether  I  am  operated 
on  1^  '*  a  cuiiHtng  Fiehd,"  as  you  expreu  it.  You  say,  "  Here  woa 
this  Colooel  Stanhope,  protected,  cherished  and  approved  in  all  his  riewa 
by  tbe  parent  Comtnittee  of  London — allowed  to  do  whatever  he  pleased ; 
and  making  continual  use  of  this  precioos  privilege,  by  doing  whatever 
a  cnnniog  fiend  might  have  been  expected  to  suggest  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  the  cause  tu  had  andertaken  to  serve." 

In  mnswer  to  this  charge,  it'is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  tbe 
Greek  Committee  consisted  of  maoy  nf  the  most  eminent  and  virtuous 
nwa  in  Euland  :  such  as  Bentham,  Mockintesh,  Erekioe,  Mill,  Hume, 
the  Lords  Russell,  Milton,  and  above  one  hundred  of  the  most  liberal  and 
cnligfat^ied  Hembers  of  PatUamenL 

"  At  last,"  you  continue,  "  Stanhc^  succeeded  ia  publishiDg  his 
Papar,  and,  in  one  of  the  very  first  numbers  of  it,  he  put  forth  a  flaming 
ftddicas  to  the  Hungarians,  calling  upon  them  to  ioutate  the  example  of 
Greece,  and  to  rise  against  Ihe  Government  of  Austria." 

Yea,  IB  spite  of  all  obstacles,  I  proudly  confess  myself  guilty  of  having 
fint  eatsblished  in  Greece  a  free  press.  The  other  assertion  is  in  all  its 
bearings  false.  For  1  was  at  Athens  when  "  the  flaming  address  of  the 
Hungarians  was  put  forth,"  and  I  censund  the  Editor  for  bis  wanton 
imd  dangerous  attack  on  the  Austrian  Government. 

"  In  Stanhope's  letters  to  the  Greek  Committee,"  you  sa^  '*  he  every 
where  writes  as  a  hater  of  monarchy  in  the  abstract.  The  veiy  notioa 
of  a  king  in  Greece  was  wormwood  to  him."  True,  I  am,  as  every  true 
Bfiloa  Dttght  to  faef  "  a  hater  of  monarchy  in  the  abstract,"  for  that~ 
■inans  a  Oovertmunt  ofmdy  one ;  but  my  best  reply  to  this  passage  will 
be  by  tlie  following  quotation  from  p.  l'^3  of  my  work  on  Greece :— ^ 
*'  Tlie  people  here  have  still  more  of  the  Asiatic  character  than  those  of 
Western  Greece.  They  are  for  a  limited  monarchy.  1  tell  them,  that 
tbe  country  that  gave  them  a  long  would,  in  fact,  be  their  ruler;  that 
limited  monarchy  would  soon  degenerate  into  absolute  rule;  that  the 
people  should  be  their  own  sovereigns;  and  that  the  only  nations  that 
uc  contented  with  thrar  Governments  are  Switzerland  and  Amorica.l 
I  tell  them,  that  as  I  was  bom  under  the  best  mixed  Qoveroment, 
I  woald  endeavour  to  maintain  that  order  of  things,  but  that  it  vrould  be 
madness  in  the  Greeks  to  accept  any,  but  especially  a  foreign,  king." 

"  He  (Stanhope)  even  iosuteiiigly  rebuked  Mr.  Parry,"  you  say,  "  iat 
pving  MavracDtdato  the  title  of  Prince."  I  had  suEdent  reason  for 
lUs :  because  Marrocordato  was  not  and  never  had  been  a  prince ; 
•od  Parry,  not  being  a  king,  who  might  bestow  honours  aikd  titles,  but 

>  Under  Mr.  CaiiniDr's  adnrinisirBlton,  I  would  add  £af  land  to  tbe  list  of 
mMtcDtcd  na^oni. — L.  S. 
Ortntsf  Htnid,  r«l.  7,  I 
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a  caulker  by  trade,  stepped  out  of  hie  prorince  in  thu*  aamning  the 
fon-rr  to  make  neo  wbttt  dwy  were  not,  Aher  hj  biiA  or  nbteqaeitt 
eleration. 

"  This  Biitifih  officer,"  you  continue,  "  wearing  our  King's  coat,  and 
pocketing  bis  pay,  anpeare,  even  before  be  anived  io  Greece,  aDd43)U 
from  the  eridence  ot  hia  own  leften,  to  hava  anrnged  himairif,  and  at 
leaM  endeavoured  to  engage  Mr.  Bowrisg.  in  thSking  intrigues  agaiut 
the  British  GoTemment  of  the  loni so  Isles."  Skijlkikci  iotrigaea, 
which  are  only  koAwa  froo)  the  endence  of  my  ovn  letteia,  which  I  n^sslf 
tc4i>niarily  riTBLisii  to  the  worid ! 

lit  one  pnosage  you  say,  "  Marroccrdato  was  and  is  anirenaU^ 
admitted  to  lie  the  meet  accompHihed  of  the  Greek  statesmen."  In 
BDothH,  you  oooiMB  that  "  Lord  Byron  had  to  contend  with  the  uontter- 
able  slowness,  iDdor.ision,  and  greediness*  of  Manroctvdato; "  and  Pany^ 
whom  yon  eulogise  for  his  rirtaea  in  p.  161,  records  a  cnoveisatioa  with 
Lord  ByroD,  in  which  he  says,  "  Whh  eight  gun-boati  the  Torks  mi^t 
Utter  MiiBolong^i  and  Anatotico  to  the  ground,  and  there  sits  the  old 
gtntlmDoman,  Prince  Msvrocordato  and  hia  troops,  as  if  tbey  were  par* 
nctly  safe."  W«s  it  becoming,  think  you,  in  this  cantker  to  talk  tbua 
of  "  the  meat  accompJisbed  statemnan  in  Greece"? 

"  Nobody  suspects  Colonel  Stanhope,"  yon  say,  "  of  being  any  thing 
tabn  than  a  foot  in  this  or  in  any  other  matter."  Then  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  easy  for  any  one,  doToid  c^  sense  and  good  breeding,  to  ca9 
Mother  fool ;  I  shall  nevertheless  show  that  I  had  sense  enongfa  at  least 
to  predict,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  what  has  actually  taken  plac«  i* 
Gfeect.  The  following  are  my  words:*  "  Should  the  present  party 
triumph,  tbey  will  still  have  a  fotmidaUe  oppostion ;  they  will  have  the 
Colocotronis,  the  Ipsilantes,  PetrombeyB,  DeU^anis,  and  roost  of  the 
military  chieft  to  contend  with.  These,  in  the  STsnt  of  any  reverse  off 
fortune,  would  upset  the  QorremmeBt.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  do  all  in 
aiy  powerto  get  the  Qoverament  to  pursue  a  ooniw  diat  will  disarm  this 
^alatix.  In  the  first  {daoe,  by  enlisting  Ipsilanti,  Nikstas,  young  Mivro* 
niohali,  Fano,  and  some  of  the  best  of  their  cohNonts ;  and  secondly,  by 
pursuing  a  just  course  of  governmeat,  and  doing  nothtag  to  offend  the 
■oUiary.  The  army  have  an  idea  that  Mavrooordato  and  his  iiarty  are 
boetile  to  them.  This  notioii  should  be  removed,  out  by  timid  concesstonst 
ImiI  by  a  due  r^ard  to  their  daims  and  their  families." 

The  opposite  course  was  panned  :  the  factions  iacreaaed  :  the  Egyp- 
tians ^ave  overrun  the  Morea  ;  and  Colocotroni  has  been  releaacd  fnn 
his  oonfiuement  to  worry  ths  enemy,  and  to  domineer  over  his  oounlty. 

On  my  return  to  En^snd,  1  im|^ored  the  commissionsrs  of  the  Oretdc 
load  to  assume  a  rigid  control  over  the  money,  or  no  benefit  would  acctaa 
Snm  it — Greece  would  be  ruined,  and  the  dioidtndt  would  nbtir, 
NEVER  b§  paid.  Tbey  were  advised  to  enforce  a  coalesced  Government, 
the  establishment  of  a  small  disdpltned  force  with  artillery  for  the  cap* 
tiire  of  the  Turkish  fortresses,  as  also  of  some  steam -vessels,  Had  that 
counsel  been  followed,  the  Morea  would  not  have  been  nvernmby  Egyi^ 
ttana,  and  Negropont  and  Patras  must  haTS  fallen.  The  Greek  agents 
and  cammisiiaoers,  infixined  by  experience,  are  now  about,  with  dinw- 

.*- 4  »«•  fsbermii  «an  tliaa  MavMcoxtote  doe*  bm  Mdtt^ 

»   P.  IGl. 
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Dished  EoeUM,  pkrtly  to  pnMue  thiiooune;  and  Lord  CoohniB«,  w  well 
Inowa  for  tiU  Iweof  liberty,  hu  auigBUiimouly  ofiered  hi*  HnrioM  to 
Um  glorioo*  eauM. 

Yon  GomplaiD  also  that  another  agent  wai  pannitted  bj  the  Greek 
Comnittee  to  aamme  orar  ttie  money,  arms,  and  men,  sent  out  from 
England,  a  control  equal  to  tliat  exercised  by  Lord. Byron  himself 
"  TluB  agent,"  you  say,  "  was  Colonel  S.,  a  crack-brained  enthnuast  of 
the  regular  Etentham  breed;  an  officer  who  cooaidered,  and  at  all  times 
d^dared,  it  to  be  the  pnMKl«tt  re«oUectiaD  of  his  Ufa,  diat  he  had  had  » 
hand  in  setting  up  the/ref  prets  at  Calcutta."  I  am  stiU  as  proud  <^ 
this  reproach  (if  sncb  it  is  intended  to  be)  as  ever;  as  it  is  my  unaltered 
conviction  that  no  measure  ever  promised  such  grand  results  in  Asia. 

Fre«  diaousstea  would  -have  proved  as  fatal  to  superitition  and  ttt  dee> 
potism  in  that  opprewed  (Quarter  of  the  globe,  as  it  did  to  this,  both  during 
and  after  the  retbrmatioD  in  Europe,  where  it  has  produced  such  bene- 
ficial revolutions.  The  East  India  Company,  who  have  monopolized  the 
produce  of  the  land,  the  trvle,  and  even-  the  prodvctions  of  tlie  human 
DUad,  stifled  the  press,  as  had  before  been  attemptad  by  those  monsters, 
who,  according  to  their  slang,  reigned  "  by  right  divine  "  in  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  The  East  India  monopolists  prtjiibit  all  who  would  instruct, 
improve,  eorich,  and  advance  the  happiness  of  the  Hindoos,  from  settling 
in  their  dominions.  Men  of  honea^  and  talent  who  dare  to  speak  the 
truth  they  banish ;  for  truth  makes  them  shudder.  The  monopolists 
pat  their  brand  also  upon  the  MiBsionaties,  as  well  as  upon  the  converts 
nam  gross  idolatry  to  pure  religion,  and  upon  the  euligbtened  Indo> 
Bfitons;  by  which  means  they  hope  to  prevent  themiUionB  of  their  subjects 
from  ever  rixing  to  any  situation  of  hAoour  or  profit.  The  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  land-revenue,  that  Sne  monument  raised  by  Lord  ComwalUs, 
tbey  with  profane  hands  endeavour  tp  undermine  and  to  demolish.  The 
East  India  Company  have  monopolized,  not  oaly  the  land,  hut  the  salt,  the 
earth,  nay,  even  the  very  weeds—the  pcwifs,  and  the  poison  that  sprioga 
from  them.  Should  Mr.  Canning,  as  is  rumoured,  be  endeavouring 
to  introduce  the  jury  system  throughout  British  India,  and  instead  of  the 
|>resent  matchless  chaos  of  law,*  the  worst  part  of  bqd  gorernment,  eeta- 
Uirii  there  a  rational  code  with  reasons  attached  to  its  decrees,  and  these 
sanctioned  at  every  step  byprapepts  from  their  sacred  books,  the  mont^- 
lists  will  no  doubt  endeavour  to  thwart  his  noble  purpose  also. 

As  for  Mr.  Bentham,  to  be  associated,  even  cansuPed  with  him,  is  to  be- 
enl<^i8ed  ;  for  be  has  devoteda  long  life  to  the  advancement  of  the  hap> 
piness  of  mankind.  No  one  perhaps  ever  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
philosophy  of  legislation — the  most  useful  of  all  sciences.  With  the 
names  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  that  of  Bentham  will  be  associated 
in  oar  annals  as  that  of  the  man  who  first  demonstrated  "  que  le  droit 
iwtard,  le  pacte  originaire,  le  sent  moral,  la  notion  du  juste  et  de 
■Injuste,  dont  on  se  servcHt  pour  tout  expUquer, .  n'  ^toit  au  fond  que  lea 
idces  inn^,  dont  Locke  aroit  d^mootru  la  faussete.  II  vit  qu'on  tour- 
aoit  dans-un«e«le  vicieux.  Familiarise  avec  In  m^tbode  de  Bacon  et 
de  Newton,  il  resolut  de  la  transporter  dans  la  legislation;"  aod.on  this 

*  I  iitj  rtM  iweu^-bur  Dirscton  to  puiatost,  in  the  whole  tuttory  ormaakind, 
■  sad*  Ki  dMuM  B^d  SB  absurd  ■■  iMr  bod«*iiadsa  of  Kwean,  AhMtm,  Bnittsh 
k«i,  and  Company'i  r«KulatlnDs. — L.  S. 
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lis  Omnewing  the  Cliff  termnated  Itf  iht  Needles. 

baus  he  hu  Bocceeded  in  rauing  a  mouument  to  his  own  immortal  bonoar, 
and  producing  worka  which  will  be  itch  tninM  of  tiuth  for  the  benefit  of 
aftei  agea,  when  the  hatred  now  borne  him  by  his  enemiei  shall  be  laid 
fritb  their  frail  bodies  in  the  diut, 

Leicester  Stanhope/ 

I  The  Editor  of  Blackwood's Msguine  itatei,  that  Xahim  StBubope'i  book 
proved  '■  a  rouRTB  dissppoiatment.''  Perbapi  the  BecaTid  edition  of  iliM  book, 
now  goiof  through  thepmi,  will  prove  a  "  rirrn,"  u  it  detail!  maoy  fiact*  con- 
DScted  with  LordByroa  which  arc  at  vanaace  witii  thoM  oT  the  Editm'i  Ulcrarjr 
fricod,  the  Caulker.— L.  S. 


JUtm  B^,  at  Snutl. 


Sad  meo  have  toni'd  their  view 

Sadder  on  thee ; 

Leaving  the  dear  land 

Where  dearer  eyes  weep. 

Oh !  theM  are  heavy  thoughts 

On  the  lone  deep. 

Cliff  of  the  pearl  J  hae. 

How  oft  the  brave, 

When  wax's  red  penon  flew 

O'er  thine  own  wave. 

Saw  in  tlij  broad  breast 

A  banner  of  light 

Unfbri'd  by  their  countiy 

To  dieer  them  in  fight. 

Cliff  of  the  pearlj  hue, 

How  oft  apin 

Glad  eyes  have  gated  at  you. 

O'er  the  bright  main. 

When  the  worn  exile's  way 

Tam'd  to  the  strand 

Of  his  dear  native  En^and, 

Hia  own  "  Father  Land." 

'Htus  'tis,  majestic  cliff, 

Things  show  through  life : 

Dimly  and  drear  in  grief. 

Boldly  in  strife; 

But  when  the  soul's  conienl. 

Light  heart  and  brow. 

Glorious  all  nature  stunes, 

As  thou  dost  DOW. 


Mum  Bey  Ebiae,  hit  of  WigU,  Aug.  31, 1824. 
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ON  THB   ABABIAN   NIGHTS'  BNTERTAIN  MBNTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiK,— The  extraordtQ&ry  erudition  of  M.  Van  HKnuner,  and  his  high 
nnk  unong  Oriental  scholars,  are  well  calculated  to  create  a  diffidence  of 
Us  own  judgment,  in  anj  one  who  news  ■  literary  question,  of  however 
trifling  a  nature,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  haa  presented 
itsdf  to  an  author  lo  highly  endowed  as  the  learned  Aiutrian. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  pages  of  The  Oriental  Herald  to  give, 
in  Engliat),  one  of  the  preftces  of  M.  Von  Hammer  to  the  German  trans- 
ktion  of  the  new  laiice  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;  and  I  have 
iBtimftted  raj  di&rence  of  opinion  with  him  on  one  or  two  points  con- 
tained in  it.  These  pcnata  may  not  be  altogether  nnwotdiy  the  attention 
of  the  admirers  of  Oriental  romance ;  and  to  them  I  beg  leave  to  snggest 
•ome  doiibtB  on  wliat  appear  to  me  to  be  rather  hasty  deciaiona  of  M.  Von 

I,  That  gentleman  decides,  that  the  work  of  M.  Galland  b  a  fiuthful 
tnnslation  of  a  MS.  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  so  far  only  as 
the  talea  conttuoed  in  it  have  been  found  by  him  (M.  Von  H.)  in  other 
HSS,;  apiong  which,  he  gives  a  high  place  to  his  own,  and  three  others 
agreeing  with  it ;  and  that  the  remaining  stories  were  extracted  by  M. 
Galland  ftota  various  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Paris.  To  this  decision  he  will  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  rea- 
•ons  for  hesitating  to  assent. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  all  the  force  of  the  only  strong  a^^ment 
in  fovonr  of  this  opinion,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  adduced, — 
namely,  that  these  remaining  tales  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any 
MS.  whatever  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, — I  yet  think  this  nega- 
tive proof  of  inferior  force  to  the  internal  evidence,  not  of  their  genuine 
Oriental  or^n,  for  that  is  not  disputed,  but  of  their  having  made  a  part 
of  an  edition  (if  I  may  use  that  term)  of  this  identical  collection ;  which 
edition,  whatever  inay  have  been  its  subsequent  fate,  was  used  by  M, 
Galland.  M.  Von  Hammer  indeed  brings,  as  another  aigament  against 
Galland  having  had  a  complete  MS.,  the  fact  of  the  termination  of  the 
whole  series  being  somewhat  different  in  his  own  MS.  irom  that  given  by 
Galland.'  But  while  such  various  readings  appear  in  the  tales  common 
to  both,  a  difference  like  this  may  very  well  occur ;  or  M.  Galland  may 
have  deemed  liis  own  mode  the  best ;  and,  for  the  credit  of  Sultan  Shale 
riar,  it  will  ceitainly  he  thought  so. 

Hy  own  reasons  for  supposing  the  atones  in  question  to  belong  to  an 
authentic  MS.  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  are,  that,  to  my  know- 
ledge at  least,  they  have  never  been  found  elsewhere ;  and  if,  indeed, 
Utey  Dprer  have  been,  this  seems  as  powerfiil  a  negative  on  my  side,  as 
Iheir  not  having  been  found  in  that  collection  is  for  M.  Von  H.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  all  allow  them  to  be  genuine  Oriental  talea. 

In  the  next  place,  M.  Von  Hammer  admits,  more  than  once,  that 
great  diffierences  do  exist  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stories,  in  the  num- 
ber, and  in  the  snbject  of  them ;  all  varying,  according  to  the  taste  or 
eaprlee  of  the  compiler.     This  is  so  true,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  so 

1  InlfaeMS.of  M.Von  Hammer,  Sbehenudeli  not  panloBed  rordieealertain- 
MaH  bcT  tain  bave  aHurdol  the  Sultan,  who,  oo  the  contraiy,  onler*  her  to  be 
fat  fafteatb  for  f«t>EaiDS  bim  wUh  n  (reat  a  number  of  them,  but  pardons  her 
at  last  for  tkc  sake  of  the  three  chUdren  ihc  hat  borne  him. 
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much  weight,  that  it  all  hut  decidea  th«  question ;  for,  if  this  he  bo,  whjr 
ahoald  it  be  doubted  that,  150  years  ago,  a  very  different  edition  was 
used  in  the  East,  to  thht  modern  Kgjptian  dne  which  M.  Von  Hammer 
poiMMes  T  The  taste  and  judpnent  <a  the  Asiatics  woaM  •pf'Mtf  ids*  to 
luiTe  deteriorated,  lathet'  than  inproTed,  ia  thai  time  t  Biid,  in  exact 
emfonnily  with  Uus  opinton,  th«  public  will,  1  doubt  not,  diitik  the  n«tr 
tales  giren  b;^  M>  Von  Hasamer  (wfaatsTer  rati  merit  soma  of  them  cer- 
tainly possess)  to  be  fet  beneath  the  atandard  of  ttoet  rerj  stwies  which 
be  woaU  r^ect  from  the  ci^ection. 

In  the  immeoM  number,  too,  of  these  tales  circulating  in  the  East,  the 
same  leadiog  idea  *tiU  sometimes  re-oc^urt  And  thus,  ia  dt6  Story  of 
Jndsr,  which  M.  Von  Hammer  giTes  us,  We  cait  trace  the  footst^  of  oar 
M  fnend  Aladdin.  The  tate  of  Juder  is  superior  to  many  of  fts  c<hnpfi-' 
nions  i  hut  how  inferior  is  it  to  (bat  at  the  WoaderM  Lamp  I  This  fact 
tends  somet^at,  perhaps,  to  prove  the  original  rdatioeehip  of  the  story  of 
Aladdin  to  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  1  am  iodeed  inclined  to 
think  diat  &t  MS.  vsed  by  Galland  contained  a  choicer  selectiea  than 
any  we  are  now  acquainted  with ;  and  that  the  whole  of  its  contents  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  one,  and  that  a  far  abler  author,  than  the 
compiler  of  the  modeni  copies. 

What  positive  proof  there  may  be  of  M.  Galland  having  ued  the  par- 
ticular Ms.  described  as  the  6rst,  in  M.  Von  Hamtner's  list,  1  know  not ; 
but  the  reader  will  observe,  first,  that  the  Voyages  of  Siudbad  do  belong 
to  the  collection,  and  are  in  general  found  in  it  i  and,  secondly,  that  they 
are  not  in  this  first  MS.,  and  that  Galland  is  therefore  presumed  to  have 
inserted  ^em,  and  to  have  disturbed  the  whole  order  of  the  Nwhts  by  so 
doing.  This  would  be  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence ;  and  I  ans  at  a 
loss  to  e^iplaiu  why  he  should  have  taken  all  this  trouble,  when  he  might 
have  gone  on  with  his  MS.,  and  put  1^  Voyngea  of  Sindbad  among  the 
tales  in  question;  which  tides,  it  is  also  siqiposed,  he  took  from  other 

Mss.  .  ■  ,  .' 

To  point  out,  in  short,  all  the  Tariations  I  hare  observed,  would  be  an 
endless  task.  I  have  not  the  Oriental  collections  of  Sir  William  Ouse^ 
at  hand,  nor  Jonathan  Bcott's  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but  as  fat 
as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  list  of  stories  in  the  MS.  bdoaging  to  that 
gentleman  is  veiy  different  from  that  which  M.  Von  Hammer  gives  us, 
or  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  is  to  be  found  full,  however,  of  the  grossest 
blunders,  in  tfe  second  quarto  volume  of  his  Travels. 

There  can  be  no  necessity  to  continue  these  remarks :  M.  Von  Ham^ 
mer,  I  must  repeat,  allows  too  much  that  tells  against  his  own  position. 
If  the  number  and  nature  of  the  tales  vary  aa  much  as  he  asserte,  he  ia 
hardly  justified  in  sappo^ng  M.  Galland  to  have  been  guilty  of  wilful 
falsehood,  in  putting  forth  tbeee  storiee  as  part  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights. 

II.  I  am  equally  unwilling  to  allow  that  *  The  Continuation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  is  abnost  wholly  the  fabrication  of  M.  Cazotte ;  and  on 
this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  preceding,  M.  Von  Hammer  himself  appean 
to  entertain  no  very  clear  or  decided  ideas;  for  he  allows,  in  another 
ilace,  that  the  gronndworkofthem  may  possibly  be  found  in  Dr.  Russel's 
.dS.,orthEUthey  may  have  been  written  down  from  the  narration  of  some 
story-teller  of  Aleppo.  Now  this  is  all  that  I  should  contend  for ;  it  Is, 
in  fact,  altowiag  them  to  be  genuine  Eastern  stories,  as  gennine  as  anjr  in 
anjr  MS.  of  the  llioUsand  and  One  Nights ;  and  is  quite  sufllcietat  to 
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condeniD  the  notion  of  their  French  manufacture.  I  shall  eron  ventare 
&ither,  and  ny,  that  in  thece  taici  I  m«  do  marlu  of  that  European 
hand  of  which  M.  Von  Hunmer  spealu ;  and  that  some  of  them,  at  leait, 
are  equal  to  any  thing  of  tht  kind  ever  read.  I  should  particalaily  no- 
tice the  story  of  Maugrabi,  which  M.  Von  Hunuur  callf  aa  ornamented 
iautatioa  of  a  tale  in  Galland's  transladnn :  what  tale  this  of  M.  Galland 
can  be,  1  cannot  guess ;  I  a«  awara  of  nau  t«  which  that  oaoet  beautiful 
and  romantic  story,  from  which  Mr.  Soothey,  I  bdieva,  took  his  first  idea 
of  Thalaba,  bean  the, slightest  reaemUaaoe, 

The  Btoiy  of  II  Boadocaiii,  or  the  Caliph  Robber,  ia  another  which  I 
nispect  the  reader  of  it  will  br  iacUaed  to  place,  tut  only  among  the 
genuine,  bnt  among  the  moet  ingenious  works  uf  Aralnan  fan^. 

The  rery  mutilation  of  the  Oriental  Damn, — Habed  i)  Rouroan,  for 
Abderrahman ;  KokopUesobe,  for  Kawkab-us-subh  (star  of  the  morning, 
Ludfer,) — might  have  sufficed  to  show  their  real  aod  Eastern  birth.  But 
indeed  the  learned  translator  passes  such  awe^ing  seotencef  of  condem- 
nation for  forgery,  tl|at  it  ^ould  seem  that,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
edition  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  he  uses,  we  really  possets  uo- 
thing  genuine;  for,  in  his  longer  preface,  he  cliisses  '  The  Persian  Tales' 
of  M.  Petit  de  U  Croix  with  '  13m  Talesof  the  Genii,'  aod  other  avowed 
imitations.  1  have  never  read  the  French  Pra&oe  of  M.  de  la  Croix ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  few  OrieotaliM  <tan  resid  the  Persian 
Tales  without  remaining  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  epriug  from  a  very 
different  source  &om  that  which  produced  'The  Delightful  Lessons  of 
Hofam,  the  Son  of  Asmar,'  The  work  of  Mr.  Ridley,  delightful  as  it 
certainly  is,  recalls  to  our  mind  '  The  Oriental  Eclogues,'  which  Cotliati 
himself  had  tact  enough  to  call  hi*  Irish  Eclogues,  and  which  no  one, 
not  of  an  Irish  genius,  can  fail'to  pronounce  moat  awkward  imitations. 

While  on  thi«  subject,  let  me  take  the  ^portunity  of  expressing  my 
tegret  and  surprise  that  no  one  of  the  many  essin^t  Eastern  scholars  that 
Prance  mtj  boast  of  possessing  hM  y«(  pi^ilisbed '  Tbe  Great  Journal '  of 
M.  de  ta  Croix,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished  Orientalist 
that  Europe  ever  produced.  A  meagre  outiine  of  it  was  puliUshed  some 
yeara  since  by  M.  Langl^,  and  only  serves  to  iBONaae  Mir  desire  of  pe~ 
rasing  the  original  itself,  in  which,  no'dMilit,  tm  abaadant  ftore  of  most 
corioHs  information,  gathered  during  his  long  sojonm  lu  Turkey  and  in 
Penia,  would  be  found. 

I  shall  prolong  this  article  no  further  than  to  mention  a  cvfioug  passage 
in  Pausanias,  who,  in  speaking  of'the  sepulchre  of  Helena,  Queen  of 
Adiabcoe,  says,  that  the  gale  of  it  could  aever  be  opened  «t  any  other 
time  bnt  one  day  in  the  year,  on  thfa  return  of  which  it  always  opened  of 
itself,  and,  after  remaioiog  open  fiir  a  short  time,  in  like  a^nner  closed 
itself  again.  Is  th«e  not  h«-o  the  origin  of  a  romautic  iocident,  in  the 
story  of  Avicenna,  is  the  Peraiaa  Tdes?  The  philot^er  viaits,  and 
draws  most  of  hia  amazing  knowledge  from  a  library,  whose  gates  have 
this  magic  property ;  flyinrupen  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  and  again 
closinz  ia.a  »|iort  time.  Air  observation  which  1  have  made  in  reading 
the  OenH  Tales,  and  which  I  have  never  yet  met  with  in  any  notice  of 
dMt  wnrk,  win  parhapa  be  excUBed  also :  it  ia,  tiiat  in  dw  l»le  ftf -JUIii^p, 
the  amiable  and  ingenious  author  seems  to  hare  prcsprved  the  names  4f 
two  of  his  private  frieads, — Mirglip,  Pilgiim.;  Phesqj  Ecneps,  Josepli 
^pence.  It  i&  to  be  hoped  b*  \nA  no  iitdiniJiwal  Miu4  ey9  ^  Falric,  igt 
L«mack:  '  I).  S. 
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-    BOLIVAR. 

Weavb,  weave  the  Palriol's  crown^ 

Weave  the  wreath  I 
Blow  tlie  trumpet  of  repowD, 

Give  it  brealb  1 
Thou  hast  eam'd  them  ia  the  fight--> 

Hiou  iiTord  of  Freedoni's  w* 
Thou  combatant  for  ri^t, 

Bolivar  J 
There  'i  a  glory  «U  thine  own,— « 

Can  thf*  light 
That  glitter*  rouod  a  throng 

Shine  bo  bright  t 
Can  the  Cronu  or  regal  name, 

The  aceptre  or  the  star, 
Gain  hearti,  like  thv  pure  ftme, 

BoUvar! 
lias  ambiikm  led  thee  on? 

Tn  a  sway 
That  mi^ty  heart*  have  koowD 

In  their  day. 
For  the  victor's  laurell'd  mfed 

Didst  thou  dare  tlie  battle  icati 
Or  for  riches  didst  thou  bleed, 


Bolivar  T 


No,  no ! — a  hdier  cause 
Claim'd  Ihy  sword- 
TV  as  Freedom,  Country,  Laws, 

Gave  the  word. 
And  when  thy  sabre's  gleam, 

,  Call'd  freemen  bom  a&r, 
It  was  honour's  purest  beam, 

Bolinrl 
If  Orinooo's  wares 

Wash  DO  land 
Of  Helots  and  of  daves, 

TwailhThand 
Tlat  rent  Ine  leaden  chain, 

Which  drag)^  them  at  the  car 
Of  tierce  aitd  sullen  Spain, 

Solivatl 
Tin  Andes  spealc  thy  &me. 

And  the  umk 
Of  the  Ocean  tells  ihy  name, 

lihradoil 
WUU  all  hearts  are  lum'd  to  ihee, 
.  Thdr  glorious  guiding  star, 
In  the  world  thou  hast  made  ftcc,    ' 
*  BdimI 

H.  M.P. 
MtfR^^Tbeae  llnei  first  appMieil  in  tke  <  Morning  Chronidc  *  oT  the  |i«at 
nonth.  Our  Jadiaa  rcadcn  mil  rccogoue,  not  merely  from  die  mttisis,  but  in 
the  style,  oue  of  the  most  Tavoureil  and  hifhly-cKted  of  the  ducUc  contributors 
to  the  'Calcutta  Journal,'  and  the  *  Orimtal  Herald  )'  to  ne  pafcs  of  which 
wehavcthercfontnosKdtetrfunytranspluMadK.     -. 
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-    CitMlaUlSBATIOIIS.  OK  TUB   l>RBSBNT  STATB  OP  THB  NATITE 
AhUy  OF  INDIA.      BY  AN   IHDIAK  OFFICBR. 

No.  n. 

Haviko  dvek  at  Home  lei^h  on  the  Native  ptrt  of  the  army,'  itig, 
now  time  to  advert  to  (heir  European  officers,  the  nerve  and  aoul,  through 
wbom  and  from  whom  all  good  and  all  evil  must  proceed, 

lite  British  officer  of  the  Honaurable  Company  a  service  is  most  pecu- 
Uarljr  floated.  Banished  almost  from  his  native  country,  in  the  employ 
of  a  body  of  mercbauts,  to  a  climate  ever  in  active  operation  against  his 
health,  constitution,  and  even  the  energies  of  his  miud  ;  subsisting  upon 
altowancet  barely  adequate  to  his  individuai  support,  even  if  prudent, 
firoai  the  period  of  his  arrival ;  subject  to  constant  alarm  of  their  reduc- 
tion ;  without  stimulus  to  exertion  ;  with  tittle  interest  for  the  Govern- 
ment he  serves;  liable  to  much  mortification  of  various  kinds,  from  the 
nature  of  the  regulations  he  is  subject  to: — what  can  be  expected  fixim 
•uch  a  poor  subdued  being  as  this  ? 

The  first  cause  of  unfavourable  operation  to  be  adverted  to,  is  that 
which  has  been  before  stated ;  viz.  diminution  of  authority  and  influence 
over  their  men.  How  this  affects  officers,  and  through  them  the  service 
at  large,  has  been  already  detailed,  and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be 
more  particularly  dwell  on  here. 

Secondly,  What  excitement  exists  for  an  honourable,  elevated,  heroic 
discharge  of  duty  t  Some  youug  men  may,  indeed,  appear  in  the  staff 
situations  of  the  army  ;  but  as  the  ardour  of  youth  subsides,  and  cooler 
judgment  succeeds, — the  very  period  of  life  when  a  man  bqiru  to  weigh 
what  the  service  holds  out — the  very  time  he  becomes  qualified  to  serve 
the  state  with  mind  as  well  as  liody,  ia  that  at  which  he  biqIils  into 
mortification  and  despair.  In  vain  may  he  search  for  motives  to  cheer, 
mvigorale,  and  support  him  through  his  disheartening  career.  Promotion 
being  by  slow  gradation,  sets  him  securely  to  sle^ ;  his  utmost  exertions 
can  neither  hasten  nor  retard  it  an  hour. 

The  higher  staff  situations,  as  Adjutant -General,  dec.  are  few  in  num» 
ber,  and  their  duties,  however  honourable,  are  of  a  nature  so  barassing 
and  laborious,  as  to  preclude  ttieir  operating  materially  as  a  stimulant  ta 
the  main  body  of  ibe  army. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  an  old  Captain  and  Field-Officer  to  locA 
ta  in  the  nature  of  reward,  either  honorary  or  pecuniary  ?  And  in  con- 
lidering  this  question,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  bears  upon  men  who 
have  been  at  least  forty  years  in  the  world,  and  from  twenty  upwards  ia 
iIm  Indian  service, — when  they  feel  sensibly  the  debilitating  effects  of 
dinate,^and  that  more  than  half  their  lives  hare  been  passed  to  litde  or 
no  pcnooal  advant^e.  What  awaits  such  a  man  in  prospect  that  he 
would  not  attain  with  equal  certainty  by  sleeping  throogh  the  same 
interval  of  time ! 

It  may  be  tboiq;ht  that  the  early  command  of  a  corp*i  or  of  a  frontier,  is 
cntcalated  to  keep  him  awake.     True :  but  really  nothing  more ;  the  hope 

<  See  The  OricnUl  Herald  for  July,  vol  VI.  p.  99. 
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of  such  m&y  Indeed  prerent  some  froio  slumbering ;  but  this  is  far  tbort  of 
what  ia  required.  Even  those  adTantagea  are  so  sDrrounded  with  difii- 
cultiea  and  rettrictbiUr  that  merit  cannot  attain  itna  witlwtft  a  oovbina- 
tion  of  intereat  and  good  foitanp.  ... 

Some  of  the  minor  honoun  of  the  Cronn  have  recently  been  thrown 
open  to  the  Indian  army,  and  they  will  doubtlesa  have  some  slight  effect. 
They  }a.r«  not,  however,  been  conferred  with  much  ditcripioation,  sot 
at  the  moment  deserved,  but  long  after ;  nor  do  t^iey  by  any  meaoi  effect 
the  denied  end. 

Fint,  They  confer  so  little  distinction,  that  they  are  not  felt  as  a  dm 
acknowledgment  of  merit  by  oflicen  of  long  standing. 

Secondly,  Trifling  as  they  are,  they  are. withheld  from  a  nnl  which, 
hetng  more  easily  infloenced,  would  probably  he  much  benefited  by  sudt 
honorary  notice,— that  of  Captain.  Let  an  officer  of  this  ranV  peHbrra 
what  he  may,  no  honour  can  reach  him ;  and  it  may  be  pmper  to  obeerre, 
that  a  Captain  in  the  Indian  service  is  on  a  par  with  a  FieId-Offic«r  fn 
his  Majes^'s,  as  to  age,  standing,  and  trust.  Vet,  however  important  his 
services,  be  must  patiently  wail  fer  *e  ranV  of  Field-Officer  befiwe  he 
ean  attain  even  the  lowest  grade  of  royal  favour, — a  "  C.  B."— a  mail  of 
distinction  little  r^eulated  to  elevate  real  merit,  although  it  may  giatiff 
sMne  by  giving  them  a  namp  which  they  are  not  cotncious  of  deserving. 
Thus  the  main  object  of  reward  is  lost  to  the  whole  army,  not  only  pei^ 
hapsat  an  important  criMS,  but  virtually  altogether ;  as  few  thinli  of  tracing 
back  sttch.  events  to  their  caused,  because  trifling  in  themselves,  aad  be- 
cause  of  frequent  occurrence,  Indeed,  if  such  dittinctioo)  be  not  confeitei 
with  dire  discrimination,  it  is  obvious  they  must  fall  into  trAal  disrepute ; 
and  though  they  may  continue  to  denote  the  partial  favour  of  Government, 
yet  they  will  cease  to  be  acceptable  to  the  really  meritoriom  flffieer,  who  see* 
he  has  p>t  only  what  many  received  whose  repntation  he  envies  not,  aftd 
vouM  be  sorry  to  partake  of  in  common  with  the  same  degrees  of  honour. 
'  Thm  it  appears,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  service,  that  though  other 
hopes  and  resolutions  may  intermediately  or  evratual^  be  formed,  pecv- 
ninry  independence  and  consequent  rotara  to  Europe,  are  the  primary,  and 
h  may  almost  be  said  the  sole,  otgeeta  of  attraction  for  Europeans  proceed- 
ing  to  India,  ProfeBsioual  distinction  can  have  little  influence,  where  Hide 
is  to  be  got  by  it,  beyond  the  means  it  aflbrds  of  acquiring  wealth.  Allow- 
ing, however,  that  some  ardent  minds  do  pant  for  hooeurs,  where  and  how 
we  they  to  be  obtained?  Their  career  is  confined  to  India, — a  stage 
(however  brilliant  the  performance)  of  too  little  apparent  iUportanoe,  and 
«f  too  easily  acquired  succen  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  to  gain  even  a 
twentieth  grade  of  national  consideration.  Let  this  be  briefly  contrasted 
with  what  Europe  holds  out  to  ronse  every  energy  of  the  a^>iring  souI.~— 
There,  ever  ready  to  enroll  in  the  lists  nf  fame,  he  may  be  promoted  im- 
mediately on  the  performance  'of  a  brilliant  action.  He  acts,  as  it  were, 
tipoti  the  grand  stage  of  the  wurld,  where  kings  and  princes  are  looking 
0D,  readr  to  applaud  and  reward  his  services.  How  exhilarating  the 
flotrtrasl  for  his  Majesty's  army!  How  depressing  and  homiliating  for  that 
of  India  I 

'  Many  inrtances  might  be  bnmght  forward  in  verification  of  theae  aen- 
^etenls,  but  surely  their  justness  most  be  teo  obvious  to  require  any ;  one 
er  two,  however,  may  be  adverted  (o>  First,  The  conduet  of  C^itain 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  6tb  regiment  of  Native  caT^kj..  at  {fagpore,  cotild  net 
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ba  BiupuMd,  either  «>  to  tba  importaDce  of  the  immediate  reuilt  or  u  tft 
its  remote  coiuequeQces.  Secondly,  Captain  Staunton's,  of  the  Sombay 
anny,  waa  little  leea  so  at  Corygaum. 

Loid  Hastings,  ever  ready  to  recogniie  and  rewatd  merit,  did  all  i» 
his  power  for  both,  by  promptly  appointing  them  Aides-de-Camp,  and 
erentually  coniening  on  them  staff  situations ;  yet  Captain  Fitzgerald  is 
now  doins  dun  with  hia  corps,  holding  no  mark  of  distiactioa,— not  er^ 
a  "  C,  B. '  Would  this  be  the  reci^ition  of  such  ser?ices  in  bis  Ma~ 
Jeety'i  army  or  navyt  In  reply,  I  shall  merely  advert  to  the  capture,  by 
tbe  Shannon,  of  the  American  Irigate  Chesapeake,  of  about  equal  force. 
Was  this  a  great  triumph  for  a  British  frigate  ?  And  yet  the  Captain  waa 
knighted,  and  the  officers,  !  believe,  were  all  promoted.  Need  more  b«L 
said  tomarktheiDferinrityof  the  honourable  Company's  army,  and  sink 
its  members  into  the  lethargy  of  despair? 

Many  are  affected  by  thrae  circumstances  without  being  aware  of  it, 
for  they  are  not  sxamLned,  aod  the  human  mind  in  time  becomes  recon- 
cited  lo  any  state,  eren  to  a  prison  j  but  are  beings  reconciled  by  the 
eKtinctiwi  of  honourable  ambition  suitably  qualified  for  the  maintenance 
of  so  great  an  empire?  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  and  read  unqualitied 
praiees  of  the  honourable  Compauy'e  service  as  superior  to  all  others, — 
aodihis  very  superiority  attributed  Co  what  ? — "Promotion  by  gradation," 
a  perfect  soporinc,  when  undeviatingly  adhered  to.  U  has  doubtless  many 
advantagea,  and  the  general  principle  should  be  observed ;  but  why  should 
this  prevent  a  distinguisbed  officer  being  promoted  by  a  kind  of  Brevet  ? 
Where  is  the  objection  to  a  Lieutenant  becoming  a  Captain  at  the  moment 
of  desert,  a  C^tain  a  M^or,  and  so  on !  To  prevent  thioAom  operating 
iojariously  upon  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  corps,  it  might  be  extra  to 
the  fixed  com[dimeDt,  till  the  rank  of  Lieuteoutt'-Ccdonel  be  attained,  and 
then  merged  into  the  general  line.  Thus  every  such  instance  would  tend- 
to  the  numerical  efficiency  of  a  regiment;  and  though  there  would  be" 
supersesuoD  of  rank,  thwe  would  be  none  of  proper  right.  B  might  be 
promoted  before  A,  but  A  would  succeed  to  the  first  r^alar  vacaiicr,  and 
therefore  lose  nothing.  He  might,  indeed,  be  a  little  jealous  uf  B  a  good 
fotttiue,  but  this  is  an  evil  without  which  the  desired  end  cannot  be  at- 
tained ;  for  the  object  is  exdtement.  And  as  to  supersession  being  objec- 
tional^,  tbe  &ct  u,  that  it  occurs  frequently ;  for  very  few  corps  keep 
pace  with  each  other.  Some  officers  are  MajorR,  and  even  Lieutenant- 
Cdonrls,  when  others  of  equal  standing  are  only  Captains.  But  pro- 
notion  t^  merit,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  by  iuterMt,  would  be  more 
keenly  rat:  doubtless  it  would;  and  tlus  is  what  is  required  for  tha 
geeenl  good  of  tbe  service.  No  one's  right  of  regimental  promotion 
need  be  interfsred  with,  and,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  should  be 
h^  qufte  sacred :  for  we  suffer  enough  without  merit  being  rewarded  ^t 
eur  pArticular  expense ;  and  any  instances  of  this  nature  could  Dot  fail  of 
leading  to  the  most  heartless  despondency  throughout  the  whole  army. 

Opening  bis  Majesty's  service  to  Indian  officers,  and  even  allowing 
their  rauk  to  bold  good  in  Europe,  to  serve  in  it  as  volunteers  with  any 
troops,  and  participate  in  any  national  honours  consequent  thereto,  would 
probably  have  a  nuxt  beneficial  influence  in  many  respects.  Indeed  it  ceuld 
tot  well  foil  to  do  so,  from  Ibe  wide  field  of  enterprise  and  hooeur  at  oac» 
exposed  to  view.  It  would  be  a  noble  aod  cheering  scene,  the  meditatioi^ 
df  wfaidi  alone,  however  rarely  realized,  would  excite  and  elevate  the 
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rniod  to  a  consicleraUe  extent,  and  completely  remedj  ftoother  evil  con- 
nected with  mere  Indjui  warfiuv. 

From  tbe  irregular  nature  nf  the  service,  an  impreMion  too  reodilf 
gainagraund  that  BcieDce,«tudy  and  acquirements  are aaperfluoMflinlndiaii 
warfare,  and  ttiat  the  gift*  of  nature  alone  are  sufficient  to  suKtain  an 
officer  under  all  circumstances  of  his  eastern  career,  Thougb  thia  may 
Im  [mtiatly  true,  the  eril  consequences  are  not  confined  to  excluding 
much  niilitanr  knowledge.  By  taking  away  (what  we  most  want)  excite- 
ment to  profeMtonal  exertion,  the  mind  becomes  inactive  and  listless; 
kgfrt  amusements  are  sought  after;  or  if  the  attention  of  some  be  Mudi- 
oudy  directed,  it  is  to  objects  not  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  thrar 
military  employment. 

Undw  such  circumat&ncei,  when  an  officer  fitlla  into  command,  can  he 
have  Uiat  expansive  vigorous  grasp  of  miud  so  necessan  to  conduct,  with 
happy  eHect,  the  impoitant  machinery  confided  to  him  f  Or,  on  the  con- 
truy,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that,  unaecustomed  to  suitable  occupation 
and  reflection,  all  will  be  strange,  even  petty  detsils  causing  much  anx- 
iety, and  that  in  the  day  of  trial  he  will  sink  bewildered  under  the  over- 
whelming responnbility  which,  throngb  inattention  and  ignorance  of  its 
nature,  be  was  before  in  the  habit  of  despising  ?  For  it  u  too  true  ibat 
ignorance  is  moat  confident,  and,  till  corrected  by  trial,  is  ever  prone  to 
feel  eqilal  to  what  it  hears  others  have  performed  ; — and  bow  many  are 
there  who  deem  length  of  service  not  only  proof  of  qualification,  but  the 
strongest  ground  for  rcu'sril,  without  considering  that  a  mere'  long  routine 
of  undictiuguishcd  service,  if  not  actually  reproachable,  should  afford  as 
little  cause  forinental  consolation  to  the  individual,  as  for  the  public  ho- 
nours or  substantial  benefits  of  the  state. 

'  The  evils  which  have  been  hitherto  considered,  may  be  said  to  be  ele- 
mentary one* ;  a  few  such  yet  remain  ;  but  the  principal  should  prohahty 
have  been  primarily  adverted  to ;  vis.  the  cause, — a  pernicious,  demo- 
ralizing spirit  of  abetrttct  economy,  a  personal  interest  at  variance  with 
that  m  the  public;  being  always  the  same,  the  operation  is  constant, 
though  Tailing  sometimes  in  extent  and  method.  That  human  beings 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  may  afFect  tbem  morally,  is  a 
truth  which  appears  to  be  nearly  lost  sight  of  in  India,  whether  with 
reference  to  their  individual  interests,  or  as  a  body  upon  whose  spirit, 
enei^,  and  intellect,  the  empire  must  be  allowed  chiefly  to  rest.  Surely 
B  more  important  consideration  cannot  occupy  the  attention  of  any  Oo- 
vernment;  and  it  is  indeed  most  strange  that  aoch  evils  should  exist 
under  a  mild,  kind,  liberal,  and  enlightened  sway,  like  that  of  British 
India.i  But  the  laws  of  nature  must  cliange,  ere  it  can  be  otherwise, 
while  merch^ots  govern,  and  are  permitted  to  have  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  state.* 

Geueridly  a*  iodiriduala,  and  collectively  as  a  body,  they  are  generous, 
kind,  enlightened,  and  talented  ;  but  still  they  are  merchants,  managing 
and  coDtroUing  their  own  concerns ;  and  although  these  prove  to  be  die 
aSain  of  one  of  the  jireateat  empires  in  the  world,  is  it  surprising  thai 
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even  with  &e  moat  enlugMl  and  phitftnlhro;MC  viem,  sdf<iiitereat  (tliat 
deep-seated  impulse  of  the  human  brmst)  ^uld  uoavares  influenc« 
their  naeauirei,  though  at  Tariance  with  tho«e  of  the  commnnily  at  large  i 
Ws  may  freely  and  Binoerely  adnut  that  it  is  not  perceptiUe  in  them? 
yet  it  secretly  operates  injorioudy  upon  the  most  important  matters,  and 
upon  none  more  so  than  the  army/ ' 

The  army  b^ng  numerically  large,  eyen  the  moat  triBing  expenses  and 
savings  besiriDg  opon  it  generally  become  great  in  the  grog*.  Hence  a 
coDstant  (it  may  be  called)  invlDcible  instinct  to  curtailment,  and  a  nJ 
pugnauce,  bordering  upon  a  miserly  disposition,  against  measures  creatira 
of  expenditure,  however  advantageous  they  may  be  in  all  other  respects. 

The  charter  being  renewed  periodically,  and  thus  leaving  those  at  th« 
India  House  doubtful  hav  huig  they  may  govern  the  army,  is  another 
inherent  oiuse  of  indifierenGe  towanls  the  important  concerns  of  that 
body ;  for  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  limited  and  Bbint-«ighted 
poKcy  (more  especially  when  attended  with  heavy  expense)  should  b0 
directed  towards  what  they  are  uncertain  of  retaining,  or  will  most  pro< 
bably  loee>  CadeUhips  being  chiefly  filled  up  by  only  the  distant  reta' 
lives  or  friends  of  the  governing  aolhotitiee,  the  army  possesses  within 
itself  little  or  nothing  of  what  ia  nDderatood  by  "  interest"  ;  no  small  di»- 
advantage,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  A  Di-* 
rector,  or  Proprietor,  will  listen  naturally,  with  a  ready  ear,  to  any  pro- 
posal of  improvement  where  a  son  or  brother  may  be  concerned,  (as  in 
dw  Civil  Service,}  but  for  such  kindly  disposition  the  military  body  con-* 
taina  no  attisctioos. 

It  may  not  be  aup^Suous  to  observe,  that  these  jeflections  bear  not 
npoD  the  governing  body  as  more  defective  than  the  rest  of  their  species, 
hot  (with  reference  to  the  nature  Of  maa)  reaped  the  unavoidable  io- 
floencea  to  which  the  best  and  wisest  must  of  necessity  be  snfaject  under 
dmilar  drcunutances ;  to  which,  and  not  to  the  individuala,  our  attention 
i*  at  present  directed.  ' 

In  consequence  of  these  eircumstancea,  there  is  a  contiaued  alKrcation 
between  the  Court  of  Directoia  and  the  local  Oovemment ;  the  former 
cnfbiciiig  retrenchment,  and  the  latter  not  only  wardii^  it  off,  as  inexpe-* 
dieat  or  impracticable,  but  soggeeting  arrangements  attended  with  addi* 
tional  outlay,  which  appear  indispeusable  to  the  safety  of  the  empire. 

The  disposition  thus  evinced  by  the  Court  of  Directors  tends  much  ta 
alienate  the  nunds  of  officers,  (for  it  is  difficult  to  love  tbose  hostile  to  our 
welfare,)  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  irritatioa,  alarm,  and  distmst,  by 
so  iDMaB  favourable  to  their  content,  puUic  zeal,  and  indiridnal  hi^pl* 
less. 

The  baoefitl  effects,  however,  do  not  stop  here ;  the  spirit  of  the  main 
body  extends  itself  to  others,  and,  iinfortunately,  theee  sarrants,  possessinjf 
the  least  talent  and  dignity  of  mind,  are  too  ready  to  prove  their  merit, 
aeal,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  service,  by  their  diligence  in  econo- 
mical anangements.  ■• 


*Weam  camMllxltouy  that  thi)  U  ifutte  emneoDt.  Not  ■  >in pie  Director 
BaiaaaabiUiubyaUtheiurplut  retenue  of  India,  noTloMiampeuce  by  all  the 
■luplui  eapcD^lure.  And  thU  ii  the  mot  of  all  the  evil.  If,  likeothtr  merchanta, 
thdr  Ealn*  wtre  large  in  proponion  to  ihe  good  itianage meat  of  their  concemx, 
and  eieeema,  we  ihould  lee  a  better  Goverument  iu  Inilia  than  any  that  caa 
niM  uader  the  prrteal  ab*urd  and  iaiquitsut  tvttem.— Eo. 
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It  is  not  impn^MUe,  dikt  fnta  indtrldiiali  ntlring  Mcmtoarily  upoA 
l«i{«  fortuaea,  the  Governmept  m  home  may  atill  retain  erroneous  opi- 
aiooB,  as  to  the  extent  of  irregular  emoluments  throughout  the  Indian  sei^ 
Tioe;  and  under  sach  impretsiona,  may  more  readily  itsten  to  curtaiting 
projecbt.  It  vrouid  be  moat  fortunate  if  the  whole  coald  he  laid  opee  tu 
them,  as  the  most  eSectual  method  of  remonng  these  ideas  which  operate 
lo  the  general  disadrantage. 

Through  a  comtunation  of  all  these  influences,  a  namber  of  evils  hsT* 
gradually  gsined  upon  the  service,  tending  to  sobjtigate  the  high  EurO' 
pean  spirit  of  ofEcers,  Instead  of  treating  their  serrants  with  that  ho- 
nounble  confidence,  which  at  once  conciliates  and  flatters  iuto  the  pre^ 
serration  of  integrity,  security  is  not  only  required  to  a  certain  amount, 
but  oaths  are  imposed  upon  individuals  drawing  salaries  of  2A0  and  300 
rupees  a  month,  and  expending  lacs  of  the  pvUio  money.  To  secoritf 
there  can  be  no  objection,  indeed  it  might  even  be  increased  ;  but  Uia 
ioipositioQ  of  official  oaths  has  the  roost  demoralising  and  htHnilittiiflg 
tendency.  DemunJlMng,  beeause  for  one  person  suietly  bound,  nine 
sasp  the  tie.     Nature  is  not  more  prone  to  resist,  than  cOitscimoe  is  in- 

5 nines  and  volatile  in  eluding  undue,  if  not  ineultlng,  restrictions, 
en  must  take  an  oath  when  directed  by  the  governing  authority,  or  re- 
linquish ibeir  situation,  a  ntuation  wfaldi  probably  holds  out  a  prospeol 
of  enabling  thsm  to  revisit  their  native  ooootrj.  Hard  alternative!  )W 
il  most  be  snbndUed  to,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  that  feeling  which  gl^n 
leseBtfully  in  the  breart  when  obliged  to  suppress  revenge  for  insulted 
honour.  Doubtleas  there  are  maoy  (as  high  polidcal)  situations,  of  th* 
m^MTtant  duties  of|  which,  ell  must  be  Muilble,  the  holders  cannot  be 
too  sacredly  bound  to  a  faithflit  discharge.  To  such,  oaths  are  [n^seriM, 
but  no  security  reqmred  ;  both,  however,  are  brought  to  beer  upon  the 
poor  ill-paid  soldier,  as  if  he  were  made  of  a  dlfierant  material,  and  this 
too  IB  osaea  where  no  poenbility  exists  of  defnuding  Qoremraeat.  Hue 
conies  home  with  double  force ;  for,  es  it  does  not  benefit  the  state,  it 
wears  the  appearance  of  a  grudging  itl-nature  to  individual*,  and  has 
besides  a  strong  tendency  to  bend  European  pride  to  suspicious  vatob- 
fulncas,  lest  the  most  trifling  Irregularity  should  sutgect  them  to  an^ 
malevolent  informer  (and  such  are  seldom  wanting)  amongst  offioa 
estaUishments.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  in  Europe,  that  in  InditS 
all  olEcert  are  obliged  to  declare  monthly  upon  honour,  and  may  be 
pitt  at  any  timn  upon  oath,  that  their  ofiice  establish  meats  reoeiTe  alt 
that  is  fixed  for  them  ;  so  that  allowing  an  ofticor,  by  close  personal  a[W 
l^ication  and  judicious  managemeDt,  to  dispense  wi^  part  of  his  Native 
establishment,  and  thus  improve  his  own  situation,  he  cannot  do  eo; 
MM  is  it  1 0  Ills  power  to  reward  writers  of  usiduily  and  ability,  l:^  dis- 
tributing the  fixed  salary  of  drones  amongst  them. 

What  rational  objection  can  exist  to  benefits  arising  from  siMh 
increased  assiduity  ?  Should  it  not  rather  be  much  encouraged  as  an 
excitement  to  exertion,  and  consequent  better  knowledge,  and  itxmS 
aealous  discbarge  of  duty?  Iitdolenee  is  to»ebaraoterietie  of  official  ineit 
in  Asia;  and  signing  even  their  initials'  to- documents  is  a  labour  many 
would  gladly  di^nse  with.  Is  it  then  judicious  to  adq>t  measures  oal' 
oulated  to  aid  the  climate  in  rendering  inertness  and  lethargy  more  ge- 
neral ?    Provided  the  duties  of  office  be  doae,  of  what  coiuequeqca  ean 
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it-be  fo  GttreraMMit  hdw  the  UDOuat  fixed  for  wtabUibiiWDte  be  du- 
peaed  of? 

Ifi  India  Uien  ue  do  fees  of  office  u  ia  EHr<^)e,-aiid  aatwithataiuliBs 
dti*,  eatlw,  teeurity,  and  deelaratlou  upon  twBOur  are  had  reconne  toi 
u  if.  dmm^  a  feeliag  of  mora  ill-nature,  to  oi»npel  offioen  to  ea^nd 
tbeir  office  aUo^nuioea  to  the  evideat  di«tdva£Uge  of  GofsriuiMnt — to 
tKe  loaa,  hunuliatloQ,  degradation,  and  daaaralixatwwof  ft*  Euiepeaa 


In  framiDg  regulations  for  the  army  due  attention  is  pot  paid  to  fael^ 
iof,  individual  iateresti,  or  the  geeefal  principlei  «f  humaB  nature. 
Seaoatttj,  aarrow  iqjudlcioiie  eeooomy,  and  jeiJouay,  appear  to  pred^- 
mioate  ovM  moet  other  cOBUdeiadoDe.  It  appear*  to  be  thought  that,' 
beCaoee  not  driven  to  open  reeiatance,  ao  evil  ia  done,  as  if  ia  moral  ef- 
fect Um  iqjury  may  sot  be  greater.  In  reaittanee  there  is  Uiig  and 
enetgy.  but  to^r  i*  produced  by  tame  subDuaston  to  oppreuive  regula-, 
tieae.  Little  ia  dona  evincing  kindly  feeling  towards  tba  anny,  aitd  no- 
thing can  be  mere  strikiag  than  the  disadr&atagee  under  which  married; 
ofioen  labour.  It  will  rwdily  be  conoeired  tbAt  an  Indian  life  admita 
of  littU  influence  or  frieadah^  being  formed  at  home,  and  that  ooaae- 
qaeMly  gnat  difficult  ia  experienced  by  parents  in  providing  for  their 
children  ;  yet  bo  length  of  service  ia  admitted  to  have  the  alighteat  claim 
tfrconaideration  even  for  a  oadetahip.  It  is  well  known  that  ohildran  are 
Nnl  to  Kwope  for  education,  and  that  it  ia  attended  with  to  heavy  aO: 
Mpenee  aato  involve  p.  i  rent*  deeply  indebt,  oflcD  irretrievably,  Within  the 
liM  twe  gt  three  yean  more  than  a  fifth  hat  been  loat  by  rentitttuce  alone, 
so  ibat  the  difficulty  has  increased  to  much  as  nearly  to  exolude  Euro- 
pean educatioB  altogether,  to  the  great  diatreu  of  parento,  and  even  pre- 
judice of  Government,  according  to  its  jwiaived  policy,  If  children  ba 
educated  in  India  it  becomes  their  home,  and  Colonization  followe; 
they  will  be  attached  to  and  settle  in  the  country,- intermarry,  and  in- 
crease rapidly. 

ThOs  it  would  act  only  be  Judicious,  but  just  and  poli^cally  kind,  to 
allow  officers  with  families  to  remit  anoually  so  much  per  child  actually 
at  home,  at  the  former  rate  of  remittance,  viz.  2t.  Gd,  per  rupee.  "  Just" 
is  used,  because  the  njpee  ia  |)aid  to  officers  aa  2t.  6d,,  bat  is  valued  aa  a 
remittance  to  England  at  only  Is.  lOd.,  If.  lid,,  and  sometimes  9s.  Is 
it  then  wise.  Just,  or -kind,  to  pay  them  Id  a  coin  which,  for  some  of  their 
BMSt  eaaentiaL  wants,  pasiea  for  more  than  one-filUi  less,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprive  thenr  of  what  is  most  dear  to  them,  what  they  most  prize, 
and  force  upon  Goremment  what  it  lu  much  wishes  to  guard  against? 

Let  it  not  be  thought  ridiculous  to  attend  to  such  matters.  Many 
there  are  who  would  apum  with  disdain  the  whole  of  these  obser^tiona. 
WiU)  Buch  persons  coercion  is  all  in  all.  They  can,  however,  have  re- 
Sected  little  upon  human  nature,  or  the  records  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
aiind,  the  intellect,  the  spirit,  the  habitual  feeling,  not  numerical  or 
bodily  strength,  which  suatain  empires.  History  contains  numerous  ex- 
amples of  this;  but, why  look  to  antiquity,  or  beyond  onr  own  happy 
ialsiiMls  in  modem  tioue,  for  proof  not  less  instructive  to  the  understand- 
ing than  gratifying  to  our  pnd&  There  it  will  he  liwnd  that  no  means 
are  omitted  to  rouse  and  stunulate ;  ukI  surely  it  mu|t  be  admitted  to  be 
much  fwre  necessary  to  the  Indian  officer,  placed  as  he  is  under  such 
disadvaatagea.    Incurring  so  heavy  an  expense  as  the  Indian  Qovcrn- 
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m«nt  does-fw  troops,  wonld  not  policjr  nig(^  that  aothieg  ■hauU  pre* 
vent  the  utmost  fttteotioB  being  directed  to  tbo«e  mental  and  moral  eon-' 
giw,  without  which  its  numerical  Btreogth,  however  great,  can  arail  Hule 
in  severe  trial?  Nor  let  us  be  deceived  by  viewing  with  complacency 
tbe  Indian  officers  as  they  actually  are  or  have  been.  Their  snperiority, 
which  is  not  diqnited,  is  attributable  to  the  institutiona  of  die  coonlry  of, 
Umit  birth ;  bnt  they  must  be  more  than  mortals  not  to  suflfer  and  fall  off 
under  circumstances  so  depressing  towards  themselves  nod  encouiag^ing 
to  their  enemies. 

■  The  troops  of  the  line,  attached  to  the  Bengal  Preaidency  alone,  ex- 
ceed 80,000  men,  and  if  to  tbeae  be  added  tbe  Madras  corps  of  the  line 
fi(t,O0O,  aud  those  of  Bombay  30,000,  a  regular  army  appears  of 
170,000  men,  independent  <^  local  and  irregular  corps,  of  various  de- 
scriptioiiB,  probably  amounting  to  50,000  more ;  giving  a  grand  total  of 
230,000  men  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service.  Wbsa  tbe 
numerical'  strength  is  considered,  in  connexion  with  the  great  empire  it 
is  destined  to  uphold,  surely  there  are  few  int^eMs  of  such  gigaOtic'  im- 
portance to  tbe  Britifjt  nation.  Of  what  primary  consequence  must  it 
tben  be  for  such  a  body  to  be  influenced  by  a  proper  degree  of  energy 
Md  spirit  throughout  all  r^nks  ;  and  must  we  not  ti^mUe  ai  the  poniU^ 
lity  of  such  a  force  coming  in  coltirion  with  an  European  foe  ?  -  Under 
■ich  reflections,  who  but  mnst  be  roused  with  indignation  at  the  idea'of 
abstract  economy,  in  so  many  disguises,'  debasing,  disheartening,  and 
rendering  torpid,  the  very  seal  nf  so  vast  a  body,  instead  of  having  re- 
eoitne  to  ^ery  means  to  give  it  life,  energy,  elasticity,  elevation,  and  all 
those  higb  mental  qualities  which  conduce  to  heroism,  and  without  which 
tbe  soldier  could  not  support  the  effnta  daily  and  hourly  demanded  of 
Um  iatbecamp  and  in  Uie  field. 


THB  Mountain  storm — a  sonnet. 

*ris  sweet  to  tread  the  tempest'^rouded  hill 
When  thundeia  peal  along^  the  vales  below, . 
And  fierce  winds  whistle  round  our  dripping  brow. 
And  shake  the  groaning  forests  as  Ihey  will ;  ' 
For  then  the  soul  feels  maoy  a  solemn  thrill. 
Longing  to  mount  upon  the  bowling  blast ; 
As  yearns  Jove's  felter'd  bird  its  chains  lo  cast 
Wlien  despot  man  has  bid  his  wings  be  slill : 
Tbe  tempest  strikes  some  hidden  chords  of  thought 
That  make  no  music  in  life's  calmer  hour, 
.   And  wakes  our  sympathy  with  nature's  night ;    . 
Just  as  the  golden  ere,  and  closing  newer, 
And  pleasing  sounds  by  mellow  twilight  broi^bt, 
Mdtthe  soft  soul  in  dreams  of  calm  delight. 
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GOVERNOR    St.PHTNSTONE  — JCU6B     CHAHBBRS  —  AND     THS 

BANISHED    BOMBAT    SDtTOR,    MR.    FAIR, 

Ta  tie  Editor  of  the  Orimlal  Herald. 

Sir,— I  must  take  the  liberty  of  recalliDg  the  attention  of  jronr 
nkden  to  the  eiicomiteiiceB  attending  the  Bunun&ry  baniahment  of  Mr. 
Fair  from  Bombay.  That  gentleman  is  now,  I  believe,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  no  doubt  make  the  same  ineffectual  attempta'to  obtain 
jtKtiee  that  hie  feltow'Suffereia  hare  made.  Di«cn«ion  and  publicity, 
bowerer,  thoee  sappers  and  miners  of  despotism,  wilt  at  least  be  gained, 
and  one  more  item  will  be  added  to  the  debtor  aide  of  the  account  to  be 
settled  with  the  nation  ia  1833,  by  the  soreieigns  of  Le ad enb all-street. 

1  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  screen  the  Bombay  Governmeat  from 
the  obloquy  which  attaches  itself  to  their  share  in  this  oppressive  act ; 
bat  in  yoer  August  Number,  both  your  correspondent  "  An  Old  Ik- 
DiAK  "  and  yourself,  in  a  subjobed  note,  appear  to  me  to  riait  the  con- 
duct of  Judge  Chambers  with  a  lenity  very  much  misplaced,  and,  let  me 
add,  rery  mischievous. 

'  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  undignified,  more  unworthy,  or  more 
disgusting  than  another,  it  is  to  eee  a  Judge  soliciting  the  interference  of 
an  arbitrary  power  in  his  own  behalf;  he  himself  having  been  sent  to 
India  fiv  the  express  purpose  of  controlling  the  exercise  of  that  power 
for  or  against  others.  Yet  this  is  called  *'  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
bendi."  Tnily,  the  dignity  of  the  bench  must  be  in  a  tottering  state,  if 
sndi  ptoductions  as  those  contained  in  the  Bombay  Oazette  endanger 
ill  stability.  But  whilst  such  men  as  Mr.  Elphiostooe  are  all-power^l, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  ermined  suitors  are  to  be  found. 

We  are  told,  as  an  apology  for  the  Judge,  that  "  Sir  Charles  Cham- 
bers  never  niKgested  any  measures  for  the  adoption  of  Government  on 
that  occasion.  — What  amiable  and  exemplary  moderation  I  He  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  handing  over  the  offending  editor  to  the  power 
of  an  aristocratic  and  aihitrary  n^er,  whose  opinions,  propengities,  and 
c^aices,  were  well  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  any  freedom,'or 
to  the  toleration  of  any  discussion  which  accorded  not  with  bis  own  nar- 
row views.  To  the  tender  mercies  of  snch  a  man  did  the  mild  Judge 
Chambers  deliver  the  obnoxious  editor ;  but  maric  I  be  suggested  no  mea- 
sures for  the  adoption  of  Government.  He  should  have  added  a  hope 
that  the  culprit  would  be  treated  with  humanity ;  and  the  whole  trans- 
action would  have  presented  a  finished  picture  of  justice  and  bene- 
volence. When  Judge  Chambers  can  sliow  that  he  knew  not  that 
Hr.  Etphinstone  had  canted  or  encour^ed  his  tool  to  cant  about  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  that  he  bad  aped  Lord  Hastii:^  in  freeing  it  {max 
restrictions  and  censorship;  that  he  had  taken  merit  to  himself,  or  sufiered 
himself  to  be  praised  for  this  act;  that,  when  the  tide  of  favonr  turned 
against  iree  discussion,  he,  courtier-like,  turned  with  it,  renounced  his 
ofunions  in  its  fa'.'uur,  :iild  openly  applauded  the  despotic  act  of  his  kiof- 
man,  Mr.  Adam,  in  Calcutta,  which  crushed  it ;  in  shott,  that  his  whole 
oooduct  in  this  respect  was  marked  with  subaervieitcy,  hypocrisy,  and 
ilfiberality ; — when  Judge  Chambeie,  I  say,  can  return  an  i^noramns  on 
these  points,  then  the  apoit^  offered  may  serve  him  quantum  vaUaf. 
At  present  it  is  a  mockery,  and  savours  more  of  Jesuitism  than  is  altoge- 
ther coasisteBt  with  tlie  "  dignity  of  the  bench." 
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I(  is  a  iutwe  in  ^  eiie,  not  to  b«  kat  ugbt  of,  dwt  Judga  CbwnlMn 
(who,  by  the  wny,  aweMB  tp  be  of  »Tei?  wlicitioc  teroperament,  mora 
fitted  for  the  Court  oi  Requeste  than  the  Supreme  Court)  had  particnlariy 
regvested  Mr.  Fairtopubliih  th«iiillprDCMdings  ofthe  Supreme  Court, 
und  eTen  fatutahed  him  with  notes  of  hii  own  charge  to  the  Gnad  Jury ; 
but  it  appean  the  "  full  ropart"  miut  nlao  be  ft  ffnourabte  leput,  or 
GoTerooT  ElphioMone  miut  be  called  in  aa  moderator.  Then  follow*  the 
uiual  verbiage  about  the  "  dignity  of  the  bench,"  the  "  forhearsnce  ef 
Goremment, '  &e. ;  the  editor  ia  requtied  to  make  a  "  ntjafaetor]!  apo* 
Io07 :"  in  other  words,  to  deicribe  himaelf  in  hU  own  Paper  to  hie  raadan 
aa  a  calumniator,  a  detraotor,  and  gniaa  miareprasentator.  Bome  iittle 
domur  naturally  occurs  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  when  the  matter  ia  col 
tboit  by  hia  receipt  of  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  lodia  toilUn  (wo  days. 
T'he  uDt'ortunate  editor  is  deqiatcbed  to  England  via  Calcutta;  the.A'^* 
MUSI  of  Governor  Elpbioatone  ii  eveiy  where  lauded,  aad  the  "  dignity  «f 
the  beach"  ivoarea  an  addittoqal  prop. 

:  3uQh  ia  •  sketch  of  thia  creditably  aSur ;  and  I  traat  you  viil  not  bow 
be  disposed  to  view  the  conduct  of  the  loliciting  Judge  in  ao  favoarable 
a  tiffin  sa  your  note  imports.  My  sole  olqact  baa  been  to  giva  the  Judge 
Und  the  Goverjior  each  hiajuat  pwtion  of  the  pndae  or  blame  which  may 
At(|«h  to  the  aol  in  cgueation.  Aa  a  apedmen  of  the  lone  at  the  GoTerna 
(neut  in  iti  corra^wndeDoe  with  Mr.  Fair,  1  caanot  fbibear  quoting  the 
following : — 

Tlw  Ooremar  in  Council  dlrecli  me  lo  infaria  you,  that  he  considen  the 
ftalament  of  tlie  Court  aa  oonduaive  on  the  aubjaiDt  of  tia  awn  fuoceedinga,  and 
cannot  4dmit  the  production  of  iu(y  tettimony  pa  a  point  ^hich  he  regm*  a* 
Jolly  established. 

.  Anogadt,  dletMoriat,  and  un-Britiah  aa  is  the  abers  aeqtenca,  it  ia  bat 
%  faint  apecimen  of  the  miad  of  him  who  (ui  it  forth.  It  ooaveya  M  ide« 
of  the  tergireTsalioB,  the  ticaohery,  and  the  capiice-rit  ia  theiefiffe  impa^ 
ieot— butit  ia  worthy  of  a  Cohpaky's  GovKKKOa.  JuariTiA. 

x  Old  IiiDiAV,"aeems  to  think  that 
I  handing  over  Mr.  Fair  to  ibe  Go- 
re reconree  Vt  the  Supreme  Court  for 
ncia  Maonaghteit,  though  aufficieotly 
to  avail  himaelf  of  the  interference 
d  himself  to  be  misrepreaented  by  the 
newspaper  reports,  be  expressed  his  diasatisf action  in  ftrong  terms,  allud- 
ed to  his  undoubtod  power  of  summarily  puniettiog;  the  reporter  for  con- 
tempt) and  hinted  at  his  intention  of  appl^ini  l» the  lavs  for  tjpdrew} 
but  be  had  too  much  r^  regard  for  the  "  digmty  of  the  bench"  to  think 
of  utpealiug  to  Government  for  support.     Once,  indeed,  a  Chief  JuMice 
af  Calcutta  did  nppl7  to  Gorerament  for  arbitrary  aid,  but  he  met  with 
a  becoming  rebuff.' 

KOTE  O*  THE  EDITOR. 
'*  t*a*hc  Aa  remarks  of  our  wnilble  C(iFreBpini>1eotto  make  tlielrown  im- 
pNiiian  OB  the  resdar,  we  cannot  inlTer  bit  i«ttcr  to  paM  without  doiorJnitica  to 
the  Har(}uli  of  HuUdk*,  bv  atatlBrthM,  under  Ua  GoMrninent,  tb*  Oiicf  Juti** 
Effit  i*  uul  to  liave  a|q>li«il  xtf  bit  Lordthip  to  use  U*  pr<n>|ilive  !<ij  aualMmt 
aueUHoiwhu  comm^qted  uunewhat  too  ixeeijva  mattcrain  which  thaJn^ft««*a 
decplv  tnurested.  Tiie  rc>ly  of  the  Marquii  U  taiil  to  have  been,  Aat  tfacliifi. 
vMual  who  «ta>  lent  to  India  CKpreuly  to  protect  the  lubjecU  of  Great  BrilalB 
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cALcnrrA — ANb  thb  bingal  civil  sbrvics. 

Je  cooiirU  le  Gouvcroeiiieat  de  log  pulrei  comme  ]c  coDoaia  let  rue*  d«  CaAit. 
t?Mt  UDC  chose  ■dmirable  que  ce  Gouverneroeot.  Le  koyaume  ■  dije  pin*  M 
trpu  nan  litui  da  diaioatre.  11  eM  Hv'ai  en  trauta  pntiriDcei.  IiOi  padru  j 
uQttout,  ct  1»  ptuplea  rien  t  c'CBt  le  ch«f-d'cBUVK  dfe  b  raiMn  at  dc  la  juitice.— 
VoLTAiHE,  Ed.  Star.  Vul.  VIII. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Itef  aid. 
SIR.  Bank*  of  th«  GaaK<i>  Mercb,  IBIS. 

Mt  letter,  daUd  in  January  Inat.  hu  put  you  in  paweMion  of  son* 
few  trifliog  circumttftDcei,  which  might  powibly  miM  their  wky  in  Uw 
mues  and  iotrioaciei  which  obatxucts  the  pauage  to  the  apajlments  de- 
Tot«d  to  the  Committee  of  CorrespoudeoceiD  Leadenhall-itreet.  Indeed) 
Mch  are  the  difficultiee  of  theee  ways,  tome  of  which  we  caDoot  help  tltink- 
i9g  the  poet  had  in  view,  when  hb  talki  o^  "  paiAages  that  lead  to 
BOtbing,'  that  it  ia  acaroel/  pouible  for  any  unhappy,  unWeliceine  fact, 
to  gain  the  broad  miuIum  of  pnUic  attention  without  nmnitig  sueti  risks 
ei  Mng;  oast  into  titter  daiktieM,  ibat  tha  flxperiment  haa  at  leut  a  hun- 
dred to  one  againat  tta  •ucceaa.  I  ^airneitfaer  be  weak  nor  unwise  eoouf^ 
t«  trj  it;  though  joun  will  acarcel^  be  called Ae" regular ehtnaaU," 
thej  will  do  well  endugh  for  me. 

And  now  one  word  id  paaaloif,  aa  to  theee  aaid  ."  regular  ohanaeji." 
Sir  John  Malcolm  baa  been  plflaaed  to  pour  out  the  phiali  of  his  wrath, 
and  apoetrophin  with  mor«  bittemew  than  courtesy,  tho  aDonyinous  twI 
with  which  your  correepoodetlti  are  couipelted  to  shroud  their  communi' 
cations  with  you  t  as  if  the  gallaUt  General  wire  altogether  ignprant^  that 
Iw  who  delivers  himMlf  in  any  language,  saVe  that  of  ad  miration,  as  to 
tlM  naaaures  of  our  lodiau  Gorernnient,  puta  forth  tlte  bantUug  of  fais 
geoius  with  the  bow-string  about  its  nedi.  Wb  really  have  no  padenca 
with  aiieh  "  periloot  stuff, '  as  these,  Itricttiraa  oA  the  ineognito  to  wbioh 
cimUBStancea  Jiave  driv«n  ua.  Be  aMured,  Sii  John,  we  shall  keep  it  ai 
IfoCaaU  is  unsafe  tobt.koown,  and  shall  draft  Ibe  maMoOly  when  assoTad 
t^t  it  will  not  be  tks  aigaid  for  the  dertnictiaii  of  vmrj  [ffoi^eM  .9f  ^ia> 
tuetioB  aod  >jadep«Bdeao«  hue,  whare  "  our  powiy  ud  not  out  mil" 
IntkaetupomiPMt. 

,  Ton  an  a  cUwoal  acWar,  Sir  John,  and  as  jon  boast  your  intimacy 
ifthsr  with  the  JalHMw*  af  the  pen  than  the  deeoa  of  the  toiuioheon,  you 
wiU  pardfia  our  Ttttuodbg  you  of  that  adaiii^Ue  nia\im  of  British  Juris- 
y/gAMOSK,  "  nemo  tenetur  seipaun  acOmkre."  We  are  quite  as  well 
awaie  as  you  are,  if  you  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it,  tjiat  the  air 
of  (bia  GOHBtry  is  unlaTourahle,  just  at  this  aeason,  to  Whig  oonstitutioM ; 
and  Wfl  ara  ahnost  as  welt  inslnioted  in  tboae  matters  whteh  relate  to 
onr  own  intaiwt  h  any  Tory  <£  the  "  andan  regiiiM."  If  "  pamtcuHis 
pRUici^"  b«  disagroeoble-te  tham,  we  happen  ta  koow  it  would  be  fatal 
tons. 

.  but,  iottd  Sir  John,  it  peene  you  weuld  like  to  know  the  Whigs  £rom 
ijba  Todaa  ;  we  beUere  you :  the  dtrire  lanatural  enough,  and  we  should 
ba  nost  hi^y  to  afford  you  any  reaaonable  gratification  ;  for  «r*  admire 
jrsur  talent*,  estaem  yonr  prirata  character,  and  hat*  only  that  part  of 
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your  political  creed  which  would  deprive  «(  of  that  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  of  which  you  were,  whea  you  felf  you  wanted  it,  the  most 
sttenuouB  and  eloquent  advocate.  But,  Sir,  we  have  just  mother-wit 
enough  remaining  among  ua  to  obaen's,  that  it  ie  highly  profitable  to  be- 
long to  one  party,  and  very  penal  to  be  of  the  other.  If  experience  has 
not  made  ub  talk  Riiely,  (u  you  will,  perhaps,  infer  from  the  circum- 
BtRDce  of  our  baring  taJien  the  liberty  of  paasing  tbeae  few  remarks  on 
the  portion  of  doctrine  delivered  by  you  to  the  Conn  of  Proprieton,)  it 
shall,  at  lea«t,  preserve  ua  from  the  folly  of  tying  the  tin  canister  to  our 
own  lower  extremities,  to  enable  you  and  others  to  hunt  us  up  and  down 
the  Peninsula  at  your  leisure. 

And  now,  "  revenous  a  dos  moutons."  Your  correspondents,  Mr.  Editor, 
have  doubtless  taken  care  to  keep  yon  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our 
military  operations ;  and  f  need  not  dilate  on  the  singularly  meagre  reaulta 
which  have  attended  victoriefl  so  pompously  aonounced  in  the  Gazettes, 
that  it  was  believed,  with  good  reason,  that  the  empire  of  bis  golden- 
footed  Majesty  tottered  to  its  base.  We  shall  not  say  "  audi  alteram 
partem,"  because  the  privileged  speakers  are  all  on  one  side ;  hut  we  shall 
take  leave  to  inform  you,  lest  the  "  regular  channels"  should  accident- 
ally omit  the  fact,  that  a  large  force  was  assembled  on  the  Sythet  fron- 
tier, under  Brigadier-General  Shuldham,  and  that  no  means  having  been 
taken  to  ascertain  if  the  country  would  admit  of  its  advance,  the  General  ■ 
remained  inactive  just  at  the  moment  when  a  Himultsoeoua  movement 
might  have  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termination  in  one  season. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  to  you  how  delicate  a  subject  onr  belli- 
gerent operations  has  become  of  late,  and  how  firmly  conviaced  even  tlie 
strongeat  advocates  for  "  impwiag  attitudes"  now  are  of  the  impolicy  of 
committing  ourselves  to  such  a  contest  with  such  a  nation.  That  it 
may  not  last,  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  ;  but  even  should  we  succeed  in 
dictating  our  own  terms  at  Amerapoora,  what  indemnification  will  ever' 
be  obtained  for  such  UBeleas  destruction  of  human  life,  and  for  such 
tboughtlees  expenditure  of  the  public  resonrces  ?  Possibly  we  may  con- 
fer on  the  country  the  signal  benefits  of  a  subeidiary  force,  and  on  the 
Amet«poora  exchequer  the  obvious  advantages  of  oar  experience  in 
fiscal  matters.  Those  Burmahs  know  nothing  of  political  economy.  But 
even  auch  judicious  arrangements  for  their  improvement,  unpopular  oa 
tliey  aometimea  are  with  thoae  ill-advised  governments  who  have  a  ridi- 
culous preference  for  their  own  modes  of'managing  the  army  and  the 
budget,  are  liable,  in  the  present  instance,  to  two  little  objections.  It  ia 
strongly  suspected  that  there  is  very  little  money  to  be  collected,  even 
with  the  aid  of  our  sagacity  in  such  matteia;  and,  aa  I  had  the  honour 
of  stating  in  my  former  deepatch,  the  country  baa  been  the  grave  of  at 
leact  a  third  of  our  army. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  when  we  do  patch  up  onr  unhappy  differences 
vith  the  Burmese  Court,  (and  that  we  are  sincerely  desirous  of  backing 
out  of  the  "  embariss"  into  which  we  have  contrived  to  pre«pitate  our- 
eelves,  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  of  our  having  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate through  a  gun  lascar,)  we  shall,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  intrust  the  super- 
intendency  of  our  political  and  commercial  relations  to  some  such  re- 
spectable agency  as  that  through  which  we  have  just  now  viunlvattempted 
to  eatablish  them,  and  then  march  away  to  eauer  laurels  and  more  pro- 
fitable triutsph*.   Tbey  are  a  itiff>D«cked  generktioii,  tbu«  Bunaabs,  ud 
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wUmentable  their  ^oraDC«  of  diii^bmBtic  fbrms,  that  we  hare  kbso- 
Intely  trembled  "  etetenintcjue  comes"  when  we  have  reflected  on  the  ig- 
noble nie«  to  which  we  have  thought  it  likely  they  might  apply  Mr.  Se- 
ctetary  Swintoo's  elaborate  state  paper.  - 

The  public  jonmaU  hare  obserred  a  moat  decorous  and  becoming 
nlence  loucluDg  a  Bundelah  irruption,  which  contrived  to  destroy  the 
station  of  Culpee,  in  Bundelcuod,  distant  a  n^ht's  run  by  dawk  from  tho 
gtvat  military  cantnomeDt  of  Cawnpore,  in  a  very  few  hours.  The  force 
waa  led  by  one  of  those  allies  whose  good  faith  it  would  have  been  no- 
thing lete  than  hereby  to  doubt  ux  months  since,  but  who  had  the  inso- 
IcDce,  as  the  Tories  call  it,  to  attempt  to  throw  off  our  hateful  yoke  at 
what  be  deemed  a  convenient  season.  The  attempt  had  a  momentary 
■ncceas,  and  it  was  well  for  the  civil  functionaiies  of  the  district  that  the 
Kttle  fort  of  Cnlpee  was  at  haod,  in  which  they  fouod  a  reAige.  But  we 
have  DOt  been  permitted  to  learn  any  other  details,  though  we  presume 
that  the  blessings  of  our  rule  have  long  since  been  restored  to  the  agitated 
prorioce. 

The  three  last  months  have  added  little  to  our  domestic  history.  The 
protracted  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  on  a  tour  to  his  diocese, 
has  been  viewed  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  wldch  is  scarcely  alleviated  by 
the  consideration,  that,  go  where  he  may,  peace  and  good  will  to  all 
mankind  are  the  guides  to  his  tbotstepa,  and  charity  and  beoevoteoce  fol- 
low t^lose  upon  them.  That  his -Lordship's  tour  will  be  productive  of  be- 
nefits to  his  widely-dispersed  flock,  none  that  know  him  will  doubt. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  means  of  doing  good  are  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  his  ability. 

A  (our  to  his  diocese !  How-well  does  this  read?  Will  it  not  be  sup< 
posed  by  credulous  and  unsuqtecting  ignorance — will  it  be  doubted  at 
Lambeth — that  his  Lordship's  pastond  visit  is  destined  for  numerous 
coi^regations,  who  have  little  more  to  learn  than  the  fit  application  of 
his  precepts,  or  the  adoption  of  his  example  ?  Will  it  be  t^eetioned  that 
a  clerical  establishment,  suited  to  the  vast  and  important  interests  which 
bebog  moro  particularly  to  its  superin tendency,  is  gone  forth  to  meet  itx 
respected  head — to  welcome  him  to  the  sanctuaries  of  its  worship — to 
point  out  to  his  attention  the  endowmwtsnhichhavebeenset  apart  by  this 
nunificent  Qovernment  for  the  support  of  the  national  iaith— to  hold  up 
to  him  the  remote  but  certain  prospect  of  Christianity  triumphant,  among 
the  idolatrous  nations  which  own  our  away,  whose  moral  and  intellectual 
in^ntiTemeats  tbe  collected  wisdom  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
(a  circamlocutory  but  reverend  form  of  speech  understood  to  mean  the 
majority  of  "  life  and  fortune  men  "  in  both  houses,)  has  proclaimed  to 
be  oar  duty  ?  Now,  Sir,  we  shall  begto  call  the  attention  of  the  public'in 
E<^and,  not  to  what  might  be  expected  in  India,  but  what  really  exists 
thm;  not  to  what  the  excellent  peison  above  named  may  have  vainly 
expected  (o  find  in  his  boasted  tour,  hut  what  he  actually  observed  ;  and 
w»so1en)nlycaU  onhim  to  contradict  us,  if  we  have  misstated  or  distorted 
oae  iota  of  the  truth. 

We  assert,  then,  this  remarkable  fact,  and  let  it  be  proclaimed  for  die 
cdUeatian  and  instruction  of  certain  well-disposed  coteries,  who  congre- 
gate ever  and  anon  to  make  discreet  use  of  the  teapot  and  the  Bible, 
whose  good-natured  "  opUmisme"  is  content  with  things  as  they  are ; 
who  go  to  rest  assured  iliai  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Snpprwsiori 
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of  Vice  ia  Actinly  •mptoyad  io  Um  Citf  of  PahtMi,  coKptf  lag  tfao  mtttft 
to  putfiglMLTM  onthdrculiof  tbeVMHuutd  the  QUdwtor,  asd  tkat 
a  nml  little  wkit*4raabwl  ptrbh  ckuioh  U  tab*  ftmoi  Rt.awh  atatiMii 
with  comfoitaUe  p«w>  Uoed  with  jraan  baiM  fin  the  Jodge  and  the 
CoUector,  ■  oolTMpoMliDg  tbcmgh  lew  oMpiificeot  mnreDieMe  fac  tbo 
Regiitar  »nd  the  utiatuit,  a  fpaoe  nulod  off  for  the  nilituj,  and  othv 
aDcomnodatloiu  below  tot  tbooe,  alas,  who  haTe  tanninated  their  briaf 
aamt  above.  There  nerer  wa*  a  greater  error.  The  fiiihap  of  Caleutta 
trar^ad  from  the  capital  of  the  Bntiah  powetiioDt  in  India  lo  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  its  domiDion,  without  finding  a  Buigle  fJace  of  puUic  wer- 
■hip  bnilti  mipported,  or  andowedi  bjr  OitTeniiaeat  1 

It  if  in  vaiia  to  eay,  that  at  the  foiaeifial  ttatioH  vhai*  there  aia 
Kuiopean  tnwpe,  the  regimeDta  are  aaeembltd,  and  prajen  nad  ttt  dMia, 

in  lome  dding-flohool  or  barrack,  which  by  auflcraoce  d^  the  coaunasding 
officer  i*  approiniated  to  this  porpoee;  we  return  to  tbe  fact,  that  tbece 
are  but  two  amall  chapelt  between  Calcutta  and  tbe.  Sutledge,  a»d  tbeee 
were  built  by  a  subscription  formed  by  the  gentlemeD  resident-at  Beaara* 
and  Daooa,  unaided,  as  we  belitTe,  by  the  East  IwUa  Coaipaiiy. 

We  shall  aot  follow  his  Loidship  in  his  well-iBtentioaed  |iiluiiwa|iii 
Iran  Dan  to  Beenheba.  WA]  siif^t  the  pathetic  ^Mstnqihe  be  apfdied, 
"  Venlj  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  ar^  omm  :"  and  wa  Uurii 
thatitisio.  Bat  wfaeie  lies  tbe  fault  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  individuals, 
«ho  are  here  for  tbe  side  paipoee  of  accomulating  in  ntoet  inataitcee  a 

.  very  moderate  independeBce,  and  flying  as  speedily  as  poatiUe  from  liver 
complaints,  and  the  still  more  insuSocable  vexations  which  jacks-in-offiee 
provide  for  them,  can  be  expected  to  build  churches  I  Tbe  idea  la  ridi- 
euloos.  If  (here  wets  the  means,  tbe  iDclination  is  not  in  human  nature ; 
and  suppose  even  that  the  Lady  Huattngdoo  of  Hiadoestan  should  riee 
,  and  pceeentna  the  pulpits,  we  (Iwuld  be  glad  to  know.  hMv 
e  filled.     We-  '  


they  are  to  be  filled.  We  happen,  to  know,  that  out  (rf'  a«  ei 
of  thirtj  clergyB^n  fur  Ibest  vast  proviosM,  fifteen  ooly  are  at  this  period 
in  the  active  discbaige  of  their  duty.  But  were  they  all  at  their  posts, 
"  what  are  they  among  so  many  1  " 

We  have  been  thus  particular  iai  our  details,  bocause  we  abomiaata 
hnpocri^r  and  the  powers  tbat  be  are  well  content  to  permit  *arietiea 
of  caut  to  go  forth  to  tbe  world  uncootradicled  as  lo  their  attentuw  to 
those  princif^  whaea  Energy  they  are  perfectly  aware  is  liable  to  aoaie 
trifling  deterioratian  &em  the  possessioa  and  exeroise  of  ahaost  aovtueigB 
power,  and .  occasioDal  obstroaians  of  the  liver.'  They  well  know  that 
Ao  mi^strate's  eourt-room,  and  tbe  collector'a  tmaniy  ate  not  prcosely 
the  scluiols  where  virtoe's  rotaiies  are  most  want  to  assemble  ".poUr  se 
ibamer  I'esprit  et  1«  ccmu."  But  is  any  provisioa  made  to  preserre'  for 
puUic  use  the  religiona  principles  wiatii  m>j  have  survived  a  very  kmg 
voyage  acrose  the  Atlantic,  and  (without  seaadal  be  it  spoken)  may  laot 
have  been  very  carebilly  nitised  io  Wrttara'  Boildiogis  *^  which  night 
therefore  by  poseibili^  be  lefi  behind  in  delicate  health  at  the  PreaidieMy. 
in  good  BOoth,  if,  as  we  are  told,  "  we  have  the  fee  simple  of  the  estata," 
methinks  we  might  do  a  little  more  for  the  qiintnal.weal.of  theteoaots. 
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Wmnt  tiw  wrabAsd  liuls  MHImdmU  ttf  Um  Dutch  md  PortugaeM, 
ttvntj  ■Mkm*  Mra  tbst  an«  to  wbom  OBlxHindad  dominion  hw  been 
■aigMd  fA  Alfa.  Ja  tkwf*  «u  oae  of  them  lumnrided  with  the  neat 
tho«|:lt  hwKbt^^ftpoli  iu  Bodeit  qtim ;  the  litUa  turret  where  chimoi 
Aa  Ml  t*  MnnMa  two  or  thnw  together,  whbae  lequeMa  are  to  bo 
pvAmit  At  A^DfO)  Coehia,  Ooo,  have  the  mlHrable  Tamnaot  of 
bUmdi  onee  powerfvl  W  danelfM  psnnittod  the  houae  of  God  to  IWll  ta 
the  graiutd,  tfaon^  thrir  own  roofa  «re  in  rain*  \  We  are  accBBtomed  to 
he  ^Tj  ]<tad  in  our  libMe  of  the  iiltolemioe  and  bigotrj  of  theae  natioDS) 
bM  we  dMold  be  dad  to  hnew  wtuoh  is  moet  respectkble— 4  riocere 
lliwigh  miMekea  Mel  for  the  doeirinw  of  CttfiatiMiity,  or  the  moat  uttei 
contempt  mud  indifference  fur  them. 

Tkert  ia  Mil  i  nwre  dieti^wshad,  a  mora  honoiuable  body  of  meo  in 
aaj  I  Wiry  of  the  woridt  than  the  offioen  of  thb  Bengal  army.  No  pub' 
He  faoationariea  it  the  employ  of  any  £uropean  GoTarmnent  extatinK  are 
flun  edigbt«ied,  ntM  liberal,  or  mora  juat,  than  the  civil  aetvice  o?  the 
Baat  ladia  CemHtny.  THty  need  not  the  spur  or  the  flapper  which 
Mr.  Tnat  waa  plaaaad  !«  inform  the  Court  of  Proprietora  waa  in  occa-. 
rianal  ie«{«iailian.  But  we  eball  take  the  liberty  of  remarklDg  for  hia 
uafannatioa,  and  that  of  the  particular  cAk  to  which  it  ia  undeTstooct 
tUa  gUtlanMa  hrlnnga,  that  the  worth  and  virtue  of  the  Bengal  aivil 
Mnrice  is  [le  awn  aoquiaitioa,  and  if  a  vary  amall  number  have  erred  and 
Mr^ad  from  the  right  way,  let  him  aaaure  himaelf  that  the  fault  ia  with 
theae  whv  hWa  tat  ap  a»  single,  adiury  hescot,  t«  li^t  them  on  tbelr 

■  Let  him,  tbaa,  aad  thoae  who  really  wiab  well  to  the  country,  exerl 
lliaaMilyai  to  nmon  (Hch  a  KajdiJ  from  the  hiatory  of  our  Indian  eata' 
UUMieML  Let  Sir  J<^n  Malotja),  the  "  u-devant"  (aomeVy  "^i* 
4in«t")  friaadof  the  Anglo-lDdiana,  toUut  for  them,  at  (eastj  the  hlea- 
iuge  af  religiaHa  batnaotion  la  (he  couatry  which  gave  them  birth.  Tril 
him  i/tmi  w«  «h^)e«ge  the  saiata  a&d  fha  aimieTa,  "  Im  Dieux  et  lea 
DiaUea,"  to  daairadict  aa,)  t^t  hia  protegas  oannot  now  legitiDiatisa 
lUe  dffafdagt  at  girttthem  a  oame  ;  becanae,  in  the  first  inataace,  tliey 
•■■■et  jMy  the  aaotfrnoM  fee*  levied  on  tlie  oeceasary  maniage-Uceoaa 
hy  tM  Sflptene  Coim  i  beeauae,  if  they  had  the  license,  they  cannoi 
iCaed  to  aend  maty  haadred  nilaa  for  a  clergyman ;  and,  fir«]ly,  be- 
daaae  tha  GaferniBent  had  tha  cruelty  to  interdict  the  aolemnization  of 
■adi  catemeaiaaaa  were  aivil  ooalraota  before  their  magiBtratea,  because, 
Ikaoathf  tbtte  ia  a  Botuim)  eMabliahmeDt  of  thirty  pioua  men  to  work  in 
the  nHqrkrd.  "  Truly  the  haweat  ia  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few." 
Um  aiagaiinaar  iMKsim  of  pxyiog  off  the  debts  aH  the  civil  aerviee  is 
jtat  BOir  BDder  the  oaiwidefauMi  id  Oorernmeot ;  and  we  reaerve  our 
>BMarf>  far  ihft  tinal  daaiaioif  aot  yet  paaaed  oa  the  question.  Is  the 
■■■■  ttaa,  yofe  may  ttttxt,  withont  htaitalion,'thttt  the  anungemMit  wm 
(■imBy  napapKlar  with  tha  aerviee ;  and  so  far  from  ita  beJDg  con- 
iUarad  tha  act  ef  a  patamat  Oorerammit,  jealoua  of  the  good  name  of 
ili  ilnotiwMaioat  it  has  bean  aharaetaiixed,  wherever  it  waa  poisible  or 
express  such  an  opinion,  aa  a  atocli>jobbing  transaction,  in  which 
oftb  ■■        .. 


It  yaepoiei  la  lake  advaatage  of  the  Decessitiea  of  its  servaata, 
taland  at  six  pat  aeot.  that  which  they  bonow.at  four. 

It  will  be.aaaA,  that  the  aganta  laud  to  the  civil  aerviee  at  eight  per 
ceai^  aad  tbat  th*  sarrke  gaiaa,  tbereiota,  two  by  the  measuie ;  and  a 
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cry  has  been  raised,  as  usual,  that  the  Chilians  are  in  the  haads  of 
monied  Natives  ;  and  a' regulation  has  been  madelu  prerent  their  boT- 
rowing  from  anv  Native  resident  ivithin  their  dtBtriots.  The  'tritble  «nact- 
ment  is  a  libel  on  the  eerrice;  nod  it  marvels,  with  the  cdebntod 
Oxens(iem,  "quara  parva  sapientia  regitur  mundua,"  as  if  it  were  poesiUe 
to  suppose,  that  if  a  judge,  magistrate,  or  collector,  oould  be  depraved 
enough  to  forget  the  obiigatioDs  of  his  oath,  and  allow  a  corrupt  infloenca 
to  goTem  his  actions,  he  wonld  have  any  re^»ect  for  this  precious  Jegida> 
tive  provision  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty.  But  we  shall 
examine  it,  as  well  as  some  other  pordone  of  the  law  of  ihia  lend,  more 
particularly  at  our  leisure.  To  return,  at  [»eeent,  to  the  enbamHtments 
which  are  said  to  have  led  to  it : 

We  assert,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  cry  which  has 
been  raised  against  the  opulent  Natives,  who  occasionally  advance 
money  to  the  civil  servants,  and  the  houses  of  agency  in  Calcutta  ;  as  if 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Palmer,  and  Clarke,  and  Young,  and  Suthniand, 
and  fif^  others  we  could  name,  were  positively  encoura2[ing  die  young 
men  in  their  extravagaoce,  to  make  ultimate  profit  by  them.  R«ally  one 
'Would  fancy  that  these  gentlemen  were  to  be  found  every  afternoon  at 
the  corner  of  Tank-square,  their  purses  in  their  nether  integuments, 
ready  to  be  offered  to  the  thoughtless  adolescent,  whm,  armed  for  con- 
quest and  the  Course,  he  emerges  from  the  hallowed  sactuaryof  Writers' 
Buildings,  and,  mounting  his  modest  tilbury,  is  tempted  by  these  exem> 
plary  mrsons  with,  "  Sunt  quoscurriculo  pulverem  Olympicum  cnUegiMe 
juvat. '  Alas  !  here  is  another  great  error.  For  mere  wanton  extrava- 
gance, the  houses  of  agency  have  no  funds;  but  their  liberality  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  constantly  alloii-ing  balances  of  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  rupees  to  stand  without  collateral  security  in  their  books, 
at  eight  per  cent.,  it  is  true;  but  this  is  only  two  per  cent,  more  than  the 
Govern  ment  debtor  will  have  to  pay;  as  a  life-insurance,  at  about  two  per 
cent.,  will  accompany  the  loan.  As  Government  will  doubtleaa  be  ita 
own  insurers,  its  gains  are  as  certun  as  Cocker  can  make  them. 

But  whether  we  consider  the  measure  itself  as  a  boon  to  the  Service,  aa 
a  bonus  on  extravagant  expenditure,  or  a  profitable  investment  of  coital 
contemplated  by  Gorerntnent,  the  mode  in  which  the  ungracious  charity 
was  offered  has  Bcarcely  more  politeness  to  recommend  it,  than  the  parish 
beadle  exercises,  when  he  has  oci-asion  to  fill  up  a  set  of  paupers  with 
mendicity  soup  at  the  door  of  the  villsge  workhouse.  Every  circumstance 
of  the  pauper's  debt,  the  affairs  of  his  family.  Ins  follies  or  his  vices,  hi* 
misfortunes  or  his  faults,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  unfeding  re- 
mark, or  indelicate  discussion.  We  have  beard,  that "  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth ; "  but  the  Civil  Service  will  notforget,  tint  the  oath 
which  preser^-es  from  "pernicious  puHicity"  the  acts  and  deliberations  <rf 
CouncU,  should  have  shielded  it  irUm  such  indecent  and  profitless  ex- 
posure, even  if  it  were  politic  lo  treat  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  that 
body  of  men  whose  cheerful  and  heartfelt  exertions  fiir  the  common  weal 
no  insult  or  disgust  Ghould  weakm  or  repress,  like  a  set  (rf  dofimltera 
before  a  commission  of  baDkniptoy. 

Ye  satraps,  whose  "  high-btown  [wide  has  sunk  beneath  yon,"  go, 
study  that  Resolution  of  the  right  honourable  the  Goremor-Oenenl  in 
Council,  where  your  early  fellies,  yonr  thoughtleas  extravvgaace,  your 
youthful  imprudencies,  are  declared  to  amount  to  a  disqutlueatioa  for 
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\a%b  and  naponnble  ststioa ;  go,  r««d,  maTk,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest, 
(baRtigiilationwheraia  the  corrupt  iafiuence  exerted  over  you  ii  prDcIauned 
in  jour  oolntfl ;  go,  eatimate  the  difference  between  the  agent's  fryiog- 
pao  and  the  GoTemiM&t  fire ;  and  when .  the  sMering  sarcaun  of  a 
Kcretary  caats  in  your  teeth  thoae  incumbrances  which  you  proclaimed, 
like  a  set  of  foots,  and  which  they  publJBhed,  like  Bomething  worse,  when 
patiooaee  haa  to  trample  on  the  well-earned  clalma  of  half  a  uotury's 
exile, — -Peace!  Let  no  bootless  murmur  presume  to  remonstrate:  learn 
to  kiss  the  rod  which  diastises  you, — you  have  bound  it  for  yourselves. 

But  you  have  one  conBolatioD  left,  and  let  it  be  found  in  the  reflection, 
that  th«re  la  a  fortunate  disposition  io  the  Council-Room,  to  take  the 
converae  of  the  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  which,  it  is  under- 
«tood,  decrees  a  slender  maintenance  and  low  station  as  a  punishment  for 
driit ;  whereag,  throughout  the  Civil  List,  the  highest,  the  most  reaponsi- 
Me,  and  the  most  profitable  appointmenls,  have  universally  attended  the 
deepest  iacurnhnmces,  Six  weeks  had  not  elapaed  after  the  promulgation 
of  tlM  exemplary  resolution  of  the  Governor-General,  which  some  "  mau- 
*ait  ^aisant"  has  termed  the  vagrant-act,  when  fotit  or  five  paupers 
were  named  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  country.  We  only  wait  a 
single  contradiction,  to  illustrate  gur^little  sketch,  by  putting  figures  on  the 
«.— -To  be  continued  by 

As  OiB  Acquaintance. 


HYMN    FOR  THB  DBAD.' 

Tut  are  not  gone — whom  Death's  dark  shroud 
Hath  curtained  from  oui  mortal  eye— 

Ihey  are  not  gone. 
Down  to  their  bed  af  rest  th^  bowed  : 
It  was  their  poHal  to  the  sky. 

Their  pathway  lo  tlie  throne. 

Ibey  cannot  die— whose  being  here 

b  by  its  worth  immortal  made — • 

lliey  cannot  die ; 

Ibougfa  the  lime-wasted  sepuldire 

In  which  their  restigea  are  laid 

Cruntbted  in  dust  may  lie. 

They  are  not  dead — whose  ashes  fill 
Ikat  melanchdy  bouse  of  clay— 
IWy  are  not  dead ; 
Tl»y  live  in  brighter  glory  still 

Ihan  ever  cheered  their  eartlily  way 
Full  bearaing  round  their  head. 
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To  the  Editor  nf  the  Orimiat  Herald. 

Sir, — In  your  Number  for  June,  I  have  read  a  letter  entitled,  a  '  De- 
fence of  the  Eut  India' GoinpanT'iNAvdSeTTioe,'  ligned  Defensor. 

Defenbou  says  :  "  The  letter  of  Admiral  W.  B.  Pi^  I  read  with 
mixed  feelings  of  ooatempt  and  Indtgnation."  The  Adniiral  ia  certainly 
entitled  to  the  connnberation  of  his  brother  offieMs  for  the  loss  be  has 
sottained  in  this  opinion  of  the  master  of  a  merrbaatmaD ;  but  I  doubt  if 
any  reciprocal  indigoation  will  be  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  Admiral. 
He  will  smile  at  the  enragd  skipper,  and  wonder  what  became  offal* 
indignation,  when,  if  be  has  sailed  loDg  on  board  an  Indiaman,  he  miut 
hare  been  daily  excited  by  tbfr  bMobbrdtaatioit  and  a^MUrdity  of  the  In- 
dicroos  attempts  to  reconcile  the  eooaamy  of  n  fteating  hotel  with  the 
dignity  of  a  British  mau-of-war  I 

Defensor  again  aasMs:  "The  dlscipUne  oil  bMrd  Indiamen  is 
sufficient  for  all  pnrposesofaafetyand  comfort."  If  Defensor  really  un- 
derstood the  strict  importoftheword"discipKu*,"  be  would  hardly  hare 
hazarded  such  assertion^  If  military  regalatien  and  tmler  is  implied  by 
the  word' discipline  at  regards  a  ship,  Ma  EaM  ladiaBUi  is  almost  devoid 
of  it,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  terriee,  aad  the  duties  those  on  hoard 
have  to  perform.  For,  Sir,  heir  is  the  serriee  cdDstitmed  and  gorerned  ? 
If  ]  am  not  misiofrifmed,  an  owner  nominates  his  own  commander, 
who  is  approved  of  and  sworn  in  by  the  East  fodia  Company.  Thus  he 
i*  the  servant  of  both,  and  has  to  i^cancile  the  performance  wf  his  daty  to 
two  maiiters,  whoae  interests  are  opposed.  Then  comes  a  third  ioterest, 
which  is  his  own,  be  bei^  a  trader  on  bis  owa  account ;  _  and  the  fthip  is 
unmercifully  stuffed  with  cargo  and  privilege  tonnage,  until  she,  in  some 
iostances,  is  scarcriy  sea-worthy.  Id  support  of  such  remarks,  1  would 
ask  Defehsoh,  whether  it  has  not  frequency  happened  that  pan  of 
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tbair  cargo  hM  bMU  oriarad  out  in  ooueqn«ne«  of  tbt  auTreyiiig  a4ii:«r 
|RMMoiMiiag  them  too  de^  1 

Let  iiM  kgftln  Mk  DiFixsoa,  if  ha  hu  ant  m«ii  the  euddy  and 
atMngo  atuSad  With  oonaB,  ia  (be  ahipB  bowtd  from  Bomb&f  ta  China 
in  wwt'^mn,  wb«D  it  wu  pntendod  such  •hipa  wen  dieciplioed  and  pre- 
pared for  BeK-defence,  -haTing,  probably,  but  a  motley  crew  of  140  men 
to  manage  fbrt)  Rdne,  with  aotoethnM  beef  andiratai  stowed  betipeen 
the  guos.  If  the  deeka,  instead  of  being  w  lumbered,  wer*  clear,  140 
men  oi  the  vretch^d  deflcnptioa  they  mrrj  woidd  be  baidly  able  to 
work  tboB  well;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  one-third  of 
that  namber  ntsy  be  taken  off  for  gnfaiea-piga,  joioen,  bakers,  butdten, 
poulterers,  tailors,  waiters,  and  tniuiciaiis,  which  form  the  motley  group 
so  eMenliil  to  the  eataUUimant  of  a  flaaiiog  hotel,  to  talk  of  Gghtiog. 
tbeorts  really  laughable.  But  ai  they  are  laige  sightly  ships,  painted  to 
lesasibie  sixty-fobrs,  t^eir  at^araaoe  hu  o^n  done  for  tham  what  their 
gtfiu  and  pretended  diacipline  norer  would  have  affected.  Indeod  the 
gUa  roitder  them,  in  many  inttanoes,  mo^e  liable  to  harm  than  otherwise, 
as  DO  naval  mai)  can  beliere  ao  IndtamiiD  adapted  for  siutainiiiK  a  battle, 
em. if  sufficient  men  were  put  onboard.  Suppose  only  one  solitary  shot 
■truck  them  between  wind  and  water,  with  the  wings  staffed  with  cargg, 
1m>w  k  it  to  be  phii^^ed,  ind  what  must  not  ba  the  couaequeace  ?  It  ia 
really  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  onmich  a  subject;  but  it  ia  not  preauming 
Uo  Btoeb  to  aay.  that  dn  losa  of  many  of  them  may  be  attributed  to  the 
abaurdl^  of  crammiag  tbem  with  guoa  wtucfa  tbey  cannot  uae,  and 
aSectiag  a.  discif^ne  which  jHwluces  disgust  and  diasatisf action,  instead 
of  oomlbrt  and  harmony. 

To  effect  military  disoipUn :,  it  would  be  requisite,  in  reason  and  jus- 
tice, ta  alter  the  nature  of  Ibe  sarvice  altogether,  and  to  render  them  any 
thing  but  what  they  really  are  intendad  for.  Discipline,  to  bare  a  good 
affect,  sboald  apjply  to  tb«  oSoers  as  well  as  tbq  craw  ;  and  it  is  imjuat 
and  impoHtic  to  confer  power  wbaa  the  very  nature  of  the  service  impnsi)i 
no  aai&cient  restnint  on  dioae  who  are  to  exefciao  it.'  A  reference  to 
DWny  of  tha  caosee  that  ha»e  been  tried  in  the  courts  of  law,  will  fully 
ilhisbrata  the  nature  and  prMtioe  of  the  discipUoeonboaidaa  lodiamai^ 
and  baw  eMNopt  the  commanders  and  officers  are  from  tlie  chance  of 
puniahment  1^  that  august  body,  die  Court  of  Directoi*.  U  would  bf 
fair  to  ask,  if  the  Court  has  ever,  in  one  solitary  iattonce,  either  though^ 
af  ot  aAwded  redress  to  aay  todiridoal,  in  snpport  of  that  discipUne 
which  is  pretended  to  ptevaij} 

OaaWfHd  raon  on  the  subject  of  guns  on  board  an  ladiaaian.  t  re- 
collect that,  when  four  Indiamen  were  lo«t  at  once  off  tfie  Cape,  in  a 
large  £eet  bound  from  Bengal  to  ED^and^  it  was  ingeniously  attributed, 
at  the  East  India  House,  to  the  loss  of  men  pressed  out  of  them  by  the 
men-of-war  in  India.  That  will  hanJIy  be  admitted  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  loaa,  when  it  ie  recollected,  that,  supposing  even  every  man  of  their 
Enn^>eaD  crew  had  been  taken,  they  still  had  the  same  means  of  obtain- 
ing foreign  seamen  and  Lascars  as  the  country  sbips ;  and  aa  there  were 
many  country  ships  in  company,  not  one  of  which  foundered,  it  becomes 
damning  evidence  of  their  being  either  safer  for  want  of  gujia,  or  better 
maoagcd  than  the  ships  whose  pretensiona  are  espoosed  by  Defensor. 

7^  "  DevoQthire's  "  toes  in  the  river  Hoogly,  when  at  anchor  taking  in 
cargo,  was  attributed  to  the  guaa  solely.     Sha  was  moored  b  Sanger 
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roadoi  and.  an  ordianry  north-wMter  took  her  on  the  broadaide.  Her 
warlike  porta  were  open,  and  before  her  well-discipltHed  crew  oonU 
bar  tbem  in,  sbe  filled,  and  sunk  at  her  anchors.  Now  do  not  let  na  be 
told  that  such  equalls  come  on  suddenly ;  they  give  houra  of  warning 
before  they  approach,  aa  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  India 
Directory. 

In  the  mere  akinniBh  of  Admir&l  Lioois  with  the  boinewanl-bonnd 
China  fleet,  they  were  indebted  entirely  to  their  appearance,  aided  by  a 
report  the  French  had  received  a  few  days  before 'from  a  Portuguese, 
that  aa  there  was  no  convoy  with  them,  aix  of  them  were  anned  and 
equipped  aa  uxty-foura  ;  and  he,  therefore,  avoided  an  action,  and  merely 
exchanged  a  few  ahot. 

The  capture  of  the  "  Kent,"  carrying  near  forty  guna,  and  having  300 
troops'on  board,  in  addition  to  her  crew,  by  the  French  privateer,  '^Con- 
fiance,"  of  sixteen  gnns,  conveya  a  good  idea  of  the  discipline  and  value  of 
of  an  East  Indiaman  as  a  ship  of  war ;  while  the  loss  of  the  "  Triton,"  of 
the  same  force,  and  nearly  of  the  same  place,  which  was  takea  by  a 
pilot- Bcbooner,  manned  with  only  twenty  Frenchmen,  is  too  painful  to 
be  recorded  in  our  naval  history,  unless  it  be  to  show  the  folly  of  such 
equipmeDt. 

K  the  obedience  of  the  commaiidere  and  officers  to  the  regulations  and 
orders  of  their  superiors,  or  of  the  ship  convoying  and  affording  them 
protection,  can  be  dnderstood  aa  in  any  way  a  proof  of  good  discipline, 
why,  then,  I  only  ask,  how  happened  it  that  Mr.  Milliken  Craig,  who 
ainned  in  almont  every  shape  in  every  voyage,  continued  to  command  bo 
long  as  he  pleased,  one  of  thiHWi  well-dUciplincd  ships?  as  if  the  ridicu- 
lous penalties  affected  to  bj-  inflicted  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  could  be 
intended  to  produce  discipline,  or  to  diecourage  it  in  every  grade  of  such 
service.  I  could  quote  hundreds  of  instancea  in  aopportuf  my  assertion, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  :  they  are  known  to  all  the  maritime  world ;  and  the 
vain  pretensions  of  Defensor  will  only  excite  the  regret  of  bia  friends. 

My  notions  of  discipline  are  indeed  so  wide  of  Defensor's,  that  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  but  probably  as  little  flattering  to  him, 
if  he  were  to  ask  what  the  masters  of  French,  American,  and  other  mer- 
chant ships,  say  of  our  Indiamen ;  and  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that  when 
Surcouff  was  congratulated  on  the  capture  of  the  Kent  Indiaman,  by  the 
Confiance  of  sixteen  guna,  lie  observed  :  " '  I  claim  no  merit  or  praise  for 
such'  achievement,  as  I  conceive  it  is  only  requisite  for  a  French  officer 
to  reach  the  deck  of  an  Indiaman  to  ensure  auccess." 

A  Naval  Officer. 
-   J«ne  18,  IB2S. 


moM  THR   ARABIC   OF  TOGKAI. 

Thou  sleeps!  wliile  t!ie  eves  ofihe  planets  are.natching, 

il«giinlles<i  of  love  nna  of  me. 
I  ileep ;  but  my  dreams,  at  Ihy  lineaments  catching, 

Present  me  with  □otliiog  but  tliee. 
Tliou  art  changed,  wlijle  die  colour  of  night  changea  not, 

Uke  the  fiiding  alhirementH  of  day. 
I  am  changed  ;  for  all  beauty  lo  me  seems  a  blot, 

While  the  joy  of  my  heart  is  away. 
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ON   TRB  TRADE   OF   THB    BUGIS,   IN   THB   INDIAK 
ARCHIPEl^GO. 

The  more  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  raise  corn,  and  febricate  cotton  cloths,  in  which 
they  cloche  themselves ;  while  the  uncivilized  portioii  of  the  same  people 
feed  on  roots,  and  wander  naked  through  the  forests  of  the  islands.  They 
consist,  together,  of  four  or  five  distiact  tribes,  xpeaking  as  many  different 
languages.  These  are  the  Bugis,  the  Macassar,  Mandar,  Kaili,  and 
Menado  :  of  these,  by  far  the  most  considerable,  in  point  of  numbers  and 
improrement,  are  the  Bugis,  who  are  themselres  again  sub<liTided  into 
many  nations,  united,  however,  by  the  common  ties  of  similar  language 
and  similar  institutions.  Among  the  Bu^s  nations,  there  is  but  one  tribe 
distinguiahed  for  maritime  enterprise  and  commercial  spirtl, — the  W^^o, 
or  more  correctly,  Tuwajo  people.  When,  therefore,  the  trade  of  the 
Bufps  is  spoken  of,  it  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  be  understood  aa 
roeanutg  the  trade  of  this  people  only. 

The  original  country  of  Wajo  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Celebes,  on  the 
northern  banks  of  an  extensive  fresh-water  lake,  about  twenty-four  miles 
in  breadth.  The  ontlet  from  this  lake  is  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Boni,  and  which  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  tons  burtlien.  Such 
is  the  original  country  of  this  remarkable  race,  where  they  live  under  a 
true  federal  aristocracy,  the  inferior  chie&  being  elected  from  particular 
bmilies  in  which  their  dignities  are  hereditary,  and  the  chief  of  the 
whole  union  being  chosen  by  the  rest,  and  holding  his  oftce  during  good 
behaviour.  The  people  of  Wajo  pay  neither  land-tax  nor  any  other 
species  of  contribution,  being  exempt  even  from  imposts  on  trade  of  any. 
sort  or  description.  The  inferior  chiefs  support  themselves  from  their 
own  domains,  and  other  private  revenue ;  and  the  Arumatua,  or  president 
of  the  union,  alone  obtains  three  days'  personal  serviijes  in  the  year,  one 
in  ploughing-lime,  one  in  seed-time,  and  one  in  the  time  of  harvest.  The 
Wajo  men  are  perfectty  free  to  go  abroad  and  return  at  pleasure.  It  is 
thepndeofa  freeman  of  Wajo,  that  "no  chief  or  prince  can  shut  the 
gatM  of  the  country  against  him  ;"  and  they  often  dwell  vich  satisfaction 
iffion  this  advantage,  repeating  the  expression.  The  other  govemmenta 
of  Celebes  are  more  arbitrary,  and  far  less  favourable  to  industry.  Under 
tbem  a  tythe  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  is  paid  to  the  sovereign  as  a' 
tax.  Corveii  are  frequent,  military  services  oppressive,  and  no  subject 
cxn  qoit  the  cooutry  without  the  will  of  the  government,  in  itself  a  for- 
midable instrument  both  of  oppression  and  taxation. 

The  advantages  of  the  free  form  of  government  now  described,  not- 
withstanding the  turbulence  and  anarchy  to  which  it  is  occasionally 
liable,  are  the  tme  sources  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  Wiyos. 
Actuated  by  these,  -this  tribe  has  colonized  in  ahnost  every  maritime 
country  of  the  Archipelago,  where  they  preserve  their  original  manners 
and  habits,  while  their  commercial  voyages  extend  from  Manilla  to 
Aeheen,  and  from  Siam  to  New  Guinea;  it  being  observed,  that  the 
parent  country  is  b^'  no  means  that  which  now  carries  on  the  most  ex- 
teiMve  ftweign  trade.  It  is  singular,  that  this  people  should  be  the  sole 
UtiTe  carriers  of  the  Archipelago,  all  the  other  tribes  confining  them- 
■tlrea  to  mere  coHting  voyages.    When,  tm  example,  we  hear  thU  tbfl 
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islsDds  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  Macassar,  Mandar,  and  KaQi,  in  Celebei, 
Gresik  in  Java,  PasiT  And  Cuti  in  Borneo,  and  uinUaT  places,  cany  on  a 
trade  with  the  new  settlement  of  Sin^pore,  tiiis  alwaya  meane  the  trade 
of  the  Bugis  of  Wajo  ;  for  we  here  never  «ee  a  trading  native  of  Bali  or 
Lombpk,  nor  of  the  greater  oumbar  of  the  other  places,  although  their 
commodilieB  be  brought  (o  u«  in  abundance,  and  ours  be  coateyed  to 
tbem  in  return. 

The  foUowiug  is  the  most  correct  list  which  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, of  the  number  of  the  WaJo  prabus,  or  vessels,  caiijing  on  fj^eiga  . 
trade  ;  and  the  etatemcpt  wiU  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  view  of 
the  extent  and  importance  of  each  particular  branch  enumerated  \ 

SuRibawa,  40 ;  East  Coait  of  Borneo,  66  ^  West  Coast  of  ditto,  2<L; 
Original  Country  of  the  WaJiM,  20 ;  Mandar.in  Celebes,  200;  Kaili,  in 
4itto,  )00;  Ma«assar,  11)0;  Bouiratti,  a  small  island  between  Celebes 
and  Sumbawd^SO;  Pari  Pari,  in  Celebes,  10;  Bali  and  Lombok,  50; 
Java, 50;  Flore8,50:  making  a  total  uf  786  [Hahus. 

Those  which  visited  Singapore  alone,  last  year,  amounted  to  ninety  ; 
and,  in  the  present  year,  they  have  not  been  short  of  120,  although  the 
war  of  Celebes  has  kept  away  nearly  all  the  vessels  of  Wiyo  Proper,  of 
Pari  Pari,  and  Boniratti,  Their  burthen  is  commonly  from  twaoty  to 
Kxty  tons,  and  the  average  value  of  their  cargoes  cannot  well  be  atti- 
mated  at  less  than  4000  dollars  each.  A  few  rich  ones,  chiefly  carrying 
birds'  nests  and  tortoi»e-shetI,  have  imported  cargoes  joto  SingapcMie, 
valued  at  30,000  dollars.  These  cargoes  vary  accoiding  to  the  countitsa 
froni  which  the  Bugis  sail ;  but  the  details  ara  too  extensive  to  find  room 
in  aabort  essay  of  this  nature.  The  fallowing  brief  recital,  however,  will 
Qpnrey  Borne  general  notions  in  regard  to  them : 

'  The  traders  of  Wajo  Proper  chiefly  export  cotton  cloths,  maau&ctured 
hy  the  women  of  their  own  country.  The  traders'of  Bali,  Lombokj  and 
Java,  export  cotton  febrics,  the  manufactures  of  those  oiuntrias,  with , 
rice  and  oil.  The  traders  of  Mandar  export  oil,  rice,  and,  within  the 
last  year,  some  coffee.  Those  of  Kaili  export  a  great  deal  of  gold ;  those 
of  Macassar,  cloths,  tortoise-shell,  and  sea-flug.  The  traders  of  the  east 
qoast  of  Borneo  deal  in  etcnlent  birds'-nests  and  tortoise-^ell ;  and  those, 
of  Flores  in  the  same  commodities. 

The  communicatioa  between  the  eastern  &Dd  western  portions  of  tba 
Archipelago,  through  means  of  the  Bngia,  is  still  imperfect,  owing  to  tha 
esiateoce  of  the  s[Hce- monopoly.  When  this  is  abandoned,  (a  oonsum* 
mation  which  the  tone  and  (Iwracter  of  tlianotesexchanged  between  ih* 
Dutch  and  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  experience  of  its  ah-, 
surdity  and  utter  iacompatibiiity  with  every  {vinniple  of  good  or  just 
government,  which  the  recent  visit  of  tha  Qoveroor-Geseral  will  have 
afforded,  gives  reasonable  ground  to  hope  must  isMnediiitfliy  fbUow,)- 
then  the  commerce  in  spices  will  necessarily  become,  of  all  otheia,  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  Bugis  trade.  la  tha  iqeanwhile,  it  brioga 
to  us  small  quantities  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  with  bird*  of  paradise,  and , 
other  curious  objects,  from  the  distaat  islands  of  Canm,  the  Ai>oos,  wd 
New  Guinea.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  Bugis  aj«  «aly  carriera 
and  general  merchants,  and  have  my  littk  share  in  the  collection  or 
nreparations  of  the  artiolea  which  eompos*  their  cargoes.  Spicea*  and 
biros  of  paradise,  for  example,  are  su^ed  Bo  tbem  by  -the  neynw  oC 
CoTftm  and  New  Guinea ;  and  aaa-ahig,  U*rtoi«»-slwll,  a»d  bJTds'-awts, 
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by  %  liufpUar  ampbibioiu  race  called  B^ao,  who  lira  a  waDderiiig  life  in 
^urboUa,  without  any^  other  home  or  habinui(M],deTadDg  their  existeaca 
to  fiahing. 

l^e  commoditiea  which  the  Bqgia  carry  avay  from  the  European  set- 
tlemests,  may  be  shortly  enumerated  :  they  consist  oropiam,  gunpowder, 
Gre-BTini,  iroo,  coarse  Beogd  cdtton  gopds,  Europe  ciuDtxea,  and  same 
hroad-clotha,  raw  silk,  Chinese  pottery,  SiameM  and  Chineae  culinary 
titaiinls,  aod  Jaraoeae  tohaeco. 

Id  the  detaifs  which  we  have  now  furnished,  we  hare  takes  Bo  notloa 
«f  the  iDtereourse  between  Celebes  and  the  Onlf  of  Caipentario,  In  New 
Holland,  because  this,  lo  truth,  is  no  Bugis  tralle  at  all,  beiug  conducted 
by  (he  Chinese,  who  employ  the  boats  aud  mariners  of  tbe  Dutch  aettte-< 
meat  of  Macassar  (not  Bugls),  to  which  place  alune  the  trade  ia  confined. 
This  branch  of  industry  is,  in  fact,  a  fishery,  and  not  a  regular  branch  of 
OMDiDeroe,  tbe  sole  object  of  it  being  te  (upfdy  tbe  CUhye  mailet,  It 
ie,  In  a  word,  an  insulated  traffic,  at  present  utterly  nncoanectad  with 
the  spiiited  enterprises  of  the  Bugis  merchants. 

'  Wuo  we  eonslder,  tliat  the  voyage  from  Gelebee  to  the  Gulf  of  Car* 
^taiio  is  more  distant  and  dangerous  than  that  to  the  furthest  eatremUy. 
dfthe  Indian  Arobipelago;  that  the  Gulf  of  Caj:)>eDtaiia  itself  is  within, 
the  hdtudet  of  hurricanes  and  tornados;  and  that  neither  the  soil  nor 
chmale  of  the  neighbouring  portion  of  New  Holland  ara  reported  to  ha; 
^TunraUe,  or  c«n  be  fitted  for  tbe  European  constitution ;— we  most 
dMbi  tba  aagacity  and  iirtelligence  of  those  who  have  recommended  to 
his  Hv**ty'*  MiiUatars  the  esUbUshmeat  of  a  British  colony,  having  for 
its  priDcipal  otyslot  the  formation  of  an  emporium,  to  attract  a  liupe  iiAT^ 
of  thegenentl  conmeMe  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  tuch  a  aituatioit, 
There,  we  ihoohl  ask,  (should  the  Bugis  be  penuaded  to  resort  to  such  a 
atttleaaat,)  are  they  to  obtain  the  assorted  caqoes,  which  at  present 
aonet  them  to  the  western  ports  of  the  Archipelago  7  Aod  where,  iq  re- 
tan,  an  Englishraea  to  obtain  those  assorted  articles,  which  are  )odis- 
fiawhly  ifequiate  to  consdtute  a  cargo  for  Europe,  and  which  the  whole 
Cpaunerc*  bf  the  Bugis,  pitt  together,  even  were  it  cei)t«red  at  this  spot, 
wonU  not  supply?  ror  they  deal  only  in  ooatly  articlee  occupying  trifling 
roan ;  and  the  great  staples  of  ctdonial  produce,  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  a  homeward  cargo,  and  which  alone  would  make  the  li^e  important, 
voold  be  altogether  wuitti^.— Singapore. 


alas!  that  MOaNIN<}>  SEEN    '90  ttLlGUt. 

AlisI  thatmoming,  seensobright, 
Oleattifaig  in  aH  its  vest  of  light, 
Sbaald  erer  fly, 
Aod  leave  the  sky, 
,  Ta  vaiuth  into  gloomy  nigtu. 

%s  thus  the  mom  of  life,  which  gjows 
In  splendid  thiU  that  mock  the  rose. 

Sees  sorrow  blicht 

lis  hour*  of  light, 
And  taidnighl  datfeaasa  shade  its  due  1 
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Our  inteUigence  from  tbe  Eastern  world  a  greftdy  incroanng  in  iote- 
raat,  as  the  Bonnese  war  is  erideiitly  drawUg  to  a  emu.  Th«  plot 
tfaickeiu  on  all  sides;  for  twelve  months  the  Indian  Government  has 
been  mustering  its  forces/  and  precipitating  them  upon  its  opponent  of 
the  "  golden  foot."  llie  war  is  now  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  territories ; 
and  the  season  is  arrived  when  we  look  with  eagerness  for  the  event, — 
whether  he  will  be  terrified  into  instant  submission,  or  resolutely  hold 
out,  and  expose  our  troops  to  the  hardships  of  a  third  campaign.  The 
Burmese  may  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  rains,  when  they  well  know  the  hostile  operations  of  their 
invaders  must  in  snspehded.  The  present  prospects  of  the  war,  as  col- 
lected from  official  despatches  and  other  public  documents,  will  he  giv«i 
under  the  proper  heads;  but  we  shall  here  intFoduce,  as  more  interesting 
to  those  who  wish  for  correct  information  respecting  the  realslateof 
affaire  in  India,  the  subatance  of  various  private  letters  lately  received. 

Among  other  things,  they  advert  to  the  departure  from  that  country  of 
Mr.  John  Adam,  who  has  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  on  the  voyt^ 
homewards.  We  ehall  therefore  abstain,  at  present,  from  any  remails 
whatever  on'  (he  public  conduct  of  that  gentleman,  having,  indeed,  no- 
thing  to  add  or  alter  in  the  optoinns  already  expreesed.  On  puUic 
grounds,  none  can  wiah  more  dncerely  than  we  do  that  his  life  had  bem' 
longer  protracted  ;  but  as  it  has  happened  otherwise,  the  same  rigid  jus- 
tice is  due  to  his  Dieraorv  as  to  his  living  character.  Accidental  circum- 
stances have  associated  his  name  with  the  great  questions  which  involve 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  many  millions  of  British  subjects,  whose  inte- 
rests are  far  more  important  in  our  eyes  than  the  fate  of  any  individual, 
however  elevated  by  rank  or  fbrtune.  The  remarks  of  our  Indian  corre- 
spondents are,  therefore,  laid  before  our  readers  with  that  strict  impar- 
tiality due  to  all  men  at  all  times.     One  obaerves; — 

"  Mr.  John  Adam  is  gone  home  in  the  Albion,  but  without  rec^ving 
any  of  those  parting  honours  which  Mr.  Fergusson  said,  iu  the  Town- 
Hall,  in  August  1833)  ought  to  he  reserved  to  crown  the  close  of  bis 
career.  A  vote  of  a  service  of  plate  was  exfvesely  postponed  on  that 
ground;  and  now  that  he  has  retired  from  the  countiy,  these  gentlemen 
will  not  give  him  a  final  testimosy  of  their  approbation  by  way  of  viati- 
cum, and  to  grace  bis  return  te  his  native  land.  Some  of  his  friends  did 
meet  at  the  hoose  of  Mr.  Laricins,  and  resolved,  for  reasons  which  they 
scarcely  ventured  to  exiwess  but  by  vague  hints,  (as,  that  "  the  day  was 
gone  by ;"  that "  it  would  not  look  well  towards  Lord  Amherst,"  Sec.)  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  require  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tirii  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  in  the  Town-Hall,  to  take  into  consideration 
a  &rewell  address  to  be  presented  to  the  bonoumble  John  Adam,  Esq., 
who,  tome  eighteen  months  ago,  had  been  Gforernor- General  of  India. 
Mr.  Chionery,  the  arlial,  has  made  very  little  progress  with  the  sitting 
[ncture  which  was  voted  to  Mr,  Adam,  or  the  equestrian  which  was  v)(«d 
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to  Lord  HaatJngs ;  and  considering  the  elow  rate  at  which  lie  proceedB 
witb  such  works,  I  really  think  he  should  begin  during  the  fint  months 
of  the  Gorernor's  administration,  instead  of  during  the  last.  No  time  . 
should  be  lost  in  seizing  Lord  Amherst's  likeness,  tor  there  is  no  saying 
how  BOOH  it  may  please  heaven  '  to  release  us  from  him.'  Various  back- 
grounds might  b«  imagined  for  such  a  picture;  and  every  month  will 
supply  materials  for  more.  What  need  1  say  of  the  dinner  given  by  the 
mercbants  of  Calcutta  to  Sir  Fraiicis~Macnagbten?^What  but  that- it 
was  equally  honourable  to  those  who  gave,  and  to  him  who  received  ? 
But  I  leave  them  to  your  mercy,  and  hope  you.  will  not  spare  them, 
llieyare  a  set  of  men  who  have  never  yet  shown  au  atom 'of  public 

Sirit.  Sir  Francis,  however,  deserves  credit  for  his  *  Considerations  on 
indoo  Law' :  it  is  the  only  book  that  gives  a  full  and  correct  view  of  the 
law ;  but  the  Pre&ce  is  obnoxious  to  severe  criticism,  both  in  matter  and 
maaoer,  doctrine  and  style." 

From  another  hand  we  have  the  following  picture  of  the  fedings  and 
optnioDs  of  Calcutta  society,  as  to  the  men  and  thiuge  acting  and  trans- 
acting  around  them :— "  We  are  all  as  amiable,  quiet,  and  orderly,  and 
coDseqnently  as  stupid,  as  any  set  of  animals  can  be,  that  are  as  we  are. 
]f  it  were  not  for  the  Burman  war,  I  do  not  know  what  people  would  get 
to  talk  about.  And  as  forour  poor  editors,  and  our 'well-regulated'lndian 
Papers,  they  ought,  I  am  sure,  to  bless  Mr.  Chew's  memory,  who  ori- 
g^ted  so  prolific  a  theme  for  them.  Another  great  benefactor  of  their 
brains  is  a  certain  Dr.  Paterson,  who  gi^es  lectures  on  phrenology  once 
a  fortnight  at  the  Asiatic  Society's  Rooms.  The  said  lectures  cause 
mighty  controversies  among  the  editors,  and  afford  matter  of  discussion^ 
not  easily  to  be  exhausted.  It  is  a  harmless  way  of  occupying  people's 
thoughts,  as  it  helps  to  prevent  them  from  turning,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
on  Governors  and  such  high  people.  As  for  politics,  every  one  seems  to 
think  it  tlie  wisest  p^oy  to  live  quietly,  and  let  things  take  their  chance. 
That  all  can  or  do  approve  of  this  state  of  affairs,  I  do  not  mean  to  say. 
There  are  many  who  would  wish  it  far  otherwise.  Our  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Adam,  is  leaving  us.  -  A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  dinner 
for  him;  but  it  would  not  do.  I  know  of  several  who  refused  to  have 
any  concern  with  it ;  but  Sir  F.  Macnagbten,  you  wilt  see,  went  off  with 
creat  eclaf,  although  there  were,  of  couree,  some  who  could  not  so  soon 
forget  the  registering  of  certain  Emulations.  Our  present  Governor- 
General  is  apparently  a  most  inofiensive  sort  of  man — quite  as  harmless 
as  the  white  norse  he  rides  on  ;  but  the  contempt  in  which  he  is  held  by 
all  Elfish' and  Natives,  is  really  almost  incredible.  Except  a  few  inti*' 
mate  friends  of  his  own,  I  verily  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say' 
there  is  not  a  living  soul  in  Calcutta  who  does  not  feel  tor  him  the  greatest ' 
mty  and  commiseralion.— Poor  cre&turel  there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  about 
Lim  to  dislike ;  and  in  his  own  house  he  is,  I  am  told,  very  agreeable  and 
pleasanL" 

He  is,  indeed/  to  be  pitied  ;  and  the  blame  rests  not  with  him,  but 
with  those  who  converted  a  "  pleasant,"  "  mild,"  and  "  amiable"  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  into  an  odious  Governor- General.  But  they  see 
BOW,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  it  before,  that  a  mind  may  be  well  stM^ed 
with  private  virtues,  yet  be  too  weak  a  soil  for  any  public  ones  to  Nourish 
in.  Notwithstanding  the  total  suppression  of  public  opinion,  and  the  in- 
OrtnM  £br«W,  Put.  7,  L  |c 
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terdict  puied  to  prevent,  if  poMible,  the  lodian  eomiDuiui^  from  eren 
dunldag  on  public  K&in,  the  conduct  of  Government  ia  regarded  with  a 
general  feeling  of  diaguat,  which  is  tbe  more  intense  because  penoni  are, 
obliged  to  confine  it  within  iheir  own  breuts.  If  they  were  allowed  to 
difcuas  public  aSain,  tbej  would  hare  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  diacri- 
ninating  what  wai  praiseworthy  from  what  might  be  ceosurable :  at 
present  all  ia  condemned  in  tlie  maas.  Anothet  Correspondent  observes  i— 
"  There  ia  not  a  person,  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  adminiatn- 
lion,  (in  which  I  include  Sir  Edward  Paget,)  who  would  not  be  ahnoat 
uninrBally  oondemned,  if  the  public  voice  could  be  heard.  I  pity  Sir 
Edward  from  my  heart ;  ior  I  know  he  meana  and  Mrives  to  do  widl. 
But  fae  is  aiirnNUided  by  such  a  set  of  pitiful  animala,  that  it  makes  one's 
bloAd  boil  to  think  the  interests  of  th4  army  ahoidd  be  ia  the  hands  of 
•Itch  a  sM  of  selfish,  low-minded,  iatemsted  wretches.  Scarce  one  of 
them  has  a  single  pure  or  generouii  thought  for  the  army's  woU.  Tbey- 
think  of  themselres  alone ;  the  gratification  of  their  own  avarice  and 
malice  ;  the  promotion  of  their  fTiei)de,.aDd  the  depression  of  tbeir  ene- 
mies, ft  is  tmly  lamentable  that  Sir  Edward  (wlio  is  really  a  noble- 
minded,  honest,  and  independent  man)  should  be  oMiged  to  rely  on  the 
sdvice  of  such  creatures.  It  is  equally  TQiooos  to  hia  reputation  and  to 
the  Indian  army.  From  this  cla^a,  however,  I  mast  except  Sir  Stamford 
WhittiDsham  and  Col.  Stevenson,  who  do,  I  believe,  act  honestly.  Thv 
fbrmer,  from  being  on  the  ataff  of  the  King's  army,  cannot,  however,  do 
all  the  good  he  would,  since  be  cannot  interfere  in  mady  things  which 
he  Beet  with  regret.  The  latter,  from  variona  causes — his  dislike  to' 
Uosiness,  and  his  plain  modeat  character — has  tiot  dmt  weight  wlii^  his' 
ibtegrity  and  jndgment  endtle  bim  to  have.  He  does,  however,  man- 
good  in  a  qniet  way  than  most  people  are  aware  of." 

.  We  now  tarn  In  another  covmiinication,  which  taksa  a  more  pf^bvod 
view  of  Indian  jpdi tics,  and  on&lds  some  new  rarcnmstances  worthy  of 
alteation  :—"  Evciy  tetter  (says  ibe  writer)  that  has  been  wriuen  tmo 
India  during  the  last  twelve  months  must  have  described)  in  strooger  wut 
stfOBger  Uaguago,  the  entire  unanimity  which  prevails  among  all  nnks 


ef  peoj4a,  as  to  we  ntlef  unfitneai  of  Lonl  Amhent  to  be  Governor- Gene- 
ral of  Iiidia,  and  their  iocreasioB  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Williajn  Beodnck,  or  aome  other  competent  auccessor.  The  tectmd  cam- 
paign ^^ast  the  Bunneae  is  closiog,  and  now  it  appears  there  must  be  a 
ikvd,  uter  aatgectiog  die  troops  to  the  sickliness  of  a  secood  rainy  sea- 
son, which'  it  ia  sa|ipMed  will  overtake  General  Morrison  at  Arracan,  and 
Sir  A.  Campbelt  at  Frome.  The  attempt  to  advance  from  Sylhet  ta . 
Moaofpore  is  abandoned  by  General  Shuldham'a  divisioo  as  impractic»< 
Uc,  There  is  net  a  Cocker  in  Ltntdoa  at  this  moment  more  ignorant  of 
ow  smith  mstfrtt  'frontier  than  the  Bengal  Govemmeat  was  when  it  de- 
chnd  wVi  with  all  aolennlty,  against  the  Burmsse.  Supposing  tbtf 
war  at  last  victoriously  terminated,  it  is  a  question,  whether  we  Ou^it  to 
abstain  from  making  any  addition  to  our  territory,  or  to  include  the  whole 

E evince  of  Arracan  within  our  fiiture  frontier.  THe  decision  will  pro-  , 
hly  be  in  fiw6ur  of  the  latter  B!teraatit«i  on  account  of  Oie  mounUIn- 
ova  barrier  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  of  the  convenient  har- 
bours it  affords.  The  inhabitants  are  friendly,  sad  would  make  good 
soMlera  in  climates  hostile  to  the  conititndon  of  ottr  iip-countiy  ttfoj*. ' 
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fa  the  IMKO  time,  it  u  certttin  that  no  dieturbEUiM  could  occui  In 
tbeuimTproTiDcefl,  without  cauaing  tlie  greatest  alann  ani]  aiie&Hiaeu. 
Sir  John  Malci^ro  bu  truly  said,  that  our  empire  in  the  Baat  ia  '  not 
MCDT«  for  a  daj  except  under  the  management  of  an  able  and  finn 
filler.'  What  then  must  it  be  under  the  present?  But,  in  truth,  it 
nem  can  enjoy  true  safety  under  the  ahlest  chief  whom  Engtand  , 
eonld  wad,  nntil  we  withdraw  the  restrictions  on  Colonization,  wliich 
hare  be«n  continued,  with  a  degree  of  petreraeness  amounting  to  infatua- 
tion, long  after  men's  eyes  have  been  opened  to  tiieir  danger  and  folly. 

In  a  prirata  letter,  underdale  of  April  4th,  it  i*  rtated,  that  "  The  whoU 
fnny  has  been  extremely  disgusted  by  a  late  Qeneral  Order  of  the  Gorer- 
nof-Geueral  iu  Council,  requiring  commandiog  officers  of  diriaioai  aod 
beads  (rf  departments,  to  send  aiuuudly  to  the  Secntaiy  of  Covenuneat  in 
the  Military  Department,  or  to  the  Adjutant-Oeneral,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a  confidential  report  on  the  cjnalification*  of  all  the  aUff  officers  employed 
mdertbem.  lliereportareceiTedbythe Adjutant-Geoeialaretobetrans- 
fctrad  to  the  office  of  the  Military  Secietary  to  Oorerament,  who  Is  m(»«- 
OMT  to  nibmit  what  obserratlons  occur  to  him  on  the  mode  of  transacting 
bwsJBMs  with  the  different  departments  which  directly  communicate  with 
his  office.  It  w  obrions  that  this  order  strikes  directly  at  the  dlsnity  and 
aadiority  of  the  CommmdeT-rn-Cbief,  and  givei  to  the  Military  Secretary 
to  0<M«rnment  a  degree  of  power,'  which  (howerer  mnch  he  may  already 
pill  BIS  it  in  snbMaoce,)  is  irreconcileable  with  all  ideas  of  constitntional 
ionn  aad  decency.  I  aay  nothing  (adds  the  writer)  of  the  innumerable 
practicid  abautditiei  to  which  it  must  neceisarily  give  occasion.  It  ia 
Mid-tbat  tlw  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  see  its  true  import  and  ten- 
deacT  till  after  he  had  consented  to  its  promalgation.  How  it  will  be 
got  rid  of,  (for  no  degree  of  modification  will  render  it  useful,  judicious, 
and  tolerable,)  remains  to  be  seen." 

Ia  a  former  Number  #e  noticed  the  'formation  of  an  Apprend^ng  So- 
c«My  at  CaleuttBr  and  intimated  our  opintoa.  that  it  was  a  scheme  to 
pnwUp  oecopatien  for  those  whom  certain  pious  msmbers  of  the  Bengal 
Goraniment  wish  to  make  ChiiatianB,  wliile  they  at  the  same  time  sup- 
pott  a  syUem  of  poUcy'whicfa  renders  it  extremely' difficult  for  the  Con- 
Tarts  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  A  writer  on  the  spot  pronounces 
the  Apprentietng  Socie^  to  be  "  a  vain  attempt  to  war  with  the  laffs  of 
nature,  by  forcing  a  demand  for  labour  wliich  cannot  axist  under  the 
present  restrictive  system  which  so  effectually  stunts  tlie  growA  of  India. 
The  most  experienced  penons  in  the  country  think  it  a  premature  at- 
tempt; that  is,  they  think  it  can  do  no  good  wiMoKf  CoTooiiatioa,  but 
with  Coloointion  it  would  be  useleis," 
,  A  tract  has  been  published  in  Calautta  felativa  to  the  ol^eot  of  the 
Anrentieing  Soeie^  lately  formed  there  for  improriog  tbei^nditioB  of 
lodo-BritoDS ;  in  which  the  author  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Hatquis  of 
Hastiofs,  sbowing  the  benevolent  desire  ot  that  BoblamMi  to  forward  tUs 
praiseworthy  atteoipi.  His  Lordship  advetts  to  ths  proposal  of  sending 
a  naaiber  (^  the  youlhs  to  be  bred  up  with  reepaotaUe  tradesmen  in 
England,  and  <xpcassoa  himsrff  as  follows  tO' the  antbor; — 

"  Your  jttdicMaa  and  benevolent  expositloti  of  a  plan  for  improving 
tka  coaditioa  of  Isde-Britoas  has  been  perused  by  me  with  peculiar 
pleasure.    If  it  be  not  inconvenient  to  you,  I  should  be  happy  to  con- 
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verw  n^th  yoa  on  the  subject,  beuiue  I  haj^n  be  so  urcunutuiced, 
BS  that  I  may  poawbly  have  the  meaoa  of  practically  £orwardiDg  your  pro- 
ject. The  Tower  Hamlets,  though  not  within  the  limiu  of  the  city, 
form  a  consideraUe  part  of  the  metropolis.  You  may  judge  their  extent 
and  population,  by  my  meotioDing  that  they  furni^  two  regjmeqta  of 
militia.  As  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  district,  I  nominate  atl  the  magis- 
trates ;  so  that  I  could  put  under  their  special  protection  any  of  the  lads 
sent  from  this  country  to  be  instructed  in  trades.  This  would  secure  the 
apprentices  from  ill  treatment,  and  insure  for  them  a  ready  return  to  In-> 
dia  when  they  desired  it.  As  part  of  my  dominion  is  separated  from  the 
city  by  only  an  almost  imagina^  line,  the  opportunities  of  being  well  in- 
structed in  different  brsDcfaes  of^busiiiesa  would  be  as  good  as  could  be 
ftiund  any  where ;  and  I  suppose  no  entrance  fee  would  be  expected, 
since  the  apprenticeship  does  not  lead  to  the  freedom  of  the  city." 

Although  India  is  not  provided  with  hosts  of  projectors,  like  the  parent 
■tate,  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  this  ingenious  race  of  men,  who  la- 
bour BO  indefatigably  to  devise  methods  for  ridding  people  of  their  super- 
fluous cash.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Bengal  newspapers,  has  pub- 
lished a  scheme  for  a  joint-stock  company,  to  which  the  whole  Service, 
civil  and  military,  is  invited  to  subscribe,  iu  shares  of  1000  rupees,  a 
capital  stock  of  one  crore  and  forty  lacs.  The  main  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  be,  to  provide  the  means  of  remitting  money  to  England  at  a 
more  favourable  rate  of  exchange  than  one  shtllbg  and  tenpence  for  tbe 
rupee.  But  there  is  nothing  too  great  or  too  little  for  it  to  undertake. 
For  details,  we  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  great  [vojector  himself, 
which  has  not  yet  reached  us. — "  Judging  from  internal  evidence,  (a 
Correspondent  observes,)  the  great  unknown  can  be  no  other  than  Bush 
Trotter,  as  no  other  person  could  write  so  much  nonsense  of  that  particu' 
lar  quality." 

It  is  stated,  that  the  old  territory  of  Bengial,  occupying  the  ipace  of 
162,000  square  miles,  contaiaed  in  1820,  39,679,000  soub ;  thus  ex- 
hibiting a  denser  population  than  any  equal  proportion  of  the  ^be, 
China  not  excepted. 

The  Scotsman  in  the  JEaai  mentions  some  cnrious  facts,  with  B])pro- 
|Hiate  remarks  thereon,  which  have  been  quoted  by  another  lod^  Edi- 
tor for  such  of  his  readers  as  delight  in  *'  ihree'yeais-old  convenioas,  and 
bfead-and-butter-sBcrificiug  saints  "  ^— 
■ "  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Meeting  of  Ladies,  held  at  the  Old 
Church  Room,  (Calcutta,)  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  January,  tii^ 
pbaied  to  dwell  with  cousideiable  complacency  on  anecdotes  of  a  little 
girl  sitting  under  a  tree  and  reading  a  little  catechism — a  fitHe  Native 
girl  teaching  a  gi^y-headed  Brahmin  to  spell  in  his  old  age — a  little  Na- 
tive girl  of  three  j/eart  old  overheard  in  a  lane  of  Calcutta  repeating  to 
boselfportionsofWatta'a  Catechism— and  last,  but  not  least,  a  little  boy 
making  an  agreement  with  his  mamma  to  receive  eight  annas  roondtly,  in 
lien  of  eating  butter  to  his  bread,  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for  female 
education!  Anecdotes  like  these  (sm. the  &oftm4M)  may  be.  tolerated 
in  tbe  nursery,  but  surely  stories  ot  little  three-yeais-«ld  saints,  and 
exemplary  little  boys  who .  abstain,  from  bread  and  butler,  (huiU  be 
spared  to  meetings  composed  of  peiftons  superior  in  yeaiB^  and  we  su^ 
pose  in  understand iog,  to  mere  children." 
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C^talD  military  moremenU  Iiad  takea  place  in  the  upper  proTioces,  in 
consequenc«  of  diaturbancea  at  Bhurtpore,  occasioned  hj  the  death  of  the 
Teigniog  prince.  This  was  Rajah  BulderSingb,  son  of  Ruqjeet  Singh,  who 
died  suddenly  at  Goberdua  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  leaving  his  heir, 
ftchild  of  seven  years  old,  under  a  regencyi  Theboy  had  been  recognised 
urightfttlBiic(!eeaoronly  a  few  days  before,  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  Tfaeold  Ranee,  however,  wished  tohave 
the  sole  management  of  the  country ;  and  an  uncle,  on  ttie  other  hand, 
determined  to  assume  the  authority  of  sole  R^ant.  With  this  view,  hav- 
ing gained  over  three  battalions  to  his  cause,  he  placed  picquets  and 
sentinels  throughout  the  town,  attacked  the  fbrt,  blew  the  gates  open, 
entered,  and  t^Xed  himself  on  the  throne, — after  murdering  oae  of  bis 
relatives,  who  was  cut  down  at  the  very  foot  of  it  He  professed,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  acted  on  purely  disinterested  motives,  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  usurping  the  sovereignty,  but  merely  intended  to  act  as  guar- 
dian of  the  child,  under  whose  name  business  should  be  carried  on.  On 
the  2Ist  of  March,  the  62d  regiment  of  Native  Infantry  received  orders 
to  proceed  from  Barra  to  Muttra,  towards  which  field  batteries  were  ta 
pn>ceed  on  the  24tb ;  and  troops  were  concentrating  thither,  from  all 
sides,  to  su[n>ort  Sir  David  Ochterlony  io  effecting  an  adjustment.  The 
strength  of  the  place  is  well  known,  as  it  is  not  yet  foi^tten  that,  only 
kbout  twenty  years  ago,  it  baffled  all  the  efibrts  of  the  British  army  under 
General  Lake.  Its  present  possessor,  however,  seems  more  desirous  of 
attaining  his  end  by  fair  means,  be  having  sent  several  bushels  of  sweet- 
meats as  a  douceur  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony. 

It  is  the  usaal  policy  of  states  at  war  to  represent  their  enemies  as  mon- 
sters of  perfidy  and  cruelty.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  the  followii^  circumstance  shows  that  a  man's  bead  may 
remain  safe  on  his  shoulders  even  in  the  Burmese  capital.  A  letteff 
dated  Banleah,  26th  of  March  1825,  has  been  received  by  Mr.  G.  Gou- 
ger,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  announcing  the  safety  of  that  gentle- 
man's son,  who  bad  been  carried  offa  prisoner  by  the  Burmese,  alter  the 
capture  of  R«ngoou.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  :— 

"  J  hasten  to  communieate  the  glad  tidings  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
hopes  bdd  out  in  my  letter  of  the  4th  of  September.  Letters  recdved  by 
dte  ^iza  aM*  that  yonr  son,  Mr,  Oouger,  who  was  the  only  remaining 
fsifpatr  in  the  power  of  the  Burmese  at  the  time  of  the  caphire  of  Ran- 
goon, ia  still  in  exiMsnce.  The  proclamation  of  the  Burmese  Govern- 
meot,  prohibitiiig  vidciKe  or  ilUusage  to  any  Eonqwan  that  may  fall  into 
Ibcir  baods,  is  a  snffi^nt  assurance  of  his  eaiety,  and  ultimate  release,  of 
which  no  doubt  is  now  entertained."  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Gouger, 
'  in.,  js  the  only  European  at  Amerapoora,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 

log«x,  who  has  been  attached  to  the  Burmese  Court,  and  resident  there, 
naaily  twentj-nine  years.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  Burmese 
e^Htal  ia  a  most  fottunalo  circumstance  for  Mr.  Gouger,  who  happened 
Io  bo  not  only  neraonally  known  to  Mr.  Rogers,  but  on  terms  of  intiraacy 
with  tbftt  geatlenuu). 

The  folbwing,  which  U  part  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Burmese  Ga- 
Beralisslnio,  Bundoolah,  to  all  the  Burmaa  Chiefs,  gives  a  more  ^vourable 
Idea  of  the  humanity  of  their  mode  of  warfare  than  has  been  hitherto  ea- 
tnrtained :— "  Ai  for  the  foteignen  who,  during  the  present  war,  may 


s; 
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h&TC  bMD  Ulwa  or  put  to  death,  or  iQ-bwttcd,  dud  i*  now  bwroMbie ; 
bat  now  thould  an;  of  them  fall  into  our  hands,  tak«  csra  that  thegr  an 
not  killed  or  maltreated  in  any  way."  A>  thia  waa  fotind  among  tfaa 
papen  accideDtaUy  captured  iitytn  the  enemy,  more  reliftaco  may  be 
placed  on  ita  tincerily  and  good  faith  than  ie  dae  to  the  flaming  prooil^ 
mationa,  breathing  only  peace  and  mercy,  iasaed  by  thoae  who  are  wan- 
tonly and  unneceacarily  expoaing  an  innocent  people  to  all  the  bonm  of 
war. 

-    BAHOOOR    rORCB. 

In  oar  latt,  we  left  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  adrancing  in  full  forc« 
andoat  the  enem^,  with  a  proclamation  tbreatentng  to  orer-run  their 
Wilde  empire,  tetlms  them  he  had  already  di^iened  their  moat  powerfi^ 
armiea  lilu  chaff  before  the  wind.  It  ia  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lirei  intnuted  to  his  charge,  that  hie  deeds  will  not  be  n  raah  and  extraf 
TBgant  >«  hia  worda,  of  wluch  there  are  not  wanting  tome  greuodi  for 
^prehenaion.  But  before  we  detail  the  recent  Irenaactions,  we  may 
notice  the  extraordinary  piece  of  intelligence  receired  by  the  way  of  Sin- 
gapore, published  in  the  early  part  of  laat  mopth.  It  purported  to  be  the 
eubslance  of  despatches  fmm  die  Siamesa  Gnvemtaent  to  the  Resident  of 
that  aettlement,  and  the  chinnd  through  which  it  had  come  was  der 
•cribed  with  wonderful  precision,  so  that  no  doubt  of  its  entire  accuracy 
might  remain.  Tfae  first  item  of  news  in  this  despatch  was,  "  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Bunnan  empire  by  the  British  forces,  and  the 
capture  of  the  golden-footed  Monarch  with  hie  capital "  I  There  waa  also 
a  story  about "  a  massacre  "  having  taken  place  in  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Burmese  towna_  which  had  submitted  to  our  armi.  Tbf 
Commander  of  the  forces  haring  receired  the  submiseion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  left  a  garrison  in  the  plac«,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  it  is 
■aid,  were  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  the  treacheroas  Burmana  toae  upon 
the  soldiers,  and  put  them  all  hori  de  eombAt.  On  bearing  of  this 
bloody  catastrophe,  the  Geaetal  retnmed,  and  "  put  erer;  aoul  ufthat 
town^  people  to  the  sword  "  I  This  dffnal  vengeance,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, struck  such  terror  into  tile  rest  of  the  nation,  that  the  whole  em^ 
pire  initantly  submitted,  and  waa  in  ooci^Httwa  of  A*  Britiabtioopa.  As 
thiareput  reached  Bangkok,  tbeohief  sea-pott  of  Siam,  it  ia  nid,  aboot 
the  20th  of  March,  alt  this  most,  therefbn,  have  beta  aeoomplisbed  in 
tiK  coarse  of  two  or  three  weeks  1     Tte  army  which  took  poasMaon  of  a 


oonntiy  of  such  extent,  in  so  short  a  aeaoe  of  time,  was,  no  doubt,  well 

Suipped  with  aeren-league  boots  for  tfia  aanie«.     If  this  be  a  sample 
l^ameae  deapatchea,  it  i<  hardly  worth  while  to  notioe  ancrtber  which 


they  are  said  to  hare  sent  ta  the  Bengal  QoTomment,  ofiering  to  lend  k 
wsistanoe  againtf  the  Burmese  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

Leaving  fiction,  and  coming  to  fact,  it  will  be  remembtnd  that  (he 
Rangoon- forces  were  to  advance  in  two  diviaiona  supporting  each  othere 
<me  by  land,  under  ^  A.  Campbell  himself,  aad  the  other  by  the  river, 
under  the  immediate  command,  of  Brigadier- Qenetal  CotUn.  The  latter 
having  lefl  Rangoon  early  in  February,  reached  Teeait  on  the  IStfa, 
where  they  destroyed  aome  deaerted  stockades.  On  the  21st,  they  cap- 
tured two  stockades  at  Paulang,  which  occupied  both  banks  of  the  rivec, 
as  a  protection  to  that  place.  The  troops  then  pushed  on,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  impreesion  made  by  the  c^ture  of  the  twq  fonnw,  int' 
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uediatslj  attadud  the  gn$X  atoclude  of  Piuluig',  which  wu  caniei 
without  the  loM  of  ■  mftD,  iha  enttDj  ioMUatiy  eracuatiBg  it.  Qre&t 
adrantage  has  been  gained  in  theM  a&ira  by  the  use  of  the  aheU*  and 
Ttekata,  which  are  statod  to  be  the  chief  cbum  of  any  lo«  snatained  by 
Ibaeoemy,  and  njarded  as  the  bestnwaiui  £>r  uvlog  the  lives  of  our 
men  in  each  Mrrtce. 

Sir  Aivhibald  Campbell,  with  the  land  column,  which  ii  undei  his  im- 
mediate orders,  had  adraaced  to  Laing,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Ran* 
MOD,  by  the  22d  of  February,  bong  still  three  or  four  hundred  milec 
mn  the  Bwmcee  capital.  He  than  wiitee,  that  he  had  aa  f»i  metwith 
aooppoutlon,  although  a  strong  dinsioo  of  the  enemy  waited  hi*  approach 
at  the  otd  Taliea  foit  of  Uopbi ;  but  on  his  making  dispoeitkms  for  an 
attack,  they  retired  into  the  jungle.  "  The  Cariaa  inhabitants  of  the 
GooDtiy,"  he  aaya,  "  view  the  enpujsijin  of  the  Burmese  with  much  catit* 
&ction ;  their  niioed  villages  and  fields  laid  waste,  conrince  me  they 
most  be  sincerely  liappy  at  the  change."  Does  he  imagbe  ihem  so  stupid 
■s  sot  to  know  that  this  devastation  is  occauooed  hy  their  invaders  ?  He 
itatcs,  however,  that  they  have  received  our  people  with  kindness  and 
fiiendahip,  and  that  bis  proclamation,  before  noticed,  had  procured  iben 
some  asKstanoe  "  in  rice,  road-making,  and  slangbtered  bufialoet."  Of 
Ibe  bttter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  Burmese  geuerals  will  take  care  to  leave 
as  few  as  posnble  for  their  enemies.  The  Kee  Woongee  (or  Governor)  of 
Paulang,  on  tbe  capture  of  that  place  by  Brigadicr-Oieneral  Cotton,  bad 
retired  upon  Donabew,  where  the  Barmeee  force  still  remained  :  "  With 
what  intention,"  says  Sir  Archibald,  "  I  cannot  understand  ;  for  by  all 
the  rules  of  modem  wariare,  the  position  of  Donabew  is  tamed  the 
moment  I  reach  the  Inawuddyi  either  at  Saraoo  or  Naugnr."  The 
ivmer  of  these  places,  or  something  like  it,  (Sarawnh,)  is  laid  down  oa 
onr  map  to  the  left  of  the  Irrawnddy,  considerably  higher  than  Dtmabew. 
"  Tbe  intewmtiaQ,"  be  adds,  "  of  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  with  Um 
want  of  pontoons,  will  neeeesarily  prevent  me  from  deriving  die  fitll  ad* 
vantage  my  situation  would  otherwise  give  me ;  but  I  slkall,  at  leaatj. 
|rarent  the  Bormeaa  army  fiom  croesing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in 
■afiicieitt  time  to  eovo'  Prome.  I  do  not,  of  course,  expeot  to  reach  that 
foiat  without  eome  fighting;  bat,  to  the  btst  of  my  knowledge,  ittenia 
nothing  now  in  ny  front  tiuit  could  matoially  impede  my  progress  "  It 
ni^t,  however,  be  impeded  aot  less  effectually  by  tbe  hostile  army  left  in 
fais  rear,  while  be  d^tandson  supplies  to  be  sent  from  Rangoon  by 
the  coana  of  dw  river  on  which  tbe  Burmese  forces  wer^  encamped  at 
Doaabew.  An  to  their  posilinn  being  turned  bv  him,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, tbe  mcanii^  of  this  |iiinee  ii,  that  the  Burmese  army,  amount; 
iag  to  tba  formidable  nambo'  of  £0,000  men,  is  placed  between  him  and 
RangooB,  from  which  he  started,  and  is,  therefore,  cut  off  from  Prome 
and  AmerapQora.  It  ha*  been  well  remarked  by  '  The  Times,'  that 
**  this  is  one  view  of  the  subject;  but  that  another  is,  that  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  himself  has,  by  the  same  means,  been  turned  and  cut  (iff  fnmr 
his  own  bead -quartets  of  Rangoon."  The  question  then  is,  whether  thQ 
British  troops,  in  a  hostile  territory,  are  better  aUe  to- exist  without  com^^ 
wuaication  with  their  bead-qmrters,  or  tbe  Burmese  forces  in  their  own 
country,  without  direct  intercoume  with  their  capital  ?  In  the  words  of 
tbe  same  writer :  "  Qod  send  our  gallant  countrymen  well  through  it  i 
bat,  to  common  nndcntandiBgs,  it  does  seem  a  tremendous  thing  to  at- 
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tetDpttheiuTuionofiucbaD  immense  and  uokDOWDCouDlry,  defeated  by 
aimies  ao  numeroui,  at  leut,  if  not  discipUiwd,  with  &  detachnient  of  two 
UioiuaDd  men." 

On  the  4th  of  Marcli,  Sir  Archibald  hid  reached  the  town  of  Sana- 
waddy,  which  ia  «aid  to  be  about  eight  days'  inarch  fimm  Prome ;  that 
i»,  Buppodng  the  troops  to  ad  ranee  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day. 
'Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  ;  but  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of 
■uppliea,  which,  however,  were  daily  expe^ed  from  Rangoon.  These 
dependii^  on  the  river  being  kept  open  by  the  water  column,  his  progress 
.was  completely  cbedced  by  the  disaster  which  oocuned  to  Brigadier 
Cotton's  divinon.  Having  captured  a  place  called  Yang-yon-cha,  be 
proceeded  to  Donabew,  the  head-qnarten  of  the  Barmese  General  Bun- 
doolab,  which  he  attacked  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  succeeded  in  taldng 
tbe  first  stockade.  He  then  attacked  the  second,  but  was  rqnilsed  with 
great  loss,  and  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  on  b*ard  his  boata; 
In  this  unfortunate  affair,  Captains  Rose  and  Cannon  were  lolled  j  be- 
sides tbreeofficeiawouaded,  and  upwards  of  100  men  killed  and  wonnded. 
Brigadier  Cotton  had,  in  consequence,  dropped  down  the  river  a  few 
miles  to  await  for  reinforcements  from  Rangoon  under  Col.  M'Creagh. 
Hii  Majesty's  45th  Foot  had  arrived  there  from  Ceylon,  this  being  die 
BEVEVTR  regiment  of  King's  infantry  that  bad  been  landed  at  RangooA 
since  May  1624 1  while  there  were  besides  two  with  General  Morrison 
in  Arracan.  On  the  receipt  of  the  above  nn&vourable  intelligence,  Col. 
M'Creagh  was  expected  to  advance  immediately  to  reinforce,  according 
to  some  accounts,  Brigadier- General  Cotlon  ;  according  to  otbeiB,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  had  at  last  obtained 
tbe  carriages  and  bullocks  necessary.  It  is  mentioned,  that  the  account 
of  the  r^ulse  of  our  troops  at  Donabew  was  conveyed  to  him  "  wrapped 
round  a  qnill,  stuck  in  ttue  ear  of  a  Barman."  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  our  commanders  are  already  reduced  to  considerable  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  their  head-quarters.  At  the  sane 
time,  it  ^ipeara  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  division  was  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  (he  fate  of  General  Cotton's,  of  which  they  were  cidlecting 
mmours  from  Burmese  prisoner*.  The  Royals  and  some  artillery  had 
marched  from  Rangoon,  on  the  18th  of  March,  to  reiniorce  tlM  diviiiona 
in  advance ;  and  Sir  Archibald  being  compelled  to  retrograde  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  Donabew  about  the  Idtbof  that  month,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed the  [dace  would  be  regularly  invested.  -  Some  letters  also  speak  of 
the  Burmese  beginning  to  stockade  themselves  again  in  tbe  neighbovr- 
hood  of  Rangoon  I  Major  Sale  had  taken  Bassein,  tlM  enemy  having 
previously  burnt  tbe  town  to  the  ground ;  and  bis  fuitiier  progress  was  re- 
tarded for  want  of  provisions;  Prince  Sarrawaddy,  it  appears,  has 
undertaken  tbe  defence  of  Prome,  while  General  Bundocdah  continues 
entrenched  at  Donabew,  evidently  with  tbe  intention  of  catting  off  the 
supplies  of  onr  troops  should  they  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Oaths 
whole,  it  appears  that  the  Rangoon  force  had  taken  one  month,  from  tbe 
middle  of  February  to  tbe  middle  of  March,  to  advance  lew  than  half  dte 
distance  to  Prome ;  that  it  was  tben  compelled  to  Mtrograde  by  the 
•carcity  of  proviuons,  and  the  Btraogth  of  the  Bunaese  Scoot  left  is 
the  rear.  Supposing  the  entrenchments  at  Donabew- reduced  witbout 
any  toss  of  time,  and  the  army  of  fifty  thousand  said  to  ooenn  them  incapa- 
citated from  offering  further  annoyaace,  or  cutting  oB  nq>pKet,  Sir 
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A/chibaU  Campbell  adraodng  at  the  BBme  rate,  might  reach  Piome  be- 
tween the  middJe  aDd  thaeDd  of  April.  Hevould,  Uierefera^commeace 
the  siege  of  that  place  just  at  the  commenuement  of  th«  rainy  aeaaoa — a 
aecoad  part  to  the'Raugoon  expedition.  'Are  the  British  troops  under  his 
command  to  be  again  coudemoed  to  be  there  inactive  for  fire  or  six 
months,  at  a  great  distaace  from  their  supplies,  struggling  with  the  com- 
Inoed  erils  of  scarcity,  disease,  and  an  adverse  climBte,  and  surrounded 
by  a  hoMiIe  force  at  least  ten  tiiues  more  numerous  ?  For  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  to  think  of  maiotaiauig  himself  during  the  rains  among  the 
marshea  of  Prome,  seems  as  desperate  an  attempt  as  if  Napoleon  had 
rentnred  to  winter  amoDg-the  ashes  of  Jtfoscow.  - 

Letters  ftom  Martaban,  dated  the  ISth  of  FetH'Uary,  represent  the 
Siamese  as  up  in  arms  and  in  great  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place;  where  Col.  Smith,  C.  B.,  commanding  the  Light  Urigade,  is  de- 
legated for  tba  purposeof  connnunicating  with  the  Siamese  GoVeriimeiit. 
They  are  said  to  have  the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  poasession  of  that  place, 
ettber  by  fair  or  foul  means.  But  the  King  of  Siam  had  not  Teutured 
to  declare  his  views  publicly;  the  offers  of  assistance  to  us  beins  made 
navfficiallj  by  his  officers  alone  ;  his  Majesty  thus  leaving  himsell  a  loop- 
bole  through  which  he  might  escape  from  the  resentment  of  the  Burmese 
in  case  of  our  failure,  of  which  it  appears  he  is  still  too  apprehensive  to 
tr  ftiendship, 
e  subjoin  the  following  short  extoact  of  i  letter  given  in  the  Indian 
Joint  Bull,  respecting  the  capture  of  Bassein,  merely  premising  that  the 
leport  coBcerning  Sir  Archibald  CampheU's  proceedings  is,  as  usual,  con- 
tradieted  by  subnequent  accounts.  This  is  dated  Bassein,  Febraary  27 : 
T—"  You  cannot  expect  any  account  of  Baaaein,  as  it  is  imposrable  I  oaa 
idl  you  what  it  was  :  it  »  a  beap  of  burning  ruins,  hut  was  doubtless 
very  strong ;  some  of  the  townspeople,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Bur- 
nese,  tii.  Arabs,  Chinamen,  and  Madrassees,  have  come  in,  and  given 
us  much  informatiaa,  but  how  far  it  is  to  be  relied  on,  God  only  knows; 
however,  they  all  agree  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  has  given  fiuodoo- 
lah  a  thrashing  at  Donabew,  aod  has  advanced  towards  Prome.  They 
•ay  that  nevra  of  Bundoolah's  defeat  arrived  here  on  the  evening  we  took 
the  two  stockades  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  they  heard  of  our  taking 
the  stockades  the  next  morning,  which  induced  the  Burmese  to  destroy 
the  town  and  run  off;  tbey  Im  tbeir  heavy  guns,  and  lots  of  goats  and 
iowkf  and  at  present  we  are  lirii^  well.  We  ara  all  in  the  dark  as  to 
oar  fiilnre  destination,  and  begin  to  think  there  is  little  chance  of  getting 
away  before  therains  set  in.  As  for  peace,  these  gentry  do  not  seem  to 
■Miefstaod  the  term  ;  and  if  they  mean  to  follow  up  the  system  of  burn- 
ing all  the  towns,  we  shall  be  miserably  off  for  coverlag  for  ourselves  and 
Bwa,  who  are  now  living  under  tents  made  of  sails  from  the  ships."- 

We  may  add,  that  the  same  policy  is  adhered  to  by  the  Burmese  in 
athcf  quarters.  Our  troops,  as  thc^  advance,  find  the  countiy  every 
whenlaid  waste  before  tbeaa,  and  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
UKeBdiaries  employed  to  finish  the  work  of  destruction ;  a  dismal  mode 
irf  warfare,  but  the  surest  for  a  peofde  thinly  scattered  over  a  vastteiri- 
tory,  and  the  most  tutti  to  their  inraders. 

A  letter  quoted  in  tb^  Bimbay  Cmrter,  of  the  2<ith  of  March,  gives 
lh»folknping  u  the  disposition  of  the  Uwfi  destined  against  Aoiera- 
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LandDiv.    ma*rDif. 

H.  M.  13tk  Licbt  iBftDtrv ~  .    .  316 

aathRcciment 350  .    .  IH 

4titDltto       260  ..  114 

—  WUiDiit* 500  ,    .  1S8 

• 89th  Ditto SMI  ,.  144 

Midru  EuToueuk  Reginoal —  .    .  330 

9Ui  M.N.I 330  .    .  — 

12th  Ditto 400  .    .  — 

IBlhUittd -.  .    .  336 

~    28ih  Ditto 3M  .    .  — 

ZtthDitto aOO  .    .  ~ 

30tb  Ditto 4fi6  .    ,  — 

43dDitta      450  .    .  — 

Totil 3^7S  1,432 

Tiw  bodf-giuni,  which  nre  described  u  &  fine  body  ot  taeri,  utd  well 
mouated,  were  to  proceed  with  the  land  divieioo  ;  but  the  dutribution  of 
the  Bengal  and  Madrai  anillet7  wna  not  known. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  from  which  we  bare  quoted  re- 
bites  to  the  Burmeae  artillery :  "  When  you  read  in  newspapers  of  wooden 
pins,  you  most  not  suppose  that  they  are  actually  all  wood ;  and  why 
tbey  ate  called  wooden  I  am  at  a  loaa  to  conjecture  ;  ibr  out  of  the  three 
gun*  taken  at  the  Syriam  Pagoda,  one  had  a  iiniag  of  brau,  thi«e  inches 
in  thiclcnesa,  and  the  other  two  were  lined  nith  iron,  all  strongly  hooped. 
These  are  corered  with  wnod,  joitied  together  with  strong  hoops  like  the 
stares  of  a  ca^.  The  bran  wooden  ff»n,  which  tlu«w  the  shot  that  hit 
tne,  was  as  ugly  a  looking  deril  peeping  throngh  the  stockade  ss  I- ever 
nw.  Tbey  have  no  embrasares  where  their  <«nnon  are,  but  cut  boles- 
throi^h  the  stockade.  Sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  muxzles  of  the  guns, 
and  as  forbidding  countenances  as  they  may  have,  we  think  being  on  in- 
timate  terme  preferable  to  a  distant  acquaintance  with  them."  1m  47th 
regiment  had  Inst  upwaida  of  twenty  men  from  sickness  since  its  aniTal, 
but  the  troops  are  described  as  all  in  high  spirits. 

According  to  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  {The  India  Gazette^  "  The 
wily  Court  of  Amerapoora  have  completely  succeeded  in  impMsdag  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  latge  with  the  idea,  that  this  war  is  one  of  wan- 
ton aggression  on  the  part  of  the  British  power."  In  this  opinion  they 
happen  not  to  differ  mnch  from  the  rest  oi  the  world.  "  The  pec^e  (it 
is  added)  naturally  look  upon  us  accordingly  in  the  most  hostile  light ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  tbey  will  soon  be  undeceived."  We,  too,  b<^ 
that  this  writer  himself  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  lukleceived,  and 
has  the  same  correct  view  of  the  subject  with  the  Boniiese.  Another 
speculation  that  engaged  the  Indian  Editors  was  the  report  that  a  A^  of 
truce  hfid  been  sent  in  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  which  it  was  earaestlji 
hoped  might  lead  to  a  peace.  But,  nnfortonately,  the  poor  Burmese  hav- 
ing, in  fact,  no  transgrcMion  to  atone  for,  are  no  doubt  jnnch  at  a  Iom 
what  sort  of  proposals  to  make  to  their  invaders,  who  have  never  yet  in- 
timated what  they  would  be  at  To  learn  this  was  the  object  of  the! 
message  sent  by  a  prisoner  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  which  is  full  of 
reason  and  simplicity.  It  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Biitish  forces  woukL 
now  take  their  departure,  and  consider  them  (the  Burmese)  .sufficiently 
puni^ed  by  what  they  had  already  suffered  for  the  aggtesuoa  of  their 
cwnttymen  atSbabpuree!     Surely  no  human  being  can  deny  the  justics 
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•fOuabantUenmiHiatnutovaiguiiat  the  miseries  we  are  now  inflictiiig 
qMina  whole  empire  for  kcause  ao  frividoin,  thst  it  will  hardly  bear  to  be 
Bamed. 

Some  intereatiDg  panicnlmn  Tegardinr  the  Bumwe  war  hare  trana^ 
pired  within  theee  fews  days,  thnnigb  a  utttt  that  baa  appeared  in  the 
Liverpool  CwriBT,  dated  oear  Raagooa  in  December  last,  and  suppoeed 
to  be  from  an  officer  of  high  rank  serrlDg  with  the  King's  troops  on  that 
e^qieditioD.  After  adverting  to~the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before 
our  forces  were  able  to  advaoce  into  the  country,  he  sajs,  the  Burmese 
are  "  a  strange  people,  and  though  they  can  make  no  head  against  us 
vheneTer  we  meet  them,  bare  contrived  to  keep  us  in  cootiaual  bot 
water,  and  to  ^ve  us  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. '  He  tlms  deecribet 
theirJoode  of  warfare,  as  practised  in  tbeir  grand  attack  oa  the  7th  of 
December : — 

"  Tbeir  system  of  intrenchi^  themselTes  is  auriouB :  they  mark  out  a 
line,  and  every  man  commences  npoo  it  to  dig  a  trench  for  himself,  as 
long  and  wide  as  a  grave,  about  four  feet  deep,  and  holbwed  out  about 
a  foot  at  the  bottom,  towoids  our  guns,  so  that  be  lies  there  secure  from 
shot,  and  even  from  shell,  unleee  it  bursts  immediately  over  him  ;  he  has 
bis  ammuDitioQ  and  rice  with  him,  and  never  le&Ves  his  hole,  except  to 
raise  hia  head  and  fire,  as  soon  as  our  guns  are  discharged.  Tbese 
trenches  were  all  round  ui,  in  Uae,  about  a  foot  distant  from  each  other, 
and  &om  two  to  ten  deep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Where 
they  approached  nearest  to  ua  it  was  like  a  rabbit  warren.  Many  were 
bayoneted ;  but  as  toon  as  we  got  foirly  in  among  them,  they  ran  into 
the  jungle,  and  were  out  of  siglit  in  a  moment,  leaviog  arms,  rice, 
clothes,  and  ev«y  thing  behind  them.^' 

-  The  harasung  nature  of  the  service,  which  ruined  our  troops  last  sea- 
sosi,  and  is  probably  still  destroying  an  equal  or  still  greater  number  of 
oar  gallant  csuntrymen  at  the  present  time,  is  strikingly  depicted  in  the 
following  passage,  referring  to  an  expedition  undertaken  on  the  9lh  of 
October  last,  to  avenge  the  repulse  and  disgtace  sustained  by  two  Native 
legimoDta  a  day  or  two  betore,  in  attacking  the  stockade  of  Keillow, 
Owriiaps,  Kraklow.)  '  That;Ulure  of  the  sepoys,  recorded  in  our  April 
Nnndwr,  and  spdcea  of  as  requiring  explanation,  is  explained  by  this 
ettoei  as  arising  from  this,  that  "  they  will  not  escalade  in  the  fhce  of  a 
fae."  In  coBsequence,  he  states,  that  "  on  the  9th,  our  flank  companies, 
with  parlies  of  the  13th  and  38th,  and  some  Natives,  advanced  again 
■poo  it.  We  set  out'  at  four  in  the  afteronon,  and,  in  consequence  of 
tbeir  bavieg  broken  down  bridges  over  swamps,  through  which  we  had  to 
mareb  almost  np  to  our  waists,  and  cut  down  large  teak  trees  across  the 
narrow  pathways  through  a  thick  jungle,  we  were  fourteen  hours  march- 
ing seven  miles,  when  we  hatted  tilt  two  o'clock  that  day.  We  then  set 
out  again,  and  airived  about  one  mile  from  Keidow  at  dusk,  where  we' 
lay  upon  our  arms  all  night,  in  a  swamp  covered  with  king  reed  grass  asT 
h^  a«  ourselves,  almost  eat  up  by  musquitoes,  leeches,  and  every  kind 
of  vermin,  from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  closing  our  eyes,  though' 
much  fatigued  by  the  excesuve  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  jungle 
being  too  thick  to  admit  a  breath  of  air."  Ptf  ht^M  only  those  who  have 
experienced  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  can  form  an  adequate  con-' 
ceptioD  of  the  dreadful  eufleiiogs  to  which  tbeHEuropeaiia  were  exposed; 
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and  after  such  a  aerfice,  for  k  single  day,  the  most  diimal  accounta  of 
■icIrnesB  and  mortality  among  them  cannot  give  tia  the  leul  suqiriM. 
From  the  picture  preeonted  in  the  same  letter,  ae  the  most  favouraUe  ex- 
ample of  the  health  of  a  corps  at  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  jear, 
vben  good  provisions  were  most  abundant,  the  reader  may  judge  what  the 
caae  must  have  been  in  the  aickly  season  when  there  was  no  freah  pron- 
■ions  to  be  had.     The  writer  says:— • 

"  My  regiment  haa  been  very  fortunate  in  having,  so  few  men  in  ac- 
tion, though  we  suffered  dreadfully  from  fatigue  and  sickness.  Since 
my  last,  we  hare  lost  a  major  and  a  captain,  and  our  men  are  dropping 
off  fast  We  have  buried  230,  and  have  120  in  the  hospital,  though,  for 
the  last  two  months,  we  have  had  dry  weather  and  fresh  meat ;  yet  they 
.  talk  of  our  advancing  towards  Ava.  I  hope  vo  may  ;  any  thing  itfbet- 
t«r  than  remaining  idle  here.  I  never  felt  better  aUe  to  undertake  a 
inarch.  I  have,  as  yet,  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  dimUe.  You 
have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  war  before  this,  and  I  luqiecj  it  mil  causa 
some  sengation  in  Leadenhall-street,  as,  from  a{>pearances,  it  will  be  tha 
aiMt  expensive  speculation  they  have  had  on  hand  for  some  time." 

OPERaTIOHS    IN    ARRACAN. 

Advices  have  been  received  by  the  Albion,  Captain  Swainson,  who 
left  Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  April  last,  of  the  capture  of  Arracao,  capital 
of  the  Burmese  province  of  that  name,  by  the  forces  under  General  Mor- 
rison, on  the  31st  of  March  last.  The  fallowing  account  is  given  in 
Symes'  Embassy  to  Ava  of  tliis  place,  which  is  situated  iu  lat.  20.  40. 
N.,  and  long.  93.  5.  E. — "  This  town  and  fort,"  says  Symes,  "  were 
taken  by  the  Burmans  in  1783,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  They  found  a 
considerable  booty,'  but  on  nothing  was  a  higher  value  placed  than  an 
image  of  Gaudma,  (the  Gautama  ot  the  Hindoos,  a  name  of  Buddha,) 
made  of  brass,  and  highly  bomisbed.  The  figure  is  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  io  the  customary  sitting  posture,  with  the  legs  crosaed  and  inverted, 
the  Wthand  resting  on  the  lap,  the  right  pendent,  litis  image  is  be- 
lieved to  t>e  the  original  resemblance  of  the  Reeihe  (saint)  takna  frmi 
life;  and  it  is  so  highly  veneiated,  that  pilgrims  have  for  centurie*  been 
accostemed  to  oome  fiym  the  remotest  countries,  where  the  supremacy  of 
Gaudma  is  acknowledged,  to  pay  their  devotions  st  the  feet  of  hia  bra- 
■en  representative.  There-were ^als6  fire  images  of  Raeshyas,  thedemona 
of  the  Hindooa,  of  the  same  metal,  and  of  gigantic  stature,  the  guar* 
diass  of  the  sanctuary.  A  singular  piece  of  grdnance,  of  moat  enonnona 
dimensions,  was  also  found,  composed  of  huge  bars  of  iron,  beaten  into 
form.  This  ponderous  cannon  measijred  thirty  feet  in  length,  two-aud* 
a-balf  in  diameter  at  the  piouth,  and  tea  inches  in  the  calibre.  It  waa 
transported  by  the  Burmans  to  Amerapoon  by  water,  as  a  military 
tn^hy ;  and  Gaudma,  with  his  infernal  guards,  were,  in  Ifte  manner, 
conveyed  to  the  capita),  with  much  pomp  and  superalitioua  parade," 

We  cannot  give  any  particulars  respecting  the  capture  of  this  city;  but 
letters  from  General  Morrison's  camp,  dated  the  day  previous,  (March 
30th,)  mention  that  the  place  was  then  closely  invested,  the  Bunneae 
being  strongly  poated  on  the  summit  of  the  surrounding  hilla,  which 
oomi^etely  command  the  fort. 
.  The  detAiIs  have  now  reached  ua  of  the  rerene  auitiuned  by  Commo- 
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dora  Hayea'a  squadron,  reported  in  our  lut ;  and  the  loss  prom  to  be  not 
quite  so  serious  as  was  suppoaed.  Having  received  information  whiRh 
induced  him  to  believe  that  the  principal  Mug  Chieftains  (thai  is,  die 
Native  Chie&  of  the  country  kept  in,  subjection  by  the  Bunnese)  were 
confined  at  Chainbata,  a  stockade  gairisoned  by  about  1000  men,  half 
a  tide  from  the  capital;  and  conceiving  that  the  liberation  of  these  men 
would  prove  of  essentia  serrice  to  the  advancing  anny,  he  determined  on 
attacking  the  norl^.  He  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  February,  stood  up 
the  branch  of  the  river  leading  to  Arracan,  with  the  Research  and  Ves- 
tal cniiien,  and  several  gao-vessels,  having  on  board  one  company  of 
the  54tb  regiment.  At  2,  f.  m,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's 
works,  from  which  a  heavy  fire  was  soon  opened  upon  the  Ounga  Sau- 
gor  and  the  Vestal,  which  led  the  ran.  The  Research  getting  within 
half-pistol- abot,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  and  fire  of  musketry 
i^o  the  stockade  and  breast-woric,  which  was  returned  hy-tbe  enemy 
with  great  regularity  and  spirit.  On  ranging  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
ttockade,  with  intent  to  anchor  and  flank  it,  as  well  as  to  allow  the  other 
vessels  to  come  into  action,  the  Commodore  found  hia  ship  raked  from 
fiirward  by  another  stronger  battery  and  stockade,  of  which  they 
had  no  previous  information.  After  a  severe  engagement  of  two  boura' 
duration,  the  tide  beginning  to  fall,  the  Commodore  was  obliged  to  wear 
round,  and  drop  down  the  river.  The  Retearch,  Asseergurh,  Asia, 
Felix,  and  Isabella,  took  the  ground,  and  renuinsd  fast  for  several 
houia  near  the  batteries,  but  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  fire  at  or 
molest  them.  We  deeply  lament  to  state  that  Mfyot  Schalch  fell  mor^ 
tally  wounded,  about  half  an  hour  after  the  action,  commenced.  Mr. 
Rogers,  aecond  officer  of  the  Research,  was  killed,  with  three  privates  of 
his  Majesty's  54tli  regiment;  while  two  of  the  same  regiment  were 
wounded  ;  and  about  thirty  of  the  crews  of  the  different  vessels  engaged^ 
received  wounds  more  or  leu  severe. 

One  of  the  intelligence  Hurkarus,  and  a.  principal  Hug  lameendar, 
who  escaped  from  the  Cbamhala  during  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  attack,  report,  that  the  enemy's  woika  were  of  far.  greater  strength 
than  had  been  supposed,  consUtiJig  of  three  laree  stockades,  garrisoned 
by  abont  3000  of  the  best  Burmese  soldiers,  beeides  Mugs  pressed  into 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  accounts  from  A^acan  of  the  30th  of 
March,  state  that  this  fortress  (Chambala  stockade)  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  totally  destroyed  by  the  gun-boats. 

STLnET    FORCE. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  prediction  of  failure  in  this  quarter, 
noticed  in  our  two  last  Numbers,  has  already  been  verified.  Recounts 
from  Banskandy,  in  Cachar,  dated  the  26th  of  March,  state,  that  the 
rains  bad  &irly  set  in,  and  that  military  operations  were  consequently  at 
an^nd  for  the  present  season,  and  till  next  November.  Oumbmr  Singh, 
the  Rajah  of  Cachar,  supported  by  the  British,  was  to  remain  at  Bans- 
kandy with  his  force  of  Munnipoorees,  about  1300  strong;  while  a 
corps,  under  Ciqitain  Dudgeon,  wouM  occupy  a  position  in  advance  to- 
wards Sylhet,  and  in  this  manner,  it  is  said,  keep  up  a  communication 
betwtoa  Sylhet  aod  Biuukandy.    We  need  not  expatiate  upon  this 
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&ilore,'wUcb  faulMeo  u  long  expvcted  by  every  mw  except  theTodiu 
OoTNnment.  It  is  ditgnrmful  only  to  thote  who  planned  the  expedi- 
tion,  as  it  iliowH  their  total  ignor&nce  of  the  country  they  have  uodertftken 
to  conquer,  if  not  incapacity  for  the  duties  (tf  generals  and  statesmeD. 
The  troojx  seem  to  hare  exerted  themaelre*  with  the  most  eKemplary 
peiieaoe  and  fortitude ;  hut  tbey  could  not  conquer  impossihilitiee.  All 
their  labonn  and  ptiratTons  for  so  long  a  time,  cutting  throngh  a  huge, 
and  aJmost  impenetrable  jungle,  proved  entirely  fruitleM,  although  na 
enemy  opposed  them,  but  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  route  laid  down  by 
their  commanders ;  for  the  moment  the  rain*  set  in,  the  roads  they  had 
ibrmed  with  so  much  industry  becsme  a  perfect  qnagmire  ;  the  cattle,  a* 
well  as  the  men,  were  fast  fallii^  victims  to  tlie  climate.  We  should, 
therefore,  a]^Mid  Oeneral  Shuldham  tor  at  last  sounding  a  retreat,  a4 
the  wisest  part  of  his  military  operations,  if  it  were  not  th^  we  believe  he 
had  DO  ^teniadve,  unless  he  had  detemiDed  to  push  his  men  on  till  be 
left  them  to  perish,  literally  sttddag  in  the  mud.  The  following  facts, 
sUtadin  a  letter  dated  £roa  Caohar,  Hard)  ib»  11th,  will  give  an  id««i 
•f  d»  difficulties  our  troops  had  to  enconnter: 

"The  state  of'-tfae  road  througfi  the  forest,"  says  the  writer,  " now 
Iw^'gars  all  ettempt  at  description  :  the  rain  that  fell  during  February 
Made  it  so  aoft,  that  tlie  cattle  mnik,  and  could  not  extricate  themselves 
nidwut  aesistaiioe.  Attempt*  Were  made  to  repair  the  road  by  putting 
grass  and  reeds  over  the  wont  places.  The  necessity  of  aupptyiog  the 
local  battaKen  and  plMeera  irifh  provisiona  became  daily  more  urgent ; 
and  u  many  of  the  dephadts  were  already  done  up,  and  about  300  bnl- 
locks  lest  in  ^e  mud,  a  supply  wae  sent  forward  by  coolies  (porters,  or 
beuera  of  burdens).  A  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  sent,  and  out  of 
whitili  only  250  reached  their  destination."  What,  then,  became  of  the 
ether  three-fiiurtha  ?  Did  they  perish  in  the  swampe  and  nullahs,  or 
make  their  escape  with  life  from  so  dreadful  a  service  ?  The  &le  of  the 
unfbrtuoat*  cattle  ii  [Jaialy  st&ted ;  "  Fancy  the  bullocks  op  to  dieir 
backs  in  a  ^uagwire ;  seme  that  succeeded  in  thrawing  their  loads, 
■tniggled  out  of  the  mud,  and  only  cacaped  a  miry  ^re  to  die  on  the 
Rwd-side.  Many  elephants,  public  as  well  a*  private,  have  been  lost. 
No  means  that  could  be  devised  in  such  weather  would  be  of  any  av«il. 
Truops,  accompanied  by  artillery,  and  dependent  on  cattle  for  tlie  car- 
riage »f  tbeir-auppties,  cannot  move  after  such  a  deluge  of  rain."  The 
Company's  forces,  although  not  a  single  hostile  shot  was  £red  to  interrupt 
their  [vogress,  having  been  unable,  in  one  season,  to  penetrate  more  than 
ODO-half,  or,  perhaps,  one-third  the  distance  between  Sylhet  and  Mun- 
nipore,tlie  Indian  Government  saay  now  be  aomewhat  better  satisfied  of 
the  natural  strength  of  its  eastern  frontier,  which  Lord,  Amherst  has  fio 
wiacly  undeitakea  to  mend. 

HAD  IAS. 

Itis  well  known  that  the  BunneM  war  is  by  no  means  popular  amoeg 
tbe  higher  circles  at  the  aaeand  Indiao  Presidei^ ;  and  that,  akbougfa 
oUiged  to  bow  to  tbe  superior  authority,  they  have  made  every  exertion 
t«  alktnat^e  tbe  suffering  of  those  whom  they  oould  not  save  from  the 
mi^iaaun  of  beiiif  engaged  in  this  ruinous  atraggla.  On  tbe  22d  of 
FebmMry,  a  theatrical  eatertainmeat  was  given  W  the  amateur  per- 
fbnieia,  under  tbe  pttmnige  of  Lad/  Monro,  ■*  for  tbe  benefit  n  tb* 
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widows  mad  orpfaaiw  of  ihe  Eurape&a  soldien  of  4ba  Madn*  nutj  wbA 
bare  suffered  in  the  Bunnui  war."  Tlie  play  lelectrd  wu  well  snitsd 
to  the  occaaion,  namiJy,  '  The  Road  to  Ruin '  1  and  the  noeipti  of  tb«k 
tveniag  were  about  2OO0  rupees. 

Reiienited,  but  unavailing,  attempts  bare  been  made  to  induce  the 
Britifih  community  at  Madias  to  come  ibrwaid  in  aid  of  st«aiii-navigatiai> 
between  England  and  India.  But  the  leaden  weight  of  the  censorehip, 
which  has  so  long  hung  orer  the  public  miud  there,  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  total  apathy  as  to  all  public  improvemeiit ;  and  the  sister  Presit 
deacy  of  Bombay  is  much  in  tbe  same  situation. 

As  the  medical  gentlemen  at  Madras  are  of  opinion  that  the  hedget 
of  prickly  pean,  with  which  that  city  abounds,  have  a  peinicioiB  influencs 
on  the  health  of  the  inbabitaDts,  it  is  pn^rased  now  to  dear  away  such 
jun^,  which  hu  been  allowed  to  attain  there  so  uaxiotta  a  predoauoance. 


Tbe  accounts  from  this  Presidenay  present  ndetu  detaUs  of  operationa 
against  certain  refractory  chieftains.  A  squadmi  of  tha  7th  Lsght  C*-i 
ral/y,  300  men  of  the  44th  Regiment  of  Madras  Native  Isfnn^,  and 
some  other  tnxqis,  were  despatched,  about  the  2lM  of  February,  to  dc-t 
Qtand  the  suneoder  of  tbe  fort  of  Omiut,  seat  Sbtdapoor,  which  hail 
been  occupied  by  some  "  rebels  "  under  a  petty  chief,  who  had  been  eooi- 
mittiMg  some  acts  of  depredatinti  in  the  neigbbeurbood.  Having  arrived 
before  the  place  aboat  day-break  next  moraiBg,  they  summoaed  it  tA 
surrender.  This  being  refused,  an  attacji  was  commenced,  ^od  the  outec 
gate  was  blown  ia.  Ao  inner  one  was,  after  sonie  delay,  served  in  the 
same  manner ;  whereupoo  Captain  Hutchiiison  and  Ensign  Ramsay, 
with  twenty  sepoys,  effected  a  lodgment  ipade ;  but  the  door-way  vas 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  gnn  to  be  brought  throng  to  buist  the  third  gater 
In  pushing  through  the  second,  which  was  completely  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  fortress  within,  tbe  party  sustaiaed  a  sarere  loss.  lieat. 
PhiUipsoD,  of  tbe  44tb,  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Af  ilnes,  of  tbe  7tb  L%ht 
Cavalry,  wounded.  There  being  no  scaling-ladders,  or  other  means  o£ 
storming  the  place,  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  encamped  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  village.  The  day  following,  Lieut.  Collet  raised  an 
advanced  battery,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  place  by  escalade,; 
when  he  found  it  had  been  evacuated  during  the  night.  What  is  it  that 
has  driven  these  people  to  offer  reustance  to  the  Govemmont?  As  tO' 
this,  of  course,  the  Indian  press  dare  not  utter  a  syllable.  When  tve> 
bear  of  hundreds  of  men  being  shot  in  the  country,  it  is  enou^  for  us  to 
know  that  the  Company's aervantscall  them  "rebels,"  and  tbink  it  proper^ 
to  treat  ibem  accordingly.  After  the  example  of  Barrackpore,  a  writer. 
in  the  '  Bombay  GazeUe,'  (March  23,)  thinks  the  system  of  whuleaala. 
extermination  imeht  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  in  the  western 
Mt  of  India,  He  means  to  begin  with  a  turbulent  race  of  men  called 
coolies,  who  seem  to  feel  very  uneasy  under  the  Company's  yoke.  Speak- 
ing of  tbe  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deesa,  the'Gantto'  K/tf 
serves :  "  Cultivation  is  said  to  be  now  carried  on  mora  exteosivdy  thant 
fivmerly,  and  would  be  still  more  so,  if  it  wwe  possible  to  extermaxU* _ 
the  refractory  coolies,  of  whom  the  coombies  (or  ouUivatora)  are  in  caa- 
(taot -dread.  Our  Correspondent  informs  us,  that  ware  it  not  for  these, 
maraudere,  tbe  country  would  be  in  a  higher  ^ta  of  cultivitian,  and 
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more  productive  than  any  other  nnder  thu  presidency."  Is  the  Com* 
paoy's  ayatem  so  defective,  thca,  ereii  in  the  solitary  good  quality  of  a 
deapotiam,  that  of  preserring  order,  that  ita  industrious,  peacefui  subjects 
lire  in  constant  apprehension  of  lawless  plundereis  ?  Has  it  overthrown 
the  Native  governments,  and  disarmed  the  people  of  all  political  power, 
to  leave  them,  as  its  partisans  here  confeM,  a  helpless  prey  to  lapine  and 
murder!  Several  sharp  skirmishes  had  taken  place  hetweea  detach- 
ments of  the  force  stationed  in  the  northern  division  of  Guzerat  and  these 
coolies,  whose  depredations  caused  so  much  distress  to  the  culdvatora, 
*'  until  the  activity  of  the  oflicer  commanding  in  that  district,  ib  con- 
stantly pumiing  them,  had  obUged  must  of  them  to  seek  refiige  in  parts 
where  opposition  was  less  likely  to  be  met  with."  This  seems  to  imply 
that  there  are  other  diatriets  under  the  command  of  other  officers,  where, 
from  a  want  of  similar  activity,  the  coolies  are  likely  to  meet  with  little 
molestation;  and,  it  iaadded,  the  nature  of  the  country  isso  favourable  to 
their  secreting  themselves,  that  all  endeavours  for  extirpating  them  en- 
tirely have  proved  ineffectual.  On  the  5th  of  March,  it  being  ascertained 
that  a  number  of  these  bandits  had  assembled  at  a  village  ulled  Vitlee- 
fOK,  about  six  mUea  from  the  camp  at  Kooksa,  and  not  far  from  Dnd- 
danoor,  a  party  of  cavalry  and  infantry  surrounded  the  place,  and  having 
killed  about  fifteen  of  them,  the  rest,  forty>three  in  number,  who  sab>- 
mitted,  were  made  prisoners. 

It  is  stated  in  the  '  Bombay  Courier,'  that  the  late  earthqua^  at 
Manilla  had  earned  the  loas  of  the  French  frigate  that  had  come  out  to 
Cochin  China  and  Macao,  and  also  of  several  other  veMela. 

COCHIV   CHINA. 

The  'Bengal  Huikani,'  ofthe  3d  of  ^pril,  has  an  Item  of  intelligence 
received  by  a  Cochin  Chinese  juuk,  which  had  just  arrived  at  Calcutta. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  Government  haa  this  season  prohibited  the  ex* 
portation  of  rice,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehended  scarcity.  Similar 
rumoun  are  in  circulation  respecting  Siam,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  price  of  rice  ha*  began  to  rise  considerably  it)  the  market,  and  it  ia 
not  improbable  wilt  attain  an  unusual  height  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
'  By  this  opportunity  it  is  aacertoined,  that  Messra.  Vanmer  and  Chainteao, 
the  two  French  gentlemen  who  hare  so  long  resided  in  Cochin  China, 
and  are  Mandarinea  of  high  rank  in  that  countiy,  are  at  present  at  Saigon, 
where  they  have  frmghted  two  junka  to  convey  themselves  and  families 
to  Bengal  on  their  final  return  to  France.  M.  Vaanier  has  resided 
upwards  of  thirtysix  yean  in  Cochin  China,  and  M.  Chaigneau  above 
thirty.  They  are  both  persons  of  great  respectatHlity  and  intelligence ; 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  told  that  they  ore  returning  to  France  with 
ample  fortunes.  M.  Chaigneau,  who  made  a  short  visit  to  France  about 
four  yean  ago,  is  Consul- General  of  the  French  nation  in  Cochin  China. 

BIBOAfORE. 

The  following  brief  narrative  of  a  recent  occurrence,  afiorda  a  juit 
illustration  of  tbe'character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago : 

"  Accounts  had  been  recnred  at  Singapore  ofthe  death  of  Raja  Bey,  an 
enterprising  Malay  chieftain,  connected  by  blood  with  the  family  ik  the 
King*  of  Indragin,  bat  ttUI  toon  iDnstrioni  by  his  deed*  of  fbnner  jtu* 
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M  ft  doted  pteto.  He  quitted  due  settlament,  wture  he  h&d  mtdad  for 
KMne  time  back,  ibout  four  months  ago,  in  coDwquence  of  baviiig  fallen 
into  diarepute  fig  t.  murder  alleged  to  hare  been  committed  by  him  about 
ft  year  ago,  when  he  had  been  scot  in  quest  of  the  late  unfortunate  Mr. 
Thornton  and  hit  companions.  From  Singapore  he  went  to  Traingaun, 
wad  from  thence  to  Kalantou,  at  which  last  place,  upon  his  arrival,  some 
of  hi*  companions  having  landed  and  mentioned  hia  name,  well  knoivn  in 
iIm  annals  of  depredation,  some  traders  of  Kalantan  upbraided  him  as  ft 
pirate.  His  folbwers  resented  the  a&ont :  Raja  Bey  himself  landed 
ta  second  their  eHbrtg  ;  krisea  were  immediately  drawn,  and  the  afiray 
ended  in  a  few  moments  by  the  death  of  the  Chieftain,  of  eight  of 
Us  followere,  aud  of  five  or  ux  of  the  people  'of  Kdaotan.  Tlie 
Raja  of  that  place,  on  bearing  of  the  rank  of  R^a  Bey,  ordered  him 
ft  suitftble  funeral.  Erenta  of  this  nature,  which  are  far  from  being  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  afford  fair  examples  of  the  anarchy  and  violence 
which  charactense  the  state  of  society  under  the  genuine  Malayan  go- 
Temments.  R^a  Bey  was,  in  person,  of  a  slender  but  active  form,  and 
possessed  of  great  courage.  About  two  years  ago  he  performed  a  feat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  settlement,  which  gained  him  great  repute. 
Accounts  had  been  received  of  a  gang  of  Malays,  who  had  murdered 
■ome  Chinese  whom  they  had  taken  on  board  their  boat  as  passengers. 
Raja  Bey  offered,  for  a  small  consideration,  to  apprehend  the  morderere, 
and  bring  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  thitf  settlement.  He  kept  bix 
word,  and  delivered  up  the  offenders  in  fbr^-elght  hours." 


AccouDts  have  been  received  at  Antwerp  £rom  the  East  Indies,  that 
Col.  Stueta,  Resident  and  Military  Commander  at  Padang,  is  appointed 
Commt^ODQr  of  the  Govemment  to  take  possession,  in  his  M^esty'a 
name,  of  Fort  Marlborough  and  of  Bcncoolen,  ceded  to  the  t>utch  ia 
the  late  treaty.  The  expedition  consii^ts  of  a  corvette  and  a  brig,  witK 
400  men  on  board.  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  flag  is  hoisted  at  Bencoolen,  Mr. 
Stuers  will  go  to  Natal,  to  unite  that  also  wiUi  their  possessions;  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  they  formerly  shared  wjtti 
England,  will  be  subject  to  their  authority  only.  Perfect  tranquillily  pre- 
niled  at  Padang  when  the  letters  came  away. 

ISLB  0»  FBAKCX. 

With  the  grati6cation  all  must  feel  in  recording  any  effort  made  in  tlia 
cause  of  humanity,  we  insert  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from'  this 
idand,  dated  Port  Louis,  19th  May  1825:—"  On  Christmas-day  wo 
were  lailiuK  along  the  laud  from  Port  Dauphin  ;  and  when  opposite  to 
Sl  Lucie,  Captain  Chapman  (of  the  Ariadne)  perceived  a  small  schooner 
M  anchor  doee  in  shore.  He  continued  his  course  until  he  had  to  pass 
ft  imftll  island,  which  prevented  this  stranger  vessel  &om  seeing  the 
Ariadne.  Then,  having  two  boats  already  prepared,  he  immediately 
despatched  them  with  directions  to  pass  on  different  sides  of  the  island, 
to  prevent  escape  in  case  it  should  prove  to  he  a  slave  vessel,  as  be  sus- 
pected. The  instant  the  boats  appeared  in  sight  of  the  schooner  she 
Mwde  nil,  and,  finding  it  imposmble  to  get  away,  she  was  run  ashore, 
asd  the  master,  with  the  crew,  made  their  escape  in  their  boat;  but 
BOt  qatil  they  bad  tnhumaoly  thtowa  overboard  b  aiunber  of  alftTci, 
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ttereni  of  »Im«  were  drawned,  but  the  greatar  part  pMced  up  b^  tte 
)»TDinpt  asniUnce  of  the  Ariadne's  boats,  and  Koovered  by  the  tUBely 
■id  of  the  HDrgfoD.  Ooe  hundred  a«d  {onyttna  ilaVM  were  altogetbtr 
^imnd  and  taken  on  bo&id  the  frigate.  The  dare  MbooDer  (Walttr 
■Farqvhar)  conld  not  be  got  off,  at  she  proved  to  be  Ulged  ortcutUed, 
-and  the  water  orer  her  cabin  floor.  She  had  no  papera,  and  her  obIj 
flag  was  a  red  one,  with  a  dagger  horiRonti^ly.  She  went  to  pieces  the 
followiitg  morning,  but  some  of  her  materials  were  sared,  aod  thase,  with 
the  poor  ilares,  have  been  condemned  in  the  Vice  Chanoellor's  ceurt." 

We  cannot  renst  ^e  temptatloD  to  iDsert  here  the  following  Int«11iffeiioe 
from  an  J^merican  Paper,  although  not  coining  within  the  scope  of  this 
publication.  It  is  connected,  howerer,  with  the  same  subject  as  the  above, 

and  deserves  to  be  known  in  erer^  quarter  of  the  globe  :— 

"  A  gentleman  in  Vir^nla  recently  liberated  88  slaves,  and  paid  their 
.passage  to  liberia.     Tbis  munificent  example  of  benevolence,  which  puts 

to  shame  the  wordy  zeal  of  a  thousand  theorists  in  jaMy  and  philanthropy, 

has  been  followed  by  a  reverend  gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  who  baa 
just  liberated  1 1  of  his  (laves  (or  the  same  purpose.     Tliia  voluntary  mode 

of  puttbg  an  end  to  slavery  will,  we  hope,  5nd  increasing  pnwelytes.     It 

violates  no  rights,  real  or  imaginary ;  it  ioflicts  iujury  on  no  interests  or 
'  feelings ;  it  displays  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  freest  people  in' the  worid ;  and 
^'it  proves  to  demonstration  that,  while  we  are  tenacious  on  the  subject  of 

our  own  freedom,  we  are  desirous  of  extending  its  bleasings  to  all  classes 

of  the  human  race,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  our  own  personal 

interests. 

"  The  value  fff  these  negroes,  at  the  orioes  now  going,  might  be  esti- 
'  mated  at  about  26,000  dollars!  and  Mr.  Minge  expended  previous  to 

their  embarkation,  about  1 ,200  dollan  in  purcliasing  ploughs,  hoes,  iron 

and  other  articles  of  husbandiy  for  them,  besides  providing  them  with 
'clothes,  provisions,  groceries,  cooking  utensils,  and  every  thiog  which  he 
'  supposed  they  might  require  for  their  comfort  during  the  passage,  and  for 
'  their  use  after  their  arrival  out.     He  also  pud  1,600  dollars  for  the  charter 

of  the  vessel. 

"  But  Mr.  Minge's  munificence  did  not  end  here  ;  on  the  bank  of  the 
'river,  as  they  were  about  to  Ko  on  board,  he  bad  Kpeckofdollati  brought 

down,  and  calling  them  ill  around  him,  under  a  tree,  distributed  the 

hoard  among  them,  in  such  sums,  and  under  such  regulations,  that  eadi 

individual  didor  would  receive  seven  dollars. 

"  Mr.  Mioge  is  about  twenty-  four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  unmar- 
iried  and  unincumbered  in  every  respect;  possesses  an  ample  fortune,  and 
,  has  received  the  benefita  of  a  collegiate  education  at  Harvard  University. 
"A  gentleman  of  wealth  near  die  city  of  Richmond,  has  lately  eman- 
,  cipated  about  sixty  slaves,  and  Oiade  provision  for  tbeir  removal  utd 
.  future  support.    This  is  the  fourth  case  af  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 

OUT  SoutbM'n  Statec  which  we  have  been  called  on  to  record  within  tlte 
.last  throe  weeks." 

The  only  other  item  of  intelligence  from  the  Isle  of  France  la,  appa- 

raHtljf,  of  a  description  almost  too  ludicrous  to  follow  what  has  twen 
■  already  given ;  but  the  order  alluded  to  has,  no  doubt,  utility  fat  its 

•  otyaot  I — "  Sir  Oilbmith  Lowry  Cole,  the  Qovenior  of  the  Mauritios, 

•  haa  issued  a  singvlar  prochunatUm  ftom  the  Gorernment  Hoow,  Port 
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Louii,  n^niriag  pnfriUMt  of  oaUtM,  loMtea,  utd  'otlur  ooeupanti,  U> 
dapoait,  kt  tb»  cnTil  commitMrMi  of  tbiir  re^wctlTe  quutera,  in  the  couim 
nf  tlM  yan,  tnt  birdi'  h*&da,  or  twanljf  rate'  tail«,  at  their  optiao,  for 
everj  •Utv  in  their  poewsdon.  The  binl*'  egga,  young  birda  or  nttf 
fbttiul  knd.dMtro^d  io  their  ueeti,  ah&ll  be  couat«d  in  common  with 
otben.  A  penklty  of  lix  loli  is  &x^  oo  every  bird's  head  and  rat*8  tail 
M>t  foniitbed.  Every  head  of  an  ape  or  monkey  efaall  be  received  at 
dpuTalent  to  nx  rata'  tails,  or  twelve  birds'  heads.  All  thoee  races  are 
coaeidered  deatruotlve  to  the  huvest  end  oulture  on  the  island.  The 
story  of  Whitiingtoa  and  hie  cat,  after,  thii  oircunMMoe,  oufht  no  boEer 
to  be  ooDsidered  a  romanioe." 

HBW    SOUTH    WALES. 

One  of  the  moet  singular  ttansacttone  we  hare  yet  had  to  reoord  in  the 
annals  of  our  cohHual  history,  baa  lately  oocorred  at  this  eettlemest.  U 
is  said  to  hnre  originatad  in  the  dangerous  power  pnaaeaiod  tnr  the  loctj 

KreTDraent  of  raisiag  or  depreasiug  «t  pleasure  the  prica  of  produce, 
Bving  auddaoly  lonvred  the  rate  to  a  aom  b^w  what  would  rewune- 
nle  tba  calonistB,  the  latter  diminiabad  tbeir  cultivatioi,  and  lbs  atook  in 
lh«  oaJMiy  was  eagro«aed  by  oapitalsts  q>eculatiDg  on  the  natural  ravnlsiov 
of  the  market,  when  the  sap[dy  ahould  fall  short  of  the  demand.  Tha 
frat  efiect  of  this  measura  waa  to  rain  a  great  proportion  of  the  smaller 
hnagaw,  and  adrertiaements  of  aolea  under  execution  aooa  filled  the 
Sydney  GaselM.  Wben  the  property  had  got  chiefly  into  the  haoda  of 
afewi^Mdeat  moaopoliats,  and  the  diminudoo  in  thaquantitprofproduo* 
began  to  he  felt,  the  prices  of  wheat  speedily  edvancvd  from  four  to 
iwrieen,  sixteen,  and  twenty  shillings  per  bushel.  In  order  to  ward  off 
tile  ioopending  &mine  threatening  to  result  from  its  nuh  measures,  the 
GovenuDCDt  ehartered  a  ship  (the  Almiorak)  to  Bataiia,  for  a  oargo  of 
sundries  t  and  ahe  returns  biden  with  dullars,  flour,  rice,  augar,  wheat, 
and  tea.  The  latter  fatal  iagredient  brings  the  Auatralian  state  into 
new  tronblea.  For  it  unfortuontely  happena  that  the  Island  of  Java  is 
vithitt  the  Umits  of  the  East  India  Company's  ofaartar,  which  oonfers  on 
that  ^Tonred  body  the  right  of  trading  in  tea  to  the  excliuion  of  all  other 
British  subjects.  The  commercial  lords  of  Leedeo  hall-street  might  pro- 
bacy bare  thought  that  the  felons  of  Botany  did  not  deaerre  to  be  sup- 
plied with  that  precious  beverage.  At  any  rate  the  colonial  gorerument 
is  stated  to  hare  wanted  a  au[^y  for  the  pcisonen  victualled  at  ita 
axpeoM,  Three  hundred  quarter  cheats  were  therefi^e  includ^  in  the 
<laxgo  of  sundries  imported  from  Java.  The  officers  of  his  Mi^esty'a 
thip  Siancf,  which  was  guarding  the  entranca  of  Sydney  Cove,  having 
scented  this  forbidden  fruit,  oo  the  arrival  of  tha  Almorah,  the  Firat 
LieuteDant,  accompanied  by  a  boat's  crew,  proceeded  on  board,  clapped 
a  loek  OB  the  hatches,  and  de<dared  the  vessel  a  lawful  prise.  Negwia- 
lioa«,  by  deep«tchee  telegraphic  and  poat,  were  immediately  commenced 
between  the  Government  and  the  captors.  The  Captain  of  the  man-of- 
war  declared  it  to  be  his  duty  to  eeise  the  ship  on  behalf  of  the  East  India 
CoBipanT.  The  Governor  is  auppoaed  to  have  disdaimod  all  participa- 
tion in  uie  ca^o  of  the  vessel,  exc^t  in  ao  far  as  r^purds  the  rice ;  but 
this  reata  M  anttftymous  authority.  The  cargo  is  altogether  aaid  to  be 
very  ralnabie,  and  is  thus  daacnbed  in  ao  Australian  paper : — "  The 
4gU«s,  it  haa  bee«  asserted,  amouat  to  twenty-fire  thovaBod  pounds; 
H  3 
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then  being,  uscordiog  to  mviy  & 
two  tbousand  doUan.  We  have  h 
•and  are  actnallj  entered  in  the  manifest.  Tbe  wheat  cost  at  Batavis 
About  twenty  shilliags  a  bushel;  and  we  have  been  assured  that,  thia 
article  will  at  any  time  fetch,  in  the  BataTian  market,  fuU  twelve  ahilUnga 
a  bushel;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  well  worth  the  altentioa  of  the  Aiwtraliaa 
farmer,  who  may  be  sure  of  a  remunerBting  price ;  and  in  this  reipect 
has  a  very  great  encouragement  given  him  for  the  cultivation  of  his  lattd. 
Treasury  bills  obtained  a  premium  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  per  cent., 
which  amply  pays  for  the  whole  expenw  of  sending  for  them,  including 
commission,  freight,  &c.,  the  rate  of  exchange  here  avenging  between 
fourteen  and  fitteeo  per  cent.  The  tea  was  bought  tolerably  cheap,  it 
having  cost  only  one  shilling  a  pound ;  it  is  black  tea.  The  rice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  about  fifteen  shillingi  per  hag.  There  are  tome  private 
investments  on  board.  The  Captain  had  a  imalt  venture  of  doUan.  AU 
these  small  matten  share  the  late  of  the  rest,  and  are  liaUe  to  &U  a 
aacrifice  to  the  prize  takera,  along  with  the  ship  and  the  tea  1 " 

The  Government,  being  very  anxious  to  arrange- the  matter  so  that  the 
[Kovisioiu  at  least  might  be  aviulnble  for  the  use  of  the  colonists^  pro- 
posed to  the  eaptoia  that  the  cargo  should  be  landed,  with  the  exceptioft 
of  the  tea,  and  that  treasury  bills,  to  the  value  of  the  whole,  should  be 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  to  abide  the  decioion  of 
the  question  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  that  Captain 
Mitchell,  commander  of  the  Slaney,  should  give  a  bond  to  the  value  o£ 
the  tea  retained  in  the  ship.  Captain  Mitchell  agreed  to  these  prc^Msals, 
on  condign  that  the  hills  should  be  lodged  in  the  bank  instead  of  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  officer,  lliis  condition  was  rejected  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  The  Altnorah  accordingly  prepared  to  go  to  sea ;  it 
being  resolved  to  carry  her  to  Calcutta,  for  trial  and  condemnation  there, 
withui  the  empire  and  atronghdd  of  the  Company;  as  the  Suprame 
Court  of  New  South  Wales  was  not  conudered  to  possess  competent  au- 
thority. This  opinion,  at  least,  is  attribnted  to  the  Colonial  Attorney- 
General,  who  is  made,  however,  accwding  to  the  account,  to  act  a  voy^ 
ambiguous  part;  for  at  one  time  he  is  represented  as  giving  such  an 
opinion  for  the  captor8,~at  another,  as  proceeding  against  them  in  per- 
son, acting  in  behalf  of  tbe  eharterert  of  the  vessel.  We  are  told  that 
"  Tbe  Attorney- General,  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  formed  an  opinion 
that  very  strong  measures  would  be  justiGable  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  re-captuiing  the  caigo,  and  rescuing  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Slaney.  In  consequence  of  this  (pinion,  a  warrant  was  applied  for,  and 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Police  ;  and  with  this  the  Attorney- 
General  proceeded  in  a  boat  towards  the  ship.  Those  on  board,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise,  warned  all  boats  off,  and  would  allow 
none  to  come  alongside.  Several  boats  made  to  her,  but  when  they  per- 
sisted innearing,  some  show  of  firing  was  mode  from  on  hoard,  by  letting 
off  a  few  blank  cartridges.  The  boat  in  wbicb  the  Attorney -General  was 
proceeding,  when  within  hail,  was  waved  to  like  the  rest,  and  tainted 
like  the  rest ;  these  on  board,  of  course,  not  knowing  whom  any  of  the 
boats  contained." 

So  here  is  something  like  a  civil  war  breaking  out  in  the  aonthem  con- 
tinent, and  arising  from  a  dispute  about  the  same  comnwdity  with  which 
commenced,  little  more  than  half  a  century  hack,  the  miaous  struggle 
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that  ended  lo  depiMog  Great  Biitaia  of  b«r  ipIeDdid  poetetilonB  in  tlia 
then  "  N«w  World."  The  Pftper  from  which  we  quote  speaks  of  the 
Attorney- Oenenl,  not  Aa  diacfaargiog  a  legal  function  on  this  occaeion, 
bnt  a*  "  the  commander  of  a  boardiDg-party,"  proceeding  to  take  the 
Tenel  by  Monn, — a  nngular  service  for  the  chief  law-officer  of  the  crown. 
Extravagant  a*  such  a  notioa  ia,  in  this  light,  however,  the'  Captain  of 
the  Slaneif  aeenu  to  have  viewed  the  matter.  Legal  atepa  were  then 
taken  to  make  this  gentleman  produce  a  surety  to  answer  an  infermatioa 
fcr  aiding  and  abettmgin  the  discharge  of  muskets  supposed  to  be  loaded 
^punst  &e  Attorney- General  and  his  party ;  for  it  only  rests  on  report 
t^t  be  caused  his  omq  to  fire  blank  'bartridge.  For  this  assault  he  is  to 
stand  bis  trial ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  plead  that  he 
was  acting  in  self-defence  against  the  apprehended  illegal  and  piratical 
attempts  of  his  Miyesty's  law-officer  1  The  Sidney  Gazette  iodulgea  in 
the  fbilowiog  strain  of  irtmy  on  the  occasion : — 

"  We  do  nope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  no  such  attn- 
gninary  [»oJect  was  ever  contemplated  as  the  employment  of  actual  force 
lo  recover  the  Almorah.  If  the  regiments  had  received  orders  to  be 
■nder  arms,  or  if,  for  an  instant,  it  had  been  thought  advisable  to  open 
the  batteries,  the  movement  of  Captain  Mitchell,  in  sending  her  to  Point 
Pipef,  if  an  accidental  drcumitanee,  was  a  merciful  interpoQtion  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  if  a  precaution,  was  a  perfect  masterpiece  in  tactics,  and  merit* 
the  approval  of  everybody.  It  b  impossible  to  foresee  how  far  be  might 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  humanity  to  his  duty — his  com- 
misiioo  to  save  the  lives  of  his  fellow -subjects.  But  it  is  also  impossible 
to  conjecture  what  the  impulse  of  the  moment  might  have  dictated,  not- 
withstanding the  horror  he  felt  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  collision  between 
the  King's  land  knd  the  King's  sea  forces.  There  is  no  knowing  to  what 
pitch  of  folly  and  crime  the  rage  of  disaMmiatment  may  stimulate  a 
frantic  mind  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  tbe  firmness  of  Captain 
Mitchell  could  have  urged  his  opposers,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  to 
eoinmit  the^Mlvce  by  a  contrivanoe  which,  under  any  circumstances  like 
the  pceaent,' might  have  led  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  ship,  primd 
/aeie,  was  a  legal  seinire,  and  Captain  Mitchell  had  legal  poasessioa 
natil  it  was  shown  to  the  contrary,  not  by  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  even  though  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Attorney-  Geaeral ;  not  by  a  con- 
stable's staff;  not  by  fixed  bayonets  and  nine-pounders, — but  by  meaos  of 
a  dvil  measure  in  a  competent  court  of  law." 

The  Deputy  Commissary-General  and  his  assistant  (how  implicated  ia 
not  stated)  have  been  arrested,  under  a  qiecial  order  from  the  Chief 
Jnstice,  for  70,000/.,  being  double  the  estimated  value  of  the  Aitnorak. 
and  ber  cargo.  Captain  Mitchell's  trial  was  pos^Mued,  it  is  stated,  until 
process  of  outlawry  could  be  duly  had  against  Mr.  Matthews,  the  person, 
we  bdieve,  acting  as  Captain  of  tbe  Alvtorah,  who,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  is  DOW  to  be  considered  the  principal  in  tbe  afiiur,  as  having  forcibly 
canied  b«  off  for  Calcutta. 

The  proceedings  of  those  who  made  this  seixure  have  been  well  charae- 
teriaed,  we  think,  as  "  rash,  violent,  ir^jurious  to  tbe  intersats  of  the 
nieny,  and  highly  disrespectfal  to  the  executive  Gevemnwat,"  espe- 
dally  coneideiing  tbe  reasonable  tenns  of  adjustment  that  w«e  oSered 
tad  rqected;  when  ample  security  was  proposed  to  tlie  captora  for 
Ae  rabie  of  the  eai^  imwld  it  be  nltimately  coBdemsed,  if  they  would 
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ftllow  it  to  1m  Itbdad  fottht  use  of  the  coloniM.  NottttthatandiDg  tbs 
&[>pftreDt  ultra  neti  ahoftn  by  Gnptain  Mitchell  in  defetwe  of  the  ptiyi- 
Iftget  of  the  East  India  CoropKoy,  that  bod;  wilt  net  thank  Mm,  we  ap- 
prehend, for  prMsing  their  monopoly  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  in 
a  m&DDer  which  showB  «o  atrikingly  its  roonMrouR  character. 

The  same  vesael  haa  brought  acconntB  of  a  oifil  war  of  another  descrip- 
tion, at  this  settlement.  Sereral  serious  affra}^  hare  happened  between 
the  Inhabitants  of  Sydney  and  the  military  stationed  there.  How  tb* 
fceli&g  of  boetlUty  between  them  first  wiginaied  Is  not  menttoned',  but  it 
waa  anntvated  by  an  order,  wamtog  the  townsmen  not  to  trost  the  sol< 
dien  for  liquor  more  than  the  amount  of  a  day's  pay:  The  men,  having 
t«c«i*ed  some  prerious  provocation,  stimulated  oy  anger  and  thirst,  sal- 
lied forth  fiom  their  barracks,  (having  armed  themselTos  secretly  with 
bayonets,)  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  all  they  met, 
entering  houses,  demolishing  doors  and  windows,  and  cutting  and  maim- 
ing erery  adillt  of  either  sex  that  came  in  their  way.  At  least  twenty 
pttBona  rtoeiTed  bayonet  wounds,  many  of  those  so  assailed  t>eing  in  their 
Awn  bousea  at  the  time ;  and  the  police^ffice,  next  day,  exhibited  the 
i^ipearance  of  an  bos[4tal  after  a  general  engagemenL  Pei^e  oorered 
irith  Uood  and  bandages,  their  arms  in  slings,  and  ftioea  ooTwed  with 
[daaters,  caue  forward,  fer  seveial  hours  In  BiKG«Ssioo,  to  stale  eaaaa  and 
»ake  dqMwitioDa ;  and  many  more  ware  prerenled  from  attending  by 
nwity  of  their  injuriea.  Two  liTSi  only  were  eonudered  to  be  in  danger. 
-  A  miaunderstandiof  is  also  Mated  to  axist  between  die  ft&val  officer  at 
Hobart  Town  and  the  meroantite  community  there,  owing  to  the  restrlo- 
tioDi  enforced  by  him  upon  trade.  Another  paragraph  mentiona  that  the 
Lieutenant-GoTemor  has  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment,  by  tbe  Oo- 
▼ernor,  of  Mr.  Murdoch  as  naval  officer  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  ;  alleging 
as  a  reason,  that  the  appointment  interfered  with  his  Ugh  prerogauve. 
The  nomination  of  a  person  to  fill  thai  office  has,  it  appears,  hitbeito  been 
lefl  to  the  Lieutenant-Oovernor. 

A  letter  from  New  South  Wales,  dated  in  Much  last,  published  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  19tb  ultimo,  after  stating  that  much  distresa 
and  discontent  has  been  poduoed  in  the  colony  by  a  system  of  false 
economy  on  thepartofGovemment,niiaotia  both  to  agricultttieabdoom-  ■ 
merce,  thus  sums  np : — 

"  And  to  what  purpose  have  the  tmticipatwd  aavings  (the  aclval  saT< 
ing  has  been  none)  been  applied  by  his  Miyesty's  ministers,  before,  even 
In  the  most  forttmate  issue  of  their  measures,  a  fond  could  be  realiaed 
from  thera  ?  Not  to  tbe  promotion  of  public  inwsurea  bmefidal  to  the 
ecAonj,  but  to  the  purpose  of.  its  coDversion  into  a  long-backed  horse,  and 
of  burthening  it  with  nnmcroua  riden  t  to  the  creation  of  various  uonecea- 
sary  offiees,  with  large  salaries  attaclied,  as  a  provision  for  hungry  mini- 
Merud  dependents!  Thus  has  the  colony  been  first  impoverished,  and 
tiien  saddled  with  a  heavy  oMUt,  to  which  its  strength  and  Ksonrces  an 
utterly  incompetent.  For  example,  the  former  Colonial  Treasurer,  then 
denominated  Treesurer  of  the  Police  Fund,  whose  integri^  in  that  office 
was  unimpeaobed  and  unimpeachable,  and  who  received  for  the  perfbrm- 
nnoe  of  its  duties  the  sum  of  lOOl.  sterling  par  annum,  has  been  dis- 
plaoed,  to  make  way  for  a  Mr.  Baloombe,  of  St.  Hslcna  notoriety,  with  a 
■alary  of  ISOOJ.  per  umum,  an  allowance  of  150f.  fer  a  cleric,  and  150/. 
for  a  boose  I    Illastrious  specimen  (rf  financial  economy  I    Then,  wt 
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lum  u  AuonMT  ud  Solicilar-Qwtanl— »  ContnuHiraer  of  tbe  8u- 
fnsM  Court— «  Hutor  Id  Ciiaiic«iy— a  Sheriff,  with  1200/.  per  unuM 
— and  a  Tariety  of  nibordmBte  officers,  although  tbe  colnnistg  are  not 
coDudered  jet  Bufficieotly  advanced  in  morala  or  civilization  for  the 
iotroductian  of '  trial  by  jury ;'  a  boon  which,  I  ihiok,  might  reaaoDably  be 
Expected,  ID  return  for  the  heary  burthens  with  which  they  are  opprwaed 
hj  these  new  tad  costly  appointments." 

CAPE  or  GOOD    IIOM. 

Accounts  from  this  settlement  hare  been  receired  extending  to  the  11th 
of  June,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  giren  ns  fi^ws,  in  the  Olobt 
and  Traveller  Evenina  Paper: — 

"  An  order  in  council  from  Engifand  had  b«en  received  in  that  colony, 
which  has  thrown  the  inhabitants  into  (he  greatest  consternation.  The 
paper-money  in  circulation  was  in  rix-dollars  at  4>.  each.  The  order 
from  England  is,  that  the  payment  for  this  currency  is  to  be  made  ia 
new  coin,  (shillings  and  lixpeaces,)  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sn- 
pence  (or  each  rix-dollar.  Thus  the  inhabitants  find  their  property  de- 
|>reciated  in  the  most  alarmina;  manner;  the  merchant  worth  20,000^  in 
Oneday  is  reduced  tD7,000^;  and  every  speciesof  property  and  merchandise 
In  the  colony  is  reduced  In  the  game  proportion.  The  alarm  was  so  great, 
that  aB  the  inhabitants  slmnltancously  proceeded  to' the  Oorernor,  pray- 
ing him  to  stay  the  order  in  council,  as  the  British  OovemnMnt  had  no 
doubt  been  misled  by  some  monstrous  misr^resentations.  His  Exc^- 
lency  stated  that  hts  orders  were  peremptory,  and  be  accordingly  issued 
the  proclamation,  it  ought  to  be  observed,-  that  at  the  capitulation  of 
the  colony  to  the  British  arms,  the  currency  (then  amounting  to  two 
millions  of  rix-dollars)  was  recopiised  and  guaranteed  ;  and  in  1810  the 
English  Governor  issued  another  million  of  this  paper,  which,  taking 
into  calculation  the  rate  of  exchange,  produced  to  uie  cofiers  of  Govern- 
ment the  value  of  about  three  shiDings  and  sixpence  per  rix-dollar. 

"  The  order  of  council,  under  these  circumstances,  is  most  extraordi- 
DU7,  ud,  if  persisted  in,  will  bring  Ae  greatest  calamities  on  the  ioha- 
bitants.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  in  the  city,  tJw 
merchants  met  to  deliberate,  and  they  will  no  doubt  represent  tbe  whole 
drcunutaocea  to  the  nunisters.  The  next  arrival  from  tbe  Cape  will 
bring  the  mamortal  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  imjMirtant  subject.  Tha 
general  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  the  13th  of  Juae." 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  at  this  colony,  promulgating  an  onler 
under  tbe  rgyal  sign  manual,  bearing  date  the  9tb  of  February  last,  which 
directs  that  a  conncil  shall  be  estaUished  for  the  colonv,  (o  "  advise  and 
awin  in  the  administration  of  the  government  there<^.  Tbe  Chief-Jus- 
tice, and  fite  other  iudividuals  of  the  first  rank  and  character  at  tbe 
setUement,  are  to  compose  the  council  and  act  joint^  with  the  Governor. 
We  ore  not  ioformed  how  these  new  membcia  of  Government  are  to  be 
selected  ;  hot  at  any  rate  an  executive  wS  composed  will  afford  a  much 
better  chance  for  wisdom  jind  justice  in  public  measures,  tiian  the 
mere  caprice  of  one  man  as  formerly.  This  innoraUon  shows  that  mi- 
nisters are  sincerely  desirous  to  secure  the  colonists  against  such  another 
visitation  as  the  rule  of  a  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  ^A'e  earnestly  hope 
that,  H  tbe  powerful  haod  of  miaisterial  reform  has  reached  the  Cfape,  it 
]rill  ioon  be  cturi^  a  little  faither  to  a  counti;  which  has  still  greater 
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need  of  it,  where,  if  a  retnedy  be  not  applied  in  time,  more  miacfaief  ma^ 
ba  done  in  one  year  tban  the  value  of  all  our  African  pouessiona  put  to- 
gether. 

MZTIIERLANDB    INDtl. 

A  procIauatioD  haa  been  issued  by  the  Ducb  Indian  Gorernmeut, 
dated  February  28,  182.5,  imposing  an  "outward  duty"  of  3^  guilders 
per  pecul  on  all  coffee  exported  lu  Netherlands'  ships  to  any  foreign 
part;  also  a  duty  of  6.  per  cent,  on  all  goods  the  produce  of  )Jacea 
Utuated  in  the  Eoateni  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands  or  to 
Indian  powers,  and  people  with  which  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands stand  on  friendly  relations;  on  goods  imported  direct  from  thoH 
places  to  Java  and  Madura  in  fbreign  places,  without  touching  at  any 
foreign  porta  ;  hut  when  such  goods  are  brought  to  Java  and  Madura  t^ 
forago  ships  indirectly,  and  not  without  touching  at  foreign  ports,  and 
do  not  otherwise  fall  within  the  above  description,  then  aouble  the 
amount  of  duties  chained  for  Netherlands'  ships,  or  inland  vessels  placed 
on  an  equality  therewith,  shall  be  paid. 

This  new  regulation  of  duties  has  been  loudly  condenuied  by  some,  on 
the  ground  that  it  violates  the  spirit  of  the  late  treaty  between  ua  and  the 
Patch,  to  secure  a  participation  of  reciprocal  advantages  between  the  two 
states;  as  the  duty  of  3*  guilders  laid  on  the  Dutch  bottoms  going  to 
ibreiga  ports  is  said  to  be  merely  nominal  with  respect  to  them,  since 
they  never  export  but  to  the  Netherlands;  whereas  the  double  duty  au~ 
thorised  by  the  letttr  of  the  treaty  will  really  operate  with  great  aevority 
igainst  Ae  British  merchant. 


As  it  was  reported,  about  a  week  ^o,  that  an  overland  despatch  had 
been  received  at  the  East  India  Honse,  ve  endeavoured,  by  inquiry 
WDong  our  friends  in  the  City,  to  ascertain  its  contents.  Nothing,  tow- 
ever,  hasbeen  allovred  to  transpire ;  but  had  the  Burmese  capital  been 
takNi,  or  the  Golden  Foot  made  captive,  or  [leace  restored,  the  news 
would  not  have  been  concealed  for  a  moment.  This  silence,  therefore,  jg 
most  eloquent  and  most  ominous.  The  Directors  may  think  that  Iwd 
news  will  travel  fast  enough;  and  if  intelligence  of  such  importance  as 
to  be  worth  sending  by  an  overland  despatch,  cannot  be  divulged,  it  most 
be  bad  indeed.  It  is  whispered  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  has  been 
c<»iipelled  to  fall  back  upon  Rangoon,  and  that  the  continued  ill  success 
of  the  war  has  so  mucb  endangered  our  Indian  £mpire,  that  it  bad 
become  necessary  to  raise  ten  new  regiments. 

On  another  subject  the  Directon  are  equally  nlent, — the  dectnictioa  of 
thesepoysalBarrackpore.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  winch 
was  held  so  far  back  as  Noveniber  last,  mutt  have  reached  this  country : 
if  they  have  not,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  motives  of  those  who  have 
withheld  them  ?  Every  additional,  month  of  concealment  and  mystery 
makes  this  transaction  wear  a  darker  aspect ;  and  after  the  inexplicable 
delay  that  has  already  ocouired,  the  pubnc  can  bantly  reganl  its  atrthon 
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ud  tteir  fneo^s  u  penou  actiog  with  th»  openneu  ftnd  caadour  of  coq- 
Mious  inoaceoce. 

COTE^KOKa-GENEKAL — PAST,   PRESENT,   *VD   TO   COME. 

The  last  inoiilb  hu  produced  anotber  pooderoua  volume  of  papera 
front  the  East  India  Houno  adJiUouftl  fruits  of  the  late  discusuoiu  re. 
nectisg  the  administratioii  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastingi.  This  new 
.  Blue  Book,  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  Oude,  and  extends  to  up- 
'  wards  of  a  thousand  folio  pages,  is  labelled  "  Papers  respecting  a  Reform 
io  the  Admin istiatiou  of  the  Government  of  his  Excellency  the  Nawaub 
Vixier,  and  the  employment  of  British  troops  in  his  duminions,  from  the 
lit  of  January  1808  to  the  3Ut  of  December  k615;  also  relating  to  the 
negotiation  of  the  several  loans  contracted  with  the  Vizier,'  between  the 
nxHitbs  of  October  1814  and  May  1315."  We  need  hardly  say,  that  it 
would  require  no  little  lime,  as  well  as  patience,  to  penise  with  attention 
this  huge  mass  of  documeots.  Not  having  yet  bad  sufficient  space  for  so 
Uborious  an  undertaking,  we  can  only  promise  to  devote  to  it  our  first  lei' 
sure  moments ;  and  if,  according  to  the  old  adage,  the  truth  be  in  this  case 
cofltaiaed  in  a  nutshell,  we  Bball  endeavour  to  strip  it  of  the  enormous 
hu^  which  now  envelopes  it,  and  present  the  kernel  in  such  a  naked 
form  that  it  may  be  digested  by  our  readers, 

A  dinner  was  given  at  Ayr  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  on  the  Slst  of 
August,  for  which  the  public  rooms  in  the  County  Buildings  of  that  town 
were  fitted  up  in  a  very  splendid  style.  The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  AjTsbire,  was  in  the  chair :  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Sir  Andrew  Cathcart,  and  other  distinguished  cha- 
ractnm  look  their  seats  on  his  left  hand ;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  James  Stewart,  the  Provost  of  Ayr,  Sir  James  Monlgomerie  Cua> 
lUDgfaame,  &c.,  &e.,  on  the  right.  Sir  D.  H.  Blair  acted  as  Croupier, 
with  Lord  Rawdon  and  the  Earl  of  EgUnton  being  seated  on  his  right 
and  left.  More  than  one  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  rank  and  distinction  in  the  county  filled  the  seats  surrounding  the 
taUe*. — The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  noble  Marquis, 
peid  a  hi^  tribute  to  his  character  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  firom  his 
eariiest  services  in  the  American  war  to  the  close  of  his  career  in  India. 
On  the  Utter  he  dwelt  with  the  highest  praise,  saying,  "  I  cannot  form  a 
htster  wish  &t  my  conntiT,  or  for  the  interests  of  that  great  empire  which 
depends  on  it,  than  that  hi«  system  may  be  pursued  in  India,  and  that  his 
q>irit  may  preside  over  its  counsels.  1  must  also  wish  (said  he)  to  a  cer- 
tain great  Company  (of  which  I  do  not  speak  wiih  disrespect)  ^  little 
more  grmtitnde  to  tbor  most  valuable  servants — a  more  gracmits  and  un> 
fettared  expression  of  the  high  sense  they  one  and  all  entertain  of  the 
aoble  Maiqois's  services.  But  (be  added)  in  the  general  applause  and 
appnbatioB  of  his  country,  in  the  manly  cooscbnsness  of  haviug  dane 
his  doty,  ia  the  certainty  that  history  will  record,  and  posterity  appre- 
ciate, his  exalted  merit,  he  has  a  reward  the  noblest  that  ambition  can 
desire  or  tiut  gratitnde  can  beatow."— In  adverting  to  this  part  of  Eail 
Glasgow's  speech,  tu  which  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  replied  with  great 
modei^,  feeling,  and  elegance,  bis  Lordship  obsen-ed,  that,  "when  he 
looked  armmd  him,  and  observed  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  be  ad- 
dresMd,  be  conaidered  it  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  of  his  life  to 
teeore  tlwir  approbation — one  of  the  bigheal  honours  tv  be  UM  by  then) 
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he  bad  done  hu  duty.  ■  In  the  m&nagement  of  th«  i 
plicated  coDcenis  of  India,  many  iostaDCes  of  error  (he  aud)  moat  b«  pro* 
Bumed  to  Lara  ariaen,  Sut,  aa  regarded  the  Natire  Priacei,  there  vaa 
one  line  of  cooduct  which  could  not  be  miBtalten,  and  if,  ia  purauiug  that 
line,  be  had  pursued  thoie  meaaurea  which  were  be«t  calculated  (or  naoi- 
festing  the  admired  and  munificent  gcneroaityof  the  conatitution  of  tbia  great 
nation,  then  probably  he  mig[ht  have  aome  claim  to  tbeir  approbatioa." 
'  This  was  very  well,  addressed  to  an  ariatocratical  assembly;  but  it  WDuld 
hare  been  more  satisfactory  to  us  to  hear  something  of  what  was  done 
for  the  pennaneot  improremeot  of  the  people.  We  should  beglad  to  sea 
more  importance  attached  to  the  amelioratioD  of  the  condition  of  our 
sixty  miUionsof  subjects,  than  to  the  treatmeot  of  some  half  doaen  broken- 
down  Princea.  His  speech  was  received  with  the  most  uubouaded  accla- 
mation, and  appropriately  followed  by  the  song  of  "  Loudoun's  bonny 
woods  and  braes,"  to  the  air  of  "  Lord  Moira'a  welcome  b>  Scotltad." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Adam,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  on  tbe  14di  ultimo,  passed  the  fallowing  resolution,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  old  servant  of  the  Company,  who,  beridea 
other  important  trusts,  bad,  for  a  short  time,  filled  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  during  the  vacancy  between  the  departure  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst : — 


"  Reaolved  unanimously, — That  this  Court  having  received  the  me- 
lancholy  iotelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Adam,  on  hia  passage 
from  India  to  this  country,  desire  to  record  in  the  strongest  terms  th«r 
deep  sense  of  his  exemplary  integrity,  distinguished  ability,  and  indefa- 
tigable teal,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  during  a  period 
of  nearly  30  years ;  in  the  r^iurse  of  which,  after  fiUirig  the  higheat  officas 
under  the  Bengal  government,  he  was  more  than  six  years  a  member  of 
tbe  SupreBke  Conncil,  and  held  during  aome  months  of  that  time  the  sta- 
tion of  Governor- General.  And  that  the  Court  most  sincerely  partidpate 
in  the  sorrow  which  must  be  felt  by  hia  relations  and  frieoda  on  this 
lamented  event." 

Such  a  mark  of  respect  to  an  old  and  faithfiil  servant,  ia  decent,  becom- 
ing, and  to  be  expeoted  of  those  to  whom  he  had  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  who  can  now  reward  him  only  by  etdogiea  on  his  meiDory. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  disfday  the  amount  of  their  grati- 
tude by  the  warmth  of  their  praises,  and  that  otheia  should  aUeotly 
acquiesce  in  tbeir  lamentations,  firom  the  sympathy  felt  for  on»  ovw 
whom  the  tomb  has  just  closed.  But  this  hardly  afforda  an  excuse  for 
those,  who,  yielding  to  the  old  but  pernicious  maxim,  of  saying  aothiag 
but  good  of  the  dead,  strew  flowers  over  the  grave  of  persona  tor  whom 
they  really  feel  neither  aorrow  nor  admiration.  On  the  present  occaMon, 
a  weekly  journalist  makes  the  following  panegyric  on  Mr.  Adam,  whieht 
if  sincere,  is  ao  contradictory,  that  tbe  writer  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
understand  hia  own  meaning.  He  says,  "  dioagh  we  differed  widdj 
with  that  gentleman  on  the  policy  of  many  of  his  measuim,  yet 
it  is  only  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  in  him  the  Company  have  lost  a  sar- 
vant,  whom  it  mil  bo  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  lefdace,  with  one  of 
equal  talent  mad  integrity.  To  fv  mind  of  extisMdioajy  powent  be  added 
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«  smI  and  uridtthj  in  the  dntiM  of  his  high  atadon,  sot  often  to  be  met 
with  in  onr  Esatotn  domiDioM."  Now,  by  great  "  powera  of  mJod,"  and  . 
high  "  t&lent*,"  u  here  MIributed,  wo  •hould  uadentuid  ttw  capadtj  of 
fcrmliig  juM  opinioiH;  and  by  "  integrity,"  an  honest  and  coiucientioua 
■adooiion  of  these  to  practice.  But  the  writer  condemns  hla  mcoMires, 
and  tberefme  denies  either  the  justice  of  hie  opiDiona,  or  the  honesty  of  bi» 
practice ;  thus  leaviog  the  "  talents  and  integrity  "  no  ground  to  etaod 

.  He  mentioM,  in  the  nme  ooluoin,  tome  circnmstaacea  connected  with 
Mr.  Admm'a  conduct,  u  censor  of  the  Calcutta  preea,  equally  at  variance 
with  the  foregtuDg  panegyric.  During  the  Ceyloneee  war,  when  it  wae 
known  at  the  seat  of  Government  that  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg's  afiairs 
were  not  goingon  very  well  in  that  island,  "  all  extracts  of  letters  from 
officers  on  the  spot  were  care^ly  exscinded  from  the  columns  of  the 
joanials  by  the  vigilant  sciseors  of  the  ceusor  of  the  press ; '  while  vague 
nUDOurs  of  victories,  which  never  had  unj  existence  save  in  the  heated 
inagiuatioos  of  those  who  fabricated  tbem,  were  treated  with  considera- 
tioa  and  respect  by  those  who  were  well  aware  of  tfaeir  fallacy,  and  care- 
fully preserved  for  the  edification  of  his  Majesty's  lieges  I " 

In  teinging  forward,  at  present,  this  system  of  misrepraseutation,  of 
which  Mr.  Adam,  as  ceusor  of  the  [vess,  was  the  author,  his  eul<^ist 
seems  tu  think  that  the  systematic  practice  of  deception  is  as  good  an 
example  of  "  integrity"  as  the  formation  of  false  opinions  is  of  great 
"  talents."  This  shows  how  much  a  man  may  be  iojured  by  iodiscreet 
piaise.  It  is  only  forthepuipose  of  exposing  such  absurdity  that  we  hare 
said  any  thing  at  all  on  this  subject,  aad  with  no  desire  of  throwing  % 
reflection  on  the  deceased.  His  character  is  already  before  the  puUic ; 
and  for  OS  to  pass  a  Judgment  on  it  at  the  present  moment  would  be  in- 
Tidions  as  well  aa  unnecessary  ;  therefore  silence  is  preferable,  since  we 
owe  res)ect  to  the  feelings  of  the  living,  as  well  as  Justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead. 

It  is  now  believed  that  Ministers  have  at  last  resolved  on  the  imme- 
diate recall  of  Lord  Amherst.  It  were  superfluous  to  offer  any  lengthened 
icmarks  on  this  act  of  justice  to  their  own  reputation  aod  to  (heir  ooun- 
try ;  a  measure  that  has  been  so  long  and  loudly  called  for  by  India  and 
by  Eodand. 

In  die  earij  part  of  last  month  a  mmour  was  circulated  ihat  tiie  Duke 
of  Bacldngfaam  was  going  to  India  as  Governor- General,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Amberet ;  and  although  delicacy  to  the  latter  may  have  prevented 
the  change  from  being  as  yet  formally  announced,  the  London  '  Courier,' 
which  is  not  likely  to  propagate  an  error  on  such  a  subject,  has  inserted 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  '  Hampshire  Telegraph  ' : — "  It  is  re- 
ported lathe  naval  circles,  that  a  ship  of  war,  probably  the  'Java,' is 
to  be  fitted  up  to  take  out  the  new  Governor- Qen era!  to  India  ;  and  that 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  acc^ed  of  that  appointment." 

STEAH-NAVlOATIOtl    TO   IKDIA. 

It  IS  Confidently  reported  in  several  of  the  ship-buildiog  yards  on  the 
Rjver,  that  the  '  London  Engineer  *  Hleam-vessel,  which  used  to  be  em- 
ployed in  conveying  passengers  from  London  to  Mai^ate  and  back,  has 
been  fitted  out  for,  and  actually  proceeded  on,  an  India  voyage.  If  so, 
At  may  powbly  astidpate  the  Enteiprize,  which  has  Just  Mi  Bngland. 
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We  can  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  »bor«  report,  bat  leare  it  to  b« 
judged  uf  from  the  ciTcumstance  stated  in  our  lart,  that  no  other  ■team* 
vesiiel  but  the '  EaterpriK '  had  made  the  neceiaacy  ftrtangeinents  for  fueL 
The  very  general  interest  which  the  latter  must  excite,  justiGea  oa  in 
givine  ioKition  to  some  particulara  that  have  reached  ua  of  her  progieaa^ 
after  leaTing  the  ahoies  of  England: — She  was  laatheacd  of  on  the  21it 
ult.,  Lisbon  then  bearing  S.E.  25  miles,  and  going  at  the  rate  of  nght 
miles  au  hour.  Captain  Johnston,  in  a  letter  of  that  date,  says:  "  1 
shall  keep  the  steam  up  till  I  reach  the  Trades,  I  hope  on  Tuesday  next, 
when  1  ^all  be  prepared  with  good  sails  to  take  adTantage  of  the  wind. 
All  hands  are  well,  and  highly  delighted.  P.S.  Sunday,  10  a.m.  Lisboa 
S.E.  25  miles— going  eight  knots." 

AFRICAK    HAKUFACTURES. 

The  Mowing  [nece  of  American  intelligence,  leading  m  to  bdlere  in 
the  einstenceofarast  productive  territot^  and  a  manufacturing  people  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  will  not,  we  trust,  prove  to  he  like  the  accounts  of 
the  famous  sea-serpents  of  former  yean.  It  is  sud,  that  "  A  cotton 
shawl,  manufactured  by  Africans  from  the  growth  of  their  own  countiy, 
has  been  received  at  Baltimore,  ft  consists  of  fire  pieces,  woven  three 
ynrdi  in  length,  and  six  inches  in  width,  sown  together,  and  is  consideTed 
a  favourable  spe<umen  of  arts  yet  in  their  infancy  amongst  that  rude 
people.  Cotton,  of  the  quality  of  which  this  shawl  is  manufactured,  is 
said  to  grow  in  abuudance  over  a  tract  of  country  extending  to  40  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  70  of  lottgitude,  inhabited  by  many  millions  oC 
naked  human  beings." 

The  Moffat  and  Jnliana,  the  two  shipc  which  carried  the  first  cargoes 
of  tea  from  China  to  Quebec,  have  arrived  in  the  Downs  during  the  put 
month.  In  our  last  Number,  it  was  menUoned  that  they  had  arrived  the 
same  day  in  China,  the  same  day  at  St.  Helena,  thesanieday  at  Quebec; 
and  it  is  now  remarked,  that. these  twin  sailera  have  again  arrived  on  the 
same  day  in  the  Downs.  It  is  stated,  that  the  tea  sales  had  attracted 
great  interest,  being  the  first  direct  importations  from  China;  the  mer- 
chants  anticipated  great  benefits  from  this  traffic,  and  they  say  they  will 
supply  the  United  States  with  all  articles  from  the  East,  particularly  as 
the  duties  imposed  in  the  United  States  are  heavy.  This  circumstaoce 
had  attracted  a  larger  attendance  of  the  merchants  of  New  York,  &c.  to 
tite  Canada  tea  sales. 


REPORT  OF  ins   MAJRf'TV  S  I'ltlVT  COUNCIL  ON   THE    APPEAL 

AGAINST  THB   LAWS    FOR   LICENSING  THB   PRESS 

IN    INDIA, 

CoxTiMJED  illoesf  lias  prevented  the  Editor  from  accompanying  the  follow- 
ing repoit  »ilh  ilie  appropriate  comments  for  which  he  liad  reserved  il,  in  the 
hope  thai  lie  should  have  been  able  lu  show  that  his  Majesty's  most  Ikonour- 
able  adf  iaen  were  not  among  the  wisest  of  counselloVs  thai  could  be  chosen  to 
surround  a  throne.  Me  no  longer  delays  to  rescue  it  from  the  obscurily  in 
which  it  would  otherwise  most  probably  remain  among  Ihe  musly  rolls  and 
percbmenU  of  office,  and  lo  place  on  record,  in  a  moiv  public  manovr  tlwa 
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naj  be  agreeable  to  the  deacendante  of  the  sage  counwllors  and  legi^ton 
from  nbom  it  emanales,  the  decision  of  the  Judges  and  Senators  of  England, — 
that  B  law  which  places  Bngllshmen  in  India  below  the  most  degraded  of 
tU^ea,  and  forbida  them  to  utter  a  single  syllable  but  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  their  despotic  rulers,  is  a  good  law,  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, neither  nibversive  of  Uberty  nor  unfavourable  to  good  govemment,  and 
tberefcHv  oaohl  not  to  be  repealed,  ft  should  be  added,  to  their  shame  or 
honour,  u  the  world  roaj'  interpret  it,  that  the  learned  lawyers  who  taught 
fail  Majes^'a  advisers  this  doctrine,  aiul  urged  them  to  come  to  this  decision, 
were — Mr.  Seijeaut  Bosanquet,  the  salaried  dependant  of  the  Ea^t  India  Com- 
pany ;  Mr.  Serieant  Spankie,  once  the  fiercest  of  democrats,  but  now  the  abettor 
of  tyrants,  and  the  framer  of  this  detestable  law  for  the  Eastern  despots  who 
employed  bim ;  Mr.  Tindall,  a  reputed  friend  of  fireedom ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Brougliam,  on  all  other  occasions  the  advocate  of  liberty,  but,  on  this,  the  apo- 
login  and  defender  of  the  law  which  deprives  oU  his  countrymen  in  India  of 
the  (reedom  of  speech  and  writing,  except  at  the  -mere  will  or  pleasure  of  the 
parties  whose  conduct  may  stand  in  greatest  need  of  those  very  strictures  whioh 
ne  so  justly  and  unsparingly  bestows  on  the  conduct  of  men  in  authority  at 
home,  but  which  he  thus  assists  to  deprive  his  fellow-countrymen  of  all  power 
of  exerdsing  abroad. 

At  the  CoiraT  at  Cakltok  Hovse,  June  14th,  1B25  t 
PreseDl— The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Coukcil; 

Where  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a  Report  from  the  Commiilee 
of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  dated  the  30th  of 
last  month,  in  the  words  following ;  namely, — 

"  Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased  by  your  order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of 
March  1024,  to  refer  unto  this  Committee  the  humble  petition  of  James  Silk 
Backingham,  late  of  the  city  of  Calcutu  in  the  East  Indies,  hut  now  of  Com- 
««U  Tmace,  Regent's  Park,  in  the  oounty  of  Middlesex,  Squire,  setting  forth 
tlut,  on  the  4th.  day  of  April  1823,  the  following  rule,  ordinance,  and  regula- 
rion,  made  and  issued  by  die  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Fort-William, 
in  Bengal,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta, — that  is  to 

(Here  followed  the  rule  and  ordinance.) 
"  Hut  the  petitioner  humbly  submits  that  th«  said  rules,  ordinances,  and  re- 
colaiions,  are  likely  to  produce  discontent  amongst  your  Majesty's  British  sub- 
jects resident  in  India,  and  amongst  the  natives  of  that  countiy,  being  subver- 
>)fe  of  property,  and  calculated  to  establisli  arbitrary  power,  and  to  deprive  of 
Tsdrett  any  person  who  may  be  injured  by  an  improper  and  illegal  use  of  power 
in  ihat  country;  that  the  said  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations  must  prevent 
the  extensUm  of  knowledge  and  information  amongst  the  Native  inhabitants  of 
India ;  ami  that  the  said  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations  are  repugnant  to  tbe 
laws  of  the  realm :  and  the  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  appeals  gainst 
(be  nid  rales,  otdinai>ces,  and  regulations,  and  humbly  prays  that  they  may  be 
resdnded. 
"  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  said  order  of 
ice,  this  day  took  the  said  petition  into  consideration ;  and  having  heard 
__>l  Ibr  the  petitioner  thereupon,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Com- 
_j,  their  Lorasbipa  do  agree  to  rn>ort  to  your  Majesty  their  humMe  opinion 
■  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  ought  not  to  be  complied  widi." 
Bit  Bfajestv,  having  taken  the  said  report  into  consideration,  was  pleased, 
hj  aiMl  with  tne  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to  approve  thereof. 

(Signed)  Jas.  Bvixeb. 
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MEMORIAL  OF   MR.  SANDFORD  ARNOT. 
Tn  THE  IIoNouBABLE  CouttT  ot  DiKECTais  OP  tHE  Eatt  tiiiit*  CoMPAsr. 


HgKODmABLB  SiBi, 

1.  I  feet  it  to  be  a  duly  incumbent 
on  me  to  Uy  berore  you  m  repreneotk- 
tioD  af  the  treatmeot  I  bavi:  cip«ri- 
enced  from  tbe  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Arohertt,  Governor' GentiaL  of 
your  Icrriiurie*  InttaaEut  Indie*;  JD 
ibe  bupe  that  you  kill  be  pleaicd  to 
take  into  your  caniideratiou  lb*  loHca 
aod  ■uBTcriDEt  to  nhi«h  >  Brilikh  lub- 
Jei.'t  bM  beCD-eipoied,  by  those  actini; 
uuder  [he  «helier  uf  }Our  aijtliorily ; 
which,  extrndiii;  over  mctDy  milliuni 
ot  buDiaa  beingi  in  a  vait  and  diitanl 
re|rlon,  ur^nllv  require!  that  the 
ntanner  in  which  its  cierciie  aSeet^ 
iheir  happiness,  ihould  receive  your 
coutinual  itispection  and  conlrul. 

2.  lutlie  yaarlU19,  1  wai  induced 


ntrviD 


queuce  of  letter*  icceivcd  frum  a  gta- 
tleman,  (my  psrticular  friend,  who 
bold*  at  preieut  aeierut  situaTiuiia  un- 

.  der  your  Govern luent  attbePrcBidency 
uf  Hadrat.)  repreientine  Britltb  India 
U  one  of  the  floeit  Beltb  in  the  world 
for  a  perion  of  any  eriucatiun,  induitry, 
or  enterpritet  lincc  the  trade  had  now 
been  thrown  open,  and  the  Hoaaurable 
Eatt  I udia  Company,  he  auured  nic, 

,  gave  great  encounifemeut  to  Kuril- 
peaiii  generally,  and  partieulai-ly  Bri- 
tiab  gubjecta,  to  letlle  and  acquire 
nealtb  io  their  extensive  and  fertile 
territoriet  {  he  concluded,  therefurc, 
tha'.  if  I  would  but  make  a  voyage  to 
InJia  ihere  could  be  no  AoutiX  ot  my 
being  able  to  settle  myself  to  my  sal^a- 
faition  ID  that  country. 

:l.  This  advice  was  given  to  me  by 
one  on  whose  Judcmert  I  placed  the 
utmost  reliance,  and  «ho,  1  believe, 
had  formed  no  unworthy  conceptioD  of 
tbc  GovemmeDi  ot  wbich  be  waa  a 
tervant,  when  be  caucluded  it  waa 
wi:ling,  ihat  it*  apleudid  possessious 
In  tlie  tiiiest  couutriec  of  Asia,  should 
affbrd  tome  relict  to  those  whom  the 
diatress  uf  tbe  mother-country  nt  that 
time  induced  to  pu~h  tbeir  fortunes 
abroad.  Without  ))osH«siiig  my  self 
ony  particular  acqunintauce  ttith  tbe 
vievrt  and  principlea  of  your  Govem- 

'  meut,  heyunil  those  which  1  derived 
from  olbera  uf  greater  experieiic*,  1 
felt  satisAed  that  these  were  the  leuti- 
meuts  which  all  ^neroua  Englishmen 


would  entertain  toward*  tb*  cbildrea 
of  tbe  parent  stale,  tbcn  labouring  un- 
der the  effecta  of  our  long  protiaclol 
alruRle  with  Frauce. 

4.  In  coniequcuoeof  these  protpecta 
being  bald  out  to  me,  I  proceeded  H> 
Madraa,  where  aiy  via**  then  by; 
but  an  my  Brriral  tharc,  not  fiMttng 
my  elpMUtion*  realixad,  I  fUt  no  de- 
sire to  remain,  and  detsrmiBed  to  re- 
turn to  my  native  country  without  loM 
of  lime.  For  thi*  parpoie  I  found  it 
would  be  neceasaiv  to  go  roaud  to 
Calcutta,    which,    being    a  place  i^ 


gal  In  July  1830,  although  at  ihe  time 
of  my  leanog  KngUod  u  was  not  ny 
intentiun  to  proct«d  tbtthar  at  all :  and 
even  nn  my  landing  at  Calcutta  1  pro> 
posed  to  remain  ouly  so  long  at  mif  ht 
be  necessary  tn  lecure  a  paaiage  tu 
England,  Iq*  one  uf  the  ships  of  Ibe 
aeaann;  and  1  accordingly  eagagad 
aueh  paaaaga  in  »  vrael  tbkt  was 
bound  for  Lonilan  very  tcrly  in  tbe  cn- 
*ulng  year. 

6.  In  tbe  meantime,  bowerer,  vari- 
ous induce  menu  prereoted  tbemtelvci 
for  my  remaining  in  the  countiyj 
aince  I  found  that  numerout  indivi- 


tering  protection  of  a  mo*t  mild  and 
indulgent  Government.  I  wat  accord- 
ingly  at  last  persuadeil  to  relinqniah 
the  inteniioD  of  im medial ely  return- 
ing to  my  native  eouiitiy,  and  ceoMut- 
ed  to  re*t  all  my  pro*pect*  of  aucceas 
in  life  on  a  coatiouancB  in  IniUa.  But 
I  could  not  h>T«  rcaolfedt  tnr  a  a(»- 
meut,  on  such  a  step,  ualcs*  I  had  b««a 
satisBed,  from  actual  obtcrvni ion,  that 
there  wit  nu  objection  on  tbc  part  of 
Government  to  tbe  rt^dence  of  Curo- 
peaut  in  ttiat  rounlry.  Although  tn 
toraier  time*  when  British  power  !■ 
tbe  Eau  had  to  maintain  an  ardnaatt 
atrugiile  wltli  dangeiom  tnals,  a»d 
WB*  threatened  by  die  machinativus 
of  tb«  Frencli  aud  other  enemtea,  yout 
Government  wa*  necciaarily  Jeiduui  of 
Europeans  insinuating  themtclres  into 
the  heart  of  IikliB  ;  it  n —  * 
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which  pMiod  hr 

, ^^ , ..       eipericOcc  is  th«  cnuotry  abowcd  me 

furlty  which  thr  poliilcal  sUta  of  la*  i><*dv  ntn  reuuos  for  conBroilDf  that 
dla  had  acqufrad  vain  the  Mirqnis  of  conBdencc  In  the  Oovernment,  mhich 
'(•itlun,  had  eatinly  dune  away  with  induced  me  at  flnt  to  icttle  under  Iti 
Jl  anoK  apptcbeodoiu  :  to  Ibat  evea     protection.    1  percelvrd  that  no  l«f«l 


■rt,  ware  alloirad  to  retide  aaqumtioa-  ba'InB,  and  ihoM  iKit  haTin;;,  a  licrnse 

ed  and  uniaoleiled  in  diSerenl  part*  truta  your  Hoaoureb'e   Court,    lti»- 

of  the  conntr]',  in  the  Intertor  as  well  much  ■■  all  were  alike  aammiined  to 

■*  Id  the  capital  vf  yuur  doDiiaioni.  dltcbarra  the  inoac  bunoiirable  fuuc* 

Tbii  heiris  the  case,  I  nead  hardly  add,  tioat  of  Eng-lish  freemen — to  compue 

UhU  Britiih  tDbleots  were  more  parti-  a  part  of  the  higheil  Judicial  tribunal 

ndaHy  encoufagrd  to  repow  in  the  of  the  land,  (Id  titling  uoon  JuHn,) 

fallsrt  manner  nn  the  coottdence  and  whoae  dii^  It  it  to  decide  upon  the 

jH  of  TourOovemmant.  lirei  and  (ortunei  of  the  most  eminent 

far  rmn  It  l>«ln|r  coDceivad  individual*  In  that  country,  and  even 

',  the  n^Tea   of  the  Uniied  occaaioDallj  to  (ry  qu*>[ion«  deep)]' 

fciBtUaw,  ware  rerardrd  atth  pecnliar  affecting  tbeGoTernment  iUelFand  lu 

]e*l»Blv,  or  pnibiutad  from  ibarinK  vhief  functlonariei.    1  felt  penuadcd, 

with  oa«*  DaliODt  the  advButagw  of  a  that  the  Brititb    Lfpslacnra    (which 

icairfciic*    In  Iheae  ciHUitrta*  of  the  bai  made  the  Judgei  of  our  cuunti^ 

Eait,  nDleuapeciBUylicaated  for  that  independent   even    of    bia    Maji 


wae  b«  your  Hoaourable  Court,  It  ,  never  latendrd  that  the  jurorg,  their 
BototW)  that  maUT  who  mucii-  ■Dilllarin  in  thli  lolemn  office,  ihould 
nwb  lioenM,  miJed  In  different     be  liable  to  be  treated  ai  felons,  and 


parte  af  your  terril«riet,  and  hid  done  dra^red  even  out  of  the  Jury-box,  for 
•a  for  tweuty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  immediate  tranaportatton,  poaaibly  bc- 
-jcari  paat,  aecurely  eonKfuc  in  as-  cause  ihey  bad  done  their  duly,  and 
-taaaivc  ipMulatlont  without  the  lean  thereby  pven  oB^uca  to  some  one 
•fprvhanaicHi  of  molntation  or  Intar-  whoae  voice  had  aumcieat  Influence 
ferencc.  Initendof  anyappearanceof  with  the  local Ooremment  toprucnre 
a  law  bilinf  in  force  for  tiieir  pmacrip-  their  banithment  and  ruin  (  atalgninf; 
-tioa,  or  tor  the  eacluaiun  of  alrangcra  as  a  reaaon  merely  that  they  were  na- 
generally,  no  notice  whatever  waa  tWea  of  the  United  Klntdam  !  Thli  ii 
taken  by  your  Qoremmant,  ai  far  a*  a  tituatioQ  to  which  1  felt  aatitfied  the 
I  coold  lUacorcr,  dnrln|r  my  retidence  Britiah  Legiilslure  and  your  Honour- 
in  the  capital,  whether  the  Inbabltanta  able  Court  could  never  mean  to  ei- 
sf  It  were  natlvaa  or  fordgnen  ;  and  poae  na,  and  which  wai  never  intendol 
It  w/  acruple  on  the  aub-  to  eiiBl  in  any  couniry  under  British 
Rnlera,  who  could  never  think  of  de- 
eradlng  the  Judicial  tribunal  in  the 
.  _  (  any  pnbUa  officer  who  would  Eiat  or  Weat,  by  plBcio;  on  it  pnwins 
have  takan  cojcniaance  of  it  a*  a  thioE  who  are  the  mere  slavet  of  Uie  will  of 
«t  all  cwaaerniBg  the  Guvemment  to  another.  1'his,  however,  muat  be  the 
Iwvw.  Coaacquend*,  Ifany  rulebad  caselo  ladin,  if  It  be  now  considered 
«*«r  •■htAd  for  aacIndinK  EumpeaDa  Juitiflable  to  trinaport  Individuals  tet- 
ta  By  linatiaD,  there  was  every  ap-  tied  iu  that  couiiirv,  merely  because 
■eaiMiee  of  iti  baviog  fallen  entirely  tbey  are  unlicensed^ 
tMo  deauataide.  Unle**  such  bad  been  8.  Pram  the  situation  which  I  held 
my  belief,  fvnndcd  on  the  most  satis-  in  connexion  with  the  public  prass — 
-factory  fwand*,  1  wuold  on  no  ac-  from  my  making,  -for  a  consideral)te 
cauQt  ba»a  pnilractad  my  stay  in  the  ^me,  re^lar  reports  of  the  proceed- 
«aaMry  to  throw  away,  in  auch  a  ell-  Ini*  in  t^e  Supreme  Court,  and  pub- 
-aau,  ais  or  aeven  year*  of  the  prime  {lihluj;  the  Eame  in  the  newspapers,  to 
tt  life.  I  remained  on  tho  faith  of  which  my  name  whs  attached  wheu 
hanuf  twtfalnir  to  fear,  ao  k>nf  aa  I  rrquitite  \  and  fri>m  my  name  uIiid 
— * .  ^  ... ;-:__   1-...   -_j  _       ._  ,  J  lotlie  published  lilt*  of  Bri- 


euaftieBaad  to  the  eiittinir  tawa  and     appeariug  In 
mplallaau   !■  farce  to  that  part  of    tiah  iuhabiic 


..„-  .  -    to  serve  upon 

TaardominioBi.  Juries,  seuerally  circiiUteil  IhrouEbout 

-    T.  I  aMoediafly  continued  to  reside  India,  my  realdence  in  Calcutta  was 

iiBaa«l(illlbac«aelu*lonorthaMBr-  not  in   anv  way  iccret  or  concealed 

Iia«rHBatinK»'aBO*emmest,aBdBla«  from  the  public  authorities  t  and  it  is 

ilQftbaadDaniBtmtioaofbissnccei-  hardly  possible  tbat  it  conld  have  bean 

lor  the  HoiMKirdihJabnAdaiiij  oltbia  unknown  to  them  br  seven!  year*. 


!lc 


•JHoMridt «/  Mr:  Salted  An»t 

— -, -  aloai-MfponriL. 

Bdwn  wCM  not  found  to  be  in  the  for  it*  conduct  in  fature.    Sdlj,  I'bc 

Icut    objediuDBbk,    (iDcc    do    fault  Gavernmciit  hmd  from  thmt  tiaic  kept 

whatever  wiu  found  with  me  under  up    ■   *ery  rrrqucnt    comtpoitdeuce 

two    sncceasive     Guvemon-Generat,  with  the  said  Mr,  J.  F.  Sutdv*.    Frum 

and  thete  alio  known  to  entertain  very  the  whole  of  which  it  clearly  appean 

oppmite  viewi  u[  Indiaa  policy.  that  he  waa  unirormly  considered,  and 

9.  Notwilhitaudinr    tile    lanclion  offlcially  recosnifcd,  as  iolely  rcipon- 

wfaich  the«e  circumitancci,  roinbined  lible. 

with  the  lapte  of  leveral  years,  wem-  12.  Notwtihitaadiaf  thetc  facts,  the 

ed  to  convry  ;  yet  in  the  ipace  of  one  oillcial  letter  intimating  the  oriet  for 

month  after  the  Rl^ht    Hounurable  my  trtuilpqrtKtion,    aiiumed    ai  Ae 

Lotil  Amhent  auumed  the   reins  of  cnHind  of  it,  that  1  wai,  equally  with 

power,  bis  Lordihip  in  Council  was  Mr.  Saadyi,  '■  the  aTowed  conductor 

E 'eased  to  decree  my  traoiportation  to  -vl  the  paper,  and  clearly  and  person- 

Dflaod,  on  the  ground,  that  bttii|>  a  ally  responsible  "  fur  what  appeand  ia 

nauve  of  the  United  Kio^m,  1  was  ite  pans,  as  from  the  pen  of  ae  «ditor. 

reiidin^  in  India  witbout  any  proper  On  this  unjuit  auuniption  it  was  de- 

authoniy.  creed,  that  as  Mr.  Sandys,  th«  real 

10.  By  this  sudden  and  unexpected  and  only  editor,  being  of  ladian  birlh 

decree,  I  was  orerwhelmed  wiih  the  and  parentage,  could  not  be  banished 

compleleat  ruin  and  distresi ;  through  from  the  country  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

the  confidence  which  I  had  placed  in  Goremor-General,  1,  who  waa  not  the 

the  liberality  and  Justice  of  the  Go-  editor,  being  a  uatire  of  Great  Britain, 

vemment  uf  India,  Smm  the  enrour-  ought  to  be  subjected  to  that  severe 

•gement  and  ptutection  it  afforded  to  punishment  in  hi*  stead  1    Althmigb 

British  subject*,  which  alone  had  in-  Mr.   Sandys  could  not    be   banialud 

duced  me  to  «ettle,  and    afterwards  .withoot  a  trial,  it  ii  far  from  true  that 

continue  under  its  auipices  at  a  time  he  could  not  be  "  subjected  to  any  di- 

when  it  was  indltbrent  to  me  whether  rect  mark  of  the  diipleasuTC  of  Go* 

I  stttied  in  that  or  any  other  countiy,  vernment  which  would  not  equally  in- 

For  if  it  bad  been  intimated  to  me  on  jure  thesbarera  luthepropcriT."  Sine* 


*rty."  S 


night  then  eaaily  have  complied  cutta  Journal,'  might  have  ordered  it 
with  such  a  notice ;  whereat  now,  af-  to  betranlfeTrcd  to  the  hands  ofanew 
ter  having  made  this  my  home.  In  editor;  an  Inlimalion  with  which  all 
which  was  ceolered  all  my  view*  of  coneerned  would  have  found  it  nccea- 
earthly  happiness,  this  sodden  eipul*  sair  lacomply,  «upprci*ioB  being  Ihc 
(ion  lent  me  afloat  in  the  world,  an  uo-  well-known  penal^  of  dltobedience  ; 
bapvy  wanderer,  with  the  destruction  and  hi*  Lordship  might  thus  at  one* 
of  ^1  mv  prospects  in  lifp.  have  tpared  At  pnifHietan,  and  de- 
ll, 'the  cause  assigned  by  the  Right  prired  the  editor  of  a  situation  of  both 
Honourable  Lord  Amherst,  for  sub-  profit  and  rc*pectabilit]r — a  punlsb- 
jectingmeto  thi*  heavy  jninishment,  raentof  noimallamount.  Butthlsob- 
wu  a  certain  panigniph  in  the  '  Cal-  vioua  coarse  was  nut  pursued,  neither 
cults  Jonmal,  of  the  30th  of  AogusI  on  this  occasion,  nor.  a  few  week*  af- 
1823,  diMppraved  of  byhii  Lordihip  terwardswben  the  paper  was  eniirdj 
in  Council,  for  what  reason  I  nm  per-  suppreaied  for  an  act  it  this  very  csn- 
fectl*  ignorant.  Butit  was  weUknown  ductar,  who,  however,  was  aUll  nut 
to  Guvemnient,  that  whatever  fault  iin|[ly  punished.  And  *o  br  f iMfl  any 
that  paper  migbt  be  supposed  to  have  anxiety  iwing  evinced  to.  t«vc  tbn 
committed,  I  was  not  the  person  re-  sharers  of  the  property  from  km,  be- 
sponiible  for  it,  from  the  follawiag  c*u>e  they  bad  not  comn^tted  the  of- 
circu instances ; — 1*1,  Becaune  agree-  fence,  much  the  larrett  praprietor 
ably  lo  the  regulation  reprding  the  being.  In  fact,  many  thousand  milea 
preis  passed  by  the  Honourable  John  distant  at  the  time,  ihey  were  Dotal- 
Adam.  the  Government  had  grlnted  to  lowed  to  re-establiih  the  publicaUiMB 
Mr.  John  Francis  Sandya,  a*  its  sole  at  all,  even  under  an  uneioeptionahle 
editor,  a  Ikense  tor  the  publication  of  editor  cipresdy  approved  of  by  Go- 
that  paper.  2dly,  At  the  departure  of  TcnimenL  Having  oegnn  fay  punbh- 
the  former  editor,  Mr.  BuckingfaaiD,  ing  me,  it  soon  afterwani*  pa^h. 
from  India,  he  gave  intimation  to  Go-  ed  hundreds  of  othera  for  the  oStDcaa 
vemment  that  he  had  appointed  the  of  this  same  editor,  «f  which  tbqr 
M^d  Ji^Q  FnntU  tandj's  bU  cttcccta  wen  cqnalljr  tnnoCMit, 

Google 


to  the  Court  of  Directors.  177 

13.  Not  being  able  to  underalanJ  tied  to  coDKlder  myself  ittt  in  thU.si- 
bon*  1  could  be  considered  o>  the  re-  tuation  of  Assiatant ;  since  the  Guvern- 
tponaibtr  conductor  of  a  publicatioD,  meat  wu  conscious  that  it  had  com- 
■Towed  aod  unlfornily  acknowledged  pelled  the  penon  by  whom  I  tin  tm- 
by Govemmaotito  be  uader  tbc  sole  ployedtorelinquithtbeperBuaalsuper- 
edilorial  reipoaubili^  of  anotberi  or  intendence  of  his  own  coacem,  and 
bow,  as  staled  iu  tbe  official  letter,  it  that  immediately  after  his  compulsory 
could  be  cooiidcred  juitifiable,  on  sueb  removd,  tbe  laws  affecting:  that  species 
a  supposition,  m  puuish  me,  because  I  of  property  bod  b«en  completely  urer- 
«as  a  natite  of  the  Uaited  Kingdom,  turned  ;  while  the  Proprietor  being  oB 
In  tbe  room  of  the  actual  editor,  who  his  voyage  to  England,  was  altogether 
was  a  nalive  of  India ;  1  could  only  ignorant  of  these  proceedings,  and 
imagine  that  tbe  real  ground  of  tbe  cuuld  make  no  new  arrangements  for 
dissatisfaction  uow  manifested  towards  tbe  disposal  of  bis  concern,  according 
me,  amec  fnim  my  bulding  the  tituar  to  tbe  eiigeuc^lrs  of  the  case.  Hence 
tion  of  an  assistant  In  tbe  office  of  tbe  it  was  leftentirelytotbe  discretion  anil 
*  Calcutta  Journal,'  which  bad  tbe  fidelity  of  the  agents  be  had  em- 
misfurtune  to  labour  under  Ibe  dis-  ploy«d,  tu  prevent  the  property  from 
pleasure  of  Government.  I,  therefore,  being  completely  destroyed  in  his  ab- 
immediately  tendered  to  it,  with  sub-  sence  before  be  could  have  time  to 
Blission,  my  solemn  promise  to  cease  ley  bis  case  befoce  your  Honourable 
thenceforth  from  having  any  concern  Buard,  and  from  yuur  decision,  be  ena- 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  that  or  any  bled  to  take  proper  mea&ures  for  its 
other  publicaliuo  within  the  territories  future  management.  During  this  pe- 
of  the  Honourable  Company ;  and  of-  riod  of  suspense,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
fered  to  produce  competent  securities  that  tlie  local  Guveroment  would  re- 
fur  my  future  conduct  in  eTeryrespect,  frain,  through  defereoce  to  the  supe- 
iflbougbt  necessary,  so  as  to  remove  riur  authority,  from  anticipating  that 
•my  ground  of  ditsatiefaction  b^  the  decision  by  using  means  in  the  interim, 
mortprumptandunqualifiedobedience.  to  undermine  and  annihilate  tbe  uro- 
Thls  offer  was  not,  however,  accepted,  perty  iu  question,  which  it  was  evident 

14.  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  Go-  must  be  the  result  of  driving  away 
▼ernment  was  well  awsre  that  it  hod  those  iu  whose  hands  it  was  intrustrd  ; 
Bade  it  a  uniform  practice  bitherlo,  since  it  was  not  tu  be  expected  that 
*btD  aaewspaperraveoReace,  tolook  any  European  would  thenceforth  ven- 
ta  ihe  responsible  Editor  alone  for  sa-  ture  to  assist  in  tbe  management  of 
tisfactian,  particularly  in  the  two  late  this  concern,  if  he  found  that  he  would 
remarkable  Instances  of  Mr.  Buclting-  thereby  render  himself  liable  to  tbe 
bamand  Mr.  Sandys;  sincetheformer  penalty  nf  transportation,  even  for 
was  expelled  from  the  country  without  errors  not  his  own, 

any  pun  Is  hm  en  I  whatever  being  inflict-  16.  The  same  circumstances  afford- 
ed on  ttaoce  Europcansactin'as  Assist-  ed  an  extenuation  of  my  fault,  if  it 
aat*  tu  him  at  ^  lime ;  and  when  the  was  considered  a  fault  to  be  connectHl 
latter,  Mr.  Sandvs,  being  of  luilian  with  a  paper  published  under  tbe  con- 
birtb,  was  found  tu  be  not  ameuable  tinual  sauctian  of  Government,  which 
to  this  mode  of  coercion,  the  Ilonoura-  had  always  tbe  power  of  suppressing  it 
Ue  John  Adam,  then  Goveruor-Genc-  at  pleasure.  Since,  in  tbe  absence  of 
tal,  farfrom  consideringhis  Asiistanis  my  employer,  if  I  bad  been  guilty  of 
responsible  for  him,  tfaoughl  it  proper  deserting  bis  concern,  when  it  wal 
to  enact  an  entirely  new  law  for  ibe  placed  iojeopardy,  while  he  was  inca- 
Press,  that  might  enable  the  Govern-  pacitaled  from  pruvidin?  for  its  safety, 
mcot  to  punish  Ihe  Editor  himself,  this  would  have  bet;n.  In  my  cstima- 
wbcnever  it  was  thought  eipedieut.  tion,  the  basest  treachery ;  and  tbe 
Caoscjuently,  tbe  irresponsibility  of  an  same  feeling  for  his  interests  must  bavt 
Assistant  was  distinctly  admitted  in  taken  away  from  all  concerned  in  ita 
the  must  important  proceedings  of  management,  any  iuclinalion,  had 
Govemment  regarding  tbc  Press,  nnd  such  existed,  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
acted  upon  very  recrutly  in  a  case  of  Government.  There  being  no  honest 
sncb  moment  as  tbe  passing  of  a  new  alternative  left  for  us  but  patient  per- 
law  affecting  the  privileges  of  sluly  severance  in  our  respective  situations 
millions  of  people,  or  the  whole  popu-  until  the  pleaiiure  of  your  Honourable 
ktioo  of  Uritish  India.  Court  could  be  known.  It  would  seem 

15.  At  the  commencement  of  tbe  hard  to  visitan  individualnilh  punish- 
Bight  Honourable  Lord  Ambersl'i  ment  for  a  conscientious  adherence  tu 
Kiminiatmtion,  1  was  the  more  eitll-  his  duty. 

Orienlai  Herald,  lot.  7.  N  .-.  , 

DcinzeSDvClOOglC 


17g                      Memorial  of  Mr.  Saniford  Arnat 

17.  I  MoU  not  hive  belrt»eil  that  18.  The  pBrasmph  in  quMrtou  bad 

tic  Right  HuDiniraUc  Lord  Amhent  betides  ihit  peculiar  cxcdm  ■■nJ^**^ 

would  adnpt  luch  meMurea  to  deitroy  ficRtion  i  ■IWm|>t»  )>eing  m«il«  hy  ib« 

«  pnHicanou  »o  siluatfd.  »hlch   bad  Re*»reBd  Dr.  Hryce,  bnth  Bimofb  bia 

unirormly  spokeu  of  blin  and  of  his  MaEaziueaixlin  PampbWixtrywidely 

«>Ttrnmentwiihcourt««yiiiidre>|refl;  clrcntated  in  India,  tu  bring  »•  pru- 

erm  !tom  the  first  Tnunient  ntiea  it  ceeiling*  of  the  Supremo  C<nirH)fJB- 

wat  anuouaced  that  h*  had  Imta  pro-  dicdinre  into  di««|ivl«  j   and  the  <io- 

IDoted  to  his  prc«t:iithi)^h  office,  down  venimciit  having  allowed  tiieie  repeat. 

tothisi*fiodinclusi>e.    For   I  hum-  «J  and  ttagrantviolattooi  of  the  Preai- 

biy  iubmit  to  the  wisdom  of  your  Ho-  RdIh  to  go  on  tinchfcked,  it  wa»  (o 

DourBble  Court,  that  t'tn  the  pant-  he  hoped  that  hii  Lordablp  in  Couocd 

graph  quoted   M  the  ground  of  my  would   with  even-handed  Justice  be- 


irausportation,  evinces  the  greatest  de-  tween  the  Court  and  it 
fereuce  toward*  the  Gowrument,  apo-  dulge  othen  with  the  aaiDe  licenie  of 
luriiiag  in  Hie  most  reipectful  aianner  replying  to  thoie  publlcatioM,  wbicb 
for  merely  meQti..nl(lB  a  pan  aci,  al-  were  calculated.  If  left  unauwred,  to 
ibough  (ucb  itientiuu  never  wa*  tup-  bring  the  adminltiratiun  of  ]iiitic« 
posed  to  be  nrohlbiitd  by  any  law  or  into  raotempt.  The  '  Calnitu  Jour, 
regulation  In  India  {a).  Indeed,  it  )t  nal  ■  felt  it  iu  be  lt«  doty  to  make  a 
impusiible  lo  conceive  auy  motive  itaiid  In  defence  of  the  Court  acainU 
wblchtbe'CalcultaJiiunial'conldhave  theM  aliacks  ot  Ur.  Bryce)  and  tb« 
toofrerin>uUiutheGotemmeDt,when  in  so  doing,  it  performed  an  act  of 
the  Individual  at  its  head,  liaving  ar-  public  jutlice,  sevms  admitted  \ij  Um 
rived  in  the  couutiy  only  a  few  nerki  Guvemment  itself,  which,  M  1  am  in- 
previauily,  wUDOtknotratohavr  per-  rurmrd,  afierwards  reprimauded  Ur. 
formtd  oue  public  act  to  esrile  a  feel-  Bryce  severely  for  the  very  Mine  writ- 
ing or  opinion  of  any  kind  regnnlliig  ingswhichthe' Calcutta Jiiomal "cen? 
himi  Slid  the  procecdiiigii  thus  allud-  surfd.    Tliey   might,  however,  bava 

il  temporate  manner,  nastcd  unnotlred,  had  not    this  pnb- 

'  ■■     '-  "      --■' licatjun  first  eiposrd  their  injuriout 

tendency;  and    it  Is  diOlcult   to  p«r- 
celvebowtheefflectLfDr.  Bryce'ipnb* 

g,    ..   _    ._ _-  lie  aspersions  oD  tb«  Court,  circulalad 

.ouurGeneral,   with    the   merits  of  tn  the  various  newspapers  tbroagbmH 

wlilch  the  preteut  could  have  had  no  India,   could  have  been  cooateracted 

more  personal  concern  tban  with  that  by  ■  secret  and  lilcDt  reprimand,  gii**m 

of  nuy  act  of  Waricii   HnstlDCs,  or  privately  to  the  aulbor,  and  known  to 

Lord  Cllve,  or  any  other  fact  in  his-  few  but  himself. 

tory,  to  which  reference  might,  in  the        IK.  But  if  this  defence  of  the  So- 
same  manner,  be  made.  prtme  Court,  and  opputltion  in  Dr. 

(a)  For  the   rcipeclfKl    lone  of  Ihe  The  article  iu  aneittou  iclatrd  to  the 

Ps^r,  a  jceuenil  reference  to  its  paffes  appointment  of  l)r.  Bryce  as  Olerk  of  the 

mar  be  Hufflcienl  1  butit  srenit  rrquMte  Sioiionery  Comndltev;  and  the  part  of 

that  the  particular  passage  ohjcclfd  lo  it  which  it  understood  tn  hsve  been  so 

aliould  be  hen)  quoted.   It  wa«  loutaiiicd  offensive  lothe  GoTi-mnieut  as  todctcr- 

In  the  '  Calcutta  Journal '  of  the  :->Olh  of  mine  Mr.  Butkluiihani'a  inui»mis5ion, 

Anicnst  VsrS,  rorniing  a  part  of  a  very  wm   an   alliii-lon  lo  the  report  nt  Dr. 

loni;  anlele  in  defiiicu  of  the  JudKuiciit  Brjce  bcinR  the  Auilior  of  those  Lctren 

oflhf  Supreme  Court  ;ig!ihi»t  the  BSpcr-  plai-eiHn  conuesion  willi  hm  appoiul- 

slons  thrown  on  Its  wisdom  or  inlenviiy  ment  id  ids   sectilar    oWee,     'liin*  n 

h^Dr.  lirree.   The  small  poMlon  of  ft  appKnt  Ur.  Bi^ci's  reputed  mithorshlp 

extracted  by  Oovenimeut  as  off-usivc  is  And  pluralitlen  were  the  cstwe  of  Ml'. 

Included  iii  the  fbllowlng  pamgrapli :—  Rncldnrham'a  n-motal,  tuid  -f  the  new 

"  Our  readers  enunot  but  recollect  the  laws  wldeh  were  in  coosefluence  esja- 
ful^ect  of  the  Paper  for  which  Mr.  blished  for  the  i'ress.  But  (or  liini  Ibte 
Bucklngluiia  was  remored  from  India,  sodety  miiht  have  continued  in  the  ea- 
The  mention  ofthifeicniisesseniial  to  iojmcntot  all  its  former  privUegea,  nor 
our  present  areument ;  arid  we  hope  we  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  mem- 
mar  speak  of  it  as  a  mailer  of  Imtlory  hers.  Wlien  tliow:  who  watch  with  an- 
williout  offence,  OS  we  shall  expiejs  no  xioua  expi'Ctatioii  the  progress  of  im- 
pplnion  ou  itcilbcionc  wayor  miolher.  provi'niciitint1iUcouuin',aDdthcspread 
if  it  were  not  absolutely  nece^'an-,  we  of  that  Qnspci  which  Dr.  Brycc  ii  «m- 
vhould  uot  even  allude  to  it;  but  In  do-  missioned  to  preiich,  consider  the  eSects 
Ing  in,  we  shall  not  for  a  moment  for-  of  these  measures,  it  will  be  for  them  lo 

St  the  respect  due  to  the  established  amrd  him  the  iiridsc  or  censure  trbim 

xt  ami  govcmmeul  of  the  country  they  inny  thii^behMdncrvtd.  — 8>A> 


to  Iht  Cotttl  o/Dirtctors. 


_  rr>])y  been  touaMeretl  rulpable  i_ 
: '  CuJcutU  JuuniBl,*  it  mif^t  have 
beeD  immediBtely  lupprested  at  the 
pkanre  of  Goverumcnt,  in  confonnit]' 
with  the  luw  lately  euacted  for  the 
Ptbss  i  hy  ivlii.;h  tlie  suppreBsion  of  a 
Paper  i>  Ihe  ouly  penalty  aS'igned  for 
iia  uffeiice*  (  auti  tlie  ileclared  object 
ufpusiosthU  law  uas  10  put  Euro- 
praDs  and  aaUtea  of  lodia  on  an  (quel 
(UDtin^  with  regard  lo  the  Pre^ti.  Ne- 
lertbelcss,  tha  G'lvernmeut  th raiting 
Mide  entirely  iu  Kcent  Press  regula- 
tion, reHilved  to  lay  the  puniahmeot  of 
the  allei^d  oKnce  upon  me  alone; 
placing  uD  my  head,  merely  because  J 
wai  B  native  of  ibe  United  KiDedom, 
ihe  rc>puu>U>ilily  of  the  real  blilor, 
irho  wai  a  native  of  BriliBh  ladJBa  and 
■ill*  thai  new,  decreed  my  immediate 
tniuportatim),  without  Itoppins  a  mo- 
ment 10  inquire  wbtthec  I  waa  at  all 
coocened  in  the  para^iaph  objerted 
In,  or  ithetber  I  might  nut  poBiibly 
haie  been  fifty  niilei  distant  at  the 
time  it  was  wrilten  and  publLthed. 

20.  The  only  eiplanation  I  can  con- 
CciKeofthis  proceediug  is  thl>  :  Tliat 
■Dme  enemy  of  Mr.  BuckiDghan  be- 
iDgdcsiruutoT  destroying  his  'Journal,' 
atul  nut  being  able  lu  find  a  detent 
pretence  fur  i:i  suppression  by  Go- 
Ttrauent,  from  the  prudent  and  dit- 
creetmsuner  in  which  that  Paper  con- 
tinued to  be  conducled  after  his  de- 
parture, ibought  uf  accumplisbiugthit 
abject  by  procuring  the  Irausportation 
of  one  or  the  indikiduals  eonnected 
with  it,  which  might  probably  have  the 
effect  of  tiighteiiing  away  all  others 
from  the  coDCern,  when  It  must  of 
eourac  faU  to  the  ground.    And  that 


to  cari;  hu  point  «itb  the  greater  cer- 
tainty, he  took  adTantage  of  the  Itnx 
days  of  theoew  Goternor-GcBenil'sar- 
rtral  in  the  country,  before  hi*  Lord- 
ship could  poisibly  have  time  to  be- 
come Bcqusiuted  with  the  real  state  of 
Ihingi  from  actual  observation.  Such 
au  adviser  vould  of  course  deem  it  of 
no  Importance  itheiher  Ihe  iudividnal 
•elected  n  lerrorrni,   were  hlmielf  in- 


21.  I  am  reduced  to  the  necewitr  of 
adopting  this  opinion,  becauM  it  ap- 
peass  from  the  ofHclal  tetter  of  Go- 
leramenl  orJeiing  ray  transmhiiao, 
that  this  was decreedon grounds  whick 
are  quite  contrary  to  truth  {  frmd 
wbich  1  mustcaDcfudetbatlheOover' 
nor-Gencral  was  imposed  upon  by  hi* 
toformer  :  and  the  person  capable  of 
auch  deception  might  think  the  pre- 
sent crisis  a  favourable  an*  ftir  dr- 
struyine  Ihe  concern ;  since,  while  iW 
Editor  himself,  as  well  as  most  of  tb« 
Europeans  engaged  in  its  maiiageraaM, 
were  labourine  under  indlspoiiiioo, 
(as  statrd  in  the  Calcutta  JoDmal  M 
the  1st  of  September,]  audoneoftbcm 
in  fact,  within  a  few  days.  Fell  a  *ktiM 
to  the  climate  I  it  might  be  Mailj  )■- 
ferre'l  that  tha  instantaneous  baaiaii- 
ment  of  another  would  greatly  weake* 
the  hands  of  the  Editor,  and  neeessa  ■ 
rilv  endanger  tb*  safety  of  (kc  pf»- 
perty  [*). 

a-.t.  Knowing  that, EndividnaI1y,I  bad 
committed  no  offence,  and  being  con- 
scious of  mjr  entire  innocence  of  any 
such  inten'ion,  unless  m*  coBBexioB 
withtbe  'Calcutta Journal'  waicoasl- 
dered  an  offence  ;  as  soon  as  dlsMti*- 
faction  was  eipreised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 1  immediately  offeredtoreBOUDca 


(i)  I  think  It  necensary  to  quote  the 
words  coutidned  Id  tlie  Calratta  Journal 
of  Ihe  let  of  Sqiteaiber  1913  a*  an 
"  Apolofy  to  the  Reader."     It  ii  ai  fol- 

"  PersMiawbofbU^wiHlierprofcMioni 
■uy,  when  latoenrina  under  iadUpos)- 
tieD^-ualortunalely,  but  too  coiumon  at 
Ibis  akkljr  acaHon — defer  tlieir  busiuess 
br  a  day  at  lea^t,  or  till  thcii'  rfcui  ery  j 
but  ii  isf;ir  oihtrwiiieivitb  tl:ecoaduc- 
lorsofaperiodicBlpublit'atiun,  which,  as 
JobnuoD  obiieiveii,  must,  like  the  stage- 
roach,  start  at  the  appointed  hour.  "Ilie 
baTdships  which  penous  engand  in  pull- 
lisluBc  a  d^ly  paper  must  raner  in  case 
of  nickiMw,  from  which  Ihey  are  oDfor- 
Caaatctr  *et  raen  exempt  than  other 
■KM,  can  only  be  hilly  estimated  by 
theMselivs,  a*  Ibey  acldiiin  intnidc  ihcm 
••  the  DMicr  of  the  (wbllc.  On  the  pre- 
MBt  Dccj^oa,  lutwerer,  «e  Ihisk  it  but 


Mrtottste,  thu  tbelndispoalttoabMli 
of  oarsclvet  and  other  indiriduftit  cod* 
nected  with  different depaitmenta  of  Ihla 
Paper  (br  some  necks  uiUibMreodeied 
It  necessary  for  OS.  tooolteu  we  are  Blru<^ 
to  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  readers.'^ 
This  appears  lo  have  been  nrllieii  on 
Saturday)  il  wia  published  on  Monday 
nioraing,  andlLe  ordLTformylraiumis- 
tioii  wiis  signed  In  tlie  Conndl -Cham- 
ber on  the  WednesdHV,  only  twn  daya 
after.  While  the  Editor  was  rick,  and 
one  of  his  assistants  [Mr.  James  Sutber- 
land)  waa  dangerously  ill  and  absent 
froRi  Calcutta  for  eliange  of  air,  BDather 
of  his  assistants  (Mr.Hucfctord)  died,  and 
Govemmriitarderedathlrd  tobebonlab* 
d,  although  not  chaiftrd  wilb  commlt- 
Bg  any  offence,  'niere  remaioed 
en  only  the  Librarian  and  Prinler,who 
Hid  not  be  toocbed,  Ihey  tuM  lielaf  d&- 
«s  0f  the  United  Kln^oiD.— S.A. 
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■ay  concern  vlialever  with  that  or  any  of  caDfinemmt  unUl  tbere  misbi  b«  > 

other  Paper,  and  to  produce  compeleDt  ship  iu  the  service  oF  the  Houuurable 

tecuriliei   for  my  cuiiduct   in    Tulnrc  Cuuipauy  rcodytoprocecdto  EiiglaQd; 

undec  iucb  peu^iy  aa  the  Governor-  and  iherc  being  theo  no  such  ship  as 

General  in  Coundl  might  require;  and  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  capable  of 

1  trusted  that  hii  Lordship  a  natural  being  sent,  nor  even  one  in  a  state  of 

humanity  would  induce  birn  [o  accept  prepacaiion,  I  had  no  prosprct  ot  be- 

of  this  alternaUvc  rather  tbao  subject  ing  liberated  for  many  months,     Fi>re- 

me  unoeceEsarily  to  the  heavy  punish-  aeeiiii;  how  much  I  must  suffer  bulb  Id 

mmt  oT  transportation.    But  although  body  aud  mind  from  remaining  for  so 

1  thus  g>ve  every  proof  of  my  earnest  long  a  lime  cooped  up  in  this  fortresi 

diipoaition  to  cantomi  my  conduct  in  in  the  sultry  climate  of  Bengal,  and 

every  respect  with  the  oidera  of  the  every  meani  that  could  be  thought  of 

local    Government     while     1    reiided  forsofleningthe  ricourof  GuivemDient 

within  your  Irrritoriea,  the  Governor-  Being  etfaausted,  Ihad  only  one  iiope 

Cener^  hardly  deigned  to  notice  my  left,  and  that  a  doublfulooe, — to  seek 

humble  tenders  of  submistioa  ;  and  ft  the  protection  of  the  lawi  of  my  coun- 

wai  intimated  lo  me  verbally,  ihrough  try.    My  ■"" i.-j- i-.j 

the  Magiitratesof  Calcutta,  on  (he  lOth  before  t1 
of  September  1823,  that  his  Lordihip  ture,  it  pronounced  my  confinement  to 
was  resolved  to  transport  me  by  fierce,  be  illegal  by  the  voice  ot  it*  Chief  Jus- 
anless  I  myself  should  embark  on  tice,  and  therefore  ordered  my  imme- 
board  a  ship  bound  for  England  nithin  diale  release,  with  which  order  the  Go- 
twenty 'three  days,  and  for  that  pur-  vemmentfoond  it  necessary tocomply. 
pose  I  was  required  to  give  security  lo  33.  In  order  to  avoid  any  cause  uf 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  rupees,  misconception,  I  think  it  proper  to 
23.  Feeling  this  lo  be  an  impossibi-  slate  explicitly  that  of  ihe  two  Judge* 
lity  from  the  sbortnesa  of  the  time  al-  tben  on  Ihe  bench,  the  Honourable 
lowed,  and  tlie  situation  in  which  I  Sir  Anthony  BuUer,  of  whose  conduct 
stood  with  regard  to  pecuniary  mat-  the  '  Calcutta  Journal '  bad  publishrd 
"  '  Ibe  defence  which  was  assigned  by  Go- 
vernment a*  the  cause  of  my  con- 
finement,  voted  for  "" ' 


ir  was  denied  me,  not-  that  Paper  had  censured,  gaie  his  de- 

withttandingmy  reiteratedand  earnest  cisiou  for  my  release, 

entreatie*  to  be  allowed  an  aulhenti-  26.  I  then  made  a  representation  to 

caled  copy  of  the  official  papers,  de-  the  Governor-Geneial  of  the  very  great 

treeing  my  ruin,— until  after  the  Go-  embarrassment   into    which     I     was 

verninent   had  determined  to  be  satis-  thrown,  and  the  difficulty  1  felt  ofei- 

Ded    with   nothing   less  than  actually  tricatiiig  myself  from    my    pecuniary 

takinc  me  into  custody;  thus  cutting  obligaiioosin  consequence  olthe  reso- 

me  off  from  all  opporlunily,  between  lution  paased  fiir  my  expulsion  front 

the  sentence  and  execution,  of  otTering  India,   and  solicited  ■  delay  of  three 

explanations  on  Ihe  contents  of  those  months  to  enable  roe  to  arrange  my 

Rapers,  and  perhapa  removing  entirely  alfairs,  engaging  at  the  end  uf  that 

-om  the  mind  of  the  Governor-Gene-  time  to  comply  witb  its  orders  for  niy 

ral  the  erroneous  impressions  declared  removal.    Cunsidcring  that  from  tbe 

10  he  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  pro-  usual  aeasonof  the  vear  for  Ihe  sailing 
jiosed  to  subject  me  to  this  Ireatmenl.  of  tbeEurope  shipa  being  yet  distant,  it 

24.  On  Ihe  12th  of  September,  im-  was  probable  tLal   It  would  be  about 

mediately  after  ihis  intimadun,  I  was  three  months,  (as  itreally  happened,) 

accordingly  seized  in  Ihe  public  streets  before  my  removal  became  practicable, 

uf  Calcutta  by  a  warrant  from  the  Go-  I  had  every  reason  to   hope  that  Co- 

vemor-Gencral,  carried  jnio  Fort  Wil-  vemmeut  would  he  satisfied  with  this 

liam,  and  thrown  into  a  place  known  engagement,  which  was  calculated  lo 

by  the  appellalionof  the  Strang-Ruom,  secure  every  altaiti able  object,    lu  au- 

frum  the  manner  in  which  itis  secured  awer,  1  received  a  note  from  tbe  Chief 

by  bars  of  iron  ;   where  1  was  besides  Secretary,  intimatiug  britfly  that  ihe 

continually  watched  by  guards  walk-  Governor- General  iu  Council  did  uol 

ing  befure  me  with  fixed  bavonels,  and  think  it  pecessnry  to  make  any  reply. 

Dot  suffered  to  move  out  of  this  place  27.  Being  left  tu  divine  the  mesniuf 

unleas  attended  by  a  military  sentry,  of  this  sileuce,  when  I  reflected  tfau 

11  was  resolved  (o  keep  me  la  tbi*  state  it  had  now  been  officially  intimated  to 


to  the  Court  of  Directors. 


ni.  If  theGovtn 


the  Gotcmment  oon  declined  aecept- 
ing  the  CDgag^emcat  proffered  to  it  for 
my  removu,  I  concluded  that  it  was 
oowilliDf  to  CHrry  futlier  tlie  puuieb- 
ment  of  na  ioiuiceijt  perioa.  I  cod- 
■ideiW  ibe  Govtruor-Geiieral  loo  hu- 
niBoe  (o  keep  me  in  this  stale  of  cruel 
■uipcDie  hy  silmre,  if  it  had  beeu  io- 
ICDded  ultinifttel}  to  subject  me  to 
tnoiportation. 

28.  NevertbelcM,  several  moatb& 
afiemardt,  while  I  wat  reaiding  in  the 
bouce  of  ID  Eu^li&b  geattemtu,  at  the 
Freurh   settlement  of  ChaDiteraagore, 

DBppeiied  t<ibe  I 

Loi  friendship,  1 

ed  before  the 
_._  ._  .if  tbi(  place,  n 
(hat  a  reqiiisUiou  had  been  made  to 
bim  by  the  English  aiithoiities  to  sur- 
render me  up  lor  the  purpose  of  being 
initBotly  embarked,  and  transpurted  tu 
Europe.  I  was  accordingly  carried, 
without  lust  of  time,  tu  Calcutia,  and 
pUeed  a  pri^ouer  ou  board  the  ship 
**  Fame,"  oue  uf  the  Huuoumble  Com- 
pany's chartered  vessels,  then  ou  the 
p<nut  of  tailing. 

29.  Although  there  nerc  several 
other  ships  in  the  service  bound  for 
Eoglaud  by  a  direct  course,  Govero- 
iBCDt  selected  for  me  this  veacel,  which 
was  destined,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
rout  of  Sumatra,  where  she  was  ex- 
ptcied  to  remain  a  considerable  time, 
lieiii(  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  Go- 
vemineiil,  and  liable,  1  understand,  by 
bn  charter-party,  to  be  sent  about  to 
colkct  cargo  to  Natal,  Singapore,  or 
dscitberc,  wbicb  might  occupy  several 
mouths  ;  in  which  case  1  must  be  car- 
ried along  with  her  a  prisouer  Frum 
pirt  to  port,  sulqect  to  all  the  bard- 
■bipa  or  a  rigorous  confinemeut  on 
bmrd,  in  that  deleterious  climate, 
■Dtil  the  conclusion  of  this  tedious 
trading  voyage. 

30.  The  sum  of  eight  hundred 
raptics  and  upwards  was  nlloned  to 
tbe  Captain  for  my  psssage.  and  he 
waa  directed  to  receive  me  into  the 
tbird  mate's  mess,  although  it  was 
well  kaowD  th^t  iu  a  vessel  or  (his  de- 
SCriiiliim  DO  such  thing  existed.  Cou- 
■aqaeotly,  by  this  vraiel  being  selected 
tor  me  from  all  others,  1  wax  to  be 
CDodemned  to  the  treatment  of  a  com- 
nou  seaman,  in  additiou  to  the  hnrd- 
*hi(M  of  a  long,  clrciiiluus  viivBec. 


parture    probably   i 

(the  lltb   of   December,)    the'  three 

months  being   almost  expired  ;    and 


the  mercy  of  the  captaii 
I  complied  with  bis  utmosi  aemauus, 
was  empowered  lo  subject  me  to  the 
most  degrading  treatment  and  hardest 
fare,  1  was  compelled  lo  promise  la 
make  up  to  him  the  sum  at  two  thou- 
sand  eight  huudred  rupees  for  my 
passage ;  although  this  was  at  least 
double  tbe  price  he  was  entitled  wilb 
justice  to  receive  for  the  degree  of 
comfort  and  accommodation  bis  vessel 
aFForded.  Whereas,  if  allowed  merely 
to  proceed  in  another  vessel,  I  could 
England   i 


little  t 


rsof 


I  other  vesicls  having  vuluularily 
oRered  to  give  uie  a  free  passage  to 
Enelond  i.i  their  ships. 

Si.  These  circumstances  were  diUy 
made  knowu  to  Cuveniment  iu  suc- 
cessive repitsentatiuns,  which,  how- 
ever, were  entirely  disregarded  i  and 
so  fixed  was  tbe  deterniinaiion  to  have 
me  carried  a  prisoner  iu  tbe  "  Fame" 
through  the  wuole  round  of  her  trading 
voyage,  that,  if  1  had  attempted  to 
proceed  to  England  in  any  other  ship, 
this  new  offence  was  to  have  been 
punished  with  the  ignominious  treat- 
ment or  the  vilest  malefactor,  as  it 
was  intended,  I  afterwards  learnt,   to 

Cut  me  in  irons,  i«hich  were  provided 
y  Government  on  purpose,  and  put  on 
board  the  "  Fame,"  that  they  might 
be  used  on  me  if  [  made  any  attempt 
to  leave  the  vessel  before  her  arrival  in 
England. 

3.1.  1  was  accordingly  carried  to  sea 
on  board  of  the  "  Fame;"  and,  front 
the  effects  of  this  unmitigated  severity 
on  my  mind,  together  uith  the  misera- 
ble Ireatmeut  I  experienced  on  tlie 
voyage,  by  the  time  ne  approached  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  1  was  seized  with 
the  yellow  jnuudice ;  and  while  labour  - 
ing  uoder  Ibis  dangerous  illness.  I  ran 
the  risk  of  peristimg  for  want 
per  sustenance,  if  I  had  not  Ih 
plied  by  the  kindness  of  a  fell 
senger,  Mr.  Iinlach,  fivm  his  ■ 
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Bencootcn,  I  muit  hnve  been  coDfiDcd  to   lave  llicir  Ii*ei,   nrhidi,   ftvn  m 

en  botrdof  the  ihip,  hoveverloDg  sbe  concurrence   of    farourable    drcnoi' 

vi<Ebt  have  cantinued  lbcr«,  without  rtaueea,  were  prnvidentiiillv  picterred. 

•eninf  a  Toot  on  ihorc,  although   it  Beiog  thus  thniwo  upon  the  shore*  of 

111-..    L 1:.._^  .!._  Sunutra,  stripped  of  all   1  pmseued, 

and  without  even  a  compMe  auH  (rf 
clothes,  I  ruwrted  to  the  Honourable 
Sir  Stamrord  Rafflei,   ai  Lleulenaul- 

Sir  Stamford  RaAen,  then  LJeutenant-  Governor,  the  situatlou  in  which  I  waa 

GoTernorof  that  Settlement,  who,  not-  placed  through  the  measure!  of   the 

withstaadiog  these  order*,  on  a  mcdi-  Supreme  Govemmeat ;  and  being  re- 

cal  certificateuf  my  indisposition  being  leased   frum  my  conflDetneM   by  the 

Eeaented  to  him,  BanclioDed  my  com  -  deslrucciou  of  the  "  Fame,"  I  thought 

g  on  shore  for  the  recovery  of  my  ii  proper  to  plate  myseif  at  his  dit- 

healtb.  pusal,  as  the  iiearest  local  authority 

35.  After  a  detention  of  nearly  three  acting  under  the  Honourable  Company, 

weeks,  the  "  Fame"  was  ready  to  re-  In  the  reply  made  by  an  official  letter, 

aumeber  voyage;  her  departure  being  dated  Feb.  &ih,  tS2i,  the  Lieutcnaut- 

greatly  haste onl  owing  to  several  ac-  Governor,   considering  tbat  my  case 

ridentalcircumatancts,  which  favoured  and  circumsCanixs  mi^ht  have  been 

lier  early  despatch,  and   pnnicularly  affected    by  tbe    de9tr,uctiou    of    the 

the    anxiety    of    tbe    Lieu  tenant-Go-  "Fame,"   auggested  to    me  tbe  pro- 

vernor,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  on  ac-  priely  of  making  a  re|>reaeDta(ion  to 

count  oF  bis  health,  to  leave  tbe  Island  the   Supreme  Gorcmment,   of  which 
he  offered  to  be  the  cbannd. 
S7.  When  such  a  pn^rasal  proeeeded 

months  instead  of  weeks.    But,  before  from  eo  distinguished  a  servant  of  tbe 

we  started,  tbe  captain  of  the"  Fame"  Honourable  Company,  t  cmisjdendh 

forcibly  deprived  me  of  the  cabin  he  to  be  my  duty  to  follow  the  coarse  be 

bad  put  me  in  possession  of  at  Cal-  had  pointed  out  i  and  again  made  a 

cuita,  aud  nliicb  I  had  occupied  ever  humble  appeal  to  the  Justice  and  hu- 

llnce  ;  seising  upon  it  for  his  own  ac-  manity  of  the  Supreme  Governmetlt  uT 

cummodation,  and  thrustjng  me  down  India,  by  a  respectful  representation  of 

beiveen  the  decks,  into  a  place  which  the   misfortuues  in  which  it  had  in- 

1   considered   quite  unin habitable  in  vulved  me ;  flattering  mj-self  tbat  the 

that  lultry  climate,  from  the  want  of  Lieutenant  Governor  would  not  have 

light   and  ventilation.    The   sum   he  encouraged  me  to  make  another  trial 

bad  eiacled  from  me,  on  account  of  my  of  this  kiud,  unless,  from  hii   knaw- 

psiiage,   1   therefore  considered  to  h«  ledge  of  tbe  maxims  and  character  of 

tliegreateste>tortion;lowliich, indeed,  that  Guvemmenl  of  which  he  was  a 

free  scope  was  given  by  the  helpless  subordinate  member,  he  bad  poiaesaed 

situation  in  whicli  Government  placed  a  thorough  convictiou  tJiat  the  pHnish 

me  as  *  prisoner  on  boani  his  lessel,  mem  already  iofltcted  upon  me  wouM 

so  ihal  J  was  unable  to  resist  bis  un-  be    considered    sulficient.     Tbe    me- 

tiutiflablc  demands.    In  proof  of  this  morial  1  drew  up  in  cunseqnence,  bc- 

necd  only  mention,  that  one  of  the  ing  cooEJdered  by  him  a  proper  one  tar 

best  cabins  in  the  ship,  both  light  and  the   occasion,    was    acronlingly   for- 

airy,  being  situated  under  tbe  poop,  warded  in  dufdicale. 
was  subseijueotly  let  to  Mr.  Imlacli.        38.  Through  bis  liberalin'  I  was.  In 

for   a    smeller  sum  than   the  captain  tbe    mean    time,    provided    with    the 

received  on  my  account.  And  this  gen-  means  of  snbsitteuce  during   my  nr- 

tleman  Hoiild  not  have  agreed  to  pay  cesaary  detention  on  that  Island.     Al 

nearlyEumuch,evenfor(hebeEtaccom-  the  same  time,  if  I    had  declined   to 

modatious,  as  two  thousand  eight  bun-  adopt  tbe  above  conrse  of  memorial- 

dred  rupees,  unless  he  bad  been  com-  ising  tbe  Governor-General,  ind  abM- 

pclled  to  go  to  UB  immediately,  frum  ing  by  the  issue,  the  Lieutenant-Go. 

the  perilous  slate  of  his  ronstitutiou.  vemor  promised  to  afford  me  a  passage 

3^.  Having  put  to  sea  on  the  morn-  to  Europe  by  the  first  opportunity  that 

ing  of  the  9d  of  February,  the  "Fame"  might  present  ittelf.    At  this  period, 

,  _._..      __.  _!..  a—   -',(,„(  twelve  however,  there  was  no  certain  prospect 

..   ,        .  .  1  very    few  of    any  vessel    proceeding   from    that 

minutes,     completely     enveloped     in  place,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  cat 

flames,  (she  being  loaded  chielly  with  off  from  the  rest  of  the  worid,  and  has 

highly  inflammable  materials,)  so  that  no  regular  communication  with  Ea- 

the  passenger*  and  crew  bad  only  time  rope,  except  by  the  HooonraUc  Con- 
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ftrnfi  ■»»>■«]   >hl|i3  ;   GoDMaHcntly,  on  the  UtofSeptcuilwr,  butortcrwanU 

ibe  "Fame"  being  destroyed,  tbrre  cutcutled  ti>  the  middJe  of  Oduber; 

WW  Du  chuicc  uF  aoother  till  the  ta-  mod  u  iui mediately  od  uiy  ■nival  In 

tuiiif  *ea*ao.     To   be   compelled  tu  Cnlrutta,  I  liadan  uffcrof  ■  situBtiuuof 

liupr  aud  lou  my  liiue  \a  luaciivily  lOOrufjeciperniRuEemitbeEDiiiluinent 

for  luaoy  nioDthi,  at  this  teqursiered  ari'iiug  from  It  durioi;  my  autLuriied 

tpot,  wai  a  pnwpect  truly  iLupalliog;  s(ay  iu  Ueugal,  woald  have  been  ornia- 

tbe  ii|ieeJlett  way   or  escj|iiu^  frutu  lerialservlcctumeiapracuriDesDuther 

which  weuied  tu  be  that  of  Isymg  my  paasagt  tu  £iiglaad,iulicuofiliatl  had 

catE  before  tbe  Supreme  GuveriiiueDl,  lusl  by  tbe  buruiu);  uf  the  Fame.     But 

and  MJicitiug'  pcrmusiuu  to  return  to  the  geutlcuioii  at  the  head  uf  the  con- 

BeneaL       My    oim     inclinaiiun    bIh>  vera  iu  which  I    xis  offered  Ibis  rm- 

(troosly  urgedme  toadout  tUiacoune:  ployment,  received  an  iatinialjoa  tbu 

•ltd  haviog  doue  so,   1  becaine  bound  GoveruiDent  would  take  offeure  if  he 

in  (a>iui>[eucyji>  adhere  to  it,  alibuugh  carrieil  l>ii  viewi  towardi  me  iat"  ef- 

eppurluuiliei  of  pur^uioc  a  diCFereut  fed ;  and  u  iu  luch  a  case,  be  being  a 

one  afierwardi  accideotdlTy  occurrcit.  uative  of  tbe  United   KiDgdom,  the 

39.     After   a   deleotiou    of    three  will  of  GavemmeDt  it  taw,   it  Ibui 

■Mtntht    and   iipwania  at  Beacuoleo,  efliertuslly  took  from  me  (bit  oppur- 

•eeii>(  tbat  kut  oue  i^ipiHiuuily  re-  tuuily  of  gaiuiiig'  citbcf    (he    meauit 

■uaioed  of  leaviug  the  place — by  tbe  of  subsisleiice,   or  of  rtmuilog  my- 

«lHp  U'elliugtuii  for  Calcutta,  uo  other  «elf  iu  ubcdieuce  to   iti  i-rderc.     Tb« 

•eud  being  expected  for  a  coniidera-  Goverument  beiug  at  this  tiioa  well 

ble  peri-nl — 1  f^  it  eipcdieot  to  em-  aware    that    1   bail  auSVred    tbe  ix- 

barit  «  hoard   of  bcr,  tu  avoid  wonc  itructiou  uf  ell  luy   property   is    Ih« 

.     Fjr,  although  deiiroui  Ame,  betides  luaius ''''  P'^^'^E' ■"■>* 

■e  Ihe  dei'i>ioti  of  the  »u-     ney  of  two  thousand  rupees.  ' ■"" 


infurtunalply  did      1  must  have  iucuired  fiesh  charts  in 
..      ,  ,  IS  oF  supporting     returning  by  another  vessel  tu  Ben- 

myacir   lunger  at  that  place,  haviu|;     gal — that  it  had  ordered  me  to  provide 


E™ 


beeu  lately  tbroun  aihure  dkbtttute  of  luyadf  uith  a  second  passage  t( 

ereiy   thiog,   and  the  temp  rary  re-  rope— that  I  could  not  live  in  Calcutta 

'  ■'•'--'•-'--  ■  '  iHj,  period  witliout  eipeose— that 
leariu?  apparel,  wbicb  had  beeu 
t,  could  nut  be  replaced  without 

a   toneer    delay   at  (hat   Seltleiueii,  moaey— aud  it  hail  lieen  apprized  that 

where  the  prices  of  all  the  Dccetsuriei  I  was  uvcrw helmed  with  pecuniary  em- 

uf  life  are  eiorUt^nlly  high,  would  barfassraenl  hy  the  fint  step  of  tbete 

ba*«  iunjlveJ  me  in  debts  auil  iocuni-  Tuinous  opcraiioni ;  the  order  for  my 

brancet  I  ronkl  ill  bear,  aud  nhicb,  eipulaiou  at  once  anuibilatiiig,  toge- 

•crordiug  t«  the  lawi  iu  force  there,  tbcr  nith  myproipect*,  alt  the  property 

miglit  toon  have  dejirived  mc  of  the  1  hid  either  carried  with  me  from  Eiig- 

Freedom  of  leaving   it  at  all,  when  I  laud,  or  realized  in  Ucugal,  from  ihe 

wUhal  to  du  so.  fruits  of  years  uf  hard,  iiicrs^aiit  toil ; 

40.  Dn  luy  arrival  in  Bi'ugal  at  the  its  iiilluenre,  tlierefure,  used  uuw  di- 
end  of  May  1834,  I  reporled  to  tLe  rei-lly  or  induectly  to  preiluie  mc 
SupremeG<>vemmFUtthedisa^tera  that  from  earuiug  tlie  means  of  p;eseut 
haU  befdllen  me  iu  consequence  uf  its  aub»i&t>!iice,  was,  1  humbly  submit, 
measures,  aud  anaited  its  decision;  calculHted  t>i  reduce  me  to  de-peratiuu. 
enprouDg  ahope  thai,  iaprotiunuciug  And  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  if 
sentence  uu  mv  future  fute,  his  Lurd-  Uie  rest  uf  maukiiid  hid  been  aclu- 
tbip  in  Cuuucil  uoulU  l>e  pleased  to  ated  by  a  similar  spirit,  1  must  either 
take  tutu  account  uhal  I  hnil  already  have  rndcd  uiy  days  wretchedly  in  an 
suffered.  Iu  reply,  it  was  intimated  Indian  gau],  or  have  had  uue  ri^ody  to 
by  an  oIBcinl  letier  from  tbe  Chief  reciMve  me  on  mv  arrival  iu  Bu|r|Hud, 
h.cretary,  that  if  I  Has  f.uud  ulihin  should  1  survive  I'be  anallevinted  misc- 
(lie  Iteugol  trrritories  aftir  a  rerlaia  rietiol  suub  a  voyage  as  I  uas  doomed 
date,  Cuvemioeut  would  snhjci't  me  to  to  uudergu.  Part  uf  this  may  yet  Iw 
a  rcpeiitioM  ot  lumilar  measures,  or,  my  Faic ;  and  if  1  have  a*  jcl  «mis- 
ia  plain  termt,  IU  a  SucoaJ 'ffan-por-  gled  through  these  difficulties  wiiii- 
taliun.  out  siukiug  under  them,  it  has   uol 

41.  Thia  period  (in  cim'.ideratiun  bci-n  witbuut  contracting  obligatious 
probably  of  tbe  keason  of  the  }UHr,  continually  accumulaliitg,  which  I 
wheu  >l  is  u^ual  fir  ships  tu  sail  for  have  now  nu  lioi>e  uf  being  alile  to 
Eunipe,  not  having  arriveil)  was  fixed  discharge— nut  the   least  puiutul  focU 
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ing  tbesE  procMdiD^  h«ve  enlnilcd  1  ha-l  been  eiiE>g«<l  fur  tome  moDtbi 
upun  me*  lii  that  occupa.tiuii,  ■  number  of  the 
12.  As  a  DiEaui  of  (ubsibtence,  and  rrieuda  uf  this  charitable  iiiitilu^oii, 
that  my  TurCber  stay  in  Bengal  laight  Natives  of  India,  plcaicd  with  my  »• 
notbespeotaltogether  UDproHlably  fur  ertions,  and  thenselTei  tali cituui  for 
others  also,  i  engaged  in  superintead-  the  education  oF  their  poor  countrymen, 
ing  the  education  of  part  of  the  pupils  laid  a  reprisentalion  (c)  before  tbe  Go- 
of ■  seminary  establiilieil  tome  yenrs  vemor-General  in  Council,  staling  the 
tgo  in  Calcutta,  for  the  gratuitous  in-  difflculty  they  had  experienced  in  ob- 
struction oF  Native  Voutli,  into  which  IsininranKurapeancompetentto  sstSsI 
I  WBsaniioui  to  introduce  ibc  study  uf  them  la  this  work,  and  humbly  re- 
the  mathematics,  from  an  idea  I  have  quested  hia  Lordship's  permisiion  for 
always  eolertalued,  that  if  the  llinduo  my  continuance  in  tbe  country,  to  de- 
nilnd  were  improved  by  soliil  learning,  vote  myself  to  that  object,  until  the 
calculated  tu  ttrengtbeo  the  reasoning  ple&aure  of  your    HonoDrable  Court 


(c)  We  I 
mortal  to  tl 


.1  •Btisbctory  leciirlir  for  hb 

.  » the  Bengal  Ooreniment,  the  conduct, 

prayer  of  which,  althougii  so  hnmble  We  are  the  mot«  encouraged  to  bupe 

and  so  reasonaUe,   was   treated  with  forthli  indulgeiire,  as  the  British  Go- 

conlempt.    We  observe  by  tbe  copy  in  vemment   lia«  been   pleased  reiy  fre- 

our  possession,  Ihat  scrervil  other  hishly  qncutly  to  express  a  desire  to  promote 

respected  luunes  had  been  originally  at-  the  diffusioa  nf  liuuwlcdge  among   it* 

tachcd  to  ihel'etiiioDibnt  thrsu,  vreare  Indian  subji^rtsj  and  it  will,  tberebre, 

intbruitil,  wtre  ariei-wanls  ivithhtlil,  in  we  feel  coufitleut, embrace  en'rj  favour- 

ti?ndcrnms   lo   tbe  pni^iidiccs  uf  (liose  able  u|i|iurlunily  of  enabling  tlw  Native* 

liberal  Rulers,  who  are  well  kuown  to  of  ludiatoaruitbrmsetTesofsucbmeans 

view  with  nversiou  thow  few  Natives  as  lie  within  tfai-ir  icarh,  for  instructing 

particularly  distinguisbed   as  beiun  eu-  tlietr  ctitldreu  anil  ihme  of  tbrir  poor 

ligbleueil   beyond    the  great   mass   of  countrymen.    Whereas,  since  few  if  any 

thuir  counbymeu  :  Europeiius  of  cducatioa,   come  to  this 

To  the  Blsht  Honourable  tbe  Governor-  c™""7.   "n'"*   «K'*^'')'   ^"'/J"*  "? 

(icneral  iu  founcil.  ?"'';■■  ,l>i"«"W,  which  it  can  seldom  be 
lu  their  power  and  liieir  iiicliiiatioB  to 

Mv  LoBD— We,  the  undersiKoed  Pa-  abandon,  we  h.ive  found  it  impossible  (o 

trons  and  Frienda  of  a  Seminary  of  tdu-  obtain  any  coropeleut  Kun^an  teacher, 

cation,  for  tbe  praluilous    imtruction  ^ta  moderale  salary;  uii  wbicb  afcounl 

of  Native  Voulb,bei[  leave  most  res]icct-  we  have  lieen  endeaioiiriug  t»  procure  a 

fully  lo  reprcBKul  to  your  Lordshiji  lu  fit  person  from   England.     In  rentril. 

Council,  that  lliis  Itistitutmu  baring  ex-  therefore,  to  the  principal  object  of  onr 

Istedfor  nearly  three  years, dnrmg  winch  Institution,  we  hare  at  present  but  faint 

a  portiou  of  the  pn|iils  bare  made  «ncb  hoprs  nf  sncceis,  unless  tbrongfa  the  In- 

a  degree  of  proficiency  as  urKeniljr  re-  dulgeuceof  Go>-emment  now  solicited. 

S'CirVt'nifJTrdi'rno'riZ"/  n'Ca'TpSl^n^'G^Si': 

d  a^ry^'Sf'his' arn"  1  l.'^e7^''B"S-  ™-.''. '','-»'  ^  "l^n "lif .'J^v'TTf 

coolen,  and  while  In  .-.•cpectatlou  of  be-  !"?"'^  ?^  "*  r    r    ^™«      ,  .w 

Ingpenniflcdtoremain^bTtlieconntry,  {'•'»,^''!'''>  \t'<^."V™m  Z™!^  JT 

envied  u  a  meaux  of  subsistence,  lo  l*""''"!'  >"  Conucil  will  enoBc  the  U- 

superintend  the  education  of  the  pupils  '»S'*T.'™  ^"^  «•"■»  '"  P^-^^ul'iS  Hii* 

under  our  charge,  agrrealily  to  the  wish  '>aAtfia. 

we  had  long  entertained  of  procuring  Wehare  tlie  honor  lo  be, 

ihe  n.>RL,tauce  of  acinnjietent  Europeau  My  Lord, 

teacher.  With  the  greatest  respect, 

Under  these  circumstances,  we   beg  Your  Lord shiii's  most  olx^ lent 

leave  to  reqile-l,  witli  the  greatest  defc-  and  humble  Serrontx, 

rcoce,  that  your  Lordshiji  In  Council  —        "" 

will  be  uleasra  to  grant  us  penuissiou  to 
retain  Mr.  Amnt  iu  bis  present  Hituallnn, 
until  the  pleasure  of  tbe  Court  of  Direc- 
tor* be  known,  should  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  benevolent  di^iositiuu  of  Govern- 
ment; we.  In  the  meantime,  being  ready 
TO  Ix'comc  n-s|<"iisihlt',  aud  to  |>rodiice 
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dnctir  DNfulrad.  Tbedeiire  whkb  the 
Britiih  GaTCTmDrnt  had  su  frequently 
ei|irea*eil,  to  pniiuote  the  diffuiioa  of 
knowM^  amonf  in  Indian  lubjectt, 
induced  them,  ihey  ilaied,  lu  hope  fur 
tbii  indulgence,  without  which  they 
deipaired,  forthe  prraeut.  of  the  »uc- 
CMtoftheiriiuiituUoD.  The  Gove ni- 
mciit  Teturoed  an  aniwer  to  thete  Na- 
lire  GentlemeD,  couched  in  the  hsugh- 
lieit  ityle,  refusius  comptlance  with 
their  request,  oithout  any  rcauu  at- 
tired. 1  hope  you  will  pardoo  me  fur 
ciprtuiDS  my  belief,  that  the  real 
icwon  of  tliii  refutsl  to  defer  (ba  mat- 
ter to  the  Judgment  of  their  superian, 
«ai  the  belief  that  your  Honourable 
Court  would  bave  pronounced  ■  more 
liberal  and  maenaniinout  decisioa ;  and 
the  rrcent  public  declaration  of  your 
honourable  Chainnao,  that  if  1  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  in  Beoral, 
the  Court  would  uot  ba>e  dietu^ied 
luch  Bu  arrangement,  funiiihes  suS- 
cienl  proof  Ibat  your 
hentioru  of  your 
far  from  being  i 

43.  Having  now  drtailed  the  circuin- 
■taiicei  of  niy  cate,  1  beg  humbly  to 
(ubmit  to  yuurconeidenitiuD.  under  four 
dutinct  beads,  the  grievancea  of  which 
1  complain: 

44.  Firtt,  That  after  being  tuduced 
(i>  icltie  under  the  Government  of  Bri- 
tish India,  hv  the  libcrali^  and  tole- 
rance it  displayed  to  people  of  every 
nation,  Briiont  not  encepled,  and  after 
having  resided  upvtardi  of  three  yearg 
ta  yuar  terrilorie«,ou  the  faith  thitl  the 
eiecutiun  of  the  laws  would  contiuue 
uuirorm,  (without  which  there  it  uo 
ufe^  in  any  country,)  I  am  luddenljr 
eipelletl,in  a  manner,  ai  farai  1  know, 
quite  unprecedented  ;  ^iuce  I  wa»  not 
aecu»ed  of  having  pcnnnally  com- 
mitted any  offence,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fart,  that  aHhough  from  time 
immciDurial  many  bundredi  of  Euro- 
pean* have  resided  In  different  parts  of 
the  country  without  Hcenies  from  your 
Honourable  Court,  ''  ' 
practice  to  en  pel 
•etiled,  unlcu  nc 
bniught  to  the  notice  of  Guverninent, 
as  guilty  of  tome  public  miademea- 
nour,  MHne  flngraut  viulntiun  uf  the 
eilttiug  law*,  ur  conNmacy  t»  the 
c>in>iituted  aulhoriiin.  That  I  wan  not 
■0  brought  to  the  unties  of  Govern- 
ment.  Is  admitted  ;  lince  I  am  not  nc- 
ru<sed  of  having  iuditidually  committed 
any  offence  ;  and  the  fact  of  my  being 
ciioDected  with  the  CaleHlla  Jmimat 
at  all,  wat  only  elicited  by  an  Inquist- 
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torial  letler  addresBe<1  by  Government 
to  the  Editor  a  abort  lime  previnualy, 
demanding  the  nam ri  of  tbe  Europeans 
eniplayKd  under  him,  whru  mine  waa 
uf  uuuTbe  given  in  among  the  rctt.  In 
the  same  manner,  it  would  be  very  eaty 
to  aacertiio  the  names  of  all  the  uuU- 
cenaed  Europeans  iu  tlie  country,  since 
nobody  coneidera  ituecetaary  to  conceal 
thera  i  on  ihe  contrary;  ihey  are  pub- 
lished in  printed  liati,  wbtch  are  Id 
every  liody'i  Iiaoda 

45.  Secondly,  I  complain,  that  in  a 
time  uf  profound  iraoquilUly,  when 
even  ^c  countrymen  of  Buaay  and 
Ilupleia,  Deboi^e  and  Perron,  (who 
could  on^  tbake  India  to  the  cenire,) 
are  no  luo^r  dreaded,  and  may  follow 
their  pursuits  unmolested,  under  the 
auipices  of  ihe  Briliab  Guvernment ;  a 
Bri  Kb  subject,  accused  of  no  ofience 
whatever,  it  pursued  like  an  enemy, 
even  into  a  foreign  territory,  and  the 
Trench  themselves  are  called  upon  aa 
auxiliariea  to  aaaist  iu  driiiiig  hini  out 
of  the  country.  If  any  solii-ttude  had 
existed  alraut  the  tranquillity  of  your 
posseBsioua  where  I  wna  residing,  I 
might  then  liavc  aubmitted  without 
murmuring  to  tlie  bard  neccaaity  cS 
the  timea.  But  of  tuch  anxiety  or  ap- 
prebenFioii,  there  wai  no  symptom 
whatever)  and  it  happened  that  at  thia 
very  peri»d,  the  most  eKcitablc  part  of 
the  population— the  fullowera  uf  Mo- 
hammed, who  are  hut  too  apt  ti 


their  preienl  condition — were  exposed 
lo  the  delusions  of  an  artful  impoi- 
tor,  who  inflamed  them  with  hopet  of 
change  ;  and  the  better  to  work  upon 
tbeir  credulout  minds,  had  performed 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  tlielr 
Prophet ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Calcutta,  lo  renew  bialabciurs.  Adding 
ti>  aanciiivtbe  pretence  of  miracles  and 
inaoiration,  instruments  >o  powerful 
with  the  auperatillau*  mulliiuile,  Ite 
drew  around  him  a  vaat  coucourse  at 
the  "Faithful,"  who  flocked  to  him 
daily  from  every  part  of  the  capital 
of  Bengal  aud  its  vicinity,  universilly 
believing  liim  tube  sontetbinr  more 
thau  mortal.  Such  >  man  as  tilts  no- 
turioui  Peer  Suyud  Uhmud  was  surely 
more  dangerous,  if  a  thadow  o.''  danger 
existed,  than  any  European  iohahitani 
nf  Calcutta  ;  yet  he  was  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  macbinatiuna  unchecked  ami 
unmolested,  whl'c  a  British  subject  it 
iinrtcribed  for  doing  nothing  at  alL 
Indeed,  if  a  Judgment  may  he  formed 
from  the  proceediega  of  the  present 
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tbal  I,  Ming  llritiih  bora,  oiirfat  to  be  iinineilistclr,  in  derercBce  id  tb*  fccl- 
pUBitUol  in  Ifac  stead  nt  •iKillur,  nbe  inc  Cvlocnl  by  GuTerniBCiit  om  Ibsl 
fiBpfwued  la  be  bora  in  a  iliCeiVBt,  aiMl     uita^cct,  and  agreed  (o  bind  iD>'*elf  un- 
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Briliab  Rokrt  ef  India,  Papa*,  Turki,  Uw  auRerinia  oT  aevcral  diobUh  of  tH- 
or  fiiTeiiraera  of  any  dmcriptiaii,  arc  priavumcDt,  wbicb,  \a  «iu^  a  cUmsU, 
newad  «iifa  far  I*m  )e«Iinii)r  than  itic  If  not  aboaieaed  by  dx  deem  of  the 
Bativca  of  tbe«e  Itlaudt,  wbuta  diitin-  Court,  aiifht  bave  coat  mm  My  life. 
Kniihlnc  {irivilecc  It  ii  Id  be  treated  Some  cumpuactian  aiebt  have  be«a 
Bi  irallon  by  Ib^  own  couatryneooa  f«lt  fof  intnidiBi-  nie  to  heavy  ■  mwvng, 
the  ilirbtett  preteacei !  obichHiTelydrterTedtiibealuDcdfitrby 
16.  Thirdly,  I  ciMiplain,  that  the  «»»  •ligbt^lH^ko^fatUI«iDdulK«Ke• 
m«f«  drcuoMtance  ef  my  beiag  bom  ia  Butuhcnl  tbeateadcrcdaiyabediescri 
Great  Britain  in*  derlirad  by  the  Go-  ofhriu^  to  dcjiait  wiUi  etery  proctica- 
vcTBer-General  to  reuder  me  undcKrV'  ble  baite,  wai  it  difnified  or  DiUDly  to 
lug  uf  cilbtr  jmlice  nr  men-y,  u  afv  Buiatatn  a  tullea  and  myateriuui  ti- 
f«ni  by  the  ofidal  letter,orderiuf;iuy  lente,  turturiuc  my  aiind  with  mh- 
enpaliion  fiuio  Iridia,  in  nblch  hit  |>ra<e>  Wheal  liadrciii|iKdfBTDMti(ha 
Lordtbip  lay*  it  down  ai  a  principle  olIoMiueiiou  nitb  thcprc««  ttliicbl  did 
.i_.  I  L_i.._  ii_^.r .1  t —  — i.  .  ..  '—mediately,  in  defereitce  id  tb*  fecl- 
[  evinced  by  GuTeroiaait  oa  thai 
....  Bketi  Biul  agreed  M  bind  iD>'*elf  un- 
ti  apneari  mare  fanjured  roualry ;  and  drr  any  peuajiy  lu  deport  my&clf  agree- 
on  tbii  |;niuBd  it  »a«  decreed  that  1  ably  tu  its  Drdcn,  «■«  loy  were  ei- 
should  tulFer  trantportatiun,  on  ac-  isteuce  wiihiu  ymir  (crritvriei  an  irf- 
luunt  nf  BD  aet  fur  wfairli  I  waa  not  nt  fcnre  .■  Aud  it'  it  wai>  h>,  why  abauld 
Bllreapoiiaible  ;  no  inquiry  «batoier  your  ■crtantt  f  untie  me,  dugtsiag  luy 
being  made  an  to  mv  coi'duct,  and  iio  -itep*  tuto  thow  of  a  rorcigu  wltinatiit, 
pretence  beitig  set  iip  tiiat  I  vas  fa-  where  I  mi^t  surelv  bt  HiHered  tu 
annally  and  individualty  ffuilty  of  any  hri-athc  in  peace  r  Not  tiiai  I  ever 
offieuce.  Yet  lhep*ni«htD«ntH>Bwai^l-  barhuurrd  tin  iltghtevt  iuleatioB,  or 
ed,ba<l)eouiiillictrilii)>aaBpctwacoa-  oiiu!d,f<>ranum«nt,braokthetliuught 
Cniodly  iimoccat,  with  all  imajiodile  oF  kadiug  a  claodeitiae  aad  fugitive 
circuanaacei  ofaggrataled  hanlihip,  life,iBBCoiuttry  whole  ruler*  auugbt  lu 
aadtheBaoManrcleiuiiigpenevenuice,  expel  me  from  didr  douiaions  :  of 
•Ithaugfa  I  made  every  poHihIe  tub-  this  I  hupe  I  have  g>ven  auHicicntpruar 
miukm  tu  BOIbority,  and  cuutiaaally  during  tbeK  traauctioDS,  harlug  ue- 
olfcrrd  ample  •ecurity  tor  my  futarc  rer  bceu  driveu,  by  all  tbi*  mUilcaa 
conduct;  ail  which  ouuld  not  lo  much  penecution,  to  take  refuge  in  auy 
•1  gnin  ■■•  tbe  fnvonr  of  a  temporary  tfaiog  like  diaguite  or  CQUcealDicnt. 
reajute,  t«  n^uit  my  ca*«  to  yonr  Hv-  The  uuly  favuur  I  ever  atked  uf  tour 
noutable  Couit.  aermnt*  was  pennicsiua  to  e\\U ; 
47.  Lnttly,  f  hofw  that  1  ahaU  not  which  i bey  deuied  dm.  itutabove  all.if 
be  nuBuuderitood  aa  preianiing  w  ti  were  iadiiptnuilile  ^lal  1  alnnild  be 
queatiDii  ibe  auibority  voted  in  ywr  tianapurtrd,  nby  ibould  they  irud  ine 
tiovemmeM  for  the  removal  of  BH-  unnorcaiahly  by  a  cirvuiluii*  tradiuE 
llihuibfecti ;  when  I  only  complain  of  vwage,  tu  aggravate  by  i»  length  the 
?  iti  exerciae  in  my  in-  evila  of  coatTnemeat  i  Wtkctho'  it  be 
1  aa  aware  that  you  legal  or  illegal  (of  tbe  last,  btmevcr, 
r    the   H.-^  '^    ' ■ 

itloa  of  vowr  Jm 
.;' Ae  nie  of  which  lor  tut  _ 

pute,    (the  lyeij  uua  worthy  uf   the  to  yiHirown  bcaiu,Bhcttacr  it  ia  aither 

dignity  of  a  goverotnent,]  it  woold  be  }uit    or    merciful  ibua  to    iwell    the 

my  dnly  ta  lubrait  to  witbout  a  mur-  amount  of  tulTering,  by  tarrying  bmui 

mur.     But  I  liumbly  a^ieal  to  your  nrlsDnrrs  around  the  world  iu  Ibis  uu- 

Judgineut,  whether  in  my  »ie  these  heard-uf  mauuer,    to  encounter  ihe 

poarers  liave  aot  been  wreated  entirely  riak^  oF  tire,  and  pettileucc,  and  iliip- 

fram  tbair  proper  object?     Whether,  wrccli,   iu  Sunutira,   Siugafuie,    the 

vait  at  tbey  are,  ihey  have  not  been  China  seas,  or  eliewliere  i  a>  if  limiile 

greallv  tlrelched,    and  the  tpirll  a*  (rauiporlation   wtee    mil  iiuoisbmrut 

well  ai  letter  of  the  laws  of  England  enough  for  pentins  convicted  uf  uo  uf- 

violated,  ra  order  the  uterc  effeetiially  fruce    whatever.      Tor   me,    who   wai 

to  cmtb  me  .'    tiy  eonfinentcnt  in  Fort  even  accuiol  nf  nothing,  w«  it   not 

Wittinm  wni  pronouared  by  lite  only  enough,   after   tpendiug    fivr    or    six 

aorrwible  and  rompcteiit  tribuaal  tu  yean  of  the  primeol'lire  uodri  a  trojii- 

be  itlegal  j  and  tbat  illagal  act  wat  cal  (an,  la  be  thrown  batki  brcgatd 

uudvubtedly  intended  to  lubject  inc  to  and  ruined,  on  Ihii  couuiry  whivb  I 
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kit  1b  circmmtMicn  oT  romparsdve  AMm,  Ainmijatl*,  or  America  i  aad 

■flhxnce,  with  yoolh  oa  mj  itde,  umI  if  they  hail  cbuten  tfec  Imttar,  cvrn  * 

health  and  aptnt)  nnbrDkni   by  ad-  farei{n  peopte  mmU  not  have  hvatwl 

vcnitT  i    Wai  it  McessaTy  to  fill  np  tlieni  frooi  their  hoiDci,  and  turned 

the  fall  meanir«  of  TCDfreann,  by  eu-  thMn  adrift  In  the  irorld  ileiiiiate  in 
dea*onrioK  wanionly  to  iDftlrt  upon'  thrir  after  ynri;   lubjirtlng  tbeni  to 

me  a  lengthened  cunSDemeDt  at  sea?  pnncrlptioa  snd  exile  on  acvouDt  of 

It  «B>  thia  illr^i   and    loperfluuiH  thejrtaccorUicir  nativity.  OfthatUMi 

tnSirtim,  by  which  vy  lifc  wMiinnii-  we  have bitheno hern  proud  luarkaaw- 

nently  hazarded,   my  il»e  mimrabty  ledtce  ounplm  the  snni,  ia  wbit(i>«r 

wailed,  and  the  lait  shrrd  of  tn^  prv-  part  of  the   wurld   fnrtUDe  may  hsTa 

perty  deatroved.    Fron  my  belug  pur-  placed  m  ;  and  1  penuede  inyKK  it  ii 

*nrd  by  such  meaniro,  as  conlrarv  to  far  from  being  jamt  wkk,  that  in  jfo«r 

Imw  Bi  they  are  repn|[uaut  to  }since,  doniinioix  aliine  *re  shmiid  fed  it  to 

and  nnnccenaiy  to  your   aemrity,   1  be  the  grea(«*t  of  miaFtrtuoci. 

have  tu  trweeniy  ETeaiHt  diiacteraaud  49.  Vet  1  have   beau   subjected  \o 

■nlTeRBp — in  beinf;  BbUnd  to  lin^r  tnniportatimi   end  impriHnaent  by 

away   my  dajt   fraiileaify  fur   many  aea  and  land — tu  the  ialneuce  of  a 

wiButhi   in  a  perairiinii   climate— in  fatal  ctimntr,  and  the  luu  of  a'l  I  poa- 

beins  led  iMo  the  eipcnae  of  at  leaat  acned  ;  and  after  I  had  aaffrrrd  en-ry 

At«e  tvjftit  to   Eur»|<e  inttead  of  thitic   nbort  uf   capital    puaithmcnt, 

ooe,  and  ao  lon^  tantalized  with  frchh  (which  there  wai  no  power  to  inflict,) 

bopci,  which,  after  racking  my  niad  haTioe,  however,  very  narrowly  eacap- 

with  luipcnie,   ended  at  Imt  in  total  «d  witl)  life   ittelF;  ai  if  all    l£ia  were 

dtsappoitilment.    lu  my  bumble  opl-  not  aiit&cieni,  a  repetition  of  similar 

Dion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  eipressit,  meaiurei    waa   decreed   ag-iiDBt   me, 

:r  .  ^.^  r__  ,....: J  i ^^j  jj^^  decljrid  ground  of  this 


mdiusa  were  aa  hoMik  to     ti*e  of  ihe  United  Kingdooi— 


yvor  (aleraM  ««  they  were  emd  tu  npiabtc  crime  which  [Aaced  me  he- 
me, yond  tlia  pale  of  mercy  1  If  Briiiih 
48.  inowcTaTeyoardeciaion, which  Bub}ert»  «iv  thui  proacribed,  aad 
la  dne  alike  to  the  important  atatiou  ipumad,  and  trampled  upon  by  your 
—  >.  .■]  -..  .L^  Govemmeut  of  a  vaat  aerrant^  *ill  you  beaurpriard  to  lean 

-_  .1 !_ji_i  .1 —  -jj  fiy^g^  (^  apark  of  patriotUm 

Uioaalhv  iaal  lut  totally  extin~ 
„  ,  ,  „■);»»  that  from  being  J'our  na- 
1  that  it  will  be  inpoKiUe  for  tural  allies,  they  are  drim  inlo  tlm 
any  represeutatious  lo  periuade  you  to  ranks  of  vour  euemica,  aud,  aa  ia  re- 
look  upon  the  increane  uf  Biiiiab  let-  ported  and  believrd  at  this  mumeot  in 
tlera  in  India  aa  an  evil ;  at  tbe  aane  Ihe  peudini;  wir  with  the  Burmese, 
moment  thai  i-omplainti  will  reach  commit  the  monttruui'act  of  bearji-f 
your  ear*  from  ihoae  carrying  on  the  arms  agaiiiEt  their  own  countrymen, 
free  trade  betwern  Raglaod  and  Beo-  &0.  In  addreHing  yuu,  Honuurable 
gal,  of  the  prrsoiit  emjiloyed  by  them  Sirs,  I  state  my  opiuioni  oa  tliia  sub- 
being  leduc^  from  their  enganments  Ject  without  ditguiae,  believing  that 
to  enter  into  your  ■errict,  andremaiu  yiiu  are  capable  «f  littenhig  to  the 
in  defence  of  your  Indian  poaacaiioni ;  ul  lin  truth  without  "fFeuce  ;  and  that 
eiperieoce  thua  proving,  that  a  large  It  ii  yuur  intNCSt  to  hear  it,  at  wcU  aa 
Britbh  populatiou  there,  to  which  re-  tlie  laterett  of  all  who  are  concenial 
courae  might  be  had  on  auy  emei^  iu  the  pennaneocy  of  Uriiiah  power  in 
gency,  would  be  an  invaluable  (iiurce  India.  As,  however,  some  uf  your 
-'  -* — Tlh.  But  whatever  pidicy  servaut*  tlicrethir'  '*- — '-  ■—-'-■ 
sduptud  for  the  future,  those  only,  in  that  cui 
e  been  already  fur  yesra  set-  spectful  silence  oi 
tied  in  yiiur  territories  have  peculiar  policy;  nur  du  l' recullect  of  evrr 
Hairoa  on  your  ptolection.  It  was  the  wridng  any  thing  on  tlie  sabjict  thai 
hope  and  trust  of  experieuclug  kiad-  was  even  slightly  ob'.ectnl  lo,  save  a 
neu  and  clemency  under  the  lule  of  few  cursory  remarks  in  behalf  nF  tbe 
their  own  countrymen  which  allured  Marquis  of  Hasliugi,  when  bin  admint- 
them  to  place  Ihrtr  fortune  Bi>d  happi-  stratiun  was  minrepr^Fented  and  Ira- 
ness  in  your  hands  i  otherwise,  in  ducrd,  tome  montbt  after  its  cli-ae,  by 
leaving  their  native  C''untry,  they  a  cotemporary  publication  ;  birt  hia 
might  nave  easily  found  an  atrium  In  successors  did  not,  it  apiwan,  cousider 
aomcolhcr  qoarter  of  the  world:  in  it  niuallyolluwahle  todefend  him,aftd 
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thciriDjonctiomwrTeorcaurwabeyed.  the  tnUrortune  to  be  naiUc  to  forget 

If  ibey  ifaouEht  the  Preta  to  be  a\Ui-  that,  od  the  sleodereit  grDimib,  I  have 

■tether  >d  evil,  they  had  in  tbeir  bandi  beeu  bauiihed  aud  proicnbed  like  tbc 

the  mcBD*  of  doiuc  it  away.     Jf  they  wortt  malersctor,  with  •  d^reeof  suf- 

cuntidertd  it  culpable  to  be  in  any  *ay  fcrin^  which  fen  will  appreciate  «iK> 

caDOected  wiih  il,  lonie  public  iatima-  know  nut  what  it  ii  to  be  torn,  at  a 

tioa  of  thii  might  hare  beea  ^ireu  to  mumcnt'i  notice,  from  their  home*  aud 

enable  ui  tu  Hee  Frum  impendiog:  de-  all  they  hold  dear.   The  reton  even  hai 

atnictiou.  But  no  waTDiDC  wai  alluwrd  tome  conwlalion  in  his  exile,  lincc  he 

IDC — no  place  of  repentaace  wa*  left  ftees  from  the  iraooiiny  of  bis  uwa 

open— no. alocemeiit  would  be  recciv-  misdecdi  i  but  1  bear  with  me  only  the 

ed— and  do  degree  of  Bubmiulaa    or  painridconcciuuauetaof leavia^lrieDd- 

aujferiug  could  Buften  <he  rigour  of  my  ahip  aud  atfcctiun,   aud  of  lacented 

■entrncr,  uoUlit  hadaccomplUhed  my  fcelipg*  aud  bliehlcd  proapectt  cuoosh 

titter  ruiu.  to  embitter  the  toogest  life. 

5).  In  ihul  deicribing,  for  the  in-  [  haic  the  honour  to  be, 

formaiioQ  of  your  Honourable  Court,  With  the  Ereateil  re«pect, 

the  ireatmeat  I  have  eiperienceil  from  Houourable  Sin, 

th"««  artiijfi  under  y.iur  Buihoriiy,  if  1  Your  inott  obedient  and  most 

have  any  where  enpreised  myself  in  a  humble  Servant, 

manner  uiisuiled  lo  the  penou»  or  the  SANDFORD  ARNOT. 

subject,  tbe  only  apulugy  I  have  to 

offer  U,  that  I  am  unalde  to  speak  of  it  5),  Btrlam-it.,  BiiilaH-craeait, 
in  more  moderaie  lerun.    Fur  ■  have  6thA/rril,  1S25. 


Tbe  foregoing  Memmlat,  as  ■bovrn  by  tbe  dale,  ha*  been  before  tbe  Court  of 
Direct'irs  for  nearly  lix  mouths;  and,  while  ihc  tiibject  was  under  their  coaiider*- 
tion,  we  abstaiocd  Irom  briogiiir  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  But  ai  (hey  have 
now  come  to  the  resolution  ut  allowiag  Mr.  Arnot  1300/.  in  compensation  for  his 
losses  aud  sulTerings  occasioued  by  the  proceedinra  of  their  servants,  and  have 
submitted  the  mutter  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  by  which  it  bai  been  rendered 
a  subject  of  public  discussion,  we  think  it  proper,  in  recording  this  act  of  libe- 
rality and  justice,  to  lay  befiire  our  readers  au  authentic  statement  of  the  grier- 
anrcs  which  bave  been  thouf;ht  entitleil  to  tbii  redress.  Tlie  issue  of  this  aOkir 
we  consider  highly  creditable  to  the  Court,  ami  it  will  give  us  much  (deasure  to 
bave  !■>  record  similar  acta  of  reparation  tu  those  who  have  still  stronger  rlRiau 
on  their  attention. 


LBTTER  OF   A   NATIVE  OF   INDIA. 


HuxotlRAlLE  Sir. — Since  you  have  local  government ;   but  it  is  to  be  en. 

been  selected  by  the  British  (lovrrn-  pecte^l,  that  having  entire  comni^ind 

tnent  to  preside  over   the   aRairs    of  of  these   ihanneli,    it   will   represent 

IniKa,    1  thiuk    it    proper    to  addrcts  things  in  tbc  manner  mnsi  favourable 

myself  to  you  ;  and  I   irii.t,  that   tbe  to  itself.     But  should  the  vfficiat  ac- 

bigh  situation  you  bold,  in  connexion  counts  differ   in    any  particular    from 

nith  the  interrsis  of  this  country,  will  niine,  I  pledge  myself,  that  my  state- 

a0brd  a  sufficient  eicuse   tor   the  Ii-  meuts  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to 

'■'       ' '■'- — '-- -oyou  Birrec  most  exactly  with  tbe  truth. 

lia  on        That  y>.u  are  well  aiquaiutcd  with 

tbe  iircfiencsiaie  iif  Its  affairs.  the  views    of  our    present  Gciveraor- 

tLc  Ijictstu  which  I  ihull  have  oc-  General  audbi^  co-adjulors,  I  cannot 

casiontu  advert  in  the  following  letter,  doubt;  but  lu  such  an  emergency,  I 

will,  of  course,  many  of  them  be  re-  imagine    it   may    also   be   useful  far 

piuted  to  you    through    the    regular  ynu   to  know  the  senlimeats  of  the 

t'liauuels  of  communication  from  the  people  of  India,  with  regard  to  tbe 


C^.cx^i^lc 


o  the  Pretident  o/the  Board  0/  Control. 


«ar  whicfa  the  GovemmcDt  fe  Don 
eanying  tm  a^JDit  our  neighbuun  (u 
the  eutwaid.  I  kouw  yu'i  have  too 
much  jud^ent  to  attach  any  weight 
to  iheupiDiuDS  cxprcswdby  our  public 
papen,  while  the  pre»  il  in  it)  pre- 
sent ihackled  ttate.  One  of  Iheui 
callcfl  by  the  DBine  of  <  John  Bull.' 
and  distia^Uhed  by  iti  adulatioa  of 
the  local  authorities,  has  been  labour- 
tag  with  eitnmrdiaary  diligence  la 
penuade  the  monied  men  here  to 
acrepl  of  the  terms  of  a  four  pet  cent. 
loan,  opeued  to  supply  the  eiigenciei 
of  ibe  warj  and  although  others  dared 
not  publicly  express  huw  different 
their  seotintenti  Here,  what  the  com- 
munily  in  general  felt  ou  this  subject 
kaf  been  proved  by  the  event :  the 
failure  of  this  financial  project.  The 
lanw  publication  has  lately  had  ihe 
usurance  to  assert,  tbat  ihe  Burmese 
war  has  been  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  (o  distress  the  Natives  of 
this  countiy ;  but  so  completely  is 
the  public  voice  silenced,  that  no  man 
dares  to  contradict  the  most  notorious 
misrepmentatiouK.  Leil  your  mind 
khuulit  be  swayed  by  Uie  mlenlional 
perversious  of  the  enslaved  press,  or 
the  self-interested  statements  of  luen 
in  power,  and  the  partial  reports  of 
iheir    uumerouB   depeudant^,   I  pro- 


ment  may  be  formed : 

From  the  very  face  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  it  is  manifest  that  it  Has  by 
DO  means  a  necessary  one  :  Iberefore, 
the  sacrifices  it  has  already  cost,  de- 
serve to  he  the  more  strictly  invcsti- 
nted.  The  grounds  on  which  Lusti- 
Tititi  were  avawedly  commenced,  were 
the  following,  viz.  the  disputed  right 
tu  the  possesiloD  of  an  innifpiificant 
island,  and  the  dis respect ful  tone 
kasumed  hy  the  Burmese  Govemmeut 
towards  the  Britiiih.  As  to  the  first  uf 
these  points,  negotiation  would  have 
been  the  proper  mode  of  leltlinf^it; 
since  it  had  never  clearly  been  CBtft- 
blished  10  whom  (be  ri|;ht  of  possession 
property  belonged,  which  is  itself  a 
stniDg  proof  that  It  had  always  been 
esteemed  by  the  ruler*  olBriiisb  India 
a  matter  of  extreme  insignificance. 
But  whit  was  unworthy  of  theh-  a[- 
tentioD  formerly,  is  nuw,  it  appears, 
considered  of  sudicieiit  importance 
to  involve  the  empire  in  war.  As  to 
die  second  gjonnd  of  hostilities  :  The 
tone  of  irnorant  presumption  assumed 
hy  the  Chinese  and  other  Governments 
in  Eastern  Asia  is  well  known  ;  and 
the  insokoce  of  the  Burmese  towsrdi 


their  nelghboun  is  noihius  new ;  dnce 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  rxpenenced 

-.    __  .  . .  ■-     i.jj  contempt,  as 


In  fact,  no  enlightened  government 
or  wise  man,  would  eipect  politeness 
from  bDrbarians,  or  assign  the  want 
of  'it  OS  a  reason  fur  gung  tu  war 
with  them.  Lastly,  if,  on  due  tilal 
being  made,  it  was  found  tliat  the 
Burmese  would  not  arrange  the  mailer 
amicably  by  negulistiou,  the  British 
Govcrumeat  might  then  easily  have 
seized  and  kept  [mtsetsion  of  ihe  island 
by  force.  A  respectable  body  of  troops 
kept  there  for  a  short  time,  must  have 


of  the  mtlilaryart.thatthey  would  very 
soon  have  both  given-  up  Ihcir  cUim 
to  the  island,  and  have  been  too  much 
intimidated  to  annoy  any  olher  part  of 
tbe  British  frontier, 

Instead  of  such  an  obvious,  cheap, 
and  easy  course  being  followed,  the 
plan  ailopled  by  Ibis  Guvernment  was, 
at  once  to  declare  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  the  frontier  unpro- 
that   the    Burmese    Mera 


islai:d,  hut  also  uf  a  great  part  o'f  the 
British  territories  in  tlie  district  of 
ChittagoDg.  They  also  cut  to  pieces 
the  small  body  of  troops  Govemmeut 
had  stationed  at  Ramoo,  a  place  on 
the  frimtier  ;  ravaged  the  surroundinr 
country,  aud  alarmed  the  very  capital 
of  Ihe  Indian  Empire,  whicb  was  left 
so  totally  unprotected,  that  au  eiilei- 
prising  leader,  if  there  bad  happened 
to  be  one  among  the  Burmese,  might 
have  advanced  to  plunder  Dacca  am) 
Calcutta  itself,  without  meeting  with 
any  serious  iuterruplion  1  Tbe  alaim 
was,  in  fact,  so  great  among  (he 
most  intelligent  clostes,  that  many 
were  meditating  the  means  of  flight  ; 
and  some  among  the  most  respectable 
merchants  in  Calcutta,  consulted  with 
Ibe  Government  about  removing  theft 
treasure  into  Fort  William  as  a  place 
of  safety. 

While  this  distressing  alarm  pre- 
vailed <a  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Bengal,  the  Government  was  draisin'g 
off  all  the  farces  that  could  be  spared 
from  this,  as  well  as  the  other  Pk- 
sidcniies,  to  fit  out  a  naval  eipediticti 
against  another  part  of  the  Burmau 
territories.  Ibe  British  fleets  bad  con- 
sequcully  to  cross  the  Bar  of  Bengal 
at  Ihe  period  of  tl>e  year  kno  '  ■' 
very   dangeroits 
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tronpi  aiao  bad  to  arrive  in  tbe  sae-  at  Bnopioo    could  at  anjr  lime  loM 

tny't  couuhy,  )iut  Id  the  btgiuuin;  of  bave  prowd  tlicir  ■upeiiority  over  the 

tbi:    rniny  ibbsob,   (which    cuutiDuu  uniliEcipliued  Burmcw  wherever  (hey 

about  live   nanihi)  \    duriog   which,  but  met  them.    A  tt*  deteiM  on  Ihe 

from  much  oF  tbe  cuuDtry  belas  laid  frontier  ol  Beosal.   (I»<1  >t  uot  been 

uuder  water,  la  invade  a  iuccFi&Tully,  lult  deFrDceles>,]  would  have  TuUy  at 

or   rarry  uu  eitensive    inililary   oyo-  well  ansnered  the  iturpoic  c>f  dithcatt- 

rationa.  nust  be  iiuprtcticable.  coinc  ihe  cnrray,  and  uouUI  ol^o  have 

Tliii  expeditiuii,  filled  out  at  bo  un-  aaved  tbu  disgrace  of  tbc  affair  of  Ra- 

prajiiliout  a  scatou,  cuusl^ted,  it  i<  re-  niou,  whicti  alarmed  the  very  capi'ai  of 

puried,orupw4nUof fuurtceutbuusaiid  Britisli  India,  and  iiupireJ  the  Bur- 

uieii  i  and  wa>  directtrd  liiet  agaiiiBt  uie&e  with   a   coutideiice   they  never 

Kuu^ii,  a  roDimen  i>J  sra-iiuft  be-  pukicsifd  beFure.    But  tbe  Briti^b  Gu- 

l.ingiui;  to  the  ituitnese.    'ibote  wlia  vcroment,  by  declariuE  war  bcrure  it 

liii>u  limited  tbia  place  represint  it  ai  wai   prepared   tu   drfend  itnelf    or  to 

IM  fuebly  foriiried.  ihatlbeycuuld  hate  invade  Ihe  enemy'i  country,  hai  lust 

tikeu  it  at  auy  time  with  a  hundred  the  vait  advantage  it  would  have  tu- 

unned  mcu.    It  of  cuune  fell  at  once  joyed,  in  mal^iug  a  uiddcn  inruail  into 

before   the  Britiita    force! ;    but   tiiey  the   Burman    tcrriluries,    and    talcing 

weie    unable   tu     make  auy  further  them  unprepared.    Ou  tbe  cuatraiy, 

Iiruffreu  afterwordi,  owinif  to  tbe  un-  the  prematura  declaratiou  of  bnaliliiid 

avounble  aeaion  of  the  year,  and  tbe  and  Jl'planiied  eipeditiun  undertaLui, 

(■>tal  want  of   fureKiEht   in    Govern-  have  ^ven  the  enemy  full  warning  to 

ineuL  The  whole  surmuiidinB  country  prepare  every  ineaoi  of  oppoaitiuii  aiMl 

continued  in  poiuition  of  Ihe  euemj',  reaietanc*. 

excppt  a  few   ntilei  occupied  by  tha  Thedisadvantafcatothe  Honourable 

Britith  camp,  which   liad,  therefore,  Company  iif  tbi)  mode  of  procedure 

todependeutirelyuiiittown  muurcei,  are   ^eat  and    obvious:    A    vast  ea- 

end  the  iuppliea  aent  from  Benral  and  peaditure  of  treasure  in  maJataiuini; 

other  distant   placet.     The    Guveru-  the  army  at  Rangoon  for  many  moatha 

uieut  had  thui  to  maintain  a  Ur^  ilurlns  the  raiuy   teatoD,  wliich  ne- 

body  of  t.-uopiat  this  remote  ilatuiu,  ceaiarily  imocdcd  all   military  opera' 

at  a  vait  eipente,  during  the  whole  of  tiont ;  a  utele&t  waste  of  mrn'i  Uvea, 

the  raina,   when   cre^t  oumbcrs  oe-  by  Ihe  uahealthy  climate  and  bad  aup- 

coiarity  pcriibed  iron  the  unwhole<  plici   of  provision*  ;  the  general  dis- 

aomeueuof  tbe  (timate  at  thie  season,  couraeemeat  f;iven  to  the  troape  by 

and  the  inferior  and  wanty  suppllea  of  ttii*    mauapiciuut    commence nieiit    m 

food  Ihatcould  be  afforded  them.  the  war,  the    effect  uf  which  on  the 

Allowing  fur  a  moment  tbe  war  to  wb»le  army  is  incalculable. 
be  nece^ary,  no  man  uf  common  While  wiitiiig  this  letter,  I  hear 
■enw  will  attempt  to  juiiify  tbe  vast  tbat  one  of  tbe  regiments  ilationed  at 
aacrilire  of  men  aud  money  incurred  BarracLpore,  being  ordered  to  embark 
by  this  premature  expedition  agaiust  in  tbis  cspeditiun  agaiustthe  Burmese 
Rangoon,  tbe  occupation  of  which  was  baa  refused  10  do  bh;  unless  promised 
of  so  little  impurtance  for  getting  an  iucreota  of  iAkla,-  an  allowance 
poisetsion  of  the  country  ;  siuce  a  given  to  the  army  on  march,  which  oa 
small  detachment  could  have  laLvn  it  former  uccasioiii  was  iucrnsed  when 
at  any  time,  when  the  seasoa  fur  the  Company's  troops  were  sent  on 
military  operation*  arrived,  without  distant  expeditioni.  Probably,  tbe  rc- 
niocb  luat  ur  enpenie  j  not  ti>  say  the  porta  rereivrd  uF  the  great  ■corcity  of 
garrisoaing  it  lor  a  number  of  month*  pnivi^iont  iutbc<astern  part  of  Bengal, 
with  a  houy  of  10,000  to  11,000  men,  aud  consecfuent  expcasiveuessof  living 
aad  all  the  charges  for  the  uunteroiH  there,  may  haie  had  a  share  in 
vessels  taken  up  to  convey  the  iruopa  making  Ihe  troupa  fgrm  tbil  expectd- 
Bud  'Ufpiy  ll,em  with  provi»i<ini.  tJou  ou  the  present  occasion  ;  if  Ihe 
The  uuly  advantage  which  is  pre-  demand  be  not  mml)  an  inilicatiDD  of 
landed  to  have  resulted  from  this  es-  the  general  aversion,  which  the  foie- 
pedition,  li  that  given  out  by  Sir  A.  going  circumstances  have  crratcd  In 
(.'ainpbell  in  bis  despatch,  published  this  war.  The  most  lami'ntable  cir- 
in  the  Government  Gocctte  uf  Monday  cumttancc  that  ho*  yet  attended  it,  ia 
last  >celt,  vis.  I'hat  ihe  Burmoe  Ibis  a&ir  at  Barrackpore.  Tbat  co- 
have  liecuiutimidated  !  il  this  can  be  lightened  stateswaji.  Sir  Jubn  Mal- 
ralled  an  advantage,  still  il  bring*  no  culm,  has,  in  his  writing*,  earnestly 
merit  tu  the  espedlliuu  I  sine*  half  the  insisted  un  the  great  importance  uf 
onmber  of  Company's  troops  eHpIoycd  cnnciliotiBg  the  offectloat  of  IbeNWlM 


to  the  Pretidtnt  of  tkt  Btard  of  Ctmtrol. 
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XruVft  i  aad  every  rriebd  of  Biitiib 
pBitei  in  tjidia  would  wilLluKly  draw 
a  Ttil  urer  tbe  BUrmiDj;  LnuactiuB 
■bich  baejuil  occurTrd  Id  the  ueigli- 
Loarbood  i>[  thii  rapiial.  Tlies*  men, 
who  refilled  to  proceed  od  tbe  Itur- 
mcte  elpeiliUoa  wiibuut  an  iacrcascd 
■llowauce,  wen,  on  the  first  of  No- 
venbcT  iuitaut,  turruuuded  bj^  ar- 
tillrry  aud  lofaiitr;  marched  agaiast 
theia  by  order  of  t'ue  (iuvernmcat } 
•ad  al  they  i-outiuued  to  iniUt  upon 
their  claim,  the  otitcr  tmopg  aere 
coaniauded  to  Bre  upun  tbem,  which 
they  did  accurdiagly,  ditpeKiug  and 
cattios  to  pievei  tbe  whole  regiioeut  j 
aud  Ihui   fell,  withwit   reaUtaiice,  ur 


baodxif  their  fcllow-,o1dien  1  Awn 
which  hai  fiTcn  rise  to  sj  UmcDCahle 
■D    ncfurreiicr,    would   requife    sume 
■-      ■  What  will   the 

t  hears  tbe 
fate   of 


■iroDS  ]u«tilicBtLii. 
Native  Army  feel  wbi 

of  these  unhappy  mi 
,  d  of  Rajpoots  Buil  Brabi 
ma«t  respected  caacei  among  Hindoos  : 

Aiihougli  thli  event  happened  uudur 
our  very  eyes,  and  inaumenbic  pri- 
vate letter-,  duubtless,  conveyed  iu- 
teUi)^ace  of  it,  (with  many  mistakes, 
and  probably  enag-jeralioin,)  to  every 
pan  uf  tlie  couutry,  the  Goveromeut 
prahibiced  tlie  real  rai:t9  fr.ini  btriag' 
ttatid  in  the  public  papers  here,  u 
shown  by  the  accompanying  letler;  (1) 
timtlar  on^s  b«in£  addressed  to  the 
different  editors,  compelling  them  to 
wMit  fur  (>.  t.  to  remain  silent  or 
follow)  the  official  statement  of  Go- 
Tcrument.  Thii,  nhea  it  appeared, 
vai  quite  TBguc  and  unsatisfactory,  al 
a  perusal  will  showj  and  was,  be- 
aides,  far  fron  correct,  ai  declared  by 
Lieut.  MacDacblfU,  wbu,  frum  acting 
at  Judge- Advocate,  in  cimdurting  tbe 
trials  that  ensued  regarding  the  mu- 
tiny, was  qualified  tu  pronounce  ao 
opiuiuii,  (on  its  truth  or  untruth,) 
irhich  he  did  as  just  slated,  in  the 
aewtpaper  called  the  Uengal  Hurfcoru, 
(of  the  Hth  of  Nuvember,)  of  wbicb  be 
is  editor. 

I  have  already  noticrd  the  accoont 
which  tbe  Ooveronieat  here  allows  the 
Eoslisb  DCwpapers  under  its  control 
tu  proclaim  to  tlie  world  :  tbut  the  liur 


Ihe      ere  thu 


k  carried  ao  witbonl  occaaknlag  aay 
distreas  to  tbe  Native  population.  Of 
the  truth  of  ibia  statement,  you  will 
be  able  to  judge,  when  you  are  in- 
lornieil,  that  tbe  whole  eastern  part  of 
BeoKBl  is  lo  exhausted  by  the  suppiiea 
dcniHiitled  fur  tbe  truopi,  that  the  iii> 
habilaiiiB  have  hardly  left  ibem  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  that  even  tbe 
populattau  of  Calcutta  ■>  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  state  {  the  people 
being  laid  hold  of  in  the  streets, 
fur>il>ly  carried  away  front  their  bwnes, 
and  compelled  to  go  on  the  etpcditiuu 
^[aiust  the  liiirmese.  Many  wbo  are 
perniitteil  lo  remain  beliiud  du  not 
suffer  less  distress  i  their  working 
cattle,  which  a9(>rd  them  aiid  tbeir 
families  the  means  ofa  livelihood,  being 
furcibly  takeu  frum  them,  at  such  a 
price  ai  the  aginls  of  (iovernmeut 
thmk  proper  to  p^.  Might  not  ihe 
bullocks  required  fur  the  public  ser- 
vice have  been  gradually  purchaseil 
and  collected  iu  sufflcitnl  quantities 
ere  thu  time,  the  war  having  existed 
already  tbe  greater  part  of  a  year  i 
the  Govemmeut  must,  tberefure,  have 
known  several  monlhi  ago  that  no 
means  of  conveyance  could  he  pm> 
cured  in  the  enemy's  territories,  la 
other  parts  of  this  country,  some  of. 
them  not  very  disianl  from  Calcutta, 
where  the  inbabiCauu  keep  large  qusn- 
lilies  of  cattle  to  let  out  on  hire,  tliey 
might  easily  have  been  cither  pur- 
chased or  hired  in  Bulficient  numbers, 
with  mutual  advantage,  both  to  the 
ownrrs  and  to  the  Guvernmeut,  If  the 
latter  bad  possessed  but  a  very  little 
foresight ;  and  might  luit  men,  (wba 
are  acciisttuned,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  to  hire  themselves  away  from 
thiir  bumei,)  have  been  induced  iu 
like  manner;  fur  money,  to  vuliiuteer 
tbcir  servicpi,  without  recourse  being 
had  tu  opiireuive  uieasurei  like  these) 
which  are  so  much  calculated  to  escite 
general  murmuriug  and  di>cuuleu(, 
and  alarm  the  capital,  by  tbe  proof 
ihey  give  of  the  urgent  ueCi'SBities  of 
the  Govemmeut  I 

When  it  boa  eihibited  itself  In  a 
politiuu  so  eitremely  uufavouralile> 
merely  to  couteiid  with  so  despited 
and  iocoiuidetable  a  pfople  is  the 
Burmese,  cau  any  thing  else  be  ei- 


(1)  Ta  JUmhoorXuhan  Muter,  ESlBTfi/ 

tht  Shanu-Ml-jtiltbaT. 

I  amdirectedhy  the  Right  HonnnrabI* 

Ihe  Gfivenior-Gciieral  Iu  Council,  in  dr- 


Cr,  and  ihe  puaishmeni  with  which  it 
been  viiiited.  until  an  odldal  itatc- 
mCDt  ou  the  suhject  haM  been  publiilicd. 
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pected,  than  that  the  credit  of  the 
State  ibould  ilecliue,  iti  troopt  becone 
mutinous,  and  the  tul:4*<^^  generally 
dicailbcted ! 

The  coudiiion  lo  whicli  the  Go- 
veminetit  hat  go  Mon  fallto  under 
Lord  Anihent,  from  the  emineoRe  it 
RO  lately  enjoyed  »ith  the  Marquis  of 
Ha't.ues  at  its  head,  may  well  con- 
vince ihe  Briliab  natioa,  ihat  there  i* 
BOiuethlng  eilremcly  drfective  ia  the 
coustitutioii  of  the  present  system  of 
rule  in  India.  AjthouEh  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  Indian  army  to  Lord 
Haitius*,  (a  leader  of  whom  they 
Dilrht  well  be  pruud,)  «ith  the  love 
ana  veneration  which  hii  name  in- 
spired among  all  classes  of  men,  Eu- 
rupeans  as  well  a>  Natives,  ^ve  vast 
■trench  and  security  to  the  Govern- 
ment, ami  the  same  may  happen  again 
under  any  wise  and  good  Governor; 
yet,  when  after  a  few  years  he  returns 
to  England,  all  the  advantage  of  his 
repuuiioD  and  popularity  is  entirely 
lost.  The  supreme  power  here  then 
falls  iuto  the  hands  of  anotbeT  person, 
wliu  is  prubably  guided  liy  entirely 
different  principles  i  and  when  we  have 
begun  to  know  him,  after  a  few 
muDthi,  or  at  inott  a  few  yeart,  the 
Government  it  agtin  traDSferrnl  to 
one  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  us  i 
afureigner,  ufwhom  we  know  nothinr. 
As  each  succeuor,  into  whose  hanas 
the  silpreme  power  happens  to  fall, 
lulroduces  new  rules  and  priDciplei  of 
piverument,  according  lo  his  taste 
and  pleasure  ;  amid  this  perpetual  Huc- 
tuatioD,  the  people  have  nothing  on 
which  they  can  tii  tiieir  minds  ;  all  i| 
loose,  shiftiug  Biid  precarious  in  iu 
aspect ;   and  there  is  nothing  to  give 

Krmanent  stability  to  the  Untisb  rule, 
fact,  every  thing  depends  On  the 
character  of  nn  indtvidua],  the  same 
as  it  did  under  the  Moguls'  reign  ; 
the  fate  of  which  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  their  nicccssors. 

Instead  of  this  vacillating  sysleni, 
wherein  the  most  ancient  and  ap- 
proved maxims  of  admiitiitration  an 
continually  liable  to  be  sacrificed  lo 
the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  every  in- 
ei|iericDrEd  new-comer,  1  wuuld  sug- 
gest, that  the  whole  affairs   of   the 


country  be  placnl  under  the  ouprr- 
inteadence  of  a  Council,  coicposed  of 
twelve  to  twen^  persons  of  talent  and 
experience — as  the  civil  and  military 
gentlemen,  who  from  long  residence 
are  well  versed  la  the  affaira  of  this 
country.  If  the  Governor  or  Captain- 
General  were  intrusted  merely  with 
the  executive  pnwer,  subject  to  the 
conlrol  of  this  body,  we  might  then 
expect  to  see  wiEdom,  consistency, 
and  regularity,  in  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment. By  pursuing  an  intelligent 
and  steady  course,  it  would  gradually 
actjuire  a  fined  character  in  public 
estimation,  and  thus  eatabliih  itself 
on  an  immoveable  basis,  which  no  ac- 
cident would  be  liable  to  overtom. 

1  beg  of  you  and  the  British  Go- 
vernment, Seriously  to  consider  these 
thingi,  which  I  am  anxious  to  bring  to 
your  nolicej  because.  If  through  any 
uufortunate  conjunction  of  circuni' 
stances  or  impolitic  measures,  the 
British  power  in  the  Eait  should  be 
shalcen,  It  is  /  and  my  countrymen 
who  must  suffer  the  moat  direful  con- 
teiiuencct,  since  all  our  pn^ent  hope* 
of  future  happioeis  and  impruvemcnt 
would  be  destrnyed.  Although  the 
British  uatiun  can  suffer  comparnlivelj 
little  from  such  an  event  as  that  ap- 
prehended, 1  trust,  that  for  the  sake 
uf  tlie  inbobiiints  of  this  country,  over 
whose  destinies  It  presides,  the  Su- 
preme Government  will  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  imprudent  and 
improper  conduct  of  its  servants  in  In- 
dia, by  HtahlishingsomeregtUarmeanS 
of  general  communication,  through 
which  the  true  character  oF  tbrit 
measures  mig'it  from  time  to  lime  be 
correctly  represented.  In  that  case,  I 
and  many  others  would  furnish  in- 
formation rej^rding  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  internal  regulations  of 
GuvemmcnT,   iu  the  various  nuits  of 


be  known  to  the  higher  anthorities; 
although,  while  the  preteut  system 
coDtiDuet  unchanged,  dicy  matt  re- 
main cuncealed. 

1  have  the  honour,  &c 

JUGUKKODTH  MVCMOODvaE. 
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LETTER  OF  CERTAIN   NATIVES  OF  INDIA  TO  MR.  CANNING. 
n  M*  fiigU  Bfm,  Gm-ge  Cenntng,  Strrtbay  0/ Stale,  ift.  ifc.  tfc. 

■  SiK,— We,  the  imdei^nied,  tn  eon-  irontd  afford  tlie  JudseR  Ihe  Malirance 

jBoctloQ  with  MTcral   otben,   bating,  rcquiiuie  lo  euable  them  to  InmSgMe 

abontlbeberiDning  of  the  present  Tear,  thorouihly,  and  decide   correctly,  the 

addrened  a  PrtWoo  to  oar  ai^tut  Sove-  tiialtiplicli]>  oC  cauies  which  ariae  within 

reign,  his  cracioBi  tUiaty  Geone  [V.,  their  eKteuai*e  Jari«dicllaiis,  and  would 

tc^nUug  the  state  of  the  prest  Id  thi*  subject  thdr  Judicial  proceedlnia  lo  the 

couuiry,  which  wH*  committed  lo  the  Krntinjr  of  a  respectable  and  eiilTghtened 

Cham  of  Coauielkir  R.  C.  Fenosson,  Bar,   which  can  alone  insure  the  pare 

on  bJi  departure  from  Calcutta  for  En-  and  eUcient  administration  of  Justice. 


M^My;   bat  being  apprehcosiie   lest  andNailve Pleaders, acoilu«ii«nnDiform- 

oar  Petition,  uid  likewise  the  copy  of  It  It  exists  beinecD  the  latier  and  the  Na- 

tnnsmiiiediothe  President  of  the  Board  tlve  Judicial  officers,  b]' which  every  tpe- 

of  Control,  shoold,  from  noyof  the  acci-  des  of  corruption  and  deception  can  be 

dents  liable  li>  occur  in  long  joameys  practiscil  nilh  impuiiit;' ;  so  that  ihe  real 

and  vo)-agK9,  not  reach  their  de!<tltiailoD,  facts  of  a  case  mM  with  facilitr  be  coa< 

beg  leBTe  10  forward  to  ymi  the  accom-  celled  from  the  Judge,  who  is  iheu  inca- 

p«i^ng  copy,  inihe  hopelhaiifvou  we  pacitatcd   from  doing  justice,  howcrer 

proper  you  will  lay  it  before  his  Majesty,  great  his  laleats  and  iiitegritr.    When, 

-  from  our  thorough  persuasion  of  the  on  the  contrary,  ibe  Judge  Is  inclined  to 

libecaUty  of  your  principles,  and  yoar  abuse  the  poweraofhisoffice.tlieplead- 

desire  to  promote  tlie  improrement  of  ers  and  officers  of  his  court,  eren  if  Ihcy 

the  honuui  race,  and  more  especially  the  were  as  honest  as  they  are  generally  enr- 

prosMTiiy  and  h^iness  of  every  part  of  rnpt,  being  so  raittly  removed  from  him 

the  Britilb  douinloos,  throughout  which  in   silusdoii  and  circumalaiices,  coald 

jour  oanie  is,  therefore,  held  in  rery  impose  no  moral  check  whatercr  on  hit 

Ugh  esdmMionby  allclatsesofmen,we  couduct.    Fur  wc  nwd  hardly  obserre, 

(eel  usared  thai  you  will  excuse  the  U-  to  one  so  iTell  acauaiuted  with  mankind 

berty  we  have  thus  taken :  and  wt  en-  as  yonnclf,  that  the  Uar  caunot  cxei-cii^ 

tertua  a  hope  that,  when  our  condition  any  eBectunl  iuflucnce  on  ibe  conduct  of 

oomea  to  be  debated  io  the  High  Conn-  a  Judge,  unless  it  be  composed  of  per- 

cUs  of  the  £m|iire,  the  claims  u  omui-  sons  lor  whoKK  o|jinioni  be  has  lome  re- 

dention  we  baTe  Imperlectly  expressed  speci,  from  their  hariag  possessed  the 

Id  oar  Memorial,  Trili,  so  ^  as  they  ap-  same  advantages  of  education  with  him- 

pew  lo  yon  fcvndcd  to  justice,  receive  srlf,  and  enjoying  similar  rank  and  con- 

Ihe  support  of  your  doqaencc.  sidenttion  Id  the  c"-""""'*-      '■■  •■— * 

We  still  feel  land  from  recent  events,  -■—  " ■- 

if  possible,  more  strongly  tlian  liefore,)  _.  ^ , ,. 

the  urgent  necessity  of  some  mcaHnres  of  their  Court  with  contempt,  while  the 

being  adrjptrd  lo  check  abuses  iu  this  latter  look  up  10  the  Judge  as  bumble 

ciMmtry,  as  prayed  far  io  our  Memorial :  dependants  to  a  master,  nuher  than  in. 

viz.  If  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  dcpcndentailrocaiesoftb' rights  of  their 

..    ,,_>,,,. , ......^  ......      ..J...--...,. 0  clowly 


leagued  together,  that  if  a  complaint  hi 

,.., ,  _, .. preferrrd  toahighcrtribunalaraiuittbt 

gnat  (hal  restricted  llbeny  of  publlcatioii     Jadge,  (liehaTiag  the  power  of  promoE' 


Ternmeut,  at  least  it  cannot  hesitate  to     preferred  toa  higher  tribun^u 


which   we   hBTe   spedBed.     However, 

slioahlrTcn  thi*  be  withheld,  its  place  of  the  N^ 
may  be,  iu  some  degree,  supplied  by '"  " 
aiipointment  of  Conumssioners  to 
— !_  ;«...  ih..  .(me  of  this  Country  ; 

"      "     "" '   or  In  coMieouei — „ „ 

this  liiinentah            ..     __ 

Bourable  Board  afContmi;  but  we  for*  things  affords  to  thecrime  of  peijury,  and 

bear  dwelling  on  a  subject  so  fiillv  in-  variorn  otlier  ahnses    they  have  at  liuit 

■LrteJ  on  in  our  Memorial.    Slioutd  we  grown  to  5Urh  ahclKJil,  (asjroii  must  be 

foil  to  otMaiu  any  of  these  rei|LLestt,  so  aww  from  the  reports  of^  Grutlemeu 

necesaary  lor  such  improvement  in  our  who  hare  been  any  length  of  time  i|i  this 

coaditioD,  a*  yon  and  all  philauthra[Hsts  country,)  that   in  the  txaminallon   of 

wooU  doire,  this,  at  ka>t,  we  trust  will  evidence  adiluced  before  the  Courb,  it 

bie  gnntrd— the  introduction  of  fientle-  is  almmt  impo*sible  10  dittinsuish  what 

men,  bora  aud  educated  in  Euro|ie,  as  istrue  from  what  is  not  j  audit  is  wlththe 

pleaders  in  the  Company's  Conrla,  which  almost  diOtcnlty  that  eren  tbc  mod  iw 
Orimtal  Hfrald,  Vvl.  7. 


C^.cx^i^lc 


Civil  and  Milita^  tnttUigence. 


torioue  facta  can  bcjadlcially  proredtc 
lU  to  place  then)  bernDilillapiile:  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  chuce  of  nblBioinj 
JaMiM  te  become  ■  CompleliE  lottery. 

Under  titrae  drrarDstancea,  we  should 
be  filled  witk  the  decpett  detpOBdetur  If 
we  did  not  repofe  great  reliance  on  the 
wtodom  of  the  BHtlah  Ooienmeni  t  and 
are  ahall  fed  eitrrme  grief  and  dtrnp- 
pointmnl  If  the  pteicnt  Ifbenl  add  en* 


the  Internal  admiDlelrMioD  of  th 


The  SuBbCKiBBas  or  tIib  MbmoMiai, 

TO  THB  KlMO, 
OibvfM,  NoBtmhtr  1B24. 


CIVIL   At«D   UILITART   imVLLIQBNCB. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  Of  INDIA. 


1   MtKU'rAte    at    Nelloi-e; 


BOMBAY. 
FM.^rir.  J.  FBrith,  Sec.  M  Oowma. 

inTerrit.BndCoi«inprc.  Deport.:  Mr.  C 
Norria,  Sec.  to  Govern,  in  the  Jndi 
aiid  Marine  Depart.!  Mr.D.Oteen- 


,  SupertDteudeut  Engineer Ti 

ceiled  dlatrlct,  and  actiag  ditto  in  (he 
northero  dirblou,  to  act  aa  Ciril  En- 

teer  in  that  dlvtiton ;  Lient.  J.  1.  Ua- 
nrood,  Suprrintendeiit  Engineer  in 
Kiutliern  divi*inu,  to  act  as  Civil  En- 
Shiecr  In  ditto  j  Lieut.  H.  C.  Coltoii, 
ilto,  in  Myaore,  to  act  aa  Aaaietant  to 
the  Chief  Engineer,  till  furtlier  onicra. 

Head  Quarlert,  Cioullrii  M-iii,  Ffb. 
1.— Lient.  J.  A.  Campbell.  9th  N.i.,  aud 
Eosign  J.  W.  Smith,  31th  U.  1u.,  ap- 
— -—- '  '->  In  Battalion  of  Pioncera, 


BAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY. 

EtAS.  Capt.  A.  Roberts.  Uth  N.I.,  Uilo  dtity 

wltli  3i;th  until  its  arrival  at  RangnM. 
38th.  LieulK.  J.  C.  H.  Campbell  and  T. 
Paaton,  47(h  N.I.,  to  do  dnty  with  ASlk 
do.)  Llest,  N.  Oeoihegu,  8&th  N.I., 
aiNMMHted  to  I  at  Battailoa  vT  PtoaccT*  i 
Ue«ia.  a.  B«ni,  Ut]i-iu.,E.Ncwtou, 
ditto,  and  G.J.  Rkhardton,  31M  N.I., 
are  appoiulcd  to  the  Rifle  Cotpa, 


FROMOTIOKB. 

Fort  St.  Gtorgt,  Fth.  25.— SOth  N.!., 

Sen.  Knaign  T.  8e well,  to  be  Lient.,  Ties 
Enell,  dec,  dated  Feb.  8. 


?»^J  f-i™":*  ?"fe,'^5«'  ^T''}lt     »'«'   Lien  .-Col.  W.  Woodhon*   from 
Oct.  leai :  Ijeot.  W.  Comuerli,  440i,      |„^  ^^  tnnn»r 
and  Enalgti  W.  C.  M'Leod,  30th  UX.  '^'^  "  "'™"' 


do  duty  wiih^itt 

and  Lii-ut.  1'.  Rwlie,  12ih  N.I.^  to  re- 
sume hia  dntiea  with  the  Comaiiuariat 
at  RaninioD. 

Fort  SI.  George^-Teb.  4tii.  Capl.  F. 
Crowe,  iM  N.I.,  to  command  the  lat 
Batt.ofPinueers.  lice  Milne  (  Lieut.  J.  K> 
Laiird,  t(i  be  Quart.- Mast.  lut.  and  Pay ni. 


lanet  ti 

Head  <iinirteri,  Fet  S3.— Lieol-Ciri. 
W.  Didiaoii,  C.B.,  r^om  6t)i  tP  7tk  Lt. 
Cur.;  and  Lieut.-Col.  J.  tl.  Colletv, 


IGlV'  N.  I.,  viix  UnhelX,  mom.— it 
Capt.  Uilson,  Zii  Lt.  In.  to  do  d 
lut  Efinipeaa   Ilegt.  o 
RanRooa.    Slat.  (.^1. 
Lt.  111.,  Lieut.  Biaaett, 


fnim  latter  to  former. 

FUBLOUGHa. 

Fart  SI.  George,  Feb.  I.— Citpt.  W. 
Milne,  37th  N.I.,  lo  Europe,  for  health ; 
Enaigu  E.  W.  Snow,  34th  N.I.,  to  do. 
for  do.    3d.   Ensign  J.  O'Brien,  SCtb 

,_..    N.I.,  to  do.  foe  do.    l.'itb.  AfsisL  Surg. 

duty  with     A.  Stuart,  to  do,  for  do. 
hla  aniFal  at  medical  ArpoiNTWENTa. 

Fort.  SI.  Geargi.  Fei.  4 — AanUt.  Surg.  , 
■     "      '        'iriat.  Surg, 

to  it  Otiti- 


in-     P.  Pulham,  to  tw  barriian  A 


aign  C.  SlaSbrd,  3»lh  N.I.,  <o  do  duty     at  Serli)gaustam,  vice  Se 

wTtli  the  i2d  N.I.,  and  to  joiu  Capl,  Ha-     Sure.  H,  S.  nemiug,  M.D. 

uilUnn'BilctachmentBt  Pidaveram.  ZSd,     aon  Surgeon  of  Fort  Si.  Oeune, 


Google 


IBAV,  SlK4Bpw«.-14.AniatSarg.In8U*,U.a 

to  dn  duty  Bi  CMl  Surgeoa  at  Hie  Pre- 

gldeDC]!  ill  tlie  absence  of  Assist.  Surg 
Kane.— 19.  Aasisl.  Sur;.  OraiaDd  to  nffl- 


tialc  HI  Auistanl  Gii- 

lU  (he  reiuru  o(  AssUl.  Surg.  Magev. 


jrg.  Magi 


Comet  d  

truant,   ric«   Gneme,  deceaud;    dated 
Feb.  21. 

Mar.^ — JWAAT./.  F.iuit;nD.J.PoweU 
to  be  l.leuleDfuil,  tiM  Hay,  deceaaeil ) 

tU  fullowj  : 

Cifoflfry.— To  be  Comets !  I.  William 
Mecke,  I!)  Mar  IB24,  to  ad  Kegt.  Uuht 
CaTBlg ;  3.  Horatio  Ueiry,  IS  Juue  lHU, 
Eo  :id  Ditto ;  3.  Ttie  hoii.  Alex.  Ullphaiit 
Mntray,  ).■)  June  1821,  to  'M  Ditto ;  4. 
Wt.  G.  a  Beeves. 

/n/u»(rjr.— To  be  Eiwlgnis  :  1.  EdwarJ 
George,  li>di  .Mny  IS.M,  to  Kth  Kc^t.  N.  Im 
3.  John  Gleiiiiy  GorJuii,  81b  June  l8Jt, 
lol9Uimilo:3.  AugusMlSaaiuelHaw- 
klni,  BIhJune  l»i34,  2d  European  Heil.; 
1.  Samuel  Adams Cioftnii,  ISJune  IK2i, 
to  iDth  Rest.  N.  I. ;  fi.  Dai-id  Manse,  7 

carried  IdIo  eSret  witb  ai  little  delay  as     Augpii,  to  id  Gr.  Regt.  N,  1. 

possible  at  the  former  Mation.  apHMii  nunaut 

^TyTr^f.l'-^aXii^h'^.   ^^•^':/f^"%i^'{'-^'"'  '«=?■ , 

2d  A-*/™  fl»«.-Capt.  E.  M.  Wuod  of  „!*"■*?  V  '^-^l, '>=,'«'nourahle  the 

the  14th  N.  I.  to  commaud;  Lieut.  J.  W.  ^^'^M^'iV^  T.'    ■  5i^  ^^  lopubli»h 

Gordon,  7ll.  N.  I.,  to  be  A^i. ,  aud  Ens.  f',  ^"Tj^.^iS  <^'  '"  «l"t'"'''^ 

W.  Lang,  21M  N.   ..  to  be  Quirt.  Maat.,  'I""  ,°JJ^%  S^I^^IP^"*  '""'*'  ''»'« 

and  Inl^preler  in  .be  Hiud^Unee  auJ  ^fJ^'ilJ**",'*'"""'  ■»"  i.        .      ^ 

Mahrattalaugiia,«.-Do.  do.  do  ,J"-  Wilh  reference  lo  U.e  4th,  Stf, 

3d  Etira  Uan.-C«^t.   C.  Daries,   of  5?^  ""'^^'*'  P5"S"i;l»  of  the  GinerHi 


the  15th  N.  I.  to  command  ;  Lieut.  W. 


Orders  Jibove  adierled  it 


me   idiii  i>.  1.  lo  command;  t.ieut.  vv.  i.   ';     j  ,i  .  .i      .  i^  ~'       -  ■"  " -": 

Ward,  same  Reg.  to  be  Adj. .  and  Ens.  J<^"^o  'n"  V*  slaffallowaare  aranled 

C.  HuWrtob?Quar.  Mast.  Winter-  '"'  H'J^";"»'  ZT'^^\  th.™oenu. 

prete.  in  the  Hindooslanee  a»d  Mahratta  T^^;  "  ,*^  ^  •'™"7|  '"  '"'''"i'"'  •» 

Enguages.-Do.do.dn.  he  Bwmental  Pay,  full  Hat »,   Sc.  of 

ilT%j:lra  S^lt.-Cifl.  F.  Roe.  12Th  l?,^  "??"^''''^'^f'""8  '''™'  .'»  l-™  »' 

—   '                ^.-_j     _..Vi-     .   n    rl.  atl  otncrs   hcrprnfnrr   ^nuni  In   vipm* 


N.  I.  toeomoiand;  aud  IJenL  R.  Payne,      XV'  "^'^i.'"^"''""",'"^   uiaw, 
0f_thc3dR^.N.l.  to_l*anart.Masi:     lij^f'  commiuid,  wlielhe. 

2d.  Officers  b  low  the  rank  of  Sli^or 
be  embodied  at     ?A';r,'^.'.."*'5"  eiiercisiu,^  the  eommajid 


ud  Inierprt'ter  in  the  Hindoostauet—  Sj  -n«,„„„ 

Do  do.  do.  „  ^'i   9"'^.^™ 

The  2d  Extra  BatL  to  be  embodied  at 
AhmednuKEtir,  the  ild  at  Poonah,  and 

the  4tli  at  Kairah.  j_„     .i    Vi,-"— ','  ■■■' ~— "■ 

The  fecings  of  ihe  2<1  to  be  Light  Buff,  *"*"  "*=  '"""'"''S  allowancei,  va. 

tfaOK  of  the  :<<!  Sky  Uliie.  and  those  of'  Staff  allowance  nernenseni  Rs  2  200 

the4thBoltleGietu,allthieewilbSilver  Te_r^it  alhmauce  in  Gar-- 

,  Ch!«/  Steretary. 

___ _. ^„   ...  AdditioiialTentAUowancewhen 

OgHiy  lo'th'e  Cape  ^r  twelve  niouihsj^'  on  Fiehl  service soo 

IST  Lient.  W.  H.ClaiksoQ,  3d  N.  L  to  With  the  Pay  of  their  Regimental  rank. 

Earope  for  health  :  Cant.  W,  Q.  Robert-         ia     im  ..n <- ..« 

„.  Sd  c.,..  p.w. A<u„  f.,  „.*,  „.=j;h?.;s"iT;Si:!A™fK?,£ 

uowdrawn,  is  gi-antcd  for  liic  command 
of  cachTriiopand  Company  of  all  leEn- 

L  ArroiNTMBNTS.-  lar  Corps,  iiicludiug  the  Pwueer  Baria. 

'--"°"'"''     ' ['""■     ft»"l^a«rfioriMdfortlieIiira- 

lid  Battalion ,  This  allowanrc  it  to  defray 


Cod'^lc 


Civit  and  MSitary  tiiltlliffencei 


nil  cbarf^s  far  StttioMir,  od  accoant  of 
DetBchuiFOie  anil  alweni  DetalU,  tiiid 
wreeably  witli  the  txpreaistMi  SntfDtlou 
of  the  hon.  Court  of  Directors  ia  to  be 
paid  only  to  those  offlrer«  actually  ia 
cumniand  of  aud  pmcnt  with  Troop* 
and  Compaiiim.  The  lame  deductions 
aa  at  present  are  lo  be  couliiiued  ou  ac- 
cnontof  Adjuiuuu  and  Quartemuuieni 
offidatinit  an  Payioaslers. 

ttb.  Ufflcera  appointed  by  GoTernment 
to  Ihe  command  of  District!,  Forire»e.«, 
and  Can  Ion  men  ta,  aud  officers  conimaod- 
)d^  Corps  )n  their  own  right,  are  to  for- 
feit no  part  of  thrir  allowances  when  nb- 
acnt  OD  duiyi  and  the  full  allowances 
are  lo  be  drawn  also  by  the  offlcers  aclu- 
aliy  exercisingthecomniand  during  such 
atiseuce.  Dutinallcasesof  absence,  on 
Itaie,  the  allowances  are  lo  be  drawn 
only  by  tlie  UIBcera  exerdung  the  com- 

ath.  Officers  on  the  Invalid  Egtahliih- 
mcDtare  not  entitled  to  Tent  allowance, 
but  if  requirLiI  lo  uiOFe,  they  will  be 
fuminbed  willi  Tents  and  Carriages  from 
the  Stores  aud  ComuiisMrlal. 


6th.  Oimmandingoiid  Stof  oOcen  to 
whom  Itegtmeatal  honte  allowance  bad 
been  granted  prerlons  lo  May  last,  ore 
to  continue  to  receive  it 

7th.  Officers  commanding  IMristonl  of 
Artillery  are  aatborizcd  to  draw  an  al- 
lowance of  30  rupees  per  month  br  Sta- 
tionery, exclusive  of  the  allowance  which 
tlicymay  bein  receipt  of  regiaentallyoD  - 
account  of  a  Troop  or  Company. 

Blh.  Officers  of  turopraii  Cavaliy,  Ar' 
liliery,  Eni^neers  and  Infantry  wiU,  nn- 
til  further  ordem,  di-aw  the  same  rote 
of  Teniagc  iii  aarrison  as  Is  drawn  by 
the  offlcers  of  Na^re  InfiuitTT  in  Oor- 


Vlh.  Offlcers  to  whom  no  fixed  H 
is  vmuted,  but  wlio  draw  addlti 
Half-batta  for  the  perromiiure  of  a 


cific  duty,  as 

corocKWinjt  the  _ _  ._ 

the  Presideiin,  are  lojuffer  no  deduction 


the  Committee  of  Surrey  at 
iiCY,  areioauffern-  '-'  -''- 
of  House  Rent. 


lOth.  Tlie  above  nvuIaUonB  are,  of 
coune,  to  ha*e  effect  from  the  dates  on 
which  the  new  scale  of  Pay  and  Allow- 
1    „  BlreiMly  provided 


KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 


I6<A  LI.  OrajooM.— Cornet  W.  Payne 
.  eale  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  rice 
Crossley,  nronioied  ;  G.V.  R.  Johnson, 


Neale  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase, 
Crossley,  nronioied  ;  G.V.  R.  Joh 
Geut.  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase. 


Neale. 

SUI  Foot. — L'apt.  G.  L'Entrangr,  from 
2Hb,  to  be  CapUin.  vice  Andrews,  who 
exchanges ;  Easlgn  0.  D.  Young  to  be 


Lieut.  C.  Andrews,  From  do. :  Lieul.  J. 
Crosaby,  fioiu  IGlhdo.  lobe  Captains  of 

MADRAS. 

I3(A  Lt.   Drag.  Cornet  Sir  A.  T.  C. 

Campbell,  hart,  lo  he  Lien  I.  by  purchase, 

vice  Andrews,  prom.j  Cornel  B.  Sug- 

dea  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Stuart, 

Erom.  i  K.  G.  Smith,  gent,  to  lie  Comet 
y  pureh.  vice  Suiden. 
\iiFooi.  Eue.E.  A.  O.  Mullertobe 
.  nilhoul  nurch.  rice  Babinalmi, 

'Vn   luk     Vntliwna   -     UA..»4n«D    U/      V*_ 


Ul/i  Foot  CBmgill.J—'F.arisn  B.  B. 
M'Crea  lo  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase, 
vice  Courtayue,  promoted. 


2d  Fool.  Eu'Iru  9,  Cooper  to  be 
Lieut,  bv  purchase,  vice  Hindle,  prom.; 
n.  Lloyd,  gent,  tu  b«  Ensign  by  purch. 

mi  Foti.  Lieut.  J.  Maulywood  to  be 
C»pl.  Iqj  purch.  vice  Dwycr,  prom,  j  — 
Ciirrie,  gent,  to  be  Eiia.  wilhont  pnrrb. 
vice  Henessey,  prom. 

UN  ATTACH  ED 

JohuPalinn, from  4hth  Foot;  Phillip 
Crosby,  fnmi  Mlh  Fool;  W.  F.  Hindle, 
from  3d  Foot,  lo  be  Captains  j  l.ient. 
Hon.  J.  Sniuri,  from  13th   Lt.  Drag.; 


lUe.wttboutpurch.iiocMuller;  W.  H. 
Campbell,  by  pureh.  vice  Every,  prom. 

20M  Fool.  J.  P.  Gumming,  gent,  to  be 
Ens.  without  purchase,  vice  W.  H.  E. 
M'Drmiott,  iirum. 

iMh  Foot.  Ens.  Ad].  J.  BUketray, 
from  the  Cape  Corps  Infantrv,  to  le 
l-leui.  vice  I'rquhart,  dec;  lileut  W. 
Moore,  from  llth  Foot,  to  be  Capt. 
without  on rch.  vice  Kelley,  dec. 

ir»/i  Fool.  Eiia.  Q,  Varlo  lo  be  Lieut. 

a  purch.  rice  Paltou,  prom.;  W.  J. 
oiuplon,  gi-nt.  to  be  Ens.  by  pureh. 
vice  varlo:  Lieut  T.  Manua  Simpkln, 
f?om  34th  Foot,  to  bcUenl. vice BrowD, 
tvboexch.i  E.H.  0.  E.  Na(i1er,gML  to 
be  Ena.  without  purch.  vice  Maonen, 
appoint,  to  7!lih  Foot. 

CEVLON. 

mi  /Wf .— Brev.  MaJ.  J  .W.  Andaio  to 

be  Miijor,  without  purdi.,  vice  Ilooh, 


UCHV^IC 


Sirtht,  lllarria§u,  and  Deatht. 


pTMB.  lA  Oytnn  It«g. ;  Uent  J.  Dtlull, 
to  he  Cap<.,  withont  pnreh.,  vice  Aa- 
ddo:  Bnrin  T.  Jonei,  to  be  Lieut., 
Tin  Dalielli  Ensign  O.  DelaDcef,  from 
93d  Foot,  to  be  EnngD. 

9?«  Foot,—C»ft.  w.  F.  Fonler,  from 
hilf-psT  S^  foot<  M  ^  Cnpiaia,  vlre 
Pr»n,  app.  lo  tbel7tb. 

Ct'o"  il^mmf.— Brer.  Lient.  Col. 
L.  Hook,  to  be  Lieut.  CoL,  withnnt 
puirh.  1  Lieut.  A.  Robertmn.from  half- 

BSiriliBU  Beg.j  Lieut. T.  PhelHD, rrom 
r-pay  lat  West  India  Rt«. j  Lieut. 
H.  W.  De  Chair,  from  half-jay  6lh  Foot ; 
Lieut.  J.  Hcwett,  from  luilf-|iar  Dillon's 


jjrROTal  African  Corps;  I _.     ___ 

ford,  Irom  balf-pav  14th  Foot ;  Lleat. 
1'.  C.  M'Queition,  Iroui  half-pay  103d 
Foot;  Ueut.T.L.Wblttaker,  from  half- 
nay  3itb  Fool;  Lieut  R.W.Lambrecht, 
from  half-pay  3d  GairiBou  Batt.;  Lieut. 
E.  WoodhouK,  from  faaJf-pay  B4ih  Foot 
— to  be  Lienteuanti. 

Ciipt  Cof7«.— Capt.  A.  BrigRS,  from 
half-pay  5th  Foot,  to  be  Cspt.  of  Inf. 
tice  F.B.  Head,  who  exchanges. 

Jtog.  Aft.  Coi.  Corp:—Q.  Laudella, 
geat.,  lo  lie  Ensign,  virv  Gordon,  dec. 


BIRTHS>   MARRIAGES,    AND   DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 
StrtA«.— March  26th.  llie  lady  of 
J.  W.  Carroll.  Eiiq.  M.D.,  of  a  son.— 
37th.  The  lady  of  Capt  A.  Gordon  of 
ditto. — April  5th.  At  Clrawringfaee,  the 
bdj  of  £.  Bird,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

JfarWv^a.— March  26th.  H.  Lushing- 
tnn,  Esq.  C.  S..  to  Eliza  Louisa,  eldest 
dai^htctof  W.  'I'rowrr,  Esq.— 29lh.  W. 
Moncton  Esq.  C.  S.,  to  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  a.  Hichards.— 3Vth.  At  Dnm- 
dom,  Lieut.  Twealow,  B.  Artii.,  to  Miss 
A.  H.  D'Ovlij.-April  atli.  Lieut.  A.  G. 
•"--'  "th  B.  N.  1.,  to  Hannah,  eldest 
of  the  iale  Hev.  W,  Ward,  of 
ptMC  :  H.  Huches,  Esq,  to  Hosllng, 
daughter  of  L.  Maney,  Esq. 
/*.— April  9th.— Mr.  F.  Ward. 

MADRAS, 
airfjlf.— Feb.  7lh.   Mra.   J.   Bacon, 


ofadaughler.— iOtb.  At  Colaba,  the  lady 
of  Capl.^'.  Hoe,  12th  N.  1.,  of  a  soti. 

JYorrnir'— March  17.  Mr.W.  Leach, 
of  the  MiH  Atidit.  Depart  to  Misi  E.  C. 
M'Douial. 

ZtM(A*.— Feb. M.Lieut. A. D.  Grgeme, 
3il  Lt  Cavalry.— 21st  Of  fever,  Lieut  J. 
Hay,  10th  N.  1.— March  23th.  W.  PeUI, 
Esq. 

INTERIOR  OF  INDIA, 
fiiXAf.- Feb.  19.  At  Pallamcottah,  the 
lady  of  G.  S.  Hooper,  Esq.  of  a  sou  and 
heir.— 28th.  At  I'alavenim,  the  lady  of 
Lieut  J.  Wordword,  iTA  N.  I.,  of  a 
daughter.— 2d.  At  Ellichpore,  the  lady 
of  Lieut.  Adam,  4tth  M.  N.  L,  of  a 
daughter.— 4th.  At  Belgaum,  the  lady  of 


Farrar,  of  a  daughter.— 2Sth.  j 

pore,  Uie  Udy  of  Lieut.  G.  Warreuj^  1st 


Sltufkn,  Esq.   of  a  si>n ;    the  lady  of 
Ueot.  G.  Pecks,  23d Wallajabad  Lt.lnf., 

Uarriafti.—?rh  9th.  Mr.  C.  Bacon, 
U  MiM  A.  R  WinltT.— March  1st  H. 
Cotes,  Ew.  Solicitor,  to  Ann,  daughtt-r 
of  A.  DaTid>ao,  Esq.  late  of  Calcutta.— 
I9tti.  J.  Barclay,  Etq.uf  ibcshlpSopbia, 
lo  Caroline,  danghier  of  E.  Day,  Lsq  of 
StBMDion,  Some  net. 

/>Mf*j.— Feb.  21.  Lieut.  E.  A.  Edie, 
35tli  N.  l.~March  Slst.  On  board  ihe 
ClrcSMdan,  Mrs.  Bamfidd,  aged  5L 

BOMBAY. 

SfrM.— Feb.  IHih ,  the  laJy  of  lliomas 

Crawford,  Ejq.  of  a  sou.— March   1st. 

At  Colah*,  Ihe  hidy  of  the  Rer.  J.  CInw, 


Sfarriaga.—yiar.i.  At .Secnuderabad, 
Llent.  H.  Codrington,46t)iN.I.  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  ttw  Rrr.  K.  Gardener,  of 
Coiub  Hay,  Somerset.- 27.  At  Berliam- 
pore,  Mr.  J.Chestenuati,  of  Poomrah,  lo 
the  flauKhter  of  the  late  F.  Chopin,  Es^. 


of  Calcutta. — April  A.  At  Moiighyr, 
M.  Farovcorlh,  Esq.  13d  Bengal  N.I.  to 
ElMuorj  rWest  daughter  of  the  late  P. 


Marlin,  Esq.  of  the  Med.  Ettah.  of  tha 
R^ali  of  NagpnTe.— 17.  At  Bek-aum, 
Capt.  T.  Greenhlll,  4th  M.Car.- 22.  lu 
the  attack  of  the  fort  of  Omntiz,  Lieut. 
C.  n.  Plilllipron  ;  at  Pcnaog,  J.  W. 
Tooney,  Esq  C.S,-2S.  Al  ditto,  W.  M. 
William',  E!>q.  C.  S.— March  IS.    In 


Google 


188  Connurcial  huUigenee. 

Ouvp,  Anm.  Sim.  O.  Lock,  of  H.M-  Conun-^trMt,  to  J»w,  dM^ter  aflb* 

S4th  Begt— 1$.  Uro«rscd,  near  Ohazc-  Isle  T.  Lawreooe,  DemeraH.— 29.   At 

port,  CoiDct  PuioD,  eih  hu  CtT.— 2a.  Old  Windsor,  J.  W.  Howard,  of  Hcuh- 

Al  Purnea,  Elliabeth,  wife  of  Cant.  J.  cole-BlKet,  u  Abb  Catin.  daaxhter  of 

Aobert.  —  M    ItoHapeltah,    ElbKbeth,  the  iMC  J.  Hnwlcf,  Madras  Cir.  Serrkc 

dMuhurof  Mr.W.  (iuodDiMi,KxaaiiiKr  —Sept.  5.  At  Si.  Jubii't,   Ch.    OScy, 

kUe  Board  of  Ezciie.  Esq.  of  UpGeld  Lodcclo  Arabella  Itie- 

resa,  daughterof  T.^ianiu,  E»a.  H.tJi. 

—6th.  At  St  Saviour'a  Clinreh,  t>art- 

AFniCA.  ii».mh,W.  StetUng,  E»q.   H.C.M.ri.to 

Db«*A.— Al  AccT»,Sier™  Uoae.Capt  Sifcella Pierce,  *ecoud  daughter  nf  W.  L. 

D*  BamlUer,  of  tht  Roy.  Af.  C.  C.  ,':*?=''u"\.'^r 'S"  J"  l^  'f^  *■  ^l 

^"~  Beogal,  to  Fnncci,  dauititcr  of  the  late 

SMYRNA.  W.   DenU,   E*i    trf    ThaDies-ntreet.— 

...           I  I   on   If     I  or       t  19th,  At  St.  Martur,  Oatwich,  Beau- 

a,  to  Grace  Lonisa,  daughter  of  J.  nfCilmitt  to  Etlubeth   nnlv  duiUiur 

»rW,E»q.HB.M.'.Coii.u1atAlewK..  onhnJ^'j*"j^I;r' "''''' ''"'^'" 


fiarlii 

MALTA. 


/>fvMi.— Em.  Robinson,  Roy.  Af.  Col. 


» 


n    ..      •  I    «<■....  >  — -""I  ■"■    On  hoant  the  Caouinir  Eait 

■S'S'i"^"'!  S-   '^""-   •'■  "•■""I''     Indiaian,  B.  8tBiBH>Bdi,  Eso.  sSrgeon 

Kh  H^.  aged  38.  „f  do    ajled  3S.— June  4.   At   Sea,  on 

—  board  the  Albion,  Huii.  J.  Adam,  hue 

OBBAT  BRITAIN.  ^    j.   g^un^n^  c%.  Aid-de-Cantp  to 

llu  Oof.  Gen.  of  India,  Biid  iKIc  Coin- 


le,  the  Lady  ofT.  P.  Lang,  E>q.  13th  maod.  of  Ahmednnagar,  on  hia  rTnirp 

DraR.afaiion— 20.  AlCorawBllTer-  from  Hoiabar,  aeediil.— Aug.  3t.    At 

iw-e,    RegEnt'i  Park,   tlie   lady  of   J.  fiedgbuty,  Kent,  Mra.  Cartl«r,  widow  of 

Ttiiirahill ,  Eaq.,  one  of  the  Directors  of  J.  (Artier,  Esq.  formerly  Oor.  Oeu.  of 

the  E.  1.  C,  of  a  son.  Bengal,  aged  M.— Sept.  6.  At  Dhchnr- 

Jlf urr^fft  — Aug.  22.  At  St.  Pancnu  ham  Lodge,  Norfblk,  Col.  J.   Capper, 

New  Cburch,  G.  Tapiis,  Esq.  of  Great  H.C.S.  agvd  62. 


itthouUolhirvlM  Have  bttinnabiai  to  main  il. 


COMUBRCIAL   INTBIXIGSNCB. 
MAtMAI,   MaBCH  U,  ia». 


4  Serarilia,  t^. 
i  per  cent,  paper  32  per  ceat.  prem. 
9  ..        ..        par  to  6per  cent.  prem.  Kcordiof  to  Regtatrr- 


Ezcbaiige  oii  England  1 1  8|  u  3 
1  19    at  fi 
man  on  Bengal  IM  U 107  Mad.  Ra.  p*r  IIW  S.  Ri. 
Ditto  on  Bombay  pat, 
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PRINSKP'S   BISTORT   OF  LORD   HASTINUs's   ADMIN rSlRATlON 
IN   INDIA.l 

As  this  work,  although  considerahly  extended,  and  raised  from  the 
bumbler  rank  of  a  "  Narrative  "  to  the  more  pretending  title  of  a 
*'  Hirtory,"  is  but  a.  Becond  edition  of  a  performance  laid  before  the 
pubUc,  n-e  do  not  tbijik  that  it  comes  alto^tber  within  ftie  range  pre- 
scribed to  our  critical  labours.  Any  detailed  exiiminatioii  of  it  ivould, 
at  least,  be  out  of  place,  considering  the  time  that  has  elajiEed  since  the 
original  publication,  and  the  unavoidable  cooling  down  nf  die  poblic  feel- 
ing aud  interest  in  regard  to  the  events  which  it  describes.  A  few  cur* 
(ory  remarks  on  matters  touched  in  this  amended  edition,  and  unnoticed 
or  diBereatly  noticed  in  the  former,  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose, 
and  these  we  shall  incline  to  offer  rather  on  opinions  than  on  facts. 

file  author,  as  moat  of  our  readers  are  aware,  very  lately  filled  one' 
of  the  Bengal  secretaryships  of  state, — the  Persian  department,  a 
branch  nf  the  political,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  Cogland,  the  "  foreign 
affairs.*"  During  the  two  busy  periods  of  which  he  records  the  trans- 
actions, this  gentleman  was  attached  to  the  Secretary's  office  with  the 
Governor.  General ;  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Moira  on  his  tour  of 
inspection  and  superintendence  during  the  first  Nepaul  campaign, 
and  continued  atiaclied  to  head-quarters  during  the  Mabratta  or 
Piodaree  campaign  of  1817 — 18.  Hb  position,  and  the  ready 
liberality  of  the  Governor,  not  unwilling,  of  course,  to  have  the  story 
of  such  eventful  doings  told  by  so  able  and  favourable  a  chronicler, 
appear  to  have  given  him  access  to  all  the  state  secrets  of  those  days, 
and  we  must  do  him  the  josttce  to  say  tliat  he  appears  to  have  made 

'  History  of  ihc  Political  and  Military  TranMctian«  In  India  durine  the  Admi- 
niitraUouoftheManjiriioTHastiiiKi,  tt)13— 23.  Bv  Henry  T.  Prinlep,  Bengal 
CWil  Service.    Enlarged  Ititai  the  Narrative  publioheilin  1820.    Loudiiii,  1825. 

■  He  was  one  of  ihe  lii  combiucd  Secretarial  nba  united  ibeir  yants  ondlhefr 
iaBoence  to  proucute  the  Editor  or  liie  Calcuita  Jonroa),  berame  a  wriEer  in  that 
Paper  bad  aaid,  in  illustralion  o!  anolber  topic,  that  irno  complaints  could  reach 
Uic  can  of  GorerDDicDt,  except  tbroush  llie  tix  Secretarie<,  then  no  comfiluinU 
would  be  heard  but  such  ai  ihey  choEe.  AIlhou£li  these  Secretarirs  cODtnvcd  tu 
bave  (CTerat  of  thtir  immediat:  uniJerlinr»  of  iifGcc,  and  perionat  dependirnu,  on 
(be  srand  Jury— Mr.  Micfftrlane,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Gibb"n8,  and  othetE,  by 
a  baiv  inBJarity  oi  whom  a  luU  vrai  fiiuud,  yet  a  mare  unbiaised  petit  jury,  alter 
a  public  trial,  ^ve  an  im  mediate  verdict  of  ncqutltal,  Ui  the  depp  mortiiicatioa 
aud  eterlaitliif  dieerace  of  these  functionaries,  who  combiued  to  cnith,  by  Ibmr 
panel  and  their  Influence,  a  writer  whom  they  cuuld  not  answer  or  reltele  in  the 
more  open  and  manly  field  of  free  and  fair  discuuion. 
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diligent  use  of  his  opportuoitiee.  He  is  nnlurally  biassed  alike  in  his 
Tiewa  of  transactione,  and  in  his  opinions  of  the  men  and  measures  of 
which  he  treats,  partly  by  the  prejudices  imbibed  from  his  superiors 
during  the  periods  Then- he  WM  employed  as  a  confidential  anfistant  iu 
the  buTeanx  of  the  political  and  Penian  depart»eat»— and  pai4l3F  by  an 
equally  natural  leaning  to  the  views  of  the  Ci*il  Service,  of  which  talented 
body  he  is  a  distinguished  and  prosperous  member. 

As  a  record  of  facts— full  and  complete — during  a  long  and  very 
eventful  time,  this  book  has  much  value.  Every  antbor  who  writes 
a  military  history  is  not  ft  Julius  Cesar  or  an  Orme;  yet  all  those  who 
were  actors  in  the  scenes  which  Mr.  Pr^nsep  describes,  and  all  their 
friends  and  comrades,  will  doubtless  highly  applaud  the  work ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  even  by  those  uho  ait  in  mere  impartial  judgment  upon 
the  performance,  that  it  is  written  with  considerable  liveliness  and  e&ieGt 
in  many  interesting  places.  There  is,  however,  an  undeniable  monotony 
^-«  protyness,  or  at  least  ao  q^cja{ism,  (if  a  word  may  be  coined 
for  the  occasion,)  in  the  style, 'which  is  not  veiy  favourable  to  prolonged 
attention ;  and  then  almost  every  thing  done  or  proposed  nom  cer- 
tain quarters  is  the  beat  possible,  and  certain  classei  or  individuals 
appear  in  like  manner  to  the  same  uniform  advantage.  All  this,  arising 
doubtless  from  the  natural  impress  on  the  author's  mind,  of  the  msises  of 
correspondence  and  despatches  with  which  he  was  so  long  familiar,  hag 
given  to  the  narrative,  military  and  political,  a  certain  smack  of  office  in 
tone  and  finish  ;  while  the  absolute  dishabille  of  the  style  in  some 
respects  betokens  a  degree  of  stoveoliness  or  bad  taste,  or  both,  which 
befits  not  a  second  edition,  or  a  demi-official  annalist.  Of  this  latter 
defect,  innumerable  instances  might  be  quoted,  such  as,  revision  of  & 
system  being  "  tn  kand"  vol.  ii.  p. 43'2. — "  Slaying  "  for  killing,  vol.  i. 
p.  268. — A  source  of  "  tiernal "  dispute,  vol.  ii.  p.  434. — "  Imtne- 
dialely  he  "  crosses  the  frontier,  vol-  ii.  p.  406 .-^Sufficient  salaries  nhicJi 
they  "  else"  had  not,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. — The  General  had  "  siaid  tkis 
lohile "  in  the  batteries. — "  Circumvent"  used  frequently  for  "  sur- 
round ; "  and  multitudes  of  parallel  inaccuraues,  not  to  say  vulgarisms. 
But  these  affect  in  no  degree  the  accuracy  of  the  book  3s  a  copious,  and, 
outhe  whole,  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  military  and  political  resgesia  of 
Lord  Moira  in  the  East. 

The  result  of  these  transactions  has  been  the  complete  and  thorough 
subjugation  of  the  whole  of  India,  from  the  debouches  of  the  Indus  to  the 
to  the  HimMya  mountains  and  the  Burampoaier,  excepting  only  the 
Sciklis  and  the  Sindees.  Uttle  disposed  as  we  are  to  view  with  blind 
partiality  the  crimes  or  errora  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East,  and 
anxiously  as  we  endeavour  always  to  steer  the  course  of  our  opinions 
and  judgments  according  to  the  golden-letter  maxim  of  the  venerable 
fieotham, — "  the  r.HE.iT£sr  good  of  the  ok)!atest  vumbea 
FOK  THB  GBBATEST  LENuTU  OF  TIME,"  we  are  free  to  Gonfcsft  tlwt 
we  do  not  well  see  that  the  Governor-General  af  India,  during  the  yean 
from  1814  to  1818,  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  appears  to  have 
done  with  respect  to  the  Native  Powers.  Indeed,  it  is  di£t»ilt  to  evade 
the  poKilioQ  taken  up  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  otherc — that  from  the 
momant  of  the  English  leaving  their  original  fisclcHiea  and  estabU^ii^ 
their  flag  over  any  portion  of  the  soil  of  India  as  masters,  it  has  never 
been  in  tlieir  power  to  stop  in  the  career  of  conquest,  except  in  the 
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allerDBtire  of  total  flxpul«iaii  from  the  country,  and  destruction  to  the 
"  rested  ioteresta  "  ot'  individuals  and  of  England.  The  appearance 
of  Englapd  on  the  lodiaii  stage,  amoiifc  the  other  prize-fightera  who  had 
been  combating  there  for  lucre  or  renown  for  ages — her  Euccessful  inva- 
(ion  and  conquest,  formed,  indeed,  a  revolution  of  the  moat  fioleot  and 
ttoaatural  kind.  All  parties  have  ever  since  been  ready  lo  expel  the 
dai^rous  intruder,  but  our  never-failing  pre-eminence  in  arms,  aided 
by  our  mantime  greatness  at  critical  moments,  by  our  credit  and  resources 
and  regularity  of  administration;  and  before  all  these,  our  iatellectual 
auperiorily,  which  enabled  us  adroitly  to  play  off  one  of  our  antagonists 
against  the  other,  and  so.  to  prevent  powerful  or  harmonious  coiabina- 
tioHi — such  have  been  the  sources  of  our  strength,  and  of  all  our  rivals' 
weakness.  The  result  we  see ;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  mourn,  as 
hoDcM  citizens  of  the  world,  over  such  a  monument  of  successful  triumph 
of  might  over  right,  hut  that  on  a  closer  examination  we  see  grounds  to 
question  the  right  of  those  previous  invaders  whom  we  displaced,  and 
that  we  console  ourselyes  in  the  sincere  and  honest  belief,  that  the  great 
balance  of  good  to  mankind  in  general,  and  India  in  particular,  in  short, 
to  the  greatest  number  ybr  the  greatest  length  of  time,  inclines  in  favour 
of  our  overrunning  and  subjugating  India. 

If  indeed  we  are  to  govern  India  for  ever,  as  we  have  hitherto  done — 
\t  the  stem  military  rule,  the  fiscal  rapacity,  the  commercial  exactions 
and  oppressions — it  the  drawing  of  capital  as  uncompensated  ''  tribute  " 
— if  the  ekclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  conquered  races  from  equality  of 
rights,  honours  and  employments — if  we  are  to  strike  no  root  into  the 
country — if  the  Helotism  of  the  balf-caates,  and  the  denialof  our  example, 
our  capital,  our  religiou,  our  customs,  our  higher  standard  of  wants  and 
comforts,  of  our  sciences  and  intelligence;  all,  in  short,  that  Colonizaltoit 
implies; — if  all  these  things  are  to  continue,  or  to  sum  up  the  whole  in 
one  short  and  too  well  known  word — if  the  Company  is  to  continue — :then 
indeed  we  should  feel  but  too  much  disposed  to  murmur  at  that  course 
cJ  events,  or  that  dispensation  of  Providence,  wluch  has  led  to  our  asto- 
nishing successes  in  India. 

But  we  hope  for  better  things,  and  we  believe  that  the  benefits 
which  our  rule  has  unquestionably  already  shed  upon  that  country,  are 
but  the  beginnings  of  better  days,  when  that  civilization  of  the  East, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  our  conquest  is  hut  die  blind  In- 
strument and  means,  unsuspected  and  unintended  by  ihe  conquerora — 
shall  be  rapidly  extended  from  our  settlements,  embraciog  in  fulness  of 
time  regions  which  now  are,  as  before  our  time  India  was,  an  arena 
for  the  combats  of  barbarous  savages — a  wilderness  where  human  wild 
beasts  devoured  each  others  hosts,  and  were  devoured  in  turn.  It  ts  this 
hope,  or  rather  this  belief  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  only  to  be  effected 
in  this  bigotted  and  benighted  country  of  India  by  the  mighty  power  of 
conquerors  strong  enough  to  repress  aod  compress  all  the  efforts  of 
struggliug  savage  ignorance,  which  reconciles  us  to  much  of  the  inter* 
Bediate  misery  and  vice  and  degradation  which  have  accompanied  our 
■ucoessful  career  in  the  East.  It  is  only  the  first  step  which  costs 
any  thing  to  those  who  think  of  these  matters  as  we  do.  Grant  us  but 
the  fulcrum  for  our  iever — let  us  but  take  firm  footing  in  our  position, 
Uiat  oiir  conquest  of  India  is  the  first  step  in  progress  to  its  millennium, 
and  we  are  but  too  readily  inclined  to  wink  at  intermediate  evils — to 
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excuse  the  meanB  for  the  end's  salce.  Whether  indeed  any  end  ought 
to  justify  evil  means  is  another  and  more  furmidabte  question  ;  but  it  is 
one  from  any  possible  consequences  of  which,  as  bearing  on  uur  present 
speculations,  we  escape  altogether,  because  the  transactions  on  which  we 
speculate,  and  whicli  we  would  separate  and  resolve  into  "  means"  and 
"  ends,"  are  a  long  series,  extending  over  a  period  of  almost  a  century ; 
cue  event  arising  out  of  another  in  an  apparently  necessary  sequence, 
bearing  each  of  them  the  apparent  complexion,  at  the  moment,  of  inevi- 
table acts  of  self-defence  ;  the  historical  philosopher  may  look  back  and 
condemn,  or  approve,  according  as  each  transaction  may  now  seem  to 
have  been  a  right  end  or  an  unworthy  means;  but  who  was  to  judge  at 
the  time, — and  who  had  the  power  of  influencing  the  tide  as  it  rapidly 
passed  on  1 

Whatever  halcyon  days  may  be  in  store  for  India,  one  benefit  has 
already  flowed  beyond  doubt  from  our  conquest — Peace  has  followed 
steadily  in  our  train.  This  may  seem  paradoxical  to  persons  in  Europe 
who  only  hear  of  the  wars  and  series  of  wars  in  which  we  are  almost 
incessantly  engaged  with  some  one  or  other  of  our  neighbours.  Still, 
however,  the  proposition  is  undeniably  true :  the  wars  in  which  each 
succeeding  GoTemor  and  Commander  gets  involved — the  "just  and 
necessary  wars,"  of  course,  have  been  always  waged  for  many  years  on 
our  enemy's  soil,  or  that  of  some  weaker  neighbour  (or  ally)  whom  we  pro- 
tect, and  in  due  time  eKlinguish  in  our  friendly  embraces,  Our  own  soil 
is  left  in  peace  and  security,  white  we  prosecute  our  wars  on  that  of  our 
foes.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  single  blessing,  rarely  inter- 
rupted except  by  an  occasional  intestine  commotion,  or  the  chance  de- 
predations of  some  hurried  freebooters,  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  on 
a  Bufiicient  advertence  to  the  condition  in  which  almost  every  part  of  India 
was  placed  before  our  conquest.  Invasions  of  foreign  enemies  from  with- 
out; perpetual  insurrections  of  oppressed  landholders  within;  periodical 
revolts  of  this  Nabob  or  that  Rajah  against  the  imperial  authority;  or 
their  struggles  lor  supremacy  with  the  Governors  sent  down  to  supersede 
them — left  the  harassed  peasants  and  artisans  a  prey  to  successive  par- 
ties and  plunderers,  who  respected  the  persons  and  properties  of  friends 
little  more  than  those  of  foes.  It  is  true,  indeed  too  true,  that  under  the 
Company's  regime  these  labouring  classes  are  all  steeped  iu  poverty  and 
wretchedness  to  the  lips.  The  culture  of  the  land  even  now  leaves  so 
little  for  replacement  of  stock,  remuneration  of  labour,  and  repayment  of 
borrowed  means,  that,  as  Mr.Heniy  Colebrooke  justly  observes,  the  con- 
dition of  hired  labourers  is  preferable  to  that  of  our  ryots,  and  they  are 
very  generally  in  a  state  of  migration  from  district  to  district — bankrupt, 
and  forced  to  flee  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  tempting  fortune  onc« 
more  in  a  uew  trial  somewhere  else.  All  means  of  bettering  their  cou- 
ditioQ  are  cut  ofT,  because  every  source  of  accumulation  is  dried  up, 
where  so  little  remains  to  the  agriculturist ;  all  the  rest,  all  the  net  pro- 
duce, all  the  rent,  save  a  trivial  percentage  to  a  nominal  landholder,  being 
absorbed  by  the  exchequer. 

Melancholy,  however,  as  is  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  it 
is  what  they  have  been  too  much  and  too  long  accustomed  to  suffer  irom 
our  predecessors  in  conquest,  With  us  they  escape  the  massacres,  tor- 
turings,  and  all  the  horrors  and  excesses  committed  by  invading  or 
defending  soldiery.     The  limit  ef  our  regulnr  exactions  is  pretty  well 
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determined,  and  although  the  inhahitaDtB  do  not  escape  the  illicit  extor- 
tions of  thoee  Bet  in  authority  orer  them,  still  the  utmost  amouiit  of  all 
their  sutferings  by  euch  pillage,  or  by  oppression  under  colour  of  law,  is 
aa  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  horrors  of  military  rapine  and 
freebootinii^.  Tliis  state  of  peace  and  of  comparative  security  has  been 
attained  in  India  solely  through  our  military  eucceaaes.  It  is  at  least 
the  one  first  great  step  towards  improrement,  without  which  nothing  can 
be  done — not  the  EJighteat  advance  made  tnn'ards  the  improvement  and 
penDaneat  amelioration  of  the  country.  Our  conTictioa  of  this  does,  we 
arow,  reconcile  as  to  much  that  we  cannot  but  dislike,  much  that 
we  caDDOt  avoid  bluEhiog  for  in  the  details  of  ali  our  great  political 
and  military  operalioriB.  lu  those  of  the  Nepaul  and  Mahratta  wars, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  there  is  certainly  less  that  is  painful  and 
revolting  from  its  injustiuj,  orbniijring  and  degrading  from  its  mean- 
ness  and  deceit,  than  we  remember  to  have  been  struck  with  in  the 
political  and  warlike  transactions  of  Chve,  Verelst,  Warren  Haetings, 
CfHnwallis,  Teignmoiuth,  and  Welletley.  Perhaps  we  may  hazard  the 
consoling  remark,  that  the  degree  of  meanness  and  violence  attendant 
ou  the  several  gieat  military  or  political  revolutions  which  we  have 
effected  in  India,  have  diminished  i^mcwhat  in  every  successive  trans- 
actioo.  The  itilensUy  of  profligacy,  in  shorf,  has  lessened  with  the 
increase  of  our  substantial  power,  and  with  our  augmenting  confidence  in 
eor  own  position,  and  our  own  legitimate  resources  ; — may  we  not  add, 
too,  with  the  increasing  influence  of  philosophy  and  liberality  iu  England 
■ud  in  ludia,  and  with  the  declining  public  estimation  and  power  of  the 
Company? 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  go  over  a  few  of  the  Gfreat  events  in  our 
Indian  history  chronnli^caliy,  to  show  the  reader  that  there  is  something 
of  fonndation  for  this  belief,  that  as  we  become  stronger  in  India  we  have 
become  less  politically  profligate.  There  Is  something  of  comfort  at  least 
in  the  notion. 

To  begin  ab  ova  :  who  can  read,  at  this  day,  of  Ciive's  double  trea- 
chery to  the  honest  Watson  and  the  rogue  Omiclmnd,  witiiout  untjualiGcd 
detestation  ?  Yis ;  even  tve — inclined  as  wc  fear  we  are  to  look  compla- 
cently on  the  "  means  "  for  the  sake  of  the  good  "  enrf,"  our  acquisition 
of  Benzol— can  scarcely  summon  patience  to  peruse  the  disgusting  detaiU 
of  fraud  and  forgery  on  this  memorable  failure  of  honesty  among;  thieves ! 
It  may  be  taken  as  the  lero — the  lowest  pdint  in  the  scale  of  public 
wickMlness,  as  it  is  one  of  the  remotest  in  point  of  time.  From  this,  by 
alow  and  impcrccplible  gradations,  we  asccjid  to  the  comple.-i  and  shut- 
tlecock treachery  which  seated,  un-seated,  and  rc-seated,  succcesive 
phantoms  of  Nabobs,  Surajahs,  jaffiers,  and  Coesims,  on  the  throne  of 
Bengal.  Hence,  to  the  impudent  rapacity  of  the  majority  in  council  who 
waged  the  unjust  and  horrible  war  with  Cossim  Ally,  the  origin  of  our 
abominable  existing  monopolies  of  necessaries  of  life.  With  the  epoch 
of  Warren  Hastings's  administration  we  rise  to  better  things,  at  least  we 
open  a  new  chapter  in  our  political  morality,  for  we  seem  to  have  begim 
to  blush  for  plain  downright  fraud  and  violence;  and  in  commencing  a 
system  of  intrigue,  veiled  by  more  decent  pretexts  than  before,  to  have 
paid  the  sort  of  homa^ge  which  hypocrisy  is  said  to  tender  to  virtue  on 
behalf  of  vice.  Of  tkia  character  was  our  encouragement  to  the  Vizier 
of  Oude  to  extirpate  the  Rohillas,  and  to  vex  and  despoil  his  family 
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and  his  people]  eo,  the  Micure  of  Salaette,  and  oilr  UBbttitrtis  iatxiteU 
eace  in  support  i^  tbe  bloodj  Ragobafa,  which  led  to  the  gnat  Mahratta 
war;  ao,  the  oppremioa  aad  destruction  of  the  BeDsres  Rajah.  Of  I<erd 
CorawallJa'a  6rat  adnUBtttratioD  we  have  iktie  or  noUiing  of  evil  to  ret 
cord ;  and  Lord  TeignmouUi's  is  defaced  by  one  M^taiy  hd  towards 
Virier  Ally  and  hta  adoptive  hther — a  political  treachery,  whieh  waa  fatal 
in  its  coDsequencns  to  this  desperate  man's  victims,  and  more  so  to  him- 
s^.  Come  we  at  length  to  Lard  Wellesle^'s  chequered  admioifitratiea, 
during  which,  more  substantial  progrees  was  made  towards  ike  great 
"  end  " — our  complete  conquest  ef  India, — tlian  at  anj  previeua  time. 
His  meruless  treatment  of  our  own  Virier  of  Oude  was  akin  to  the 
dnisgaof  old  Hastings's  remoter  time;  and  still  mor^  retrograding  in  the 
scale  was  the  destiucti<»i  of  our  ancient  all;  of  the  Carnatic — a  de»i 
of  darkness,  that  the  elder  Ciive  himself  might  hare  been  prand  of. 
ThoM  backdidiags  excepted,  however.  Lord  Wellealey's  transaclions 
with  almost  every  oth^  stale,  whom  he  compressed  in  his  vigorous  grasp, 
or  prepared  for  that  fatal  operation,  were  conducted  by  means  of  a  pro- 
cm— not  the  leas  effectual  that  it  was  mild  and  slow — fair  without  hut 
deadly  within — a  process  pretty  well  understood  now-a-dairs  by  the  ejw- 
tbet  of  "  suBBiDiARv  ";  the  potent  and  gradual  iffects  of  which  are 
well  described  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  vol.  it.  p.  417 ;  and  more  concisely,  bttf 
with  equal  naivet6,  by  the  Nepnid  General,  Umur  Sinft,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
Tbe  dishonest  abandmrnent  of  the  Boendee  R^ah,  and  other  allies,  by 
Sir  G.  Barlow,  and  some  vile  oppressians  in  Travanoora  and  Halal»r, 
close  this  gloomy  and  eventful  catalogue. 

Compared  with  the  best  of  these  transactions  tn  this  ascending  series. 
Lord  HastJogs's  political  and  military  acts  appear  td  have  been  bright 
indeed.  If  be  did  not  wholly  escape  the  deleterious  effects  of  contagiori, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  where  pt^tical  moraJity  was  of  a  loi^  standaid, 
and  radter  convtnliottal  in  quality,  his  Lordship  haa  done  little  towards 
fnends  or  foea,  in  his  diplomatic  and  military '  capacities,  for  whieh 
his  descendants  will  have  td  blushi  Indeed,  it  Es  gratifymg  to  otr  feel~ 
ings  to  remark,  that  in  all  his  intercourse  with  dependent  princes,  (add 

'  It  ti  inileed  lincerety  to  be  reerettcd  tbat  liia  JDConatslcDdeE  sbout  tbe  presi, 
and  abandonment  of  principles  whicb  be  had  himself  set  up  as  to  "  the  (ofutarj 
«ODtroI  oF  public  scrutiny,"  binder  UB  TrexD  eitending'  thii  pr&ise  to  all  of  wliat 
may  be  called  bis  politicaL  actx.  Had  he  posMOed  iiiffident  flmioe**  to  witfa- 
atsnd  tbe  evil.rouuscl.that  usniW  bim,  bis  ivputatiiis  as  a  ststesman  would 
bate  stood  bigber  at  this  day ;  and  tbat  honest  fame,  uf  viblcb  be  is  a  tincere 
'worshipper,  wuuld  Imre  shed  a  brighter  lustre  over  bis  dedlninf  yean.  It  ifi 
also  mucb  to  b«  regretted  that  he  tiKik  no  steps  to  rcdetm  Ibe  pledge  of  a  Per- 
manent SelAlemuit,  given  by  his  prcdeceison  to  the  ceded  and  conquered  pro- 
vinces, or  to  improve  ib«  admlnistrStion  of  Juitioe  by  a  complete  reformation  of 
tbe  Judicial  system,  and  tbe  introduction  of  a  regularly  digested  co4e  of  laws 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  His  military  education,  no  donbti 
rendered  bim  less  tittedto  reap  tbe  laurels  which  this  ^reat  fl«ld  ntimprorement 
would  yield,  and  inay  yet  yield  to  a  Canning  or  aBenliurlc,  who  has  the  talents 


and  the  virtue  to  achieve  so  great  an  eQlerpriie.    It  wat  aav  cverr  way  worthy 
'  Hastings ;  and  be,  doubtleu,  would  have  at  least  attempted  Mmieihiog  tf 

le  had  possessed  sufhcient  viguur  tu  cope  with  tbe  sordid  Icadeu  iufluence 
.11..  ..^.,:„-  i^  i.,„;^h  hi...  ^^„^      n..t  ^:tU  ..ii  hie  rb..iFe  =^a  r~it: :> 


coDliiiuaUy  striving  to  wpigh  him  doivn.  But  with  alt  his  fiiults  and  faiUogs,  i. 
must  be  conft^ted  he  was  tlie  best  ruler  lodia  ever  saw ;  and  while  tbe  Conipaoj 
cilsts,  or  baiany  iafluence  iu  the  seltxtion  of  aGovcraor-GehersI,  tt  ii  mutb  to 
be  feared  diat  "  we  shall  never  look,  upon  bis  like  agala." 


z.sDv  Google 
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w**»  **re  iw(  idependent,  mnrt  or  Ita,  on  hii  fsvour  ?)  he  appcatv  con- 
MitDtly  KJBxiotiB  to  MMth  their  galled  and  wincing  feelings,  «nd  to  efie6- 
tu&te  auch  meBsiires  as  he  considered  neceasnry,  by  the  gentlest  and 
leut  ofeneive  methods.  This  procedure  on  bis  Lordship's  part,  seems  to 
bare  been  st  all  times  sufficiently  distasteful  to  the  -servants  of  the  Com- 
pany whe  were  joined  with  him  in  the  admin iatradnn,  or  were  employed 
as  diplomatie  ofenta  at  (he  differeat  conrte.  Mr.  Adam,  Sir  C  Metcalfe, 
Colonel  BaiUie,  doubtless,  and  Mr.  Prinsep,  with  others  of  this  class, 
ascribe  this  bneeemly  impatience  on  their  part  to  tenderness  for  the 
ptojtWs  welfare ;  but  we  shall  tw  pwdoned  for  hesitating  to  acquiesce  in 
the  bdief  that  any  such  fading,  alone,  actuates  our  Indian  slatMmen 
aad  residefits :  lore  of  power  and  patronafe — amUtion,  in  short,  enten, 
beyond  doubt,  largely  into  their  professed  lore  of  the  people ;  and  all 
Ukm  fimctiDnAries  desire  to  recommend  thefliselres  in  higher  quarters  by 
RKtendiDg  our  revenues  and  pushing  our  direct  authority.  Who,  of  sane 
mind,  giree  credit  for  pure  motives,  that  is,  iix  desiring  only  the  good  of 
the  governed,  to  mm  who  are  univetually  tbiind  hostile  to  any  cheA 
/not  beiOK  on  their  authority '',- — nliD  issue  edicts  to  forbid  obhoxions 
books,  to  put  down  coramunicatiou  of  sentiment  between  man  and  man, 
and  who  will  not  allow  the  people  the  right  of  puUishin;;  and  comment- 
ing on  the  proceedings  of  th^r  judges  and  courts  ?  Perhaps  the  ibUow- 
iag  passages  from  the  wtHk  under  review,  may  throw  greater  light  on 
the  iadecent  impatience  which  some  ef  our  Eastern  poHticians  show  to 
get  poMesuon  of^  the  direct  authority  in  atl  the  subsidiEed  states,  and  to 
'  accelerate  the  progress  to  that  always  impending  period : 

"  In  the  first  place,  il  i*  to  be  observed  that  ttie  revenue  of  India  is,  (or  die 


.  countrie*,  hv  say  direct  reference  to  the  wants  of  die  state.     Instead  of  deter- 
roinhigt  in  tfie  GrsI  instajioe,  the  amount  required  for  civil  and  militaiy  dunces. 


OT  (or.  other  dinbarsements  of  the  year,  and  then  seltlmg  the  wars  and  means  by 
which  this  *pecifie  amount  shall  be  levied,  ihe  finances  of  Inaia  begio  ai  the 
oOmt  md.    The  revenue  ia  fixed  and  certain :  if  the  charges  can  be  hroi^t 


lierow  it,  the  iuq)tu9  ia  net  profit  to  the  Company  or  to   the  nation. 

"  Such  being  the  recognised  state  of  landed  property  in  India,  one  cannot 
wonder  at  the  avidity  with  which  schemes  of  conquest  have  been  pursued  there 
in  all  ages.  The  subjugadoii  of  any  European  stale  would  give  the  power,  and 
ptrkapt  the  right,  of  imposing  contributions  and  taxes  to  support  the  conquering 
army ;  but  their  amount  is  limited  to  the  pay  of  the  army,  or  to  some  other  spe- 
.ctal  object;  and  eadi  requisition  for  b  supply  being  fielt  as  a  new  and  grievous 
impost,  the  yoke  which  is  attended  with  su(»  a  consequence  is  always  gallii^ 
and  insupportable  to  the  conquered.  In  India,  however,  the  thing  is  ready 
■  done  to  hand.  The  displacement  of  the  old  government  leaves  the  new  in  prA- 
Kssion  of  its  land  rents;  these  being  no  one  else's  property,  naturally  fall  as 
the  cooqueroi-'a  priie." 

-  If,  BeeMdiBgtathe*eidea8,ft"ret>enHe"i8  tobedrawn  from  each  sub- 
jugated province,  not  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  its  administration  and 
.defencfr-^not  in  its  only  legitimale  and  honest  sense,  of  a  contribution 
.from  eVeiy  mat)  towards  the  comnion  e^rpenses  of  the  whole  state ;  but 
■itt  Ae  WBH  of  pesitirB  tribute,  or  rent  of  land,  to  the  proprietary  owner, 
then  it  is  no  wonder  the  cravings  after  revenue  should  be  incessant  and 
strong !  Tt  signiGes  little  that  notliing  of  net  balance  may  remain  afW 
.the  dttrgea  vf  the  new  luquisition  are  (lefixyed.     Expenditure  ia  ■ 
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pliable  plant  of  npid  growth,  never  biltng  to  expand  readily  to  the  at- 
termoet  limits  of  revenue,  especially  when,  the  financial  Bystem  of  any 
unfortnaate  people  is  allowed  to  be  Diodelled  on  the  invene  method  of 
adaplatioD,  so  iogeouously  described  in  the  above  extracts.     Even  when 

,  net  revenue  wholly  disappears  under  increase  of  establishments,  there  is 
always  the  indirect  pro^t  to  shoals  of  the  governing  and  "  revenue  "  ex- 
tmcting  party,  of  patronage  .abroad  and  at  home— provi^on  for  multitu- 
dinous friends  and  followers. 

With  all  this,  we  must  admit  in  candour,  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  solution  of  this  question  so  often  put  in  issue  between 
Lord  Hastings  and  the  G>mpany's  servants,  as  to  the  degree  and  mode 
of  our  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  Huboidixed  state.  It  cannot 
he  concealed,  that  from  tlie  liour  a  prince  ratifies  a  subsidiary  treaty,  the 
death-warrant  of  bin  independence  is  signed ;  he  t*  politicdly  doomed, 
and  defunct — the  tinal  Btruggles  may  l>e  more  or  less  spasmodic ;  the 
last  agonies  may  be  protracted,  or  may  be  quickly  over ;  the  death-howl 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded ;  but  the  ultimate  result  is  inevitable. 
Ae  Mr.  Heniy  Russell,  in  his  most  eloquent  and  forcible  manaei,  ex- 
presses it : 

"  An  alliance  with  us  upon  the  subsidiary  system, however  it  may  contribute 

■  to  the  advancement  of  our  own  power,  leads  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of 
the  slate  which  embiHces  it.  Diverstiies  of  national  character  and  political 
situation  will  aflect  the  mnnner  and   period  of  itii  action,  but  cannot  prevent 

,  ttie  re.inlt  itself.  Tlie  MaliometHiis  have  survived  the  Mariiatlas ;  the  ^lam  in 
dying  comatose ;.  while  the  Pai^hvva  has  expired  in  convulsions ;  but  the  des- 
tiny of  both  onginaled  in  tbe  same  cause,  and  tended  inevitably  to  the  same 

-  termination.  If  we  owe  the  foundation  of  our  empire  in  Ihia  country  to  the 
weakness  in  which  we  found  the  Native  Powers,  we  ought  not  to  complain  of 
the  evils  which  that  weakness  necessarily  produces.     If  we  have  reaped  (he 

-  beneliti,  we  must  be  content  to  witness  the  evils  which  are  its  inseparable  at- 
,  tendants.     Yet  evils  may  be  palliated  which  cannot  be  radically  cured.    The 

crisis  may  be  retarded,  tnou§;h  it  cannot  be  prevented  altogether.  And  if  it  be 
true,  that  a  pan  of  the  mischief  has  arisen  trom  the  predominance  of  our 
.  power,  it  is,  for  that  reason,  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  apply 
ihe  remedy.''* 

*  We  clDDut  refrain,  at  the  snmc  time,  from  f^irin;;  in  tliis  note  another  pas- 
SB^  from  the  same  ailmir.ible  document,  coiifirmntory  of  Mr.  Printcp'i  remark 
on  tbe  nature  aud  cftectt  of  Indian  Innd-revcniie.  Our  readers  may  contrast  the 
point  oT  view  In  which  thj&  remarkable  feature  of  Oriental  society  ia  re'sriled  by 

.  two  individuals  who  are  eviOently  oF  very  dittimilar  turns  of  mind.    Thii  is  from 
paragrBiih  £,  of  the  same  AppeudiK 
"  l^tactian  is  the  necessary  vice 
cipal  revenue  from  the  direct  reut  ...  . ...  , 

'  Icdged  that  the  assessment  is  too  hj^h  in  every  couutry  in  India.    The  gove. 
ment  deinanilg  too  much,  from  the  fear  of  reieiving  too  little.    What  is  eiactiuu 
in  the  luvereign  becomes  otortion  in  it*  most  oppressive  shape  under  his  sulMr' 
ilinate  oBicen  ;  and  eveu  our  own  Govemoient,  with  a  system  the  owiit  elabo- 

'  rate  and  cspeneire,  has  hitherto  Iteeu  unable  to  afford  adequate  security  to  tbe 
inferior  cUUFet  of  its  Buhjccta.  Every  Indian  government  subtiats  upon  itt  im- 
mediate meant.  It  is  always  from  hand  to  moutli.  If  ever  there  is  a  surplus 
revenoe,  it  goes  into  the  )iockel  uf  tbe  prince,  not  into  the  cothrs  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  cominoa  feelioc  between  a  Mohammedan  BorefiuBeU  and  ila  Hiadoo 
subjects." 

Is  there  a  ^eater  sympathy,  may  we  aak,  between  the  i^  Hindoos  and  their 
Chriitian  rulers,  removed  from  them,  as  ibey  are,  far  more  widely  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  creed,  colour,  education,  laPKnage,  and  manacra  I     While  the 
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Such  tbea  being  tbe  aUte  of  the  pHncelf  patient,  i«  it  ri^t  or  dccMit 
to  urge  on  the  crista — that  event  being  supposed  to  bring  on  a  good  end, 
in  as  far  as  the  people  are  coacerned, — tbe  extension  of  our  direct  domi- 
nion, as  we  have  assumed  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  ?  The  reply  js 
not  e*»y.  Every  good  feeling  revolts  against  the  goadiags  of  insolenoe 
and  brutality  towards  the  d^ected  prince  on  whom  we  tread,  and  who  is 
pteseoted  to  our  perception  io  a  distinct  and  palpable  form,  while  his  sub- 
jects appear  rather  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  senses,  as  an  abstract 
entity,  the  collective  amount  of  whose  sufferings,  under  the  deferred  hope 
of  our  blessod  rule,  we  do  not  so  easily  measure.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
difficulty  :  we  do  uot  feel  quite  sure  as  to  the  amount  of -good  whicli  the 
people  vill  derive  from  the  change  of  masters.  Peace,  security  from  all 
fbrdgu  and  much  domesdc  war,  they  do  clearly  gain  by  getting  within 
our  ^e.  But  external  peace  is  the  avowed  object  of  our  anhsidiary 
alliances,  and  subsidising  princes  aod  people  do  alwa)'3  obtain  this  be- 
ueGt;  while,  in  respect  to  domestic  struggles,  it  is  one  of  the  admitted 
coDsequeuces  of  the  subsidiary  system,  that  it  leads  blindly  our  tremen- 
dous power  to  tbe  sanction  of  all  tbe  oppressions  of  a  legitimate  des- 
pot; thus  anning  him  with  a  new  and  unknown  strength  to  oppress; 
and  thus  taking  from  his  unfortunate  subjects  their  remedy  iu  bia^ears 
and  bis  weakness.  Peace,  then,  (or  solitude,  as  Tacitus  might  have  it,) 
is  already  gained  by  subsidizing.  What/urther  advantages  has  our  direct 
lule  to  offer  as  tbe  price  of  incorporation  ?  Not,  surely,  lighter  taxation  ? 
Not,  surely,  immunity  from  illicit  pillage  of  subaltern  extortioners  ? 
How  much  of  cheap  and  ready  access  to  speedy  untaxed  jiutic«  '!  Wliat 
compensation  for  squeezing  1000  per  cent,  out  of  tbe  solitary  pinch  of 
•alt  lor  tbe  labourer's  insipid  rice  ?  What,  for  interdicting  him  the  use  of 
his  land,  or  the  privilege  to  sell  its  most  lucrative  product,  opium,  unless 
to  the  tax-gatherer  ?  What,  in'  return  for  forcing  our  manufactures  upon 
the  poor  artisan,  and  barring  him  from  all  redprocity  by  excluding  his 
sugar  and  productions  ?  Are  we  tlien  sure  that  we  better  the  condition 
of  ibe  peasant  by  tbe  transfer  of  his  allegiance  to  ourselves ;  or  does  bis 
condition  ajpproximate  to  that  of  tbe  over-worked  ass  in  tbe  fable,  who 
reused  to  nght  or  fly  from  tbe  invader,  alleging,  that  no  one  could  make 
him  toil  harder  for  harder  fare  than  did  bis  old  masters  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  at  least  not  quite  so  ready  and  de- 
cisive as  it  were  to  be  wished  for  the  honour. of  England,  which  has  held 
the  sovereignty  of  tbe  best  and  finest  part  of  India  for  near  seventy  years. 
Lord  Moira  probably  looked  on  these  matters  with  a  less  partial  and  pre- 
judiced eye  than  the  Itocgenits  omne  of  the  Civil  Service ;  and  to  this  we 
may  perhaps  ascribe,  as  much  a«  to  personal  temperament  and  lofty  feel- 
ing, his  constant  resistance  against  the  endeavours  of  his  Adams,  and 
Metcalfes,  and  Elphinstones,  and  Baillies,  to  be  allowed  to  seise  the 
reins  and  trample  on  the  fallen  ut  Lucknow  or  Hyderabad.  But  we  are 
wandering  into  digressions  in  an  interesting  but  almost  iutermiDnhle 
field  :  let  us  return  to  our  author. — 

In  respect  to  the  trausactious  more  immedialelT  hrontcbt  noder  public 
review  by  ihi>i  book  of  Mr.  rriosep's,  it  may  be  admitted,  we  think,  tliat 

fint  oTihete  only  conitilules  a  nuterial  diOerenre  between  ihem  and  tbe  Muham- 
■cdani,  our  hearts  are  furtiGcil  sguiust  Ibem  with  a  bresit-|jUte  of  five-fold 
Urenglli. 
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in  tlmtnt  &11  of  them  Lord  Hofra  wu  impdled  into  the  line  of  conduct 
he  adopted  by  unqaMtiooable  neceuity  ;  and  if  such  neceuity  or  tota- 
lity, u  we  hev«  hinted  before,  orged  forward  in  their  owq  defenco  the 
Eoglith  nlen  of  India  in  the  eariicr  periods  of  our  annala,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  thii  same  ovemiling  necessity  iacreRsea  eTcry  day  in 
urgency  and  in  piiwer,  m  our  position  in  India  becomes  mon  advanced, 
«nd  as  the  haeard,  not  to  say  impossilnlity,  of  retrograding  proves  more 
imminent.  In  trnth,  bis  Lordship  found  all  India  pretty  ripe  for  explo- 
sion, owing  to  the  state  in  which  its  barbnons  and  combustible  elementb 
had  been  left  by  the  miserable  and  discreditable  general  peace  of  Bif  O. 
Barlow,  and  the  lonK-suffering  administration  of  Lotd  Minto,  dniing 
whose  reign  certainly  the  fullest  and  fairest  trial  took  place  of  the  &TD«rite 
experiment  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  whether  peace  and  security  could 
be  obtained  for  the  British  poMesaiona,  by  keeping  aloof  from  meddlinft 
in  local  politics,  and  making  all  our  neighbours  worry  and  destroy  each 
other  to  our  profit.  The  whole  of  the  transactions,  poUtical  and  military, 
that  arose  bucceesively  out  of  this  state  of  things,  in  rapid  succession, 
firom  Lord  Moin's  arriral  till  the  general  |>eace  of  1818,  are  fully  de- 
tailed in  fliia  book  ;  and  if  the  uninviting  style,  nnd  the  dry  annal-Iike, 
rather  than  liistorical,  (Quality  of  the  compilation,  forbid  us  to  rank  it  with 
more  clasaical  compoutions  that  deeply  interest  end  amuse  as  well  as 
inelruet  the  general  reader,  we  may  at  leait  allow  that  it  contains  a 
great  maas  of  facts,  arranged  with  care  and  considerable  method,  consti- 
tutmgit,  to  say  the  least,  a  uisftiland  available  book  fbr  reference. 

Ourlimits  warn  us  not  to  go  into  any  let^hened  details ;  but  we  must 
redeem  onr  pledge  of  nodclng  a  few  prominent  th{Dgs,-^mattera  rathet- 
of  ofnoion  tiiBQ  of  iiict. 

liie  reader  of  Mr.  Prinaep's  book,  if  he  has  also  been  n  reader  of  the 
eveAts  of  tiie  day,  even  as  detailed  in  magazines  and  newsnapew,  ttmst 
be  struck,  we  think,  with  the  slender  fissure  which  3ir  John  Malcolm  cats 
throughout  this  narrative.  'Now  we  have  not  spared  Sir  John  when  m 
thought  bis  opinions,  his  acts,  or  his  speetkes,  discreditable  to  his  osaal 
manly  straight-^rwhrdneBs  of  temper  and  heart ;  but  we  trust  we  ha*h 
'QeVershowa  ourselves  ui^ust  to  that  very  respectable  ofticer  and  nbtb 
di{domatist,  because  of  any  disservice  which  he  may  have  endeavoured 
to  do-to  iisin  onr  day  of  need.  9o  far  from  it,  we  have  endeavoured 
most  xealousiy  to  measure  out  to  him  the  f\i  I  lest  justice,  and  to  do  him  all  - 
'honour  for  his  many  and  Ncgular  good  qualities,  whenever  wb  thought 
we  had  an  honest  occasion  so  to  do.  In  this  spirit  of  truth  and  Justice, 
We  must  now  declare  oareelves  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Prinsep's  treatment 
of  Sir  John  '  throughout.  We  do  not  think  he  has  brought  safEciently 
forward  oh  his  canvas,  the  name  of  this  individual,  who,  of  all  tboee  em' 
ployed  under  the  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
great  events,  military,  political,  and  administrative,  connected  with  Cen- 

>  It  U  but  JuMbt  notice,  however,  that  Mr.  Priotepi*,BtalmMf  all  tiliiMtCoM 
in  hit  rommeuditious.  Even  QcQcral  Ochterlony'i  matterly  and  scientilSc  ope- 
TVtionf  in  the  Nepaul  wsr,  fall  to  »it<irt  any  HUrrtith  or  applnuse  fVom  th*  hLto^ 
rima  {  wid  Colonel  Nieo9*  i»  *t»rrr^f  mare  fertanate.  TIm  lame  eoUtntiW  to 
miliury  merit  prevoiti  tlirough  much  of  tlie  detail  of  the  Mshratta  war.  This 
fbrtwanmre  might  be  iltrihuwd  to  a  dlffldeuce,  (whirti  Mr,  Prinwp'i  book  tbowi 
to  be  imueceifiaEy,)  irere  It  noi  thax  cmture  fur  inrapecity  and  hilnre  are  ei- 
pre<4rd  with  ditpn^wrtionste,  tbough  not  alnray*  uumeriled,  ncvertty. 
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tnl  India,  ceiteiiily  appears  to  have  acted  tHe  most  piominent  part.  The 
Talue  of  his  odfice  and  aid  to  Sir  Thoroas  Hialop  in  milituy  operationa, 
down  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  we  have  heanl  from  thoee 
who  Ger*ed  on  the  spot,  ia  perfectly  well  understood  and  appreciated  ; 
aitd  Bnch  wai  geaerallj  believed  to  be  the  confidence  reposed  in  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  talents  by  the  Marquia,  that,  in  the  a[^r«hended  case  of  Sir 
Tltomaa  Hialop's  death,  the  Deccan  dirisioDS  were  to  hare  been  vtrtiui'f^ 
directed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  aa  the  Gorenior's  diplomatic  confi- 
daat.  We  imagine  that  the  merit  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  a  work  on  Cen- 
tral India  is  at  leaqt  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Elphinatone  on  thn  '  StatistioB 
aod  Aonala  of  the  MahrattA  Territories; '  yet  a  reference  to  j^.  370, 
Tol.  i.  and  389,  vol.  ii.,  will  show  how  drily  the  former  is  spoken  of, — 
how  vrartDly  the  latter.  Mr.  Elphiostone  is  evidently  a  favorite  with 
oar  author,  and  that  he  ii  one  of  the  most  able  and  benevolent  of  those 
despots  described  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  (pp.  347,  41B,  396,  vol.  ii.,)  we  do 
not  question  ;  but  we  incline  to  think,  from  all  vre  have  heard,  that  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  quite  as  able  and  despotic  in  his  vicemyalty  as  Mr. 
Elphinatone  or  Mr.  MaIoDy,who  are  praised  so  warmly,  (p.  396,  vol.  ii-,) 
whil«  mt  a  solitary  eulogy  is  given  to  Sir  John  for  all  that  he  didto 
civilixe  the  savages  and  semi-savages  of  the  untamed  regions  over  which 
he  presided.  We  have  selected  Mr.  Elphiustone  for  our  chief  object  of 
eompaiison,  because  his  services  were  of  the  same  description  as  Sir 
John's  civil  (^rations;  aod  we  mast  t^ce  leave  to  say,  that  wo  freely 
prefer  the  dispositidta  to  kindness  and  good  feeling  evloced- by  General 
Makolm  in  the  last  negotiatioD  with  the  Paishwah.  to  the  unbending 
stemoease  of  pnrpoee  and  awe-inspiring  severity  of  dmneanourwVii™ 
iwttkad  Mr.  Elphinstone's  conduct  of  the  earlier  negotiations,  and  «•« 
the  boast  of  ttis  admirers.  . , 

We  recollect  that  when  we  were  at  Calcutta,  about  the  clow  «>S  w» 
Mahrwttnwar,  dl  these  tMngs  were  matter  of  common  «"*'"^7**l 
aod  we  thought,  at  that  time,  that  there  was  a  strong  and  "°"l**V^l^^ 
huidsome  dispceitian  to  dopiwiate  Sir  John  MalAol™  for  his  hnal  ^^^ 
with  tho  Ex-Paishwah.     It  is  painful  to  observe  considerable  lodicaii 
of  this  feeling  in  Mr.  Prinsep'a  book;  w«  are  satisfied,  however,  ^""^  ^{ 
pnUic  will  come  to  a  very  differant  conclusion,  even  from  the  P^^~^  ^f 
tbcM  ex-parte  views.     We  have  never  yet  courerssd  tnth  *?^**T^e»« 
experience,  who  had  served  with  the  Madras  army  in  ISlv,  t-"""      ^lOt 
•re  many  now  in  England  of  this  description.)  v»ho  did  °"*  *"""_,  to 
the  piumiing  troops  were  so  completely  knocked  up,  •»«"  ""^  fl^rtii-en'- 
be  ioenpable  of  any  prolonged  exertion  for  that  season ;  ann  2"^^™       jt 
««u,d  Bajee  Rao,  m  a«  to  prevent  the  escape  of  h.m-elf  "^  »^^^  ^,. 
of  his  ivfiesbed  and  recruited  followers,  was  i*tteriy  •"T>™«^'y»^-      '.. 
Prinsep falls  hito  the  greatest  inconsistencies  to  »"P^„^.^.  P^^B«ioo  H»*' 
th«ds.  when  ha  says,  (p.  281,  vol.  ii..)  that  Appa  ^^h^  and  B«ioo  ^ 
if  they  had  uaited,  ciuld  never  have  made  head  *8*'""f '.^^r  for  in 
of  the  strength  of  a  battalimi  of  i-fi"*-?' "Tf  ^^'^^ught  with  l^ifn  i"*" 
the  very  next  page,  he  admits  that  the  P'^*'**",  tj^^,  of   wluch  fi** 
General  Malcolm's  camp,  eight  or  nine  ^'h"""":"^  'iwitsand    of     t>e  f^^ 
tbousuid  were  horse,  and  twelve  hundred  or  two     ^^  ^^^^  lav^e  camj*. 
were  Arabs  ;  this,  too,  independent  of  Tnmbukjeo  r^  ^^^^  Sa.fcib  w^ 

tp.  276,)  and  the  considerable  body  of  ''^^^"'^CjnV  we  had   nee^   eno««*' 
getting  togctber  at  this  period.     One  would  *«"' 
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of  the  ferocioiu  valour  of  these  Anbe  in  the  Perman  Gulph  expedHiotui, 
at  Nagfiore,  and  man;  other  places,  to  know  what  two  tliotisaiid  Buch 
deEperadoes  could  dare  and  do ! 

Not  onlj  do  the  motivea  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  appear  to  ua  highly 
honourable  to  his  judgment  aad  his  feeliogi,  but  we  think  this  very  peace 
to  hare  been  by  nr  the  greatest  thing  done  during  the  war.  Tbe«on- 
Bequencea  to  us  were  inestimably  important  at  such  a  critical  moment, 
when  the  enemy  was  somewhat  refreshed,  and  oar  troops  worn  out  and 
'Worried  by  incessant  toil  in  the  hottest  season  ;  when  the  rains  were  on 
the  very  point  of  setting  in  ;  the  fugitive  Rajah  of  Nag|>ore  in  the  neigh' 
.bourhood,  and  a  strong  hoBiile  fortress  ready  to  assist  our  enemies  ;  and 
the  Paisliwah'e  late  territoriea  quite  unsettled,  and  doubtiug  as  to  the 
side  tliev  should  take.  For  all  this,  what  was  the  pric«  paid  ?  We  do 
not  know  the  precise  money  value  of  the  late  Paishwafa's  couatry,  which 
fell  undisputed  to  ub  by  this  treaty,  but  we  obser\-e  by  the  schedules  in 
the  financial  and  closing  chapter  of  this  work,  that  the  receipts  of  revenue 
at  Bombay  sudiieiUy  rose,  in  the  year  in  question,  from  7,428,443  to 
11,729,505  rupees;  andso  iDCreasingereryycar,  till  1822-23,  when  they 
stood  at  no  less  a  sum  than  29,822,34 1  rupees, — quadruple  the  amount ! 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  targe  sources  whence  this  surprising  aug- 
mentalioa  can  have  arisen.  If  it  cornea  mainly  from  the  Paishwali's 
country.thcn  it  would  seem  that  for  above2,00U,000/.  sterling  of  increased 
revenue,  we  have  pensioned  off  the  lawiul  owner  on  an  annaity  of  80,000/. 
— not  4  per  cent,  premium — to  insure  quiet  possession  I  Bat  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  we  are  told,  was  guided  in  tliis  amount  of  pension  by  tlie  Duke 
of  WeUington's  grant  of  the  same,  in  1803,  to  Umrut  Rap,  whom  he 
drove  out  of  the  paishwahship,  and  persuaded. to  retire  to  our  dominions, 
as  Bajee  Rao  has  done;  and  Air.  Prinscp  denies  the  justice  of  this  pa- 
rallel, because  Umrut  Rao  was  powerful,  and  B^ee  Rao  helpless.  But 
it  doe*  not  appear  from  the  Notes  on  the  Mahratta  war,  or  other  authen- 
tic sources  of  information,  that  Umrut  Rao  was  evei  possessed  of  any 
substaotivo  power  of  bis  own.  When  Holkar  did  not  choose  to  support 
a  fight  for  Us  puppet,  he  became  powerless  ;  and  we  must  say,  we  think 
it  was  a  very  judicious  and  natnral  feeling  on  General  MakoUn's  put, 
to  act  on  this  remarkable  precedent ;  for  Umrut  Rao  was  but  a  pteteo- 
der  set  up — a  great  revolted  feudatory.  We  put  down  Holkar's  pageant 
|miice,  and  reinstated  Bajee  Uao,  giving  the  brief  usurper  eight  lacs  of 
rupees  to  retire  quietly  from  the  contest.  Could  we  well  do  leas  in  those 
days  of  legitimacy,  (1818,)  for  the  lawful  prince,  whom,  iii  his  turn,  we 
turned  out,  and  sent  to  tell  bis  beads  and  compare  notes  with  his  ex-rind 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  1 

On  the  very  decided  opinioa  which  Mr  Priiiwp  passes  in  regard  to 
Colonel  Baillie's  political  and  personal  services  at  Lucknow,  (p.  319  to 
to  224,  vol.  i.,)  we  refrain  from  saying  any  tiling  in  tliis  place.  The  , 
whole  of  the  corrMpondeuce  is  now  printed,  and  ought  to  be  read  cara-  - 
fully  over,  before  any  final  judgment  is  formed  of  the  conduct  of  that 
officer,  who,  by  the  whimsical  revolution  of  events,  from  being  a  disgraced 
servant  abroad,  isBnnly  seated  at  home  one  of  the  thirty  lords  and  mas- 
ters of  India,  in  the  cumle  chair  of  a  Director,  just  as  all  these  amusing 
stories  are  coming  before  the  public  and  the  Proprietors ! 

But  we  cannot  pass  over  the  Ibllowiog  very  important,  tliougb  brief 
and  dogmatizing,  passage,  without  a  few  words  of  aoimadvenion  :■— 
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"  Omng  his  appointment  nholly  lo  tlii*  Driiisli  Government,  and  needing  lis 
daity  tupport,  he  Bvownlty  yielded  to  the  influence  and  su^eslions  of  the 
lUaident  in  die  management  and  apnropriation  «f  the  immense  leaourcca 
which  thus  came  to  his  disposal ;  but  uiis,  instead  of  tendiug  to  the  estabtish- 
meot  of  a  frugal  economical  system,- produced  a  ruinous  accumulation  of  debt, 
contracted  on  most  laurioui  terms,  to  a  European  mercantile  house,  eslabli^ed 
originally  ai  the  Residency,  and  sanctioned,  at  the  Ilesident's  intercession,  by 
the  British  Government.  The  whole  of  tliis  subject  has  been  so  recenlly  before 
the  public,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  particular  explanation 
of  its  details.  In  so  far  as  tlia  mischief  is  oltribulable  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
British  functionaries,  the  public  is  the  judge  of  their  character  and  actions,  and 
they  have  not  failed  to  plead  tliei;  cause  before  it/' 

The  persons  here  alluded  to,  as  all  the  world  well  knows,  are  Chundoo 
Lollj  the  Nizam's  Minister  ;  Mr.  Henry  Rtiasell,  late  Resident  at  Hyder- 
ahad  ;  and  Messrs.  William  Palmer  and  Co.  of  that  city.  This  passage 
is  one  of  the  iinproTements  since  (he  firM  edition ;  and  we  think  it  as 
I'ttle  creditable  to  the  author's  candour  ttnd  good  judgment  that  it  sUould 
hare  appeared  in  this  form,  time,  and  flace,  as  the  notions  he  mani- 
festly entertains  of  "  usury"  are  umvorthy  of  any  writer  who  has,  in  a 
tery  cominoD  course  of  reading,  had  access  to  Jeremy  Beiitham's  treatise 
OB  that  witchcraft- hke  sin,  or  the  ordinary  elementary  books  on  political 
economy.  Can  it  be,  that  ao  Indian  Secretary  of  State,  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  iMciety,  political  and  mercantile,  in  the  East,  is 
ignorant  that  usury  is  at  best  a  relative  term,  meaning  fi  or  6  per  cent,  in 
Holland  or  England,  and  something  beyond  60  or  72  per  cent,  in  the 
East,  as  a  hundred  authorities  could  tell  him  ?  That  the  rate  of  rent  of 
money,  like  the  rent  of  any  thing  else  lent  to  use,  is  compounded  of  the 
demand  and  supply  in  the  market,  and  of  the  security  for  returning  tLat 
which  was  borrowed  1  \a  it,  or  is  it  not  in  proof,  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  utmost  rate  of  interest  nhich  their  enemies  in  olKce  accuse  Messrs. 
W.  Palmer  and  Co.  of  taking,  was  considerably  below  the  common  rates 
ef  the  place?  and  that  these  agents  were  but  the  syphons  for  raising 
money,  at  an  extremely  small  profit,  from  the  Natives  who  would  not 
trust  the  Government  ?  But,  at  any  rate,  of  wliat  value  to  Mr,  Prinsep's 
arguments  can  any  ^htof  or  illustration  be,  which  is  founded  on  a  matter 
that,  like  this  celebrated  Hyderabad  case,  hog  so  greatly  dii'idcd  opi- 
nions, which  lias  caused  six  days'  debating,  and  one  of  balloting,  and 
which  e*ery  body  but  Mr.  Prinsep  knows  must,  in  the  end,  terminate  in 
the  virtual  and  flagrant  defeat  of  his  official  brethren,  who  oppressed  and 
ruined,  made  bankrupt  and  banished,  within  the  breathless  haste  of  three 
days,  innocent  men,  who  had  done  nothing  but  good  to  the  country,  of 
which  he  takes  this  passing  opportunity  to  brand  them  as  hloodsuckers  1 
Surdy,  of  all  testimony  in  such  a  matter,  Mr.  Prinsep  must  be  conscious 
hit  is  the  worst,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  Ministry  of  that 
day.*  It  would  have  better  become  the  historian  of  the  Mahralta  war, 
tiMtead  of  thus  giving  a  passing  kick  to  those  who  seem  to  be  down,  if  he 


("  nhere  the  wicked  ccbie  fruui  truiibling,")  bv  ami  bit  (ricudi  arc  precluded 
rrom  the  benefit  of  whatever  defence  he  might  have  been  able  to  oRer  for  the 
nxrcileet  ■iiii  precinilate  iteeirucliou  or  these  hp|pl««  people  and  iheir  creditors, 
atlbe  imiifCBtiunufSirC.  Mftcalfc  and  the  Civil  parly,  «l.i!e  Lord  Am  hem  was 
colering  the  Gbhecs,  and  almost  near  enough  to  arreil  the  cruel  *Furk  before  it 
coiiU  be  completed. 
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would  ask  himself,  by  what  extraordinary  meant  and  exertions  ihuse 
Ruiisell  brigades  and  Pitman  r^lnieuU  and  refbrmed  horse,  Sta,  Sie. 
were  brought  into  the  field,  equipped  as  well  as  our  own  regulars.  Id 
render  us  the  most  effective  aid  in  our  day  of  need  ?  Even  if  ha  thought 
the  money  which  was  expended  on  them  too  dearly  borrowed,  he  might 
hare  stated  in  candour  what  were  the  alleged  happy  results  of  the  out- 
lay I     (Vide  Mr.  Russell's  Letter,  p.  33.) 

A  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  chapter  of  financial  review,  with 
which  Mr.  Prinsep  closes  his  book,  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  per- 
formance. We  cannot  highly  compliment  him  on  the  style  or  matter 
of  this  chapter  of  finance.  Itoontaios  nothing  particularly  dear,  nothing 
ijovel,  except  a  wire-drawn  distinctioQ  in  the  outset  between  revenue  in 
India  and  in  Europe,  which  we  thiols  more  fanciful  than  accurate— at 
least  in  the  conclusions  which  the  author  seems  inclined  to  deduce  from 
it.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this  theory,  which  amounts  to  this  : 
that  whereas  in  Europe  revenue  is  a  sum  raised  in  various  ways  la  defray, 
the  public  expenses,  in  India  it  is  an  ahsolute  rental  of  determinata 
amount,  out  of  which  the  sovereign  spends  no  more  than  he  is  obliged  to 
spend  for  the  pubUc,  and  hoards  or  lavishes  the  rest.     He  says : — 

"  It  is  lo  be  observed  that  the  revnoue  of  India  is  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
aniirely,  an  absolute  pn^rly  atiacbinfi  to  the  posieuion  of  the  eouDtiy.  Its 
amount  is  not  regulated,  as  in  England  and  raost  European  countries,  by  any 
ilirect  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  Instead  of  detarmining,  in  the  firet 
instance,  the  amount  required  for  civil  and  military  charges,  or  tor  other  dis- 
bursements of  ttie  year,  and  thpn  settling  the  nays  and  means  by  which  this 
specific  amount  shall  be  levied,  the  finance  of  India  begins  at  the  other  end. 
The  revenue  is  fixed  and  certain)  if  the  charges  can  be  brought  below  it,  the 
surplus  is  net  profit  to  the  Company  or  to  the  nation.  If,  on  Ac  other  hand,  a 
war,  or  other  temporarv  exigency,  demands  a  larfi;er  ecpenditure  than  the  fiied 
revenue  of  the  year,  the  Government  has  not  the  option  of  providing  for  its 
wants  by  fiesh. taxation;  the  only  expedient  is  to  anticipate  some  of  the  exist- 
ing revenue  by  a  loan  on  the  terms  of  the  day.''    Tlie  debt  of  India  is  thus 

7  Tbii  !■  «  roundabout  war  of  cKpressinf  a  feet  which  otifht  be  much  mora' 
clearly  staled  as  fullnwg  :— In  India,  ai  every  where  ell«  under  a  deipotiBm, 
the  GovemmeDt  dues  unt  exiit  fur  the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  bul  the  peiiple  are 
regarderl,  like  oien,  sherp,  and  asses,  merely  as  a  suiirce  or  gratiBcaLion  and 
profit  to  tbetr  rulers.  The  latter  consider  tbeinielvea  rntitleil  by  divioe  right  to 
demand  from  iheir  subjects  as  much  homage,  service,  and  rsvenue  as  it  is  possihls 
fpr  (hem  to  pay  ;  and  there  being  no  popular  check,  as  in  aooie  Eurupean  ciiDDtrieh, 
uo  the  nmuuiit  uf  eiactiun,  it  is  causequeutly  kept  always  at  a  maiiiimm-  This 
it  what  Mr,  Prlniep  iiicaiiK  by  saying  the  revenue  is  "  dneii  and  certain."  It  is 
eerUin  that  the  tyrnDl  will  never  voluntarily  allow  any  remission  oF  taxes  ;  for 
even  if  they  produce  more  than  ii  necessary  to  dtfray  the  charges  of  the  slate, 
the  tyrant  will  put  the  Surplus  iota  bis  imu  poct^et,  «r  iuveut  uew  modes  ol 
squaiideriai;  it  away.  New  situ atians  will  becreatril;  uev  favourites  provided 
fur,  and  uU  otieo  farther  enriched  :  aud  nreiiiiums  will  he  ofEereJ  fur  new  plea-  ' 
mire<.  Kiit  the  ibought  wlU  never  once  occur  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
upprcisSd  people.  On  the  other  baud,  should  the  revenue  on  any  particulae 
ametgency  fall  short  of  tb«puhlic  charges,  being  already  at  a  maxiouim  it  .fau- 
na be  increased;  the  Gm'ernment  coutinually  taking  all,  can.e>tvrt  Doihi;|ig 
more.  Thus  ihe  revenue  is  tixed,  by  the  uiifeeline  avarice,  pnifusiuo  and  pfu; 
Rigacy  which  are  let  loose,  and  priy  uncontrolled  upon  mankind  wherever 
people  are  taxed  without  tiieir  own  content-  But  although  the  screw  of  the 
exchequer  is  never  retaard,  the  revenue  is  still  liable  to  deralration,  both  (em- 
purury  and  pennanent,  from  public  calamities  or  national  decay.  At  the  same 
time,  astlili  extreme  eiaetiun  prevents  the  grontth  uf  puhlic  wealtbj  the  revenue 
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a  i&origmge  9n  Ihe  Govemnieiit  income,  incurced  either  for  its  preaervatioit  or 
improvement,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  fiirtlier  income;  and  the  question, 
«b«tber  BDv  particular  roeanirtei  hai«  been  ntlended  with  flnancial  benefit,  ii 
(CMlrable  by  the  timple  calculation  of  nhelhei  the  set  revenue  produced  is 
worthy  the  outldy.  At  the  same  lime,  the  taxation  heiag  always  the  same, 
whatMerer  may  tw  the  expenditure,  the  debt  has  nothinft  of  the  character  of  an 

Stional  alleviation  of  the  burdeua  of  the  present  generatioa,  by  throwing  aomc 
ditloiial  load  on  tiiturity,  whicli  is  the  aevcripiion  given  of  Uie  public  debts 
of  most  European  stales. 

"  In  describing  the  Indian  revenue  as  hxed  and  inalienable  pronerty  attaching 
to  the  Government  of  the  coaatry,  we  by  no  means  meant  that  the  income  was 
eenain,  and  not  liable  to  fluctuation.  Putting  out  of  the  question  its  liability 
to  increase  or  diminish,  from  the  effect  of  good  or  bad  management,  the 
levenae  consist*  of  varioui  items,  which,  ^m  natural  causes,  are  more  or  less 
productive  in  particular  years ;  and  there  are  some  peculiarly  Tariable  from 
tbeit  dependence  on  the  coune  of  tr«de,  vid  the  price  of  atiiclw  in  foreign 

"  As  the  most  importtnl,  and  yielding  nearly  two^itds  of  ihe  total  recfiptt, 
ve  have  placed  the  land-revenue  first.  Every  one  knows  that  this  il«m,  in- 
ttead  of  being  like  the  land-tax  in  England,  a  rateable  impost  on  the  income 
derived  fiom  the  rents  of  land,  is  in  India  the  belter  part,  and  sometimes  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  rent  portion  of  the  produce,  llie  Govemment  does  not  claim 
10  be  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  acknowledges  this  right  to  be  in  the  possessors, 
who  may  do  what  they  please  with  the  land,  llie  m^tment  of  the  Gkivem- 
BMBtdues,  howerer,  is  the  condition  of  their  po»se«iion,  and  the  remainder  only 
of  the  reals,  after  these  diall  be  satisfied,  d  die  property  of  the  occupants; 
Subject  to  this  condition,  the  land  is  inherited,  sold,  mortgaged,  or  given  away ; 
and  into  wiosoever  hands  it  passes,  the  Govenuuent  portion  must  first  be  sel 
apart  from  the  produce;  for  nothing  but  the  act  of  the  Government  can  alienate 
its  iadejiiaibtt  right*  thereto.  Such  being  the  recognised  state  of  landed  pro- 
perty m  India,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  avidity  with  which  schemes  of  eon- 
quest  have  been  puisued  there  in  all  ages.  The  subjugation  of  any  European 
Slate  would  give  the  pou-er  and  perhaps  the  right*  of  imposing  contributions 
and  taxes  to  support  the  conquermg  army ;  but  their  amount  is  limited  to  the 
pay  of  that  army,  or  to  some  other  specific  object;  '"  and  each  lequisition  tbr 
a  supply  being  fell  as  a  new  and  grievous  impost,  the  yoke  which  is  attended 
with  such  a  consequence  is  always  galling  and  insupportable  lo  the  cotiquered. 
In  India,  however,  the  tiling  is  already  done  to  our  hand.  The  displacement  of 
the  old  government  leifves  the  new  in  possession  of , its  land-rents;  Ijiese  being 
BO  one  else's  property,  fall  naturally  as  the  conqueror's  prize."" 

Wf  t*T  test  chance  of  future  improvement  tban  if  it  were  m>ire  moderate.  But 
the  future  iucreaRe  ur  diminutiuii  of  the  produce  of  the  estate  in  of  little  uiOBMOt 
tn  tbi>tc  who  src  allowed  at  Ibe  present  moment  !□  tkiui  nff  the  fat  of  the  land, 
provided  it  he  not  eihauated  Ml  Ihe  yf  ar  lfl.t3.  If  we  had  not  puteea^ed  for 
Cnttaiie*  a  Houie  of  CummoDi  ti>  proleci  the  ualional  prupcrty  froai  ifce  rvpoci^ 
of  ihe  Guvernmeat,  wuuld  t-real  Britain  have  beeu  at  Ibis  moment,  the  creatrtli 
kaliiHi  on  earth,  aoaJ,  alihoufb  a«t  one-third  Ihe  iIkc,  al.le  to  raise  a  revcDue 
triplir  that  uf  litdia,  which  ii  continually  overtaxed! 

'  The  right  af  the  «iron[«sl  !— what  else.' 

*  ■*  Power  "  and  "  right  "  sre  evidently  very  Dearly  synonymous  with  our 

>*  And  what  limi^  lb*  sise  of  the  army,  or  the  amount  of  in  pay,  or  the  eitrut 
of  the  charges  for  other  special  ohjecti  I  .  Cod  hais  mercy  upon  a  people  who 
W*«  p»  better  security  aiBiustetceisiveesactiajiil  Kven  the  East  India  Com- 
;<iiy  will  ueter  t«ek  more  rewiiue  than  they  L-aii/xd  usei  (ur. 

"  Tbat  is  to  say,  the  people  uf  I  HdiA  baviiiche«n  leogluarrd  to  a  most  opprei- 
tive  riaction  of  revenue  by  their  Tormer  tyrants,  are  well  prepared  t»  sulfer  its 
cootiouauce  by  u>.    "  The  thing  it  done  tu  uur  lianJi :  "  their  neck  ii  happily 
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Now,  on  the  last  portioo  of  this  extrapt  we  ma^  oWrve,  that  it.would 
•eem,  if  Dot  to  cut  away  the  fouodatioD  from  uoder  the  author's  theory 
of  Indian  fioance,  at  leaat  to  do  away  with  any  practical  conBequences 
sapposed  to  result  from  the  "  taxation  being  always  the  same,"  (p.  423.) 
Income  beina;  liable  to  fluctuation  from  "  various  itema "  besides  the 
land-tax.'  p.  426.  In  the  table  immediately  following,  these  "  rariauB 
items  "  are  to  the  single  item  of  land-revenue  almost  in  the  ratio  of  3  to 
4},  the  total  of  the  former  being  near  5  crores,"  and  the  latter  little  more 
than  7  crores  of  rapees ; — «o  much  for  taxation  beb((  fixed,  and  taxation 
being  absolute  aud  attached  to  the  soil.  To  what  then,  in  effect,  doa 
the  author's  distinction  avail  him  ?  Doubtless  in  the  time  ofoiir  prede- 
cessors they  extorted  the  last  fraction  they  could  squeeze  from  the  soil, 
of  which  they  pocketed  the  net  produce,  and  thus  they  kept  the  conntry 
in  so  impoverished  n  condition  that  it  could  yield  little  or  nothing  of 
indirect  taxation.  We  follow  the  example  with  emulous  closeness;  but 
fyt.  Lord  Comwallis's  limitation  of  the  Bengal  land-rerenue,  and  the 
capital  and  exertions  of  a  handfal  of  scarcely  tolerated  European  traders 
and  planters,  our  revenue  receipts  would  have  Utile  to  boast  of  beyond 
the  "  items  "  of  our  barbarous  predecessois,  except  our  scandalous  and 
rapacious  monopolies.  But  it  is  needless  to  refine  on  the  origin  and 
priority  of  taxation  and  expenditure.  In  every  country,  the  government 
takes  all  that  it  can  extort,  by  fair  means  'or  foul,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and;  if  not  prevented,  will  keep  aod  expend  all  that  it  geta,  making  new 
charges  if  the  old  ones  suffice  not  to  exhaust  the  revenue.  In  India, 
whether  under  the  Mogul  or  the  East  India  Company,  the  people  hare 
no  voice— no  means  of  reclamation — no  faculty  of  resistance,  but  in  the 
laat  extremity  of  des[>air.  In  the  Mogul  limes,  the  surplus  of  revenue 
beyond  expenses  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  sovereign,  aud  was  (even 
when  hoarded)  sooner  or  later  disbursed  in  the  country.  Under  our 
regimen,  unfortunate  India,  as  Colonel  Matthew  Stewart  obserrea  in 
his  truly  admirable  pamphlet  lately  reviewed — unfortunate  India  doei 
not  obtain  the  slender  benefit  of  this  return  of  taxation  in  fertihziog 
showers  of  domestic  consumpdon  and  expenditure,  but  the  surplus  is 
carried  out  of  the  country  to  a  foreign  land  ;  then  what  remains,  after 
paying  for  supplies,  pensions,  and  indispensable  charges,  is  consumed  in 
the  inordinate  expenses  and  needless  profusion  of  a  double  Government 


wetthiTileDedto  thoyoke!  Ttierc fort,  thus e  nlionnwkeep  ilou  Ihink  they  have 
an  "  iudefessiUe  right  "  to  picserve  undiini Dished  its  galling  vai^l ! 
■■Namely..    Customs      72,08,000       Land  Revenue   ....    7,59,41/100 
»*ni-  „  ,  ,,,.<  JSattt     .  2,04.TS,000  Outafnhich, however, 

MONOPOLIES,  "lopiu^    _  1,29,70.000  deduct sijer and ab- 

General  .     27,60.000  kBroe.swaethinere- 

JadicM.-!      5,5S,n00  sembliDC  excise    or 

Marine    .       Si'tSiOOO  licenses  for  sniril*, 

Misrcllaueuuji       5,35,000  abcavalas,  aad  other 

'  tma'l  duiiei    ....  4^,67,000 


4,tG,88,O0O  Net      7,13,74,000 
drawn  from  land- rent. 
7,13,74,000    Net  Und-renl  receipts;  direct  laxation. 
4,16,BB,000 
45,67,000 
—— 4,9-2,5^,00)     Recei|>ts  bo/  from  land;  indirect  taxation, . 
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in  England  to  pla^  the  farce  of  checkiag  one  another,  and  bo  co-operate 
in  the  grand  work  of  delusion  and  mystei?  in  respect  to  India! 

Equally  inaccnrata  appear  to  ns  Mr.  Prinsep's  notions  as  to  the  supe- 
rior attnctions,  in  the  sight  of  conquerors,  of  a  revenue  derived  from 
engroaung  the  rent  of  land.  Elerated  characters,  we  apprehend,  of  this 
description  are  not  very  likely  to  trouble  themselves  greatly  aa  to  the 
lourcet  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  they  meditate  subjugating  by  the 
ble«ing  of  God.  Amount  is  more  likely  to  be  the  question  with  them — 
the  quantum  rather  than  the  quomodo.  If  the  conquered  nation  yielded 
in  previous  years  a  certaJn  gross  revenue,  and  had  expended  it  on  its 
own  establishments,  when  "  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  he  will,  aa 
■ore  aa  2  and  2  do  not  make  4  in  the  arithmetic  of  revenue,  make  the 
country,  by  some  means  or  any  means,  yield  at  least  the  same  amount, 
and  probably  a  great  deal  bMides,  in  the  shape  of  contributions  and 
extras.  The  only  difference  in  the  "  arrangements  "  would  be,  tfaat  the 
sums  levied  would  go  to  pay  the  conquering  troops  and  administration, 
instead  of  those  of  the  Indigenes,  escaped,  killed  off,  or  dismissed ;  and 
probably  a  net  surplus  inight  be  reserved  for  the  chief  himself,  or  sent 
to  gratify  his  own  loving  subjects  at  home.  Of  wiiat  import  then  is  it 
whether  this  revenue  came  originally  from  land-rent  or  poll-tax,  or  indi- 
rect imposts?  Certes,  an  impost  on  a  cuhivator's  gross  produce,  especially 
if  it  is  variable,  by  a  turn  of  the  fiitcal  screw,  accoidiug  to  the  huioane 
lyotivaTTy  notions  of  Cobnet  T.  Munro,  patronized  by  Mr.  Piinaep's 
masters,  is  just  as  likely  to  give  dissatisfaction  to  the  taxee  as  an 
additional  anna  in  the  rupee  on  the  old  transit  duties,  or  an  extra 
duty  on  spirits !  As  to  the  taxer,  the  barbarian  conqueror,  what 
poasible  preference  can  he  have  for  land-revenue,  if  the  amount  in  all 
eases  be  the  same?  But  from  the  context,  we  suspect  that  in  this  pas* 
sage  our  author  not  only  supposet  a  barbarous  Oriental  conqueror  to  pre- 
fer land- revenue  before  any  other,  but  does  himself  thbik  that  invaders 
would  gain  more  by  their  eater[»'ize  in  a  country  where  the  land-rent 
alone  forms  the  revenue,  than  in  one  where  the  reMurces  of  the  state 
ariae  from  indirect  taxation.  Land  tribute  is  naturally  the  firet  and  most 
ancient  object  of  the  primitive  financier.  In  rude  times,  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  object  of  taxation  than  land  and  palli,  and  if  they  be  too  rigor- 
ously dealt  with  for  a  continuance,  no  other  object  fit  for  the  taxgatherer 
can  grow  up,  because  society  stands  still,  or  advances  slowly;  all  means 
of  accumulating  capital  being  fore^alled.  If  Mr.  Priusep  desires  to  see 
a  lively  picture  of  the  comparative  wealth,  prosperity,  and  revenue- 
capa&i/tfiei  of  a  country  where  the- stale  does  not  levy  the  rent  of  land, 
and  of  those  barbarous  polities,  where  that  rude  form  of  revenue  prevsila 
to  tbe  impoverishment  of  the  country — ^let  him  read  old  Bernier's  admi- 
rable letter  to  the  Lord  Colbert,  or  the  whole  of  that  sagacioua  traveller's 
account  of  the  Mogul  empire;  or  let  him  ask  himself,  what  is  the  boasted 
noes  revenue  of  India  at  this  day,  compared  with  that  of  countries  in 
Eurt^  not  approaching  to  it  in  sixe  or  population?  But  perhaps  he  is 
a  believer  iu  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  something  seen  liar  in  India  which 
prerents  it*  advancing  in  the  arts  and  wants  of  civilised  life;  that  its 
stationary  condition  is  not  the  effect  of  its  position  under  a  politico- 
mercantile  monopoly,  or  of  restricting  the  resort  of  European  intelligence, 
capital  and  industry,  and  keeping  the  persons  and  property  of  those  who 
do  resort  in  insecurity  under  a  government  of  arbitrary  power  and  coD- 
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Hqusot  wuiOB  and  caprice ',  Throngbout  nil  thk  work,  th«  |iroducti(>a 
of  wt  iDdian  upirant  to  the  fint  political  employinenta,  then  u  not  ana 
wj)rd  or  ^uaiop  to  the  topic  of  ColomzatJou — scarulj  one  generous  look 
fbrward  to  a  higher  and  better  system  —  to  the  developmeDt  of  the 
rwcMUces  of  the  country,  and  improvement  of  the  people;  nothing,  at  any 
rale,  but  the  moat  vague  generalitiea  and  barren  common-places.  His 
ibdifference  as  well  as  inaccuracy  in  discussing  tbe  origin,  amouot,  and 
e0ectt  of  the  detestable  salt  monopoly,  and  the  rapacious  extension  of  the 
opium  monopoly  among  the  too  happy  and  loo  rich  netc  subjects  and 
allies  of  tbe  Company  in  Ceotrat  India,  are  Temarkable  even  in  a  gentle- 
man of  their  service,  well  steeled,  we  presume,  by  early  habit,  against 
libeial  and  £iuropeiat  views  of  the  condition  of  Native  society. 


THB    NOBTH-BA3T  TRADE. 


Merbilv,  menilv,  the  good  »hip  goes. 

Like  a  sea-bird  o  er  the  sea. 

Swift  IS  in  spring  llie  voung  red  roes 

Go  bonnding  o'er  the  lea ; 

As  sibe  stoops  before  the  northern  wind, 

The  curHnj;  wsTea  are  left  briiind ) 

But  the  gallant  Albscoce, 

With  dan  and  bound, 

like  a  new  slipi  bound, 

Still  swims  abreast  hui  prore. 


Is  daziling  white  as  n 

When  they  cover  Uie  : 

lUk  of  the  southern  breeie  that  breathe* 

Above  the  garden's  Sowery  wreathes ; 

But  give  me  the  fresh  north  blast. 

The  whistling  gale 

Tbat  lilla  the  sail, 

And  bends  the  quivering  mast. 

Merrily,  merrily,  the  good  ship  goes, 
She  feels  the  brave  blast  now, 
Bfnieaih  her  stem  the  breakers  close, 
Which  she  dashes  from  her  bow. 
trough  rattling  block,  and  creaking  shroud, 
The  merry  wind  pipes  clear  and  luud ; 
And  the  naves  of  the  glorious  sea 


Beii4*rd  Wv(!|.ii 
Al  Sea,  Jan.  9,1024. 
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BAHAMA   ISIANPS — CRUBLTT   OF   SPANIARDS — BLACK    BBARD 
THE  PIRATE — NAVAL  AND    MlLlTAIty   HEROISM. 

The  Bahamu  will  always  be  remarkable  in  the  hlstiiry  of  the  New 
Woild,  froio  having  beeo  one  of  t]ie  first  pointi  in  the  discoTcnea  of  Co- 
hmbiu,  on  an  expedition  of  the  greatest  enterpiize  and  importance  that 
WiB  ever  undertaken  un  the  seas.  At  that  time  they  were  filled  with  in- 
habitants who  welcomed  his  arrival  on  their  humble  shores  with  pleasure 
and  faoepilalitj',  but  whose  race  have  nearly  become  extinct,  by  being 
dragged  from  their  native  shores  by  the  merdless  ambition  and  avaric« 
of  their  European  viaitorv.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  on  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  thi>  unsuspecdng  but  devoted  people,  were  never  satisfied 
with  looking  at  them  ;  they  knelt  down,  lifted  up  their  hand*,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God,  inviting  one  another  to  admire  the  "  heavenly  men."  But 
a  few  years  afterwards,  thpse  heavenly  men  found  it  convenient  to  trans- 
port them  by  force  or  artifice  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola ;  a  mea- 
nre,  to  which  the  court  of  Spain  was  tempted  to  give  its  assent  by  th^ 
plausible  suggestion,  tliat  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  civiliring 
and  instructing  them  in  the  Chrigtian  religion  :  a  specimen  of  their  man- 
ner of  doing  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  conduct  of  Piiarro's  exp«i- 
dition  to  Peru. 

Under  this  artful  pretence,  the  whole  population  of  the  Bahama  ialands 
were  transported  to  Hispaniola.  So  exalted  was  the  opinion  which  thia 
sfmple  people  entertained  of  their  destroyers,  and  so  strong  and  universal 
is  the  persuasion  of  the  human  mind,  that  a  destiny  awaits  It  beyond  the 
nisenes  and  disappointments  of  its  present  bounded  existence,  that  many 
of  the  Indians  were  induced  wi^h  cheerfulness  to  abandon  their  homes, 
under  a  persuasion  that  they  should  meet  in  a  happier  country  the  spirits 
of  their  deceased  friends,  with  whom  the  Spaniards  represented  them- 
selves as  living  ia  a  slate  of  society.  As  the  situation  of  these  lEtands,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  invited  acontinual intercourse  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  probably  subsisted,  in  a  great  measure,  on  fish,  one  may  justly 
pcetame  they  were  principally  devoted  to  a  maritime  Hfe.  Some  of  their 
canoes  wore  large  enough  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  persona.  Indeed,  many 
conrinciag  proofs  of  their  intrepidity  and  exp^ness  in  the  water  occur- 
red after  their  transportation  to  St.  Domingo  ;  when,  finding  the  delusion 
which  had  been  practised  to  decoy  them  from  their  nadve  country,  they 
made  every  effort  to  regain  it,  in  which,  though  some  few  succeeded,  Mill 
mote  were  frustrated  in  their  design  by  the  vigilance  of  tbeir  tyrants ;  by 
whom  it  was  often  their  cruel  fortune  to  be  carried  back  again  to  a  country 
which  they  so  much'  detested,  and  where  they  were  doomed  to  eternal 
riavery.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  had  rendered  them  so 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  that  they  considered  it  an  act  of  justice 
Id  nae  any  stratagem  for  their  deetruction,  and  carried  their  hatred  of 
then  to  the  grave.  On  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Cuba,  in  ISIl, 
a  mimber  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  their  slavery  in  St.  Domingo, 
were  found  in  their  retreat,  under  the  government  tif  a  caciqne,  named 
Hatoey.  trbo,  -with  maay  of  his  followers,  were  taken  in  the  woods  and 
condemned  to  be  burned.  When  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and 
Q3 
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waitcil  only  for  the  kindUog  of  the  fire,  a  priest  advanced  toivards  him  with 
a  crucifix,  and  proposed  thi-  ccremany  of  bapUsin,  ae  a  means  of  eatering 
the  Chtistiao  paradise.  "  Are  there,"  aaid  the  cacique,  "  any  Spaniard* 
in  that  happy  place  V  "  Yes,"  replied  the  priest.  "  I  will  not  then," 
returned  the  Indian,  "  go  to  a  place  where  1  should  be  in  danger  of  meet- 
ing one  of  them.  I'alk  to  me  no  more  of  your  religion,  but  leare  me  to 
die  in  peace ! " 

Although  the  island  of  New  Providence  was  visited  by  Columbua  at 
early  as  1492,  yet  so  much  was  the  public  attention  engrossed  by  the 
valuable  countries  to  which  he  afterwards  directed  bis  course,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  island  was  attributed  to  an  English  navigator,  Captain 
William  Sayle,  driven  there  in  the  year  16C7  on  his  passage  to  Carolina, 
Prom  the  fortunate  preservatioo  which  on  that,  or  a  subsequent  voyage, 
he  experienced  in  this  island  from  shipwreck.  Captain  Sayle  was  induced 
to  call  it  Providence.  As  the  same  name,  however,  had  been  given  to 
a  district  of  country  on  the  coast  of  our  northern  settlements  in  America, 
this,  as  the  latest  discovery,  was  most  probably  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  New ;  or  else  in  contradistinction  to  the  island  of  Old  Provi- 
dence, lying  west  of  the  Mosquito  shore.  Prom  the  representation  which 
(his  gentleman  made  on  his  return  home,  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina, 
{of  which  colony  he  was  afterwards  made  Governor,)  New  Providence, 
with  the  other  Bahama  islands,  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle  and  five  other  proprietary  lords.  Shortly  after  its  location, 
some  emigrants  ft'om  England  and  the  other  colonies  in  America  having 
settled,  or  proposing  to  fonn  a  settlement  on  the  island,  in  the  year  1672, 
Mr.  Collingworth  was  sent  out  to  superintend  the  infant  colony  at 
Nassau.  Some  misunderstanding,  however,  taking  place,  he  was  after- 
wards seized  by  the  licentious  inhabitants  (probably,  for  the  most  part, 
pirates)  and  transported  to  Jamaica.  Although  the  proprietary  lords, 
some  years  after,  sent  out  a  successor  to  Mr.  Colliugivorth,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  eneigetic  efforts  to  repress  such  audacities  in 
future;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  were  more  interested  to  inflict  an  exem- 
plary vengeance  on  a  colony  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  their 
valuable  possestions,  committed  incessant  depredations  on  its  commerce, 
made  frequent  attempts  to  exterminate  the  settlement  at  Nassau.  From 
this  motive,  combined  with  the  jealousy  they  always  entertained  of  the 
colonization  of  any  other  nation,  in  a  part  of  the  globe  which  they  consi- 
dered as  exclusively  their  own,  in  one  of  their  descents  on  Nassau,  it  is  said, 
they  actually  roaited  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Governor.  But  the  pirates,  whose 
loss  of  property  was  easily  replaced  by  the  means  by  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally acquired,  were  no  sooner  dispersed  than  they  returned  to  th«r 
favourite  asylum;  and  the  only  permanent  effect  produced  by  these 
efforts  was,  a  more  malignant  hatred  against  their  invaders — cherished 
even  to  this  day ;  for  no  where  in  the  West  Indies  are  the  Spaniards  so 
much  detested  as  in  the  Bahamas. 

In  a  course  of  years,  several  governors  were  appointed  successively, 
but  there  is  little  to  be  found  in  their  proceedings  either  interesting  or 
curious.  On  arriving  at  this  remote  government,  they  were  ei^er  inti- 
midated  by  the  licentious  colonists,  or  suffered  with  them  the  vengeance 
which  the  cruel  and  exasporated  Spaniards  were  invited  to  inflict  npoa 
this  seUlement,  by  the  symptoms  of  its  growing  prosperity.    la  the  lut 
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aUftck,  in  the  year  1708,  th%  French  united  with  the  Spanianls.  The 
negroes  were  taken  off,  and  the  inhabitants,  vho  had  secreted  themsehes 
io  the  woods,  afterwards  retired  to  Caiolioa.  l>revious  to  this  epoch,  the 
•ettlers  anioant«d  to  about  a  thoosand  in  number  on  the  islands ;  and 
tome  promiaiDg  attempts  had  been  made  to  cultivate  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
prorisioDs.  Mr.  Birch;  the  succeeding  Governor  who  visited  Providence, 
Ibund  it  totally  uninhabited,  and  haviog  eDcamped  for  some  time  in  the 
woods,  returned  to  England. 

The  pirates,  however,  who  had  become  at  this  period  more  numerous 
and  formidable  than  ever,  finding  the  place  deserted,  returoed,  aftei 
their  eucceasful  vojages,  to  riot  at  Nassau  in  every  species  of  debauchery 
and  excess.  The  history  of  their  lives  -  is  replete  with  those  iastauces  of 
eaterprize  and  ferocity  which  characterise  the  actions  of  brave  unedu- 
cated men.  Hostes  htmmni  ijenerii,  they  attacked  and  plundered  the 
vessels  of  every  nation  they  met,  without  excepting  even  their  owd.  At 
length  the  impudence  and  success  of  ooe,  amongst  other  notorious  leaders, 
had  so  much  attracted  the  public  notice,  that  his  Miyesty  George  I.,  at 
the  aolicitation  of  the  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool,  was  induced  to 
tend  out  a  respectable  armament  under  that  intrepid  navigator.  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers,  with  a  determination  to  reduce  the  colony  to  obedience ; 
bat  before  their  arrival,  John  Teach,  niuk-named  Black  Beard,  the 
leader  of  the  pirates,  had  met  his  fate,  and  his  followers  were  conse- 
quently dispersed  in  their  flight  for  safety. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whose  name  is  still  iamiliar  to,  and  whose 
person  is  even  remembered  by,  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Nassau, 
had  united  in  his  fortunes  a  desperate  and  formidable  gang  of  pirates, 
Myliog  himself  their  commodore,  and  assuming  the  authority  of  a  legiti' 
mate  chief.  Under  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  was  rooted  up  by  a  hurricane 
hut  a  few  years  since,  he  used  to  sit  in  council  amongst  his  banditti, 
concerting  or  promulgating  his  plans,  and  exercising  the  authority  of  a 
legitimate  chief  and  despotic  sovereign.  His  piracies  were  oAen  carried 
on  uear  the  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  where  he 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  In  person,  as  well  as  disposition,  this 
desperado,  who  was  a  native  of  Engluid,  seems  to  have  been  qualified 
far  a  gang  of  thieves.  The  effect  of  his  beard,  which  gave  a  natural 
ferocity  to  his  countenance,  he  was  always  solicitous  to  heighten,  by  suf- 
ferity  it  to  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  twisting  it  about  in  small 
tails  like  a  Eamillies  wig,  whence  he  derived  the  name  of  Black  Beard, 
Hia  portrait,  in  time  of  action,  is  described  as  that  of  a  complete  fury : 
with  three  brace  of  pistols  in  holsterst  slung  over  his  shoulders  like  ban- 
doliera,  and  lighted  matches  under  his  bat  sticking  out  over  each  of  his 
eara.  AU  authority,  as  well  as  admiration  among  the  pirates,  was  ac- 
cmded  to  those  who,  in  outraging  humanity,  displayed  the  greatest  auda- 
city and  extravagance.  Black  Beard's  pretensions  to  an  elevated  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  his  associates  may  he  conceived  from  the  character 
of  his  jokes.  Having  often  exhibited  himself  before  them  as  a  demon, 
he  determined  once  to  show  them  a  hell  of  his  own  crearion  :  for  this 
purpose,  be  collected  a  quantity  of  sulphur  and  combustible  materials 
between  the  decks  of  his  vessel ;  when,  kindling  a  flame,  and  shutting 
down  the  hatches  upon  hia  crew,  he  involved  himself  with  them  literally 
ia  fm  and  briuulpne.    With  oaths  and  frantic  gestures  be  then  itctM 
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flie  part  of  the  devil,  u  little  affected  by  the  smoke  aa  if  he  had  beed 
bora  in  the  infernal  legioDs,  till  hit  conipabiona,  nearij  suffocated  mtA 
foinliiig,  compelled  him  to  release  them.  His  conTivial  hdmonr  wan  of  a 
similar  cast :  in  one  of  his  ecstaciea,  while  heated  with  liquor,  and  sitting 
in  his  cabin,  he  took  a  pistol  in  each  band,  then,  cocking  them  under  the 
table,  blew  ont  the  candle,  and,  cnMsing  his  hands,  fired  on  eadi  side  at 
his  companioiu,  one  of  whom  received  a  shot  which  maimed  him  f<^  life. 
His  gallantry,  also,  was  of  the  same  complexioit  as  this  rein  of  humour  t 
he  had  fourteen  wives,  if  they  may  be  so  called  ;  but  hie  conduct  to  ooe 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  too  unfeeling;  and  too  unmanly  to  admit  of 
description,  though  not  to  be  wondered  at  from  such  a  character. 

The  English  dovemment,  having  determined  to  clear  the  sea  of  these 
ruffians,  directed  some  ships  of  war  to  effect  that  pm'poM  in  the  eariy 
j)art  of  the  last  century.  Black  Beard  was  at  that  time  lurking  in  a 
small  vessel  in  the  creeks  and  shftllows  of  an  inlet  near  Cape  Hatteras,  in 
North  Carolina :  hut  the  chief  magistntte  of  that  province  having  long 
connived  at  his  robberies,  the  euffereni  gave  information  to  the  Governor 
tit  Vii^nia  and  the  naval  force  on  that  Btation  directed  to  asust  in  the 
ex tenni nation  of  the  ptmteE.  The  intrepidity  displayed  in  this  service  by 
a  lieutenant  of  the  name  of  Maynard,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  rover, 
and  in  a  belter  cause,  deserves  a  circumstantial  relatiob. 

From  the  nature  of  Black  Beard's  position,  in  a  sloop  of  llltls  draught 
of  w^ter,  on  a  coast  abounding  with  creeks,  and  remarkaUe  for  thb  nuiA* 
her  aiid  intricacy  of  its  shoah,  with  which  he  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted,  it  was  deemed  impoasiUe  to  approach  him  in  vesaala  of  any 
ferce.  Two  hired  sloops  were  AeMefore  manned  from  the  Pexrl  and  Une 
fixates  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  put  under  Combiwid  of  the  gslluit 
officer  before  named,  with  ittstructioiMi  to  hunt  dotva  and  deatroy  this 
pirate  wherever  he  should  be  found.  On  the  I'i'th  of  November,  1718, 
this  force  sailed  from  Jctmes  River,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  SlMcame  to 
an  inlet  in  North  Carolina,  where  Black  Beard  was  disoovered  at  a  dir- 
tance  lying  in  wait  for  his  prey.  The  sadden  appearancs  of  an  enemy 
preparing  to  attack  him  occasioned  some  sntprise ;  but  his  stoop  meodtllig 
several  guns,  and  being  manned  with  twenty-five  of  his  despent*  Atl- 
lowcrs,  he  deietmined  to  make  a  resolute  defence ;  abd,  havlRg  )Hif)*rtd 
his  vessel  over-night  for  action,  sat  down  to  his  bottle,  stimuUdng  Ibb 
spirits  to  that  pitch  of  phrcniy  by  whi6h  only  he  could  reacue  bims^fn 
a  contest  for  life.  Being  in  Occracocke  inlet,  a  Uttte  to  the  Mtttfaw^rd 
of  Cape  Hatteras,  the  navigatian  of  which  is  extremely  difBcult,  MkT- 
nard's  sloops  were  repeatedly  grounded  in  their  approach ;  ivhih  the 
pirate,  with  his  experience  of  the  souudingit,  poaSeaeed  eotuidMAUe  ad- 
rantage  in  mancEUvring,  which  enabled  him  to  mniot^n  a  mBniug  fight. 
His  vessel,  however,  having  io  her  turn  grounded,  and  a  doae  eagag»- 
ment  becoming  now  inevitable,  he  reserved  her  guns  to  pour  in  a  d^ 
Btmctive  fire  on  the  sloops  as  they  advanced  to  board  hira>  TfattheMatte* 
cessfully  executed  that  twentv-nine  men  of  Maysard's  small  nuBihtr  wvre 
dther  killed  or  wounded  by  the  first  broadside,  and  one  of  the  rioepa  for 
a  time  disabled.  But  notwithstanding  this  seveKe  loss,  Ae  Ueutenant 
persevered  So  his  resolutifn  to  gtaf^e  with  his  enemy  or  puish  in  tlw 
attempt.  Observing  that  bis  own  rioop,  tvfaich  was  still  fit  for  aedota, 
drew  more  wiater  than  the  pirate  V,  he  ordered  all  her  baUast  to  be  Chrowa 
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Ml,  and  dirtcUn;;  his  mea  to  conceal  themsetres  bbtv&eh  detka,  took  the 
beFm  in  perun,  and  steered  directly  on  board  of  his  aiitagonist,  who  con- 
tinued inextricablv  fixed  on  the  shore.  This  desperate  wretch,  previdusl^ 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  determined  nercr  to  expiate  his  crimea  in  the 
hands  of  justice,  had  posted  one  of  his  banditti,  with  a  lighted  match 
over  his  powder  magazine,  to  blow  up  Ma  vessel  in  the  last  extremity. 
Lnckilj,  Id  this  desiim,  h6  was  discippoioted  by  hia  own  ardour  and  want 
of  ciFcomspection;  tot,  as  Maynard  approached,  having  begun  the  en- 
counter at  cloce  quarters  bj  throwing  upon  his  antagonist  a  number  of 
band-grenadoes,  of  his  own  composition,  which  produced  only  a  thick 
•moke,  and  conceiving,  from  theirdeatructive  agency,  the  sloopa' decks  had 
beeD  completely  cleared,  he  leaped  over  her  bows,  followed  by  twelve  of 
bis  men,  and  advanced  upon  the  Lieutenant,  who  waa  the  only  person 
dteo  ID  view.  But  the  men  instantly  springing  up  to  the  relief  of  their 
commander,  who  wu  now  furiously  beset,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
bis  life,  a  violent  contest  ensued.  Black  Beard,  after  seeing  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  destroyed  by  his  aide,  and  receiving  himself  repeated 
<nnindc,  at  length  stepping  back  to  cock  a  pistol,  fainted  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  exjured  on  the  spot.  Maynard  completed  his  victory  by  se- 
curing the  remainder  of  these  desperate  wretches,  who  were  compelled 
ta  sue  for  mercy. 

From  this  and  other  successful  efforts  of  the  British  navy,  an  Well  as  hia 
own  formidable  squadron.  Governor  Rogers,  on  hia  arrival  at  Providence, 
fonnd  very  little  resistance  to  hia  authority.  Vane,  one  of  the  pirates, 
who  was  then  in  the  harbour,  after  making  some  aho*  of  resistance,  Mt 
Are  to  his  ship,  and  retired  in  a  small  vessel  with  about  Gfty  of  his  men. 
The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  united  in  promoting  th6  Govemot'i 
tiewS  f6r  the  interest  and  defence  of  the  colony,  by  surrounding  the  dila- 
fddated  fortress  with  palisadoes,  clearing  the  pubtic  roads,  and  rebuilding 
the  tnwn,  which  a  few  years  before  had  been  laid  waste.  Sensible,  how- 
«nr,  that  persons  of  the  description  of  these  colonists  would  £nd  their 
most  natural  and  useful  occiqiation  on  the  sea,  he  encouraged  them  to 
adrenture  in  small  Veseek  on  trading  voyages.  Some  of  them  at  first 
diacovered  a  hankering  after  their  old  profession,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
HancM  ran  away  with  their  vessels,  but  were  afterwarda  consttained 
to  tetutn  and  submit.  Many  families  were  noW  induced  to  settle  at 
Nassau,  and  amongst  others,  for  some  time,  a  body  of  Germans  from  the 
Palatinate.  A  council  of  twelve  peraona  was  nominated  by  the  Governor 
to  assist  in  the  transaction  and  arrangement  of  public  concerns,  and  a 
ngnlar  militia  was  established  for  the  defence  of^  the  island.  The  po- 
pulation of  Nassau  was  at  that  time  about  1000  soula. 
.  After  the  , departure  of  Governor  Rogera,  the  history  of  this  island' 
affords  nothing  hut  the  detail  of  a  variety  of  local  disputes  and  inquie- 
tndes  under  his  successors,  which  have  almost  uniformly  disfigured  tna 
earlier  annals  of  our  colonial  establiahmenta.  In  the  year  1740,  Mr, 
firuce  was  sent  out,  aa  engineer,  to  fortify  the  town  and  harbciu'r  of 
Nassau. 

DnriM  the  early  part  of  the  American  war,  the  island  was  takeh  by 
a  small  force  nndei  Commodore  Hoakins,  and  abandoned  as  untenable. 
But  it  was  retaken  afterwards,  in  the  rear  1781,  by  the  Spaniards, 
aasiited  by  the  Americans,  and  retainea  during  the  remainder  of  the 
4rar.     Previous,  however,  to  the  ratification  of  the  tn^ty,  an  enterpriaiiig 
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young  officsr,  LieutenaDt- Colonel  Deve&ux,  of  the  SouthCBtolina  Militiai 
had  underUken,  with  abody  of  about  .^/I^  Tolunteers,  to  recover  the 
posEesdoD  of  the  island,  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  teven  hvndred 
Spanish  regular  troopB.  He  sailed  on  this  desperate  attempt  in  tvo 
anned  brigsntinea,  commanded  by  Captains  Dond  and  Fennell,  from 
St.  AiiguGtine  in  East  Florida;  and,  atler  picking  up  a  few  revruits, 
priucipally  negroes,  at  Bleiithera,  and  the  adjacent  island,  appeared  off 
the  key  which  forms,  the  harbour  of  Nassau,  on  the  east  of  the  town, 
towards  night.  The  conquest  of  a  fortified  island  by  so  disproportionate 
a  body  of  men  could  only  be  effected  by  consummate  ingenuity  and 
address.  The  men  were  landed  without  opposition  to  the  eastward  of 
Fort  Montague,  which  guards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  so  great  was  the  supineness  of  the  garrison,  that  when  the 
invaders  had  reached  the  ramparts,  the  sentinel  only  was  awake  to  defend 
them.  He  appeared  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  ready  to  blow  up 
the  fortress  in  cose  of  extremity.  But  Colonel  Devaux,  who  headed  tm 
attack,  before  he  could  recover  from  his  surprise,  sprang  upon  him,  and, 
frustrating  his  intention,  made  him  a  prisoner  with  the  sleeping  garrison. 
Having  thus  easily  possessed  himself  of  Fort  Montague,  Colonel  Devaux 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  took  a  position  in 
front  of  the  Governor's  house,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  Every 
artifice  was  used  to  deceive  the  Spaniards,  lioth  as  to  the  number  and 
descripdon  of  the  enemy  they  had  to  contend  with.  A  show  of  boats 
was  made,  continually  rowing  from  the  vessels  filled  with  men,  who  ap- 
parently landed,  but  in  fact  cuocealed  themselves  by  lying  down  as  ihey 
returned  to  the  vessels,  and  afterwards  made  their  appearance  as  a  fresh 
supply  of  troops  proceeding  to  disembark.  Men  of  straw,  it  is  said,  were 
dressed  out  to  increase  the  apparent  number  on  the  heights ;  and  some 
of  the  troops,  to  intimidate  the  Spaniards,  were  painted  and  disguised  as 
tbdr  inveterate  foes  the  Indians.  One  or  t«'o  galleys  in  the  harbour  had 
been  captured ;  and,  trusting  to  the  circumstances  in  his  favour.  Colonel 
Devaux  summoned  the  Governor  to  surrender,  with  a  pompous  descrip- 
tion of  his  formidable  force.  Some  hesitation  beii^  discovered,  the 
Colonel  seconded  his  overtures  with  a  well-directed  shot  at  the  Governor's 
hoose,  from  a  field-piece,  during  his  deliberation,  which  produced  an 
immediate  Ci^iitulatiop.  The  Spanish  troops,  in  laying  down  their  arms, 
it  is  said,  could  not  refrain  from  expressii^  the  utmost  mortification  and 
confuMon  as  they  surveyed  their  conqueror*,  not  only  so  inferior  in  pinnt 
of  numbers,  but  ludicrous  in  their  dress  and  military  appearance.  After 
this  period,  the  island  of  New  Providence  being  restored  to  Great  Britain, 
has  mcreased  in  wealth  and  coiisequence,  and  the  proprietary  lords  have 
relinquished  their  title  in  favour  of  the  crown. 

The  harbour  of  New  Providence,  to  which  the  early  settlement  and 
present  consequence  of  the  island  may  be  attributed,  is  formed  by  a  long 
key  or  slip  of  land  running  in  front  of  the  town  of  Nassau,  nearly  parallel 
with  its  length  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.  The  eastern  entrance  is  . 
extremely  shoal  and  intricate,  and  will  admit  only  small  coasters,  drog- 
hers, and  boats.  The  western  entrance  is  over  a  bar  of  about  sixteen 
feet  water,  between  the  western  extremity  of  Hc^  Island,  (the  key  in 
front  of  the  town,)  and  a  barren  rocld  called  Silver  Key,  from  an  o[»nioa 
that  moat  of  the  treasures  plundered  by  the  pirates  were  deposited  tbere, 
on  theii  abandoning  the  uland.    The  width  of  the  entrance  does~uot 
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exceed  half  a  cable's  length,  and  renders  the  harbour  difficult  of  access 
irith  a  head  wiod,  aa  a  veuel  baa  but  little  room  t)  turn  tn  windward, 
aad  the  prevailing  winds  being  caaierly,  occasions  often  a  slight  current 
&om  that  diiectton,  It  is  a  remaikable  fact,  that  this,  as  well  as  most 
others  of  the  West  Indin  islands,  rises  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea, 
ibr  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the  shore  no  soundings  can  be  obtained ; 
and  from  the  whiteness  of  the  rocks  below,  and  the  UDCommon  clearness 
of  the  water,  the  bottom  can  be  seen  fruui  tite  ship's  deck  as  soon  as  found 
with  tbe  lead.  The  colour  of  the  water  instantly  changes  from  a  deep 
azure  tn  a  bright  and  whitish  green,  which  gives  occasion  to  all  the 
maritinDe  natives  to  describe  soundings  by  saying  the  vessel  is  in  while 
^  water;  and  throughout  tbe  harbour  of  New  Providence,  whose  greatest 
depth  is  fr(«n  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  a  dollar  might  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished at  tbe  bottom— the  water  is  so  beautifully  and  purely  trans- 
parent. 

Tbe  body  of  the  town  of  Nassau  is  on  tbe  southern  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  ascends  on  a  steep  acclivity  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  which  in  most 
of  the  Bahama  islands  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  general  line  of  coast. 
The  view  of  the  town,  comprehending,  on  the  west,  a  large  fartre&s  and 
signal-post,  with  extensive  barracks  for  the  troops,  overlooking  the  sea  ; 
io  the  centre,  a  magniUcent  government- house  ;  and,  iu  the  east,  Fort 
Pincaslle,  with  its  signal -post  and  batteries — all  on  tUe  same  eminence — 
looking  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  town  they  were  designed  to  govern 
and  protect,— is  extremely  striking  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  harbour;  and 
the  gencnd  aspect  of  the  whole  has  in  it  something  fresh,  lively,  and 
animating.  The  town  itself  is  atxiut  a  mile  in  length,  and  lout(itudinally 
divided  into  four  streets;  tbe  lower  one,  called  tbe  bay,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  stores  and  warehouses,  fronting  the  sea,  with  convenient  wharb 
of  wood  built  on  piles,  for  landing  and  shipping  goods.  From  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  hill,  each  of  tbe  principal  streets  overlook  the  other,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  harbour  and  sea,  until  they  reach  the  upper  one, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  dwellings  of  the  moat  opulent  traders  and 
persons  of  rank,  and  certainly  possesaes  suuerior  advantages  ii 
'  n  affords  a 


spect.  Its  elevated  situation  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  of  the  sea,  and  on  all  sides  is  perfectly  unintercepted. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  residents  there  ei^oy  the  breeze  from  every 
quarter  of  the  compass,  while  the  town  below  can  receive  it  only  from  tlie 
Borthern  points ;  and,  even  on  an  average  scale,  there  aie  from  five  to  ten 
degrees  difference  in  the  thermometer  above  and  below,  '{"he  streets  are 
regularly  disposed,  and,  in  some  places,  remarkable  for  their  unparalleled 
smoothness,  being  notliing  more  than  the  solid  surface  of  a  stone  quarry', 
which  has  afforded,  of /a/e,  abundant  materials  for  .building  on  the  q>ot. 
It  is  said  of  late ;  for,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  when  spoken  of  a  town 
OS  well  built  as  any  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  promises  to  become 
distinguished  for  its  beauty,  the  durable  buildings  in  Nassau  were  origi-' 
nally  formed  of  stone  imported  from  the  Bermudas,  at  the  distance  of 
nofe  than  two  hundred  leagues  !  But  the  rock  of  the  native  quarry  has 
been  found  to  answer  effectually  every  purpose  of  masonry,  by  a  wash  of 
Ume,  which  gives  both  consistency  and  beauty  to  the  e!(terior.  A  con- 
sideraUe  square  or  quadrangle,  susceptible  of  much  future  enibellishraeut, 
DOW  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  western  division  of  the  town  The 
MTtb  side  of  this  0|>eQ  space,  neat  the  water,  is  bounded  by  polisadoes, 
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enclosing  Fort  Nasmi,  IVom  whence  tbe  town   is  nuned,  constructed 
sbottt  the  year  1740;  t^an  engineer  of  the  name  of  Bnic«. 

The  old  Oovemment- House,  built  for  imd  occupied  by  Lord  Dunmore, 
while  Goremor  of  the  Bahamiu,  is  on  an  entfnence  at  a  ^ort  distance 
fiotn  this  square,  towards  tbe  upper  end  of  one  of  the  streets,  and  has  a 
pleauDg  command  of  view,  iocludtDg  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Hog 
Island,  the  harbour  interveniDg,  and  the  moni  dietaut  sea.  The  new 
GoremmeDt -House,  standing  on  the  centre  of  the  ridge  that  areriooks 
the  town,  was  bvilt  by  a  sum  voted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  from 
the  funds  of  the  Treaaary,  and  cost  upwards  of  20,000f.  It  is  built 
in  the  Ennnnan  sbrle  of  architecture,  and  is  universally  considered 
the  best  buifdiDg  of  the  kind  throughout  the  West  Indies.  Of  this 
bharacter,  also,  is  Fort  Charlotte  Barracks,  which,  with  its  batteries, 
tommauds  the  western  entrance  of  the  harbour  over  Nassau  Bar.  It  is 
a  building  of  great  length,  having  two  side-wings,  which  leaves  before 
the  prindpal  front  a  fine  lawn,  used  as  a  military  parade.  It  has 
two  stories:  the  ground-floor  being  occnpied  by  the  privates,  and  the 
nj^r  story,  around  which  is  a  fine  piazza  extending  all  round  the  build- 
iog.amtaias  the  otlicer's  apartments,  and  a  handsome  mess-room,  capable 
of  dining  200  persons.  The  two  churches  in  the  town  are  well  adapted 
to  the  climate,  and  remarkably  plain  in  their  decorations.  St.  Matthew's 
Id  the  East  is  built  with  a  low  flat  ruof,  and  without  a  steeple,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  hurricanes,  and  being  snrrounded  with  trees,  has  the  idr  of 
a  modem  dwelling. 

Th«  other  public  buildings  are  the  Court-House,  suite  of  Public  OfltcM, 
Jail,  aiui  Wnik-house.  The  Court-House  Is  a  plaid  square  building, 
containing  domestic  offices  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  large  hall  on  the 
upper  floor.  In  this  room  are  held  the  courts  of  civil  law.  tt  is  also 
occupied  as  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  during 
the -winter  the  assemblies  are  held  there.  The  suite  of  Public  Offices, 
(hough  plain  biuldlogs,  are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  fat  which  they 
were  intended.  One  of  them  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  Custom- 
House  and  Treasury,  and  on  the  upper-flour,  the  Council -Chamber  aitd 
Withdrawing' Room,  which  are  adorned  with  some  good  portraita.  In 
this  room  the  Governor  convokes  tbe  members  of  council  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  snrioa,  lays  before  them  the  estimates  of  the  year,  and 
reoeive*  the  address  of  thft  House  of  Assembly  on  a  throne,  he  being  the 
representative  of  royalty  in  the  colony.  The  other  building  contains,  on 
the  gronnd-floer,  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  and  attorney- general, 
and  on  the  upper-floor,  the  House  of  Assembly,  (similar  to  the  House  of 
Commons,)  whero  the  members  meet  with  their  speaker,  and  diecuss 
such  cohnial  business  as  may  come  before  them,  frame  new  laws,  and 
either  abrogate  or  confirm  old  ones.  The  Jail  is  an  octangular  building 
of  eonstderable  height,  having  open  galleries  round  it,  as  walks  for  the 
debtors,  and  other  persona  not  under  close  confinement.  Every  attention 
is  certainly  paid  to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  all  parts  of  the  prison, 
and  as  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners  as  the  necesnty  of  SecuTrty 
will  possibly  allow.  The  Work-house  is  a  large  range  of  buildings 
within  the  walls  of  the  Jail,  in  which  is  a  rope-walk  and  sall-Ioft,  and 
where,  under  the  direction  of  a  fbrerrmn,  the  negroes,  who  are  imprisoned 
fat  misconduct,  are  employed  in  making  sails  and  cordage,  the  profits  of 
which,  aft«-  paying  fpr  their  maintenance,  is  applied  to  the  Mpairs  nf  the 
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-boililuglOe)^  uid  tfae -support  of  its  esUbtishmenl.  Then  la  aim  a 
maiket-houae  And  a  rendue-hoiiM  Mtur  the  shore,  in  wbi^  sales  by 
auction  are  held  almost  daily. 

Great  liberality  has  been  displayed  by  the  small  community  of  this 
island  in  the  imjmiveinent  of  its  metntpotis,  which,  if  p«i^ted  in,  must 
-MWD  Tender  it  highly  attracti*«  and  oniamental.  Indeed,  Nassau  is  at 
.[uvseut  a  reiy  agreeable  winter's  residence  for  the  Taletndinarians  of  the 
-southern  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  particularly  of  the  Windward  Isluidl, 
from  wbetwe  the  voyage  is  short  aitd  easy.  It  a&rds  a  medium  tem- 
perature of  climate  bstwesn  the  heat  of  those  islands  and  the  keen  air  of 
-North  America;  and  is,  throughout  a  great  portion  ofthe  year,  extremely 
-healthy. 

The  wealth  of  the  islaad  is  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  soil, 
-for  it  caA  scarcely  boait  of  a  single  plaotalion,  and  remains,  in  a  great 
measure,  clothed  in  its  native  wood.  Many  of  the  principal  cotton- 
-]rianters,  hdwerer,  on  the  other  and  surrounding  islands,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  the  goveroment  or  in  trade,  have  fixed 
-tbeii  residence  at  Nassau.  It  is  aUo  the  principal  military  and  naval 
station  in  the  Bahamas.  But  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth  is  the  trade 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  ihe  ports-  «f  America,  North  and 
South. 

The  canstitution  of  the  Bahamas,  upon  the  model  of  all  our  colonial 
-goreniDtents  in  the  West  Indies,  preeerres,  In  the  distributioQ  of  (he 
legiaUttive,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  an  exact  resemUance  to  ibo 
nstem  of  th»  parent  country.  The  Oovemor,  as  represuitatlve  of  the 
King,  exerehwa  the  principal  executive  authority.  He  is  comnfaader-in- 
chief  of  the  militia,  institutes  and  determines  the  seBaions  of  the  legidla- 
tnre,  mad  posmsses  a  negdll.e  on  their  proceedings, subject  to  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  crown.  The  council,  which  connsts  of  twelve  feembett 
^ipointed  by  the  crown,  and,  in  case  of  vacancy  during  the  Oovemor's 
sdmiiustrattDO,  usnally  filled  np  at  his  recommendation,  constitutes  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature,  end  participates  with  him  in  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  chaikcery  and  court  of  errors. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  about  thirty  memben,  returned  by 
tbe  several  islands  in  the  government  comprehended  in  districts.  The 
qnalificatioQS  of  a  repreeeutative,  generally  speaking,  is  either  property 
of  th«  value  of  2000J^  cuireocy,  or  specifically  300  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  In  the  choice,  every  free  male  white  inhabitant,  twenty-one 
yearn  of  age,  resident  twelve  months  within  the  government,  and  having 
been  six  months  a  householder  or  a  freeholder,  or  having  paid  duties  to 
the  amount  of  50/.,  is  entided  to  a  vote.  The  judicial  branch  of.  the 
government  is  composed,  in  addition  to  the  courts  before  mentioned,  of  a 
geiunral  or  supreme  court  for  the  province,  exercising  the  consolidated 
powers  of  the  courts  of  common  law  in  Westminster  Hall,  The  practice 
of  this  court  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  King's  Bench,  under  a  chief 
justico  and  two  puisne  judges.  There  is  also  a  court  of  vice-admiralty 
&r  tbo  adjudication  of  prises^ 

Ao  agricultural  society  has  been  established  under  the  patroDSge 
of  the  legislature  of  the  Bahamas ;  an  institution  from  whence  the 
weM  beneficial  coosBqtrences  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  The  greatfr 
p«rt  of  the  island  of  Now  Providence  yet  remains  uncuttivated.  The 
exceptions  to  this  general  description,  to  be  found  in  the-  environs  of 
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the  towd,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  coast,  coiuist  prindpally  of  gar- 
den*, pastu re-grounds,  pineries,  and  orange- groves.  Situated  near  the 
line  of  the  tropic,  Providence  can  boast  of  a  climate  admitting  the  culti- 
fation,  in  the  Datura)  ground,  of  the  vegetables  of  both  sones,  though 
perhaps  bot  favourable  to  the  peculiar  productions  of  either.  The  roads 
leading  eome  miles  along  the  ahore,  on  each  side  of  the  town,  are  ex- 
tremely good.  In  the  eastern  direction  the  landscape  is  mctureaque, 
and  embellished  with  rural  improvements  and  some  country  noiues,  par- 
ticularly a  small  seat  called  the  Hermitage,  formed  with  considerable 
labour  by  one  of  its  late  gorernors,  Lord  Dunmore. 

The  general  lignre  of  Neiv  Providence  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
acute  angles  extending  east  and  went.  The  diagonal  ia  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  lengtli.  Though  situated  without  the  line  of  the  tropic,  it 
is  subject  to  hurricanes,  and  some  have  occurred  there  committing  incon- 
ceivable ravages. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  not  correctly  ascertained ;  but  the  town 
of  Nassau  is  supposed  to  contain  about  2000  white  individuals,  1000  free 
pBOfJe  of  colour,  and  5000  slaves.  Of  the  general  cliaracter  at  the  in- 
habitants, a  short  residence  among  them  has  left  the  most  favourable 
inipreasion.  The  minute  shades  of  difference  which  characterize  the 
British  settlers  in  the  different  latitudes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  axe 
scarcely  perceptible,  or  worthy  of  description.  Local  causes  have  not  u 
yet  bad  a  sufficient  influence  on  their  native  customs  or  manners,  to  pro- 
duce any  very  strildng  peculiarities  ;  but  thus  much  may  be  said,  tliat  in 
every  class  of  society  there  exists  an  amiable  and  beneficent  dbpoution, 
which  strikingly  displays  itself  in  their  hospitality  to  stcangers.  Tlieir 
persons  are  weU  formed,  and  their  features  pleasing,  uniting  the  sofloesc 
of  European  delicacy  with  all  the  charm  of  tropical  viracity  and  ex- 
pression. 
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ITait,'  soiil-wbduing  Solitude  ! — all  hail  I 
-    Hail  ye  irild  clifls  and  melancholy  caves  t 

A^inst  whose  storm-scarT'd  fronts  the  soulhem  ^1e 
IJrives  his  fierce  squadrons  of  a  tliousand  vmves ! 
Hail,  too,  dark  Ocoani  ihough  so  laie'  the  tomb 
Of  youth  and  beauty  by  too  bard  a  doom. — 
Here  Desolation  5x  thy  dreary  throne  : 
For  bannem  o'er  thee  will  the  night-clouds  wave ; 
Around,  there  seema  to  lie  a  world  o'erthrown  j 
Ucueath,  the  sullen  billows  ever  rave. 
Tlie  storm  will  do  thee  homage  ;  wliile  the  wreck 
Will  ihy  stem  presence-chamber  grimly  deck. 
Tlien  take  thy  state,  aud  Satan  shall  repine. 
To  see  his  own  dark  glories  dimm'd  by  ihlne. 

H.  M.  P. 
ABg.  31, 1823. 

'  Thi»  aUuiln  ro  an  event  as  recent  m  it  is  melancboly  and  atBlcline  :  the  Ium 
of  the  Shirley  family,  while  sailiDg  for  pleasure. 
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It  WW  a  principle  of  the  Jttuiti  to  prevent,  ■»  far  ai  tbey  could,  all  ii 
bttwHii  tbelr  people  and  the  Spanish  Americana.  No  iuch  policy  has  heoD 
attempted  here ;  (at  the  Britiah  settlement  of  Sierra  Leoue  ;)  ana  the  good  which 
hai  Iwcii  done,  has  been  effected  in  ipite  of  the  baJ  example  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  and  other  Httlera.  To  seclude  them  (the  native  Africani)  from  the 
din^r  of  thatviample,  would  not  have  been  possible,  nor,  if  practicable,  would 
it  have  been  wise;  the  object  bcln^,  not  to  keep  these  negroes  (as  the  Jesuits 
did  the  Indians)  in  perpetual  pupila^  but  to  train  them  in  civilization,  and  bring 
them  forward  a;  an  inteileclual  Chriiiian  and  Pruteitsnt  people,  to  take  their 
part  as  British  subjects  in  ■  British  colony.  This  they  are  already  beginninft  to 
do,  some  of  them  having  already  acted  as  jurors  in  Freetuwn. — Quahteklv 
Review,  No  LXUl.,  p.  Sb,  June  1S25. 

Im  the  second  paper  of  this  series,  pnbtiBhed  last  mnnth,  we  made  a 
treaeieut  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  object  and  tendeocy  of  the 
British  Colonial  ayttem  in  Africa,  as  well  as  ia  Asia,  to  improt^  and 
elevate  the  population  ;  while  that  of  the  East  India  Company  is  only 
calculated  to  deoioralize  and  degrade.  We  propose  now  to  illustrate 
this  in  detail,  by  presentinE  the  contrast  formed  by  the  mode  of  ad- 
miaistrating  justice  in  a  Kiiig'e  colony,  with  tliat  before  deBcribed  &s 
existing  in  the  Company's  territories.  In  considering  this  subject,  it  is 
impoMible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
Company's  pernicious  policy  and  that  of  the  Jesuits,  an  portrayed  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  from  a  work  which  wilt  not  be  objected  Ut  as  favouring 
msh  innovation,  or  "  Utopian  Echemes".  Like  the  Jesuits,  the  Com- 
pany professes  to  see  great  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  Indians,  irom 
exposing  them  to  the  contagion  of  "  herds"  of  European  settlers  and 
disbanded  soldiers ;  and  even  British  officers,  of  whatever  rank,  whenever 
they  resign  its  service,  are  by  law  banishable  iVom  the  country.  Like  the 
Jesuits,  the  Company's  advocates  wish  to  keep  the  natives  of  India,  as 
babes  and  sucklings,  in  a  state  of  "  perpetual  pupilage."  "  We  must 
not,"  says  Serjeant  Spankie,  "  administer  to  infancy  that  food  which  the 
aduli  manhood  of  a  free  government  could  hardly  beitr.  If  they  are  iur 
fants,  (which  he  assumes,)  they  must  be  treated  aa  infants:  you  can- 
not grant  them,  all  at  once,  the  benefits  of  that  civilization  which  Europe 
enjoyed,  hut  which  Asia  is  many  thousand  years  behind  1 "'  Even  the 
Jesuits  would  have  been  satisfied  to  stipulate  for  a  minority  of  on/y  some 
tboiwand  years,  on  the  condition  of  agreeing  to  release  their  victims  from 
their  intellectual  sn-addling  clothes  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Our  com- 
mercitJ  Je«uils,  with  their  quondam -democratic  lawyers,  contend  that 
tlieir  subjects  would  re<]nire  almost  as  long  a  period  to  arrive  at  mental 
manhood,  as,  according  to  our  accounts,  the  world  has  exbted  altogether. 
They  are  consequently  held  to  be  in  a  more  backward  and  hopeless  state 
than  EogUthmeo  were  when  this  island  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the 
ddnge. 

The  authors  of  such  doctrines  would,  no  doubt,  urge  arguments  eqtially 
strong  againitallowingnativesof  India  to  sit  on  juries)  Is  against  permit- 

'  DeUte  beBjre  the  Privy  Council.     Orienlal  Hrraid,  (June  1835,)  Vol.  V.  p.  7^.1. 
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tiog  them  to  eajojr  the  legkl  freedom  of  the  pren.  Seij.  Spaokie  would 
sa^ :  "  It  ia  absurd  to  give  these  '  infaiilile '  being;!,  these  aDtedUariaiu 
-i-thesB  pre-Adamitei — the  power  of  trying  causes,  or  to  expect  sense  or 
judgment  from  a  people  yet  in  the  same  state  of  intellectual  chaos  in 
which  England  was  'many  tbou^and  yetuv  ago,'" — 

, Ere  the  infant  sun 

Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound. 
Segeant  Bosanquet,  again,  would  speak  of  them  as  L&pntiana,  Lu- 
narians, or  beings  of  some  other  planet,  wearing  their  beads  below 
their  sboulders,  and  having  04  little  mental  as  bodily  leaemblance  ta 
Europeans.  "  It  Is  quite  in  vain,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  apply  our  notions, 
maxims,  and  ideas,  to  the  people  of  India  !  llteir  moral  feelings  and 
gentiments  are  as  unlike  ours  as  their  persons!  A  cargo  of  European 
clothing,  sent  out  for  tlie  use  of  the  Bep9ya,  would  no  more  fit  their  per-  . 
sons  than  ourlan-s  and  maxims  would  suit  the  moral,  political,  and  re- 
Ifgioua  opinions  of  the  people  of  India."*  Just  so  did  the  Jesuits  reason 
about  the  red  inhabitants  of  South  America,  whom,  under  the  operation 
erf  such  princi[de8,  a  few  centuries  have  almost  exterminated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Just  so  the  patrons  of  the  negro  slavery  reason  respect- 
ing the  black  and  woolly 'headed  African,  that,  because  Nature  has 
formed  his  body  after  a  peculiar  pattern  difleriog  considerably  from  ours, 
therefore  he  is  incapable  of  exercisii^  the  rights  of  an  independent, 
rational,  and  moral  being.  But  the  free  state  of  Hayti  is  a  triumphant 
refutaiioD  of  this  insolent  assumption  ;  it  proves  to  the  world  that  the 
capacity  for  enjoying  freedom  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  cast  of 
features  or  colour  of  skin  ;  and,  thoagh  many  would  fain  deny  it,  while 
this  Black  Republic  raises  its  head  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  mart  of 
slatery,  the  traders  in  human  flesh  must  "  believe  and  tremble."  Among 
SHch  a  people,  too,  our  Colonial  Government  has  not  hesitated  to  intro- 
duce  "  our  notions,  our  ideas,  our  laws,  our  maxims,"  at  Sierra  Leone  ; 
among  other  thing*,  the  right  of  sitting  on  juries ;  and  how  have  these 
"  British  garments"  suited  the  sable  Africans?  "  One  proof,"  says  the 
publication  from  which  wehave  taken  our  motto,  "  how  well  these  people 
iMve  profiled  by  the  lessons  they  have  received,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
one  proof  also  of  their  kind  disposition,  is  seen  in  their  conduct  towards 
their  fellow -negroes  who  are  newly  landed  from  the  captured  slave-ships: 
they  vie  with  each  otiier  who  shall  clothe  them,  and  take  them  to  their 
houses  as  gueats."  Again,  the  rapid  intToduction  of  European  ideas  and 
education  among  them,  by  tree  intercourse  with  missionaries  and  settlers,' 
(from  which  the  Company  has  been  so  solicitous  to  guard  its  subjects,) 
ia  thus  described.  Yet  the  people  so  improved,  would  (according  to 
Serjeant  Spankie's  scale)  be  at  least  len  thousand  years  from  "  adult 
manbood,"  being  at  least  as  far  behind  the  Hindoos,  as  the  Hindoos  are 
behind  the  English  at  thu  day.  But  vntness  the  fallowing  picture  of 
rapid  amelioration  : 

"  By  the  official  returns  in  August  1B23,  it  appears  that  the  population  of. 
Sierra  Leone  consisted  of  1 6,67 1  souls,  of  whom  nxire  Ihao  1 1 ,000  were  ueuoes, 
rescued  by  our  cruisers  from  slavery.     Perhaps  so  much  happiness  a^un-. 

'  Qtltalc  btfure  Ihc  Privy  Council.    OrieHut  UtraU,  Vol,  V.  p.  ?3au 
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mingled  good  vere  never  before  produced  by  ihe  unploymenl'  of  a  nanl  force. 
Elereii  thousand  human  beings  had  been  leacued  from  die  horrors  of  the  mid- 
ifie  passage,  Qiorrors,  be  it  remembered,  nbich  have  been  agip^vated  by  the' 
•bontion  of  uie  slavc'trade,  such  is  [he  remorseless  villainy  of  those  vrho  still 
any  on  tbU  infamous  traffic,)  though  the  mortahty  among  them  when  ihey  are 
fint  knded,  arising  from  Ibeir  treatmeoE  on  board  the  ^ave-sbips,  has  Men 
dreadful.  They  ve  settled  in  villages,  under  the  superintendence  of  mis- 
sionaries, or  Bohoolmaaters,  sent  out  from  this  country,  and  of  Native  teachers 
and  assistants,  whom  the  settlement  now  begins  to  supptv.  The  effect  of  this 
training  has  been  such,  thai,  though  when  Ihe  pop^latlcnofth^  colony  was  only 
4000,  there  had  been  forty  cases  in  the  calendar  for  trial ;  ten  years  afler,  when 
thepopuluionwasupwardsof  16,000,  there  were  only  six,  and  not  a  single  one 
firora  any  village  under  the  management  of  a  missionary  or  schoolmaster." 

Su  much  for  the  bad  congequeoces  of  introducing,  as  rapidly  at  pas- 
lible,  our  "ideas,  laws,  and  maximB,"  among  a  people  oifiering  more 
widely&om  us  than  the  Hindoos  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  and 
(Ten  (to  which  Mr,  Bosanquet  attaches  great  iuipoitaace)  in  the  very, 
fimn  of  their  bodies.  In  r^^rence  to  the  Targeet  assemblage  of  them  tX 
Regent's 'Town,  Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Engine«n,  has  testified,  from  a. 
personal  examination  of  the  colony  for  six  weeks,  that  "  their  spirit  and, 
dHiduct  are  such,  that  he  is  persuaded  there  is  not  to  be  seen  on  earth  a . 
courQuruty  of  equalsizeeo  truly  exemplary  ;"  and  Sir  Charles  M'CarthT 
declares,  that  they  have  been  raised  already  to  a  common  level  "  with; 
other  civilized  people."  They  have  been  raised  to  this  &om  being  ip  ths 
most  debased  condition  of  humanity — confined,  like  bea^s  of  burden,  in 
the  hold  of  a  slave-ship,  to  act  as  jurors,  and  take  their  part  as  British' 
Mibjecto  in  a  British  colony!  and  this  change  wiouibtin  the  short  apace 
often  years, — not  in  "many  thousands,"  the  perioa  for  which  the  Com-- 
pany's  orators  declare  that  its  subjects  must  be  kept  in  the  house  of 
mental  bondage. 

But  as  to  juries,  we  are,  happily,  able  to  slleuce  these  advocates, 
of  Indian  degradation  and  despotism,  by  a  precedent  which  neither, 
legal  nor  Jesuitical  sophistry  can  resist;  a  precedent,  not  drawn  from 
England,  at  the  top,  or  from  Africa,  near  the  bottom,  of  the  scale  of 
civilization,  but  front  the  island  of  Ceylon,  a  country  as  similar  as  possible 
in  all  respects  to  that  in  which  we  urge  this  judicial  reform.  In  that; 
island,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  same  origin  and  character,  of  similar, 
uannerp  and  religious  distinctions  with  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent, the  experiment  of  Native  juries  has  been  tried  with  a  success  ex*, 
ceeding,  we  believe,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  author.  Such, 
as  experiment  is  vastly  impoitaot,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  and  its  imine- 
diate  consequences  in  promnting  the  happineag  and  moral  improvement, 
of  a  large  body  of  British  subjects,  but  as  the  source  from  which  we- 
l>elieve  its  blessings  are  destined  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  India.  - 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  in  this  place  a  particular  account  of  the 
oiigio  and  progress  of  trial  by  jury  in  Ceylon.  ; 

It  was  while  Sir  Atcxaqdet  Johnston  was  Chief  Justice  and  First,. 
Uember  of  Council  at  CeyloQ,  (to  which  oflke  he  was  appointed  in, 
1906,)  that  this  great  judicial  reformation  was  effected.  This  gentleman 
bad,  for  five  or  six  years  previous,  held  the  situation  of  Advocate 
Fiscal  for  the  island,  and  luid  thus  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
defects  of  the  judicial  system  theu  existing,  as  well  aa  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  tha  people.     His 
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distia^ished  talents  and  induatry  rood  enabled  bim  to  acquire  an  ind- 
mate  kDowtedge  of  their  laws  and  customs,  habits  and  prejudices;  aad 
the  local  Government  had  such  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  qualificatioiia, 
that  he  was  represented  to  hie  Majesty's  MinisteTS  as  the  only  persoD 
every  way  fitted  to  compile  a  code  of  laws  for  Ceylon.  He  was,  there- 
fore, deputed  to  Europe  in  1808,  as  the  person  vho,  from  hi*  geoerai 
knowledge  of  the  island,  and  particular  acquaintance  with  the  constitu- 
tiOD  and  defects  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was,  in  all  respects,  best  qualified 
to  ,p(»Dt  oat  the  remedies  applicable  to  the  evils  then  exietiDg.  For  these 
reforms  he  had  fortunately  sufficient  iafiuence  with  the  ministers  of  that 
day  to  procure  their  consent  and  sanction.  Hence  the  happy  introduc- 
tion of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries 
to  ereiy  half-caste  Native,  as  well  as  to  every  other  Native  of  the  country, 
to  whatever  caste  or  religious  persuaGion  he  might  belong. 

The  reasons  for  proposing  and  adopting  this  plan  were  very  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  so  often  urged  for  a  reform  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  continent  of  India.  The  complaints  against  the  former  system  of 
administering  justice  in  Ceylon  were,  that  it  was  dilatory,  e:tpensive, 
and  unpopular.  The  defects  of  that  system  arose  from  the  little  value 
which  the  Natives  of  the  country  attached  to  a  character  for  veradty  ; , 
from  the  total  want  of  interest  which  they  manifested  for  a  system,  in  the 
administration  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  share  ;  &om  the  difficulty 
which  European  judges  (who  were  not  only  judges  of  law,  but  also 
judges  of  fact)  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  credit  which 
they  ought  to  give  to  Native  testimonjf  ;  and  linally,  from  the  delay 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  which  was  productive  of  great  iacon- 
Tenience  to  the  witnesses  who  attended  the  sesuons,  and  great  expense 
to  the  Government,  which  defrayed  their  costs.  The  most  obvious  nmde 
of  remedying  these  evils  io  the  system  of  admioistering  justice  was,  first, 
to  give  the  Natives  a  direct  interest  in  that  system,  by  imparting  to  them 
■  considerable  share  in  its  administration  ;  secondly,  to  make  them  set  a 
proper  valne  on  a  character  for  veracity,  hy  rendering  such  character  the 
condition  on  which  they  were  to  look  for  respect  from  their  countrymen, 
and  hope  for  promotion  in  the  service  of  Government ;  thirdly,  to  make 
the  Natives  themselves,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  their  countrymen, 
can  decide  at  once  upon  the  deB;ree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
Native  testimony,  judges  of  fact,  and  thereby  shorten  the  duration  of 
trials,  relieve  witnesses  from  a  protracted  attendance  on  the  courts,  and 
materially  diminish  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

The  only  method  for  attaining  these  objects  appeared  to  be  jury-trial,  with 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  sitting  on  juries,  under  proper  modifications, 
to  every  Native  of  the  island.  In  planning  this  measure,  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  consulted  through  the  chief  priestsof  the  Budboo  religion, 
id  as  &r  as  regards  the  Cingalese  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  Brahmins  of  Ramiaseram,  Madura,  and  Jaffna,  as  to  the  Hindoos  of 
the  northern  parts.  Sir  T.  Maitland,  the  Governor,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Members  of  Council,  thinking  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Alexaoder 
Johnston  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
and  fearing  that  objections  might  be  urged  against  it  in  England  fixim 
the  novelty  of  the  measure,  no  such  rights  having  ever  before  been  granted 
by  the  British  Oovemment  to  any  native  of  India,  it  was  resolved,  iQ 
December  1608,  that  the  author  of  the  plan  should  be  sent  officially  u 
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Firit  Member  of  Coancil,  to  Engiland,  with  full  authority  to  urge,  in  the 
■tracgeat  manD^r,  the  ndoptioa  of  the  measure.  After  the  matter  had 
been  matnrelj  considered  in  England,  a  charter  passed  the  Great  Seal, 
extending  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  in  criminal  cases,  to  eTcry 
ntive  of  CeyloD,  io  the  manner  proposed  ;  and  this  measure  wai  ac- 
cndinglj  carried  into  effect  on  the  return  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  to 
Ceykw.JDlSlI. 

In  deacribin^  thfi  manner  of  introdacing  jury-trial  among  the  natives 
of  Ceyton,  we  hare  to  consider,  first,  the  qualificatiooe  of  a  Native  jury- 
niaa;  Moondly,  how  thejarymenaresumnionedateachsession;  thirdly, 
ium  they  «re  chosen  at  each  trial ;  and  fourthly,  how  they  receive  the 
evidence  and  deliver  the  verdict.  Fiist,  as  to  the  qualifiuatioo :  every 
naitre  of  Ceylon,  provided  he  be  a  freeman,  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  permanent  resident  in  the  island,  is  qualified 
lo(it  on  juries,  Secondly,  as  to  the  mode  of  summoning  :  the  fiscal,  oi 
ilieriff  of  the  province,  as  soon  as  a  criminal  session  is  fixed  for  his  pro- 
vince, santmons  a  considerable'  number  of  jurymen  of  each  caste,  taking 
particular  care  that  no  juryman  is  summoned  out  of  his  tlira,  or  lo  as  to 
interiere  with  any  agricultural  or  manufacturing  pursuits  in  which  he 
nay  be  engaged,  or  with  any  religious  ceremony  at  which  his  caste  may 
require  his  attendance.  Thirdly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Hessions,  the 
names  of  all  the  jurymen  who  are  summoned,  are  called  over,  and  the 
juiymen,  as  well  as  the  magistrates  and  police-officers,  attend  in  court, 
and  hear  the  charge  delivered  by  the  judge.  The  prisoners  being  then 
arraigned,  every  one  has  a  right  to  he  tried  by  thirteen  jurymen  of  hia 
own  caste,  unless  some  reason  why  the  prisoner  should  not  be  tried  by 
men  of  his  own  caste  can  be  urged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  by  the 
Advocste  Fiscal,  (who,  in  Ceylon,  is  a  legal  functionary,  nearly  similar  to 
the  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland  ;)  or  unless  the  prisoner  himself,  from 
believing  the  people  of  his  own  caste  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  should 
apply  to  be  tried  by  thirteen  jurymen  of  another  caste,  or  by  a  jury  com- 
posed of  half  castes  and  Europeans.  As  soon  as  it  is  decided  of  what  caste 
the  jury  is  to  be  composed,  the  registrar  of  the  court  pats  into  an  urn 
(which  standi  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  court)  the  names  of  a  very 
considerable  number  of  jurymen  of  the  class  prescribed.  He  then  b^as 
to  draw  the  names  out  of  the  um,  the  prisoner  having  a  right  to  object 
to  fire  peremptorily,  and  to  any  number  for  cause  assigned ;  and  tliis  is 
continued  until  as  many  as  thirteen  jurymen',  not  objected  to,  be  drawn. 
These  thirteen  are  then  sworn,  i^reeably  to  the  forms  of  their  respective 
religions,  to  decide  npon  the  case  according  to  the  evidence,  and  without 
partiality. 

*Tbe  Advocate  Fiscal  then  opens  the  case  for  the  prosecution  (throuoh 
an  interpreter,  if  necessary,)  to  the  jury,  and  proceeds  to  call  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  whose  evidence  is  taken  down  by  the  judge 
(also  through  an  interpreter,  if  necessary,)  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury, 
who  have,  besides,  the  right  to  examine,  and  the  prisoner  to  cross- 
e^camine,  any  of  the  above  witnesses.  When  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
is  closed,  the  prisoner  states  what  he  has  to  urge  in  self-defence,  and  calls 
hia  witnesses,  the  jury  having  a  right  to  examine,  and  the  prosecutor  to 
eron-examine  them.  The  evidence  for  the  defence  being  taken  down 
Iqr  dte  judge,  the  prosecutor  is  seldom  or  ever,  except  in  very  particular 
caaet,  allowed  to  reply,  or  to  adduce  any  additionn!  evidence.    The  ctwe 
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£»  the  praseotttian  uid  for  Umt  piiMner  baiog  -cloMii,  tha  jitdgs  (tlbingh 
kn  interpreter,  when  necewary,)  recapitulates  the  evideace  ts  the  jury 
from  his  bcHm,  adding  web  obMrratioiw  from  himMlf  h  may  «ociw  to 
him  on  the  occasion.  The  jury,'  after  deliberating  upon  the  case,  either 
in  the  Jury-box,  or,  if  they  wish  to  retire,  in  a  loem  close  to  theeouit, 
delirer  their  rerdict,  through  their  foreman,  in  open  court,  that  Terdict 
heing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  them.  By  this  wise  rule  tbeyeeoap* 
the  irrational  and  uonatoial  dogma  of  EngUrii  law,  which,  hy  oonfiue- 
ment  and  coercion,  insists  that,  in  every  case,  ttrelva  men  shall  be  of  ooe 
PI»nton, 

The  most  scrupulous  care  is  talcea  that  the  jurymen  never  tepante  nor 
comiDunicale  with-  any  person  from  the  moment  they  are '  sworn,  until 
their  verdict,  having  been  delivered  as  aforesaid,  has  been  {Hiblidy  re- 
corded by  the  registrar.  The  number  of  Native  Jurymen,  of  every  caste, 
in  Ceylon  i«  so  great,  and  a  knowledge  beforehand  what  peraoas  m^r 
compose  a  jury  in  any  particular  case,  is  so  unattainable,  that  it  is  ahnutt 
impossible  for  any  person,  whatever  be  his  influence  in  the  country, 
either  to  bias  or  to  conupl  ajury.  Thegreatnumberof  persons  tetumed  by 
the  fiscal,  or  sheriff,  to  serve  at  each  session ;  the  impartial  manner  in 
which  the  nanoes  of  the  Jurymen  are  drawn  out  by  ballot ;  the  ri^t 
which  the  prisoner  and  prosecutor  may  exercise,  of  objecting  to  each 
juryman  as  his  name  is  drawn  ;  the  strictness  which  is  (^served  by  the 
pourt]  in  preventing  all  conunuuicatien  between  the  jurymen  when  ooco 
pworn,  and.  every  other  person  whatever,  till  they  have  delivered  their 
yerdict,— are  so  mauy  effectual  checks  against  any  thing  like  corraptioni 
and  so  many  securities  for  impartijj  justice,  as  alugatber  to  givo  gtsM 
weight  to  their  decipion. 

.  The  Native  jurymen  being  judges  of  the  fact,  leaving  to  (he  Eu- 
ropean Judges  merely  the  duty  of  determiniag  the  law  as  applicable  to  it, 
9n1y  on*  European  judge  is  now  ueceisary  where  formerly  two,  ajod 
sometimes  three,  were  required,  when  they  were  judges  of  both  law  and 
fact.  The  Native  jurymen,  from  knowing  exactly  the  different  degroee 
of  credit  due  to  the  tsstimony  of  their  couotrymen,  decide  upon  questiuns 
ef  fact  with  la  much  more  promptitude  than  Europeans  could  do,  that 
since'  the  introduction  of  Nktive  Juries  no  trial  lasts  above  a  day,  and  no 
sesnon .  above  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  &rthe«t ;  whereas,  formarly,  a 
fingle  trial  u*ed  sometimes  to  last  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  a  singja 
fBssioQ  not  unfrequently  for  three  months.  In  addition  to  this  savii^ 
of  time  and  expense,  the  Judicial  {Koceediog*  which  were,  under  the 
farmer  dilatory  and  defective  system,  the  source  of  so  much  loss,  veza- 
tioo,  and  discontent,  now  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  peojde. 
JtU  the  N^rree,  who  attend  the  courts  as  jurymen,  obtain  so  much  io- 
wrmalion  during  their  attendance. relative  to  the  modes  of  proceedifig 
and  the  rules  of  evidence,  that,  since  tbe  establishment  of  jnry-trial,  the 
Oovemnent  have  been  epabled  to  find  among  the  half-casts  and  M^tjro 
jurymen  aome  of  the  most  -efficient  and  iMpectable  Native  magistrates  in 
ia  tbe  country,  who,  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  little  or 
go  expense  to  OoverniDont,adiNinister  justice  as  to  minor  offences  amoi^ 
the  Native  iohabiitMs.  The  adnntages  of  this  meas>iTe  to  the  Oovcm- 
^lent  and  the  psopl*  are  mutual :  the  despatch  and  effif^ieney  of  courts 
being  inoreasedr  both  prisortars  and  witnesses  are  lalieved  of  thehaid- 
ships  formerly  incurred  from  the  protiacted  duration  of  the^minal  sm- 
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^au;-  udttlit  Govunment,  beaidw  Iha  iiniiwdia««  lednctioD'offectad 
at  the  commeQcemeiit,  hare  aince  beeo  enabled  U>  efiect  a  perinaDent 
saving  of  tea  thousand  pounds  a  year  io  the  judicial  department  of  the 
island  I  This  is  au  argument  in  favour  of  judicial  refohn,  to  which  ereu 
the  But  India  Company  may  not  disdain  to  lend  an  ear. 

A  aiaat  judicious  mode  has  been  adopted  of  Kodariag  the  Native  jury 
^stenadlrectinstrameiitof  improving  the  morals  of  the  people.  No  man, 
wbose  character  for  bonMty  or  reracity  is  impeached,  oan  be  enrolled  on 
l)ie  list  of  jurymen.  Hence  the  circumstance  of  a  man's  name  being  in 
the  jury-roll  is  a  test  of  unexceptioDable  character,  te  wbit^  he  appeals 
if  fau  reputation  is  called  in  question  in  a  couit  of  justice,  or  in  the  event 
(kT  his  soliciting  promotiou  in  the  public  len'ioe.  Aa  the  rolls  of  jurymen 
are  rerised  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  every  session,  they  operate  as  a 
powerful  Mif^e  of  moral  amelioralioa.'  This  could  net  but  result  from 
the  sim[^  fact  of  their  being  now  thejudgea  of  each  other ;  coosequenUy, 
very  one  must  feel  that  tiie  least  deviation  from  rectitude,  or  loss  of 
chancier,  will  in&kllibly  operate  against  him  should  be  ever  h^pen  to 
oome  before  the  bar  of  his  countrymen  as  a  prisoner,  or  even  as  a  wit- 
sees.  The  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  we  are  assured,  baa  given  tlw  na- 
Ores  of  Ceylon  avalue  for  character  which  they  never  felt  before,  and 
haSt  in  a  very  short  period,  raised  in  a  reonarkable  manner  the  standard 
of  moral  feeling  among  them. 

The  advant^es  of  this  measure,  in  a  political  pointof  view,  u«  no  lets 
■triUng,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  tboae  who  aie  de- 
■rous  of  securing  the  permanency '  of  our  Indian  empire,  now  held 
Inr  so  piwuuious  a.ten(ue,  while  all  the  Natives  of  the  eouatry  are 
rigidly  excluded  from  every  valuable  r^ht  or  privilege,  and  from  every 
lespectable  pubhc  office  of  trust  or  emolument ;  in  a  word,  debarred  from 
any  participation  whateTer  in  the  administration  of  government,  which 
should  attach  them,  or  any  considerable  portion  «f  them,  to  the  present 
<mler  of  ttuogs.  Hence,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  confeeses,  they  are  at  all 
times  ready  to  rise,  whenever  an  opportunity  may  offer,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  foreign  masters,  as  was  also  formerly  the  case  in  Ceylon.  But 
DOW  all  the  Natives  of  that  island,  who  are  earoUed  as  jurymen,  conceive 
fbemselrcs  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  rulera  of  the  country  as  the  Eaitd- 
peaa  judges  themselves  ;  and,  therefore)  feel  an  interest  they  never  felt 
^fore  in  upholding  the  Britidi  Government  of  Ceybn,  This  was  straugly 
fxeroplified  by  the  difference  between  their  conduct  in  the  Kandyan  war 
of  1803  and  in  that  of  I8I6.    During  the  former,  which  was  befere  the 
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la  Mr  Peel' a  new  Jury  Act  U  ]>  provided,  that  li)t>  of  tu^inet),-prrpsred 

jy  the  cburcbnardnDt  and  overseen  Mfore  tbs  litof  Ssptember  In  each  yrsr, 
sball  be  placed  on  tfie  pburch-doof^  fnr  the  three  flrtt  Sundays  of  tVt  month  | 
and  in  tbe  ls>t  wetk  of  September  tlie  juittcea  are  to  hold  petty  saelon*,  at 
Vhich  ^ew  lislKibsllbe  (itcs  on  oalta,  whrn  tbejestiees  may  maae ilterattops 
in  tb*n>:  after  wbicb  (be  aruended  llm  are  delivered  to  the  bi^  contsblea  to  be 
fetnmed  to  the  neit  lesiloot.  In  order  to  hriei  trial  by  jury  \a  perreciion,  the 
qmliAcatiotis  for,  and  the  (truantU  of  exemption  or  excli^lion  froED,  tbe  office  of 
)taat,  tlic  sinoQnlirf'evidenrewUcb  UtosutMlaatiel«,aiidtl)(  iribunel  wbich  iito 
detemiiDC  bii  admitiibility  or  inadmiiaibility,  must  all  be  exactly  defined.  But 
wfaer^so  wucb  hsi beetrdime,  we  stRiald  ^rtiapi be coOildercd  Mbein^  ""loo 
'ajfuyAjt  the  leit  degree  of  {Xrfectioa. 
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introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  the  Native  inhabitants  of  the  BritiBti  set- 
tlements  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  eager  to  hasteo 
our  overtlirow,  and  [Komote  the  success  of  onr  Kandyan  eaomies.  But 
in  the  war  wiUi  the  same  people  in  1816,  which  was  fire  years  after  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  Jury,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  settlements,  so 
far  from  manifestiDg  the  least  symptom  of  disaffection,  were,  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  war,  testilying  their  gnititade  to  the  British  Government  f»r 
the  invaluable  right  of  jury-trial  conferred  upon  them,  by  public  addresses 
presented  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  expresuve  of  their  regard  to  the 
founder  of  this  lystetn  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  (^nerality  of  this 
feelinr  may  be  judged  of  from  the  unanimous  expreasionofit  by  the  vari- 
ous dasBCB  in  the  island  :  the  Dntch  inhabitants  and  burghers  of  Co- 
lombo, and  of  tfaepmviuce  of  Jaftiapatxm;  theEuTOpaans,  and  decendants 
of  Europeans,  aiul  hurghera,  in  the  province  of  Galle ;  the  chie&  of  the  Cha- 
lias,  or  cnltiTators  of  cinnamon,  who  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
persons ;  the  natire  inhabitants  of  Jaffnapatam ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
xnisdonaries ;  the  priests  and  Catholic  population ;  and  lastly,  the  chiefit 
and  all  the  subordinate  priests  of  Budhoo,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  who  profess  their  religion  ;  people  of - 
every  casts  and  creed,  of  every  "  kindred  and  tongue,"  uniting  in  their 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  that  great  benefactor,  who  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring  them  the  inestimable  blessing  of  trial  by  juiy,^-oa 
which  they  dwell  with  delight  and  exultation,  as  if  a  precious  boon  from 
beaven,  too  great  to  have  oeen  hoped  for— too  valuable  for  language  to 
express.   ' 

Sir  Hardinga  Giffi)rd,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  in  March  1820,  ai^r  mentioning  the  remaricable 
'  change  from  revolt  and  disaffection  in  the  former  war  to  attachment  .and 
loyalty  in  the  latter,  declared  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  trial  by  jury.  "  To  this  happy  system,"  said  he,  "  now,  I  may 
Tentnre  to  say,  deeply  cherished  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  re- 
vered as  mucn  as  any  of  their  oldest  and  dearest  institutions,  I  do  con- 
£dentiy  ascribe  this  pleasing  alteration ;  and  it  may  be  boldly  asserted 
diat,  while  it  continues  to  be  adnlinistered  with  firmness  and  integrity, 
the  British  Government  will  hold  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  its  Cinga- 
lese subjects,  which  the'  Porti^ese  and  Dutch  possessors  of  the  island 
were  never  able  to  establish."  The  learned  Judge  also  quoted  a  report 
of  the  Advocate  Fiscal,  dated  in  June  1817,  testifying,  that  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  operation  of  the  jury  system,  it  had  already  become  a 
great  favourite  with  the  inhabitants,  to  whose  circumstances,  feelinga, 
and  even  prejudices,  it  was  so  well  adapted,  that  they  had  become  at- 
tached to  it  before  even  they  were  aware  of  all  its  advantages.  And  he 
adds:  "  Armies  may  waste  away  from  climate  or  disease,  and  seasons 
and  drcunutancas  may  Itaffle  the  utmost  exercise  of  human  foresight ; 
but,  fixed  on  the  attachment  of  the  peo[de  to  our  jurisprudence,  I  look 
npoB  the  security  of  the  British  interests  in  Ceylon  to  be  impregnaUe."* 
As  in  colonising  a  country  with  settlers  in  a  superior  state  of  clriliza- 
tion  to  the  Native  inhabitants,  a  salutary  changa  is  wrought  on  the  lat- 
ter 1^  their  being  brought  into  close  con&ct  with  the  c^nists,  whoae 
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,exun|^  ia  a  conit&Dt  stimulus  to  inqntiTement  in  all  around  them ;  so 
the  iiurtitution  of  trial  hy  joiy,  vhich  opens  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  British  judges  a>d  the  great  body  of  the  people,  eoahlee  the 
former  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  public  mind.  As 
ererj  Native  Jut jman,  vhatever  his  caste  or  religioD  ma;  be,  or  in  what- 
ever pait  of  the  couDtij  he  may  reside,  appears  before  the  Supreme  Court 
once  at  least  in  every  two  yean ;  and  as  the  judge  who  presides,  delivers 
a  charge  at  the  opening  of  each  session  to  all  the  jurymen  who  are  in  at- 
tendance,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  whatever  obeervationa  he 
may  make  respecting  the  administiatioii  of  justice,  or  the  state  of  society 
or  morals  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Sentiments  proceeding  from  so  high  a 

Juarter  are  sure  of  commandiDg  great  attention,  and  the  judge  can  thus 
iffuse,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  whatever  opinions  he  considers  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  thecommunity  or  of  any  particular  class  ;  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  which,  received  a  aianal  proof  in  the  difference  which  was  ob- 
served between  tbe  conduct  of  all  the  proprietors  of  staves  in  Ceylon  in 
1606,  which  was  five  yean  befoie  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
in  ISltJ,  which  was  five  years  after  that  event.  As,  by  the  capitulation 
under  which  tbe  Dutch  possessions  had  been  surrendered  to  tbe  British 
arms  in  1798,  the  right  of  every  proprietor  of  slaves  to  continue  to  hold 
them  in  Ceylon  was  guaranteed,  the  hands  of  the  British  GaTerament 
were  tied  up  from  abolishing  slavery  there  by  a  legislative  act.  In  1806, 
bowerer,  a  pn^Mtsition  was  made  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnston  on  the  part  of  Government,  urging  them  to  adopt  some 
measure  of  their  own  accord  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery;  hut 
this  proposition  they  at  that  lime  unanimously  rejected.  The  right  of 
sitting  on  juries  was  thereafter  granted  to  the  inhabitants  in  18II;  and 
from  that  period.  Sir  Alexander,  as  Chief  Justice,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  every  session  aSbrded  tu  his  charge  to  the  jurymen, 
most  of  whom  were  considerable  proprietors  of  slaves,  to  inform  tbem  of 
what  was  doing  in  Kngland  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  to  point  out  to  them  the  difficulties  which  they  themselves  must  fre- 
quently experience  in  discharging  with  impartiality  their  duties  as  jury- 
men  in  all  cases  where  slaves  were  concerned.  In  consequence  of  these 
frequent  admonitions  and  appeals  to  their  humanity,  a  chauge  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  became  gradually  perceptible  among  them  ;  and 
in  1S16,  after  they  had  been  five  years  uuder  the  salutary  influence  of 
tbe  jury  mtcm,  the  proprietors  of  slaves  of  all  castes  and  religious  persua- 
sion* In  Ceylon,  tendered  to  the  Chief  Justice,  to  be  publicly  recorded  in 
court,  their  unanimous  resolutton,  declaring  that  all  the  children  born  of 
tbeir  daves  after  the  I2th  of  A4^st  that  year,  should  henceforth  be  &ee  ! 
By  this  great  act  of  philanthropy,  which  will  be  recorded  in  history  to 
the  eternal  honour  of  the  people  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  British  Judge 
whose  exertions  secured  such  a  triumph  to  humanity  and  justice,  slavery, 
which  had  existed  In  the  island  for  more  than  three  centuries,  will  now, 
in  %  very  few  years,  entirely  disappear, — it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever. 

It  is  impossible  to  erect  a  prouder  trophy  to  the  inestimable  merits  of 
trial  by  jury  than  has  hetf  been  raised,  or  iu  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
where,  at  the  present  moment,  such  an  example  could  be  of  greater  im- 
portance to  mankind,  England  possesses  dominion  over  sixty  millions  of 
Iwnwn  beings  on  the  ImJiaa  eontinent,  whom  she  has  hitherto  suffered 
to  be  governed  by  <:hav<:e,  or  by  the  caprice  of  individuals,  and  the  mnt 
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entde,  deieetlre  and  heterogeneoiu  ma«  of  Iftwa  thkt  »el-  afflEcted  u 
uiifortuQ&t«  peopls— drawn  putly  from  tbe  Hindoo  SbaMera,  pvtly  from 
the  Koran,  from  the  edicts  of  MohunmedBD  deapoU,  acts  of  Britiih 
Parliameotg,  orden  of  Boards  of  Control,  Courts  of  DlKctora,  and  Com- 
pany's GoTemtm !  Althoug:h  the  administration  of  justice  is  laden  with 
all  the  lumber  of  ages,  the  present  system  is  robbed  of  tbe  moat  Taluable 
parts  of  those  of  which  it  is  composed :  the  ancient  punckayet,  or  Indian 
' JU17,  being  dene  away,  and  the  En^ish  jur;  not  aJmitted  at  all,  except 
ID  a  bastari  form,  which  renders  it  to  Natires  no  trial  by  their  peers, 
and  even  in  this  form  it  is  restricted  to  only  throe  cities  out  of  the  whole 
empire.  While  the  matest  evils  are  experienced  from  this  slate  of 
things — whilesomeoi  the  judges  candidly  confess  the  impoadbility  of  dis- 
pensing justice  under  the  present  system,  and  declare  the  existing  laws  so 
llttte  adifited  to  the  ptirpose,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  laws  at  alt  * 
— withers  conceive  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  dedde  esses  by  a  cast 
of  the  dice';  and  while  this  sentence  of  the  judges  is  confirmed  by  a 
corretpondii^  retdict  of  the  people,  who  declare  that  justice  is  become  a 
perfect  lottery';  it  is  also  judicially  proved  that  "justice  is  setup  at  auc- 
tion, and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ; "  * — at  tbe  same  time,  the  geDuine 
trtalbyjury  is  introduced  in  an  island,  ai^acent  fortunatdy  to  tbe  Indian 
peninsuk,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  every  way  similarly  circumstanced. 
This  experiment  haviag  been  crowned  with  the  moat  signal  success, 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  confining  its  happ^  effects  within  tbe 
limits  of  that  island  ?  We  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Alexander  Jobs- 
.  aton,  in  his  repfy  to  the  inhaUtuts  of  Jafinatntam,  diat "  ahhongh  the 
right  of  sitilng  tpon  jutiee  was  neTer  extended  to  the  Hindoo  inhabitant* 
of  any  other  part  of  India,  a  long  and  careful  examinatioB  of  the  man- 
ners iai  feelings  of  tbe  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Jaffna,  hsd 
.  convinced  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  tbeir  character  which  could  pra* 
vent  the  trial  by  jury  &om  becoming  amongst  them  (the  Hindoos)  what 
h  is  amongst  aU  the  European  inhaUtants  of  Great  Britaii^— fAe  bett 
mode  of  trial  thai  ever  was  invenM  by  human  wisdom — one  which  U 
ao  congenial  to  the  conititation  0/ all  hvman  being t  oj"  whatever  catte 
they  may  be,  that  the  establisbinent  of  it  in  any  country  most  inevitabl;f 
improve  the  state  of  civilization  and  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people." 

Wilb  this  high  and  merited  eulogium  we  shall  bring  our  obserratiooc 
on  this  subject  to  a  close.  The  jtiat  praise  here  awarded  belongs  to  trial 
by  jury  in  common  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  every  valuable  po- 
litical institntiDn,  founded  on  no  casual  circumstance  of  ct«ed,  or  colour, 
or  country,  but  on  the  grand  principles  of  human  nature,  with  which  ac- 
cordingly, wherever  established,  their  benefits  must  be  co-extensire  and 
coeval.  If  these  blesuoga,  which  Great  Britain  has  conferred  upon  tbe 
colony  of  Ceybn,  be  still  denied  to  the  rest  of  India,  no  reason  lor  so 
great  a  cruelty  can  be  discovered,  except  that  this  nnfbitanate  country 
A^uis  under  the  curse  of  being  governed  by  a  Company  of  Honopolisls. 
If  mere  has  been  done  for  Ceylon  in  a  dozen  years  than  for  the  leat  of 
India  in  half  a  centmy,*  is  It  because  in  the  latter,  unong  die  DameTeua 

•  Orienttil  Hfrald,  October,  Vol.  VII.  p,  26,  *  Vide  Col.  Stewart. 

1  Lttter  of  certain  Nalivei  of  India,  Orimal  Htratd,  Octabcr,  Vol.  VII.  p.  IM. 
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taea  of  taleat  and  Iwning  who  bAve  Mt  od  Uio  beacb,  oone  had  the 
cap«citT  tu  conceire,  or  the  Tirtne  to  recommend,  a  judicial  system  wor- 
thy of  British  rulers  ?  Utis  i!&niiot  be ;  In  a  body  necessarily  comprising; 
•o  aaeh  ««cA  tad  ialdligkDoa,  thore  mutt  bare  beea  Daay  who  would 
hare  aspired  to  the  honour  of  dtung  «uoh  a  service  to  tbeir  country  as 
has  been  done  in  Ceyloa  3ut  to  them  we  may  apply  the  funeral  oration 
of  Marit  Anthony — 

The  evil  that  men  do  lires  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bone*. . 

Their  suggeations  of  reform  for  the  benefit  of  th«  Indtail  people,  addressed 
to  their  honourable  maslen  in  Eiq;IajK),  would  soon  be  buried  in  the  re- 
cesaee  of  the  India  Housc^  under  accounts  of  tea  sales  and  schemes  of 
hicratlTe  monopolies,  aotl  loet  tor  ever,  uJesi  a  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion should  happen  to  drag  them  to  the  K^it.  But  although  the  Company 
has  hitherto  sjicceeded  so  adnirably  is  an  extingmsberon  the  spirit  of  pub- 
lic improvement,  there  are  now  gnmnda  of  hope  that  a  new  and  better 
era  is  about  to  dawn  in  the  EaM;  thM  Indian  judges  will  no  longer,  as 
has  been  the  case  from  Judge  Isipey  to  Jiidge  Hacnaghten,  acquire 
distiodioo  by  assisting  to  opprtas  or  foige  bcMrier  chains  for  the  peoi^e 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  protect.  They  have  belbre  them,  in  Ceylon,  a 
noble  example,  whidi  will  not  be  left  like  a  solitary  plant  in  the  de- 
sert to  waste  its  fragrance  An  the  barren  waste.  If  reliance  may  he 
[daced  on  the  intimation  given  by  Hiniateisaf  their  intentions,  nothing  is 
wanting  to  secure  to  India  the  ble*iag  of  trial  by  Jury  but  the  advice  and 
co-4qieration  of  the  judicid  authoritia  there.  A  more  glorious  oppor- 
tonity  could  npver  occur  fbr  retrieving  the  character  of  British  judges — 
sallied  by  the  aid  and  countenance  they  have  hithertobnt  too  often  given 
to  Asiatic  despotism  ;  and  if  there  be  one,  at  the  present  moment,  who 
aspirea  to  true  &nie,  he  cannot  wish  to  deserve  a  nobler  epitaph  than 
that  of  being  "  one  of  the  foimders  of  trial  by  jury  In  the  East."  Among 
these.  Sir  Ale-Taoder  Johnsten  will  ever  held  Uie  fiiat  and  highest  place ; 
and,  if  Aune  he  awarded  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  conferred  o. 


,  bis  memon  will  be  toog  cbcrisbed  In  India  -after  the  names  of 
and  Welleuey  are  forgotten.  When  the  false  utlendour  of  victory 
Minquest  has  &ded  away,  the  institution  of  Native  juries  will  be 


Clive  and  Welleuey  are  forgotten.  When  the  false  utlendour  of  victory 
and  conquest  has  &ded  away,  the  institution  of  Native  juries  will  be 
the  only  monument  of  British  power  in  the  East  ytt  erected,  on  which  a 
Briton  can  look  with  honest  pride  ;  and  if  this  ayatem  be  wisely  extended 
to  the  rest  of  India,  then,  in  tbeworda  of  tbaCeyko  report  above  quoted, 
"  Annie*  may  waste  away  fnm  fiunlna  or  disease,  and  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances may  baffle  aU  hnmaa  foresight;  but,  fixed  on  the  attachment 
of  the  petals  to  our  jurisprudenM^  British  interests  must  become  impreg- 


Bfty  vcars  an.    But  at  the  tbr^  speM  wbare  it  now  exlMs,  such  u 


psuy  in  1640; 
of  Beoctl,  E 


169fl;  while  Uu  extepslve  territory  of  Beostl,  Behir,  nud  Oriua,  hsi  been  In 
British  poucMlcni  tincc  I7SS.  te  lone  hu  tbc  Cumpsiif  respcd  the  rruiti  of  the 
Bunt  co-jatrlM  oF  Alia,  whtie  it  faM  £ine  BotbinK,  or  worse  than  notbinf ,  to  m- 
curc  tbc  people  the  frails  df  a  pwd  sjstcw  of  }urii)iradeac«. 
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The  miglity  wintl  U  sweeping; 

The  fierce  and  foanuDg  tea ; 

Tlie  foce^  boaghs  are  neepiDg 

Where  the  leaves  were  wont  to  he^^ 

Which  ihe  wiod  and  rain  in  iheir  wild  war 

Have  acatter'd  nide  and  far. 

The  clouds  with  thunder  laden. 

Are  toas'd  and  whirl'd  on  high ; 

Heaven  pity  now  the  maiden 

Who  looks  upon  that  sky, 

And  haih  a  lover  on  the  »ea 

Where  the  storm  rules  furiously.  ' 

Hie  giant  surge,  now  breaking 

Upon  the  dreary  shore, 

Is  like  the  sullen  walutig 

Of  the  signal  cannon's  roar, 

When  the  dim  wreck  drifts  upon  the  wave 

Towards  its  foaming  grave. 

In  such  a  night,  how  siadly 

Do  men  upon  Uie  sea 

Recall  the  home  where  gladly 

Thev  sheltered  then  would  be. 

And  think  upon  th«  native  ^or« 

llicy  ne'er  may  visit  more. 

Around  them  the  great  billows. 

Like  mountain  cataracts  break  ; 

Far  off,  on  silent  pillows, 

The  friends  they  love,  partake 

A  calm  repose,  unbroken  bjr 

The  wind's  actrce  heeded  aigb. 

Tilt  gusts  (hat,  unregarded, 

MiMn  round  the  vine-clad  walU,^ 

The  showers,  by  strong  roofs  warded  ■ 

From  soft  aiid  sitkeo  ^Is, 

All  dismally  and  sadiv  sweep 

Across  the  midnight  deep. 

And  heaven  guard  the  lone  batk 

l%at  meets  upon  her  way 

Those  tyrants  of  the  drear  dark, 

i-'or  terrible  are  ilipy, 

When  in  Iheir  fearful  strength  they  toam, 

Atid  grind  the  wares  to  foam. 

Then  tliink  upon  poor  mariners, 

Ye,  in  whose  fragrant  bowers 

Tl\e  nijfjit  wind's  breailiing  scarcely  stirs 

llie  rich  and  sleeping  flowers, — 

That  very  breeie  may  be  the  last 

TTwt  o'er  the  drown'd  ship  pass'd. 

BcnsAnn  WTCi.irrp. 
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..    .       Til  molt  Inie, 
That  nuung  mcdiUitioa  moit  affects 
The  pcDsire  mCTtry  nf  desert  cell. 
Far  froni  the  cbcerrul  haunt  of  men  and  herds. 
And  tiu  as  lafe  *s  id  a  lenate  boute  ; 
For  *bo  would  rob  a  b«tmit  of  hi*  *Mdi^ 
Hii  few  booki,  or  hii  beads,  or  maple  lUalti 
Or  do  hU  gity  hairs  any  violeuce .' 

Milton. 

AccoRDiDG  to  the  present  face  of  tlungs  in  the  Christian  workl,  it 
•eemsnotatmllfxtraTaguit  to  expect  tbe  reTivol  of  a  tuteformonachisin, 
wiiicti  philofiOplierB  some  time  ago  suapected  to  be  verging  toH'anii  ex- 
tinction. Id  the  excess  of  onr  liberality,  we  throw  the  mantle  of  refine- 
ment  over  the  most  absurd  prejudices,  and  that  which  prudence  might 
coaeent  to  tolerate,  in  pity  to  the  weakness  of  mankind,  is  now  actually 
decked  ont  in  the  garb  of  wisdom,  and  held  up  as  an  object  of  supreme 
veneration.  Snch  thii>gs  having  frequently  happened  before,  the  thiulcing 
mind  is  not  surprised ;  but  we  cannot  help  smiling  very  often  to  obeerre 
with  what  rest  and  eamestnees  msmkind  rush  hack  to  their  old  notions. 
Every  raformer  of  human  opinions  is  sure  to  undergo  the  fate  of  Moses  in 
the  wilderness ;  for  no  sooner  shall  he  Imve  led  men  out  of  the  goi^^eous  ' 
appearances  and  rich  delusions  of  superstition,  into  the  bare  still'diani* 
}wign  of  truth,  than  their  minds  grow  uneasy  at  the  uniformity  and 
bairenDesB  of  the  landscape,  and  long  to  turn  back  to  the  "  flesh-pots" 
of  their  inteUeetual  Egypt.  Among  tlie  delighu  of  those  good  old  times, 
&e  middle  ages,  which  rose  up  like  alpine  ridges  of  darkness  between 
the  civiliiation  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world,  we  mtuit  undouU* 
edlyrerJcon  the  institutions  of  monachism;  iDstitntiooswhichDr.  Lingard, 
Mr.  C<ri>bett,  and  many  other  equally  philos<^r4uc«l  peojJe,  regtrd  as 
emecial  Uewoga,  of  which  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  robbed  us, 
Itbesngnow  K  good  while uncetheM^&smjr*. were  enjoyed  in  England, 
it  any  not  be  amiss  to  look  back  upMi  them,  as  tbey  abutd  in  history ; 
and  if  we  shall  discover  any  thing  very  desinbla  in  their  a^tect,  we  may 
easily  invite  them  to  reside  amongst  us ;  for  tbey  are  not  any  of  those  shy 
good  things,  which,  being  once  rejected,  never  present  themselves  again ; 
bat,  like  the  devil,  are  ever  at  our  elbow,  reany  to  iatrodnce  themselves 
at  a  moment'a  notice ;  and  in  case  we  should  resolve  to  rebuild  the 
Bwoasteries,  and  deal  once  more  in  faian'  copes  and  chasubles,  perhaps 
we  raigbt  prevail  on  Mr.  Cobbett  to  accept  of  a  good  fat  abbacy,  from 
which  he  might  issue  historic  of  the  Rttformation  much  more '  amusing 
and  untrue  than  the  one  lie  has  already  put  before  the.n-orld. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  write  a  regular  diasertatioa  on  mooastical 
institutions,  for  that  would  demand  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  at 
present  afford  the  friars ;  our  object  is  tn  make  a  few  slight  obEervattons 
M  monks  and  monachixm,  calculated  to  give  a  true  idea  of  what  they 
were,  and  are  yet  in  those  countries,  where  "  the  religion  of  our  ances- 
tors," as  Mr.  Cobbett  calls  it,  is  still  encouraged,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate,  in  spile  of  Di.  Lingard  nod  his  followers,  that 
the  institutions  of  monachism,  those  chaste  and  beautiful  efforts  of  the 
priestly  genius,  instead  of  diffusing  over  the  world  the  Dpirit  of  purily 
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Mtd  rirtne,  tended  iiiTiacibly  -to  cotrapt  and  bnitiff  the  huDun  heart ; 
aod  were  more  uftbolj,  debuing,  and  deitnictiTe  of  hkppinefla,  than 
ihoae  abomiaable  ritea  that  were  introduced  bj  the  votaries  of  laU 
iDlo  ancient  Italy.  On  bhm  other  occaaion  «ra  naj  do  this^  though 
Dr.  LiDgud  may  be  aure  that  no  modern  pen  vrUl  vrer  defile  itwlf  bj 
tncing,  in  their  true  colonn,  the  nnspeakaUe  imptuitica  of  the  Catholic 
Matt. 

Whoerer  meditalM  at  all  on  the  pecvliaritiea  of  modem  nadoni,  motf 
freqnentlj  be  atiaok  with  thaw  monaabcal  iaatitiitiana,  by  which  men 
have  been  ^ut  up,  Uke  Ghouls,  in  tombs  and  cemeteries,  &b  if  thejr  feasted 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  was  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  in  the 
C«?«rM  vS  I^tna,  in  the  dreary  solitudes  of  the  daaert,  that  the  ifirit  of 
OMMMcMsnr  first  appeared.  As  CbrisUaaitj  feond  its  way  over  tfae 
world,  monaehi«n  followed  in  its  footsteps;  ud  the  axtent  and  duratioa 
of  its  influence,  and  the  veiy  onlinary  speetnele  of  men  and  women  who 
hav*  far  ever  renounced  iJI  proper  rdation  to  their  specisa,  iaslead  of 
solving  the  dificiilty,  only  tend  to  make  it  mofv  aatimly  extiaoidiaaTyi 
Aecoidiog  to  oomnion  eitperieiice,  the.  world  affiirds  not  too  many  ei^joy.* 
ncDts  at  best;  a  sorphm  of  delif^t  is  what  w«  never  hear  of.  On  the 
coutntry,  health,  ricfasa,  uxl  sucoeaaful  anbitioii,  with  the  siwiut  fillingsw 
OB,  if  we  omy  use  the  pbraee,  of  denieetie  enjoyments,  are  found  hwafii^ 
auot)  in  almost  all  cases,  to  cxtasdtvte  petfeot  hamiinesa.  What  then 
•hall  we  say  af  mea  who,  rejectiaa  all  ordinary  mds,  rely  solely  apoa  the 
effwveeuenoe  of  ihar  enthouasB  for  faliciqr  ?— who,  by  dint  rfsaclaaioa 
and  •slf'deaial,  beeome  as  dry  <doada,  darkeoiag  tlio  sur&oe  of  eoaie^, 
wiAout  fertlliting  itT-  Are  they  virtnooa?  Aia  they  happy?  Onr 
setiMBefvfataeandtmppiBsatmaBtdMBgaBatetUly  iftbeyara.  By 
fMtingaa  imaginary  eaae,  that  conJd  newk«|^MB,  HoataignehasdMwa 
<hat  he  agreea  in  Apinion  cm  tUaaulgectwidi  us,  "  He  that  earn  rwailf 
and  eom*tamhf,"  says  he>  '*  inflame  his  eoul  with  dM  ardoai  of  his  lively 
€lilh  anA  hope,  does  oeot  for  hioself  in  tfaiaeohtada,  amain  volaptitoae 
■Md  delicloas  life  than  any  Other  snrtofUfe  whatever."  Bid  who  can 
^MUjf  and  eoNifcMffydotfaiB?  The  iraneporisof  thaimapaatioa  aic 
•heM  ia  proportion  m  thef  an  vivid ;  languor.  fUlews  upon  the  haeb 
offlcetaoy]  nwiaUfoof  iaaation,  not  being  oai^niaw  with  the  natural 
faeullies  of  man,  the  BHmk  must  often  find  hie  maqaffiity  dietaibed  by 
doubts  and  sornplee.  So  high  indeed  does  the  "  tadumt  vitei "  mouat 
■osaetteMe  in  the  dwsier,  Aat  many  resort  to  aaidde,  as  the  anly  meaaa 
left  them  of  escafM  from  theborrwa  of  their  vow;  and  when  die  energy 
«r  weakaees  of  ^ir  ohaiaeter  is  not  equal  to  tins,  their  chief  empkyb 
ment,  when  not  engaged  in  rehgioua  dnties,  is  watching  the  {vogaass  of 
thenn>'  mnd  antictpatli^  the  honrwbea  sleep  sbaU  delivar  tlmm  foon 
a  of  life  I  J 


'  Csuisiii  from  hii  own  eiperiince,  dewribea  tUc  BCcdis,  or  Ititlednew  of 
miiKl  and  bodj,  to  which  >  monk  wai  eipued,  whrn  he  tigbhl  to  And  himielf 
aioiM.  "  Swpiui  que  ermHtur  rt  ingTedilur  cvllam,  et  MeM  >tilnt  ad  nffmm 
lanliui  propcranum  cr«Hiu«  iatuctur."    (hulitut.  x.  I.)  Otsaeit.  ■ 

-  It  war  be  obMTveit,  tkat  certain  Orienud  nonki,  mora  ptou*  or  laora  loieise 
.fban  the  (euenlit)^  bciodi  tbvniaelTe*,  on  quitiiof  ■ocie^,  to  fniiag.  like  t^e 
.bMiti  uf  Iha  fuAA.  BeiuE  ambiciout  uf  reieoibliiig  in>a  m  little  u  ixMuble,  thu 
commonly  weut'oD  all  raurs.aiid  in  tliatniuiuer  fled  awayoo  tbeappniach  of  IMy 
•f  their  •peciei,  hidiaftiiemMlvei,  tfke  heasti  of  prty,  fIroiB  tiNtety  and  obmrra- 
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It  nnat  be  owired  this  does  not  Kpply  to  tli«  monuticAl  ioatitutioiis  of 
later  dnwa';  the  mcdem  monlcB  havinE  been  much  mora  ingenious  than 
Aar  predecessora  in  contririnK  methods  of  paseiiig  tiine  agreeably. 
Among  these,  .the  biuineas  of  coafessing  oiina  and  other  fair  auiners,  is 
nodernood  to  be  the  fiivonrite  with  young  and  ttiiddle-aged '  ftiars.  In- 
deed, in  order  the  more  etMj  to  edifj  themselTea  by  UatieniDg  to  the  tjni 
of  yonng  ladies,  the  fuhioD  of  double  monasteries  was  rtty  eariy  intro- 
duced into  CaAolic  countries  by  the  monks.  In  these  the  nuns  Rnd 
frnrs  Hred  in  a'Vrei^bourly,  charitable  way;  the  fontter  sinntog,  and 
the  latter  (who  of  coone  nerer  sinned)  giving  them  abac^tiim.'  Being 
desirous  of  acquiring  &  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  sanctity,  and,  for 
tiiat  purpose,  of  appmaching  and  orercoming  the  greatest  temptdtiens', 
many  monks  were  m  the  habit  of  sharing  the  beds  of  the  most  beantifiil 
nuns,  that  they  might  convince  (be  de*il,  by  their  abstiiieBce  in  sOoh 
sitnationB,  it  wxs  to  no  pnrpoae  he  would  tonoent  them  with  ai^  further 
soaiee.  Among  those  who  put  their  riitne  to  this  awful  trial,  was  "  In 
hienhetuenx  Robert  d'ArbnateU"  Abbot  of  Fontevraud ;  and  it  is  ahid 
that  after  ihia  the  defil  gave  htm  op  inde^iair.  William  of  Malmtbury 
felates  a  similar  story  of  Aldhelitt,  one  i^  our  Bogrisfa  saints;  and  he 
sdds,  that  the  practice  oereT  once  brought  the  holy  man  into  sospidoa 
with  the  honeitt  pedple  of  those  days.  As  for  the  deril,  be  thought  him- 
self made'  qnite  lidicalous,  as  w^  he  might,  "  cemens  adbssrenteni 
bmtaam   Tirumque  aUaa  arocato  utimo   insiatentem   cantando   psaK 

Thtt  lame  St.  AMhelm  used  sottietimea  a  leas  dangerous  tnOtltad  ot 
Pooling  Ui  [HuidonH:  he  plonged  hioudf  in  winter  np  to  Ute  iteclt  in 
'  now,  aitd  in  summer  passed  whole  daya  in  the  well  of  the  roonaateif. 
"nia  must  hare  been  a  much  tnore  pleasant  and  efiectnal  remedy.  Wa 
fterceire,  howerer,  by  all  this,  that  natorv  ts  not  to  be  ({Kenched  by 
putting  on  a  piece  of  hair-cloth,  and  calfing  oneself  a  monk.'  In  &et; 
whoerer  reads  attentiTely  the  fives  (d  the  printitire  sainta  and  hermits^ 
will  often  hare  his  pity  very  strongly  excited  by  U>e  recitaf  of  their  tebrp- 
tations,  real  and  visionary.  The  poor  men,  it  ia  said,  were  vety  fi«- 
quently  hannted  by  devils,  generally  in  a  ^rntiv  shape;  -trhactheir 
traaginatioDt  chiefly  dwelt  upon  may,  therefore,  be  rieariy  seen.  In 
Spite  of  their  piety,  they  fUt  that  they  bad  no  domeatie  health ;  ihattbeif 
eoiM  not  say, —  .     . 

'  Their  very  thapet,"  wyt.Bsyle,  "  were  cbangeil,  and  so  w«re  thdr 


>  WWMlmtu  Malaiertnir.  in  Vita  AMbelnri. 
'  Tbe-AutaioDDf  doubts  DonaMeriM  care  riM  Id  practicM  MB  crave  and  crimioal 
far  ridicul*— to  horrible  nroititutiaD,  and  iaranticidc.  Iii  the  Edinbur^  Review, 
No.  6.1,  (he  reader  will  nud  taxae  uxful  iefonnatioD  oo  this  topic,  u  counectcd 
wltb  ^i^iih  htitory.  Had  not  thedniru  of  the  Reviewer  been  merely  tocarrect 
the  fabc  itatemeots  of  Dr.  Lineard,  he  would,  pertips,  have  exteaded  hii 
tiisailhii.  aad  brought  tofctfier  fsctt  illustrstiaB the  nuBaillcal  hitloiy  tm  the 
Ceniiaent.  Dr.  Linprd'i  UbUT  of  the  Aagia  Saxon  church,  tbe  work  la 
wbich  be  treats  oF  double  muDsstertei,  it  very  leaniei!,  sud  >iol  deititute  of 
inilniciion ;  but  it  i<  a  book  that  iihould  be  reao  with  cnution,  beiag  the  picture 
ilnwD  of  the  priesthood  b;  a  print.'  He  fast  inmehmeB  tbe  sir  of  doubttBg  tM 
blends  bs  rclatei ;  but  this  ap|>e>rwice  of  ucpticitm  it  Ibc  eAct  or  stt,  and 
K  i»ili  lolnpfsu  ibe  reader  with  the  uotioB  Ihst,  where  the  author  dost  notdm^iit, 
what'  b«  read*  is  true.  9/t  refer  eat  lo  tbe  maiii  body  of  tbe  wwk,  but  u  surh 
rclatioas  m  (bat  of  the  ttiilntermeot  of  St  Culbbert,  fte. 
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'Tis.swesl  to  hear  the  \Tatch'<Iog'«  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 
Tis  sweet' to  know  there  i»  an  eye  will  maik 
■  Out  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come. 

No !  they  hul  no  home,  aad  knew  of  no  eye  that  erer  brightened  at  their 
approtcli.  The  only  one  tba(  affected  tltem  on  earth  waa  that  of  the 
fieice.  abbot,  wbii;h,  instead  of  brightening  as  they  diew  near,  lowered 
with  dark  cruelty,  and  never  seemed  dear  or  sparkling  but  when  it 
feasted  on  their  auSedi^^s.  It  was  the  ctistom  io  m&ny  monaetejiea, 
before  the  time  of .  Oiarlemagne,  for  the  abbot  to  ainu£e  himself  with 
maiming  and  mutilating  the  monks,  stabbing  their  limbs,  or  ptdling  out 
their  eyes.  Aftemards,  a  still  mare  dreadful  practice  prevailed  :  when  a 
monk  had  offended  the  abbot,  or  coounitted  aome  breach  of  discipline, 
the  superior,  patting  on  a  face  of  piety,  bade  him  "  go  in  peace  I '  and 
forthwith  he  was  coaveyed  to  perish  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  or  caveru 
that  extended  beneath  the  monastery. 

One  cause  of  this  hard  ferocity  in  the  monkish  character,  was  their 
solitary  celibaoy.  Many. writers,  and,  among  the  rest,  Mr.  Cubbetl, 
have  however  supposed  the  single  life  of  the  Romish  clergy  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  mankind.  This  must  proceed  from  a  love  of  paradox,  or 
from  want  of  information:  for  though  it  should  be  admitted,  as  it  is 
admitted  by  Lord  Bacon,  tliat  in  one  resect  a  siogle  life  "  doth  well 
with  iJiurcbman,,for  charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  must 
first'fillapool;"  yet  it  will  also,  we  apprehend,  be  allnwed,  that  single 
m^.ate  "  more  cruer(thap  married  men)  ai)d  hard-hearted,  (good  to 
m^e  seven;  inquisitors,)  because  their  tendernefs  is  not  so  often  called  in 
question.!'  The  reason  assigned  in  the  latter  portion  of  tliis  sentenue  for 
the  cr^dly  of  monks,  is  not  the  only  one  which  Bacon  might  have  given, 
had  lie  Uiouffht  many  reasons  necessary.  Ilis  large  obserratton  and 
experience  of  mankind  had  taught  him,  that  as  virtue  is  a  batut,  it  can 
•aly  be  ind<i|ced  and  maintained  by  practice.  He  must  also  have  known, 
for  what  did  he  not  know  ?  that  men  never  really  sympathize  with  suf- 
ferings from  which  they  believe  (bem«elves  entirely  exempt.  It  is,  for 
wumiple,  well  known  that  single  men,  in  general,  think  very  lightly  of 
adultery  and  seduction ;  change  their  positiou,  give  them  wives  and 
danghters,  and  you  alter  their  ideas.  Husbands  and  fathers  have  "  given 
hostages  to  fortune  \  "  they  are  liable  to  suffer,  not  only  for  their  own 
weaknesses  and  errors,  but  for  those  also  of  the  various  branches  of  their 
fituuly  ;  of  inoividuals  who,  however  dear,  igay  not  be  guided  by  their 
views  and  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  votary  of  celibacy,  having 
all  )us  faculties  of  enjoyment  and  sufi^ing  boimd  up  within  himself, 
(which  the  married  man  haj  not,)  presents  but  one  point,  as  it  were,  to 
die  arrows  of  fortune.  He  perhaps  finds  the  cloak  of  dissimnletion  and 
hypocrisy  broad  enough  to  cover  his  own  indiscretions;  but  who  shall 
answer  for  the  miscaniagea  of  othere?  71)e  monk,  therefore,  feels  that 
all  is  safe  when  he  himself  is  so  ;  and,  as  he  tnuts  to  liis  own  capacity 
for  immunity  from  suffering,  is  reckless  of  inSicting  tortures  to  whiah  he 
believes  be  is  no  way  liable.  In  this  manner,  by  mere  honest  i  priori 
reasoning,  any  one  might  be  convinced  that  an  unmarried  clergy,  as 
wdl  aa  all  monks  and  friars,  would  necessarily  be  cruel ;  hot  unforni- 
nately  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  reasoning  to  eetabliih  this  po«i- 
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(ion  ;  hisUiiy  abottods  with  terrible  prooia  of  it,  with  [>ri>o&  tk^t  pKin  t)ia 
heait  and  trouble  the  imaginatian. 

If  the  ralue  nf  the  RomaD  Catholic  religion  were  to  be  estimated  by 
thechaiacterof  it«  derotees,  whether  aai  a  ts  or  not,  it  would  appeariobe 
inferior  to  that  of  Paganism.  No  mode  of  faith  ever  inundated  the  earth 
with  so  many  tIcIoiu  practices,  or  rites  more  impure,  unnatural,  and 

,  absnrd.  To  look  back  upon  it  from  amidst  the  light  in  which  Protestant- 
ism has  now  placed  us,  may  induce  false  views,  favourable  tri  the  object 
contemplated ;  as  the  most  naked  and  fearful  precipices  look  beautiful 
and  charming  in  a  distant  landscape.  In  saying  this,  we  speak  without 
intolerance ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  character  of  ^  religion,  however 
disagreeable  and  absurd,  ought  not  to  subject  it  to  any  kind  of  persecu- 
tion. We  only  mean  to  say,  that  per  le  Catholicism  has  always  been  a 
Ticions  and  unamiable  superstition ;  and  that  the  mnde  of  thinkiitg  by 
which  some  men  are  led  to  depreciate  Protestandsm,  in  order  to  promote 
die  emancipation  ofthe  Catholics,  however  liberal  and  philosophical  it  may 
appear,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  ignorance  ofthe  history  of 
the  two  religions.  With  one  single  difference,  Catholicism  is  to  Protestant- 
ism, in  this  country,  what  Christianity  was  to  Paganism  in  the  empire  of 
Rome  ;  and  that  difference  consists  in  its  being  a  decaying,  not  a  rising 
fittth.  The  single  question  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  treating  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  is,  not  whether  it  be  a  good  or  a  had  religion,  bjit 
whether,  being  an  old  decayitig  faith,  it  is  at  all  likely  it  could  ever  sup- 
plant ProtestantisTn  in  this  country.  The  latter,  the  nearest  approach 
religion  has  ever  yet  made  to  reason,  appears  to  be  too  well  guarded  by 
common  sense  to  fear  any  thing  from  popery  ;  and  therefore  we  would 

'  willingly  see  the  Irish  Catbolics  emancipated,  as  they  term  it.  In  former 
times,  it  might  have  been  political  to  manaele  this  terrible  superstition,  as 
men  manacte  a  madman,  to  keep  it  from  perpetrating'  its  accustomed 
horrors ;  but  now  that  its  paroxysms  seem  no  longer  mischievous,  .we 
may  remove  its  chains,  and  snffer  it  toroam  at  large. 

But  to  return  to  monachism.  Persons  living  in  Protestant  countries,' 
and  aoder  tolerable  governments,  experience  some  difficulty  to  conceive 
bow  the  monasteries  are  filled  ;  since  they  obsert'e  no  desire  either  in 
themselves  or  in  their  acquaintances  to  quit  the  world  for  a  life'of  soli- 
tude. To  say  nothing  of  the  iofiuence  of  superstition,  there  are,  bow- 
ever,  many  reasons  why  certain  dispositions  should  prefer  a  monastery  to 
the  world.  Among  the  poor  of  all  countries,  men  of  haughty  tempers  and 
devouring  ambition  arise,  who  know  neither  how  to  submit  to  the'hard- 
■hipe  of  their  condition,  nor  how  to  steal  a  march  on  fortune,  and  escape 
from  them.  Being  determined  from  the  Srat  to  more  upwards  in  society, 
tbey  toil,  like  Sisyphus,  up  the  steep  oflife,  with  the  weight  of  their  mis- 
fortunes before  them ;  and  tb!s  too  often  rolling  back  upon  them,  baffles 
their  ener)^,  and  carries. them  down  headlong  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then  they  begin  again,  again  toil  and  strain  against  the  slope  of  (beir 
&te,  and  again  are  thrown  exhausted  to  the  ground.  la  the  lassitude 
■nperinduced  by  this  successless  labour,  the  door  of  a  monaateiy,  opening 
calmly  by  tbeir  side,  appears  like  the  entrance  to  heaven  ;  they  step  in, 
and  are  at  least  delivered  from  the  storms  and  showers  that  beat  upon 
them  in  the  highway  ofthe  world. 

The  first  celebrated  Christian  monk  was  the  victim  of  injustice.  This 
wu  the  ftuuoue  Paul,  of  Thebes  in  tJpper  £gypt.    He  Va«  the  elder  wa 
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«f  ft  nrf  rich  1MB,  irtH),  Of)  dyial,  loft  him  tbvpriiKiipal  btb  ta  Ui  im- 
mense  weslth.  He  bad  &  brother,  hdirerer,  a  Pagui,  who  bad,  it  Menu, 
a  graat  deaira  to  tmjoy  the  whole  infaeritanu.  Ilienibre,  knowing  Paul 
to  be  a  CbiutiaD,  and  likawiM  believing  him  to  be  timid  and  aveiae  tei 
martyrdoin,  he  hit  upon  a  method  of  pouesnng  himself  of  the  entire  p«- 
tiimoDj  without  open  Tiolenoe.  Paul  wu  informed  that  hit  brothei  wai 
about  to  denounce  him  to  the  emperor,  who  happened  to  be  a  furiona  per- 
aeoatoc;  and  this  sufficed  to  make  bim  abandoa  Tbebea,  and  betake 
btmself  to  tbf)  deaert.  The  description  giren  b;  ancient  accleaiastieal 
writeFaof  the  retreat  which  this  primitive  hermit  there  diicoTeied,  ia 
very  fanciful  and  pleasing :  it  woa  a  rude  caveni,  situated  in  a  peii'ect 
solitude,  with  a  firing  of  limpid  water,  and  a  palm-tree  or  two  before 
Uia  entrance.  Here  be  lived  ninety  years,  during  which  period  he  sub- 
sisted on  bread  and  water :  the  former  supplied  to  him  daily,  half  a  lohf 
at  a  time,  by  a  very  piaua  raven,  and  the  latter  procured  from  the  spring 
before  bis  cave.  His  dress  coDNSted  of  a  tunic,  composed  of  the  leavea 
of  ihe  palm-tree ;  and  IIhs  precious  relic  descended  at  hia  death  to  Saint 
Anthony,  who  Was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  bim  the  day  previous  to  hia 

Others  feel  from  their  birth  «  bias  towarda  ease  and  retirement,  and 
cheat  tbenudvea  into  the  perauaaion  that  virtue  is  van  to  be  fMutd  badt-t 
iug  in  woodland  and  pastoral  scenes : 

Hail,  nildly-pleasiDg  Solitude  I 

Companion  of  the  mu  and  good. 

But  from  wbpose  bol j,  pieroing  eye 

He  herd  i)t  fbdi  and  villains  6y. 

Si;  bui^  the  indolent  Thomson,  who  would  doubtless  have  made  a  mj 
txtit^ent  abbot.  But  perhaps  Tiberius  and  Louis  XI.  loved  aolitade,  at 
a  certain  kind,  mach  more  heartily  than  the  Scotch  poet ;  nod  although 
Mr.  lAodor  says  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  retired  to  the  rocks  of 
Caprem,  merely  to  indulge  his  grief  for  the  losa  of  his  wife,  we  find  it 
tery  hard  to  wf  aside  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  and  Suetnniui  in  deference 
to  the  author  of  ■  Imagioaiy  Conversations.'  Now  these  bistoriana  in- 
form us,  that  the  solitude  of  Tiberius  was  witness  of  more  horrible  vices 
than  could  hare  been  perpetrated  in  society  with  impunity ;  and  the 
history  of  those  religious  orders,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  canfinns, 
if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  confirm  the  position,  that  solitude  and  vir- 
tue are  not  necessarily  companiona.  However,  it  is  always  a  pmnt  of 
faith  with,  meditative,  poetical  minds,  that  retirement  is  favourable  to 
innocence : 

'    ■         To  grottos  and  to  groves  they  run, 
To  ease  and  silence,  every  Muse's  Mm. 

Certainly,  every  mind  that  if  intent  upon  any  great  or  meritoriooc  design, 
■mil  naturally  desire  to  have  some  time  to  itseU,  undisturbed  by  the  cidla 
ofbnsiness,  or  even  of  friendship: 

-, And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

^Vliere  with  her  best  nurse,  I'onlemjdation, 

s  Helyot,  Hl«t  de*  Ordm  Uonlstiqne^  t.  i. 
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Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 
But  thii  kind  of  aepluaioD  ia  Dot  to  be  fwiiui  in  n  mouBtteTy,  though  wtnn 
lad  jwtbful  &&ciea  might  hope  to  meet  with  it  there.  "  I  ht«e  thought 
aothing  10  MTere,"  BavB  Montaigpe,  "  in  the  kusterity  of  hfa  which  qui 
friwi  ■dbet,  u  what  I  Me  in  utue  of  their  fraternitie*  ]  namelj,  to  hkve 
i  peqMiwl  Hocietf  of  pl&ca  by  rule,  aad-numeroiu  aaaiatuitB  aiaoiig  theiv 
in  n«T  actioa  whatever ;  and  I  think  it  wunawliat  more  tolerable  to  b« 
alwaye  atone,  thaa  never  to  be  m."  The  reason  why  the  fouuderB  of 
Moaitic  iostitutiona  made  it  incumbent  on  the  iiwB  to  be  for<  eret 
together  in  ciowda,  though  forbidden,  in  miuiy  caMi,  to  utter  a  word  to 
each  other,  wae  to  (Mreveot  them  from  tastii^  the  sweeta  of  sleep,  whicl) 
wwe  grudged  them-ea  too  great  a  bleeaiog.  ContriTancea  w^Ep  thought 
of  to  kea^  them  from  enjoying  their  natural  rest,  eren  durii^  the  night; 
britoeooner,  perhape,  had  the  monk  relapaed  into  Blumberrandslided, 
ia  fiutcy,  oat  of  the  ooote  of  his  tow,  'than  the  infernal  clatt^  of  bellf 
■cared  ftway  his  dreams,  and  catled  him  up,  drowgy,  ai^gry,  and  un- 
K6«ab«d,  to  mutter  over,  for  the  thoosaadth  time,  the  jargoo  of  bi» 
bnnai;.  It  ia  true,  thia  practiee  of  nocturnal  derotion  wai  dtipensed 
with  in  tome  oonrenta,  though  the  bell  still  continaed  to  be  (cjled  tot  the 
edification  of  the  people. 

In  deepotic  couotriee,  however,  there  is  frequently  leas  inffering  within 
the  walls  of  a  moDutery  than  in  the  work);  and  to  many,  the  severity 
of  the  mmiastic  discipline  appeared  light  in  comparison  of  the  great 
adrantagps  it  led  to.  Biehope,  archbiahopa,  aud  abbota,  with  almost 
■overeigo  authority,  were  chmen  from  among  the  wretched  friars  ;  and 
the  gradual  introduction  of  luxury  and  magnificence  into  their  ctdls,  at 
length  wore  away  the  asperity  o{-  the  monkish  life,  and  made  it  highly 
desinble.  The  description  a  French  bishop  gives  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
■n  abbot  and  his  monks,  within  his  own  dioceae,  vdU  convey  a  pretty 
correct  notion  of  the  general  manners  of  the  friars  in  all  t'he  rich  esta- 
Uiihments  of  the  fiifteenth  and  uxteenth  centuriea.  Tiie  Abbot  of 
St.  Sulpicius,  it  appeaie,  was  a  vary  military  pcraonage,  for  he  was 
honoured  with  the  goremmeot  of  a  citadel,  and  the  command  of  a  body 
o(  troops,  io  additioD  to  his' spiritual  charge ;  and  being,  like  the  younger 
Cyrus,  n  great  lover' of  hoises,  he  possessed  a  moat  mapificent  stud. 
Not  having,  at  his  monastery,  convenient  stabling  for  his  Spanish  and 
German  atallions,  his  mares  of  Bresse,  aiid  laige  asses  of  ,Auvergoe,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  tlie  'abbey  church,  being  a  fine  structure,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  a  cathedral,  would  accommodate  his  stud  most  admi- 
rably. Into  the  church,  therefore,  the.  noble  animals  were  led,  and  the 
)nllared  aisles,  aod  "  high  embowed  roofs  "  echoed  to  tbe  snorting  and 
ighing  of  steeds,  the  braying  of  asses,  and  tbe  soags  of  grooms.  The 
My  old  saintE,  that  stood  carved  io  tbe  walls,  and  had  heard  nothing 
uut  masses  for  centuriea,  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment,  as  some 
wanton  stallion  whisked  hia  long  tail  in  their  faces,  or  went  prancing 
down  the  aisles.  The  portion  of  tbe  church  Ijhat  ^e  faoraee  did  not 
occupy,  was  filled  with  hay  and  straw,  which  at  length  encroached  so 
near  upon  the  grand  ahar,'  that  when  the  monks  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  channt  the  mass,  they  appeared,  sajrs  tbe  BUbop,  like  so  many  rata  Iq 
A  bam ! 
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However,  the  Abbot's  straw  did  not  rery  often  interfere  with  their 
devotioiu;  for,  as  soon  as  it  was.daj,  you  might  see  the  jallj  frian  inue 
out  of  the  monastery  with  their  foirling-piecei  on  their  shoulders ;  and, 
mounted  on  fine  steeds,  hastening  away  to  the  chase.  The  Abbot  him- 
self always  went  armed  with  sword  and  pistol ;  and  sometimes  carried 
ti  great  carabine  swung  across  hie  back. 

A  little  colony  of  nuns  occupied  an  edi6ce  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about 
a  bow-shot  from  the  monastery ;  and  thither  the  monks  were  tued  to 
repiir  for  amusement,  when  the  weather  was  nnfavourable  to  the  chase. 
The  ffiars  called  themselves  the /aMeri  of  these  nuns;  and,  in  reality, 
says  the  Bisbop,  werefatken  to  some  of  them.  The  path  between  the 
nunnery  and  the  monastery  was  crowded  with  passengers,  like  the  road 
to  a  fair;  and  the  charity  of  the  lady  Abbess  threw  the  door  of  the  convent 
open  to  ftll  comers,  of  every  age  and  condition :  "  Bref  le  desordre  y 
estoit,  et  les  niceres  tellement  invetercz,  par  faute  de  jugement  et  de  dis- 
cretion, que  la  licence  y  estoit  prise  pour  uoe  liberty  honnette,  et  ce  liber- 
tinage  y  tenoit  lieu  de  franchise."  * 

We  have  chosen  the  example  of  this  monastery,  as  one  of  the  least 
disgtistiog  that  could  be  fixed  upon ;  it  illustrates,  however,  the  ■{nrit  of 
monachism,  which  is  nothii^  more  than  voluptuous,  indolent,  ignorant 
superstition ;  as  we  flatter  ourselves  the  reader  will  have  concluded  from 
the  whole  of  what  we  have  said  above. 

•  L'Antl-BesiUc  de  J.  P.  Comas,  Bv«que  de  Bcllry. 


PAST,   PRBSBNT,   AND  FlTnTBB. 

Bt  what  a  charm  is  life  attended, 

I«d  from  activity  to  rest. 
The  past,  the  Aiture,  sweetly  blended, 

To  make  the  preseni  blest  I 

The  memoiiea  of  tlie  times  departed. 
The  hopes  that  light  the  days  to  come; 

Life — busy,  brief,  and  eager-hearted ; 
And  death — a  quiet  home. 

Yet,  in  its  e«rthly  course,  the  spirit 
llirough  all  creation's  orbit  tlie^ 

And  its  expansive  powen  inherit 
TvM  vast  eternities : 

Tlie  eternity  unroli'd  before  us 
llie  volumes  of  recorded  time ; 

Hie  li^t  of  ages  beaming  o'er  us, 
InslnicUve  and  sublime. 

And  that  eternity,  whose  portal 
is  opened  by  the  book  of  truth, 

Where  man  and  virtue  are  inunoHal, 
And  wear  immortal  you^. 
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ABZENDEQANi;   OR,  THB  WATER  OF  LIFE. 
(An  Eattem  Legend.) 

I. 

HiiL,  Ormoid,  hail  I  Faruhen  beutt) 
And  from  the  realms  above  descend  1—    ,     - 
Ye  sacred  mists  that  clothe  the  streams 
Where. bright  Poetic  Fancy  dreamsl 
Ye  Peri-trains,  and  awfiil  spetis, 
Ye  cloud-wrapt  founts,  and  hallo^'d  cells,' 
Ye  elves  thai  o'et  the  moon-beam  soar, 
Ye  charms  that  waked  the  dead  of  yore, 
Ye  various  fortns,  and  sylphic  choir, 
'  Who  tKmble  round  th'  immortal  lyre 
And  quiver  to  the  notes  of  Love,— 
Descend  from  yon  blest  orbs  above, 
And  aummon'd  by  the  magic  poner, 
'  Avert  the  horrors  of  this  houi. 

IE. 

Descend  t'— Ye  hoary  mountain;  shake  I 
Your  cloud-framed  cars,  ye  Spirit!,  Ukal 
O  l^nt  of  day !  O  fire,  divine  I 
What  profanation  must  be  thine  t 
Ye  deserts  wild,  where  demons  prowl. 
Bid  all  your  fiends  in  anguish  howl  I 
Zerdushl,  reveal  thine  awful  head. 
And  burst  the  confines  of  the  dead ; 
Disperse  the  Moslem-host,  whose  arm 
Aherman's  spells  securely  charm; 
Nor  e'er  let  Jimshid's  mighty  throne 
A  line  of  kings  apostate  own;  - 
Or  Islakhar  in  ruins  lie. 
Or  Ormuid's  fire  neglected  die! 


Some  Avenger  descetkds — some  Genius  appears  : 
He  rides  in  the  rapld-bome  chariot  of  yean : 

Dread  SpiHt,  all  hail  1 

Hie  flowety  dale 
Breathes  round  ihee  with  fragrance  dirinS} 
Hie  winged  h6urs  the  myrtles  twine, 

And  rich  libations  pour ; 
Hie  ether  flames,  the  lightnings  glari^. 
The  Ihundet  rattles  in  Uie  air. 

And  sounds  the  vengelul  hour. 

IV. 

Yet,ah!  agaip  the  thunders  foil, 
Ihe  flashing  lightnipgs  cleave  the  pole ; 
The  forests  shake,  the  whirlwinds  roar. 
The  wond'riog  tide  o'erflows  the  shore ; 
Contendini;  peals  pervade  the  skiet, — ■ 
A  tempest  with  a  tempest  vies ; 
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Thiek  clouds  od  clouds  obKutel;  creep, 

Hoane  winds  the  sacred  concare  sweep ; — 

fiutlo!  a  sileot  stillness  fall^j 

A  terror  evety  breast  appals^ — 

At  length  a  glimmeriDg  radianqe  ilii^es. 

And  now  augments,  and  new  deeliaes, 

Till  the  full  light  the  coaq^uer'd  Genius  shows. 

And  dire  Mohammed,  cause  of  tiiture  woes. 


Of  old, 
When, 
Ilespal 
Andth< 
Whilst 
Madet 


■  ■      ■  ■VI.  - 

O,  Persia  Ithy  Gabers  po  more  iihalt  Ih^u  view; 
Ye  fciries,  ye  scenes  of  enchantment,  adieu !       ' 
Hiv  priests  sh^U  no  mote  udth  their  >vor9liippi^g  eyes 
Behold  the  bright  mu  in  the  fiimuneiit  ri!<e. 
Thy  MuKhan  no  more  I — How  thy  glory  is  flown  I 
How  lilUe  remains  of  what  ersi  wait  thy  tmo  ! 
Hy  Mubid  forgets  (once  the  great  and  tlie  trise) 
Hb  derotious  to  wing  oo  flames  to  the  skies  t — 
Those  days  are  gone  by,  and  obliviou  is  apteftd 
O'er  itie  names  of  thy  chiefs  and  the  uames  of  ,tb^  4*^' 

Vll. 
Tliy  hearths  are  o'erlum'd,  and  -those  caverns  explored. 
Where  Mihr  by  the  mysliq  edoue  was  adoted ; 

The  Alishkadah's  fire 

Has 

EacI 

Eacl 
De61ed,  de&o 
Now  stands  a 
New  rites  pos: 

And  hostile  le  ■  . 

AiabiaD  tribes 
And  idle  dreai 
As  waves  on'i 
Complete  the  sum  at  IraAfi'p  destined  woe. 

,    -VUL 
Mothanna  baMB-his««anl:  wide  o'er  the  plain 
Destruction  stdks,  tnd  c«uaM  ber  nun'roos  slain  ; 

<  PortcDU  hbled  to  have  itiiffl  JtlflCF  At JUoly  wncdts  Itlrth. 
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or,  Tbt  Water'of  Life. 


Spear  strik' 

Fight  foliw 
And  TKtor 


Many  a  fen  escaped  toe  aum. 
Of  MusuIduui  in  MaieDderiD ; 
And  mapy  a  Ghul  reveal'd  fais  might 
In  the  lempestuom  hours  of  oight. 

IX. 

Deep  in  a  dale  which  woods  o'erbead, 
Which  rnisa  from  human  eyes  defend. 

To  which  -aif  bird  can  fly, 
And  which  few  mortals'  skill  has  known, 
Where  serpents  hias,  and  demons  moan, 

And  (ieads  enraged  sigh:  , 

In  (his  unknown  mysterious  place. 
Though  life  and  heavenly  beauty  grace 
Its  shady  banks,  a  ibuntain  flows, 
And  Spring  i^monal  round  it  blows. 


From  Abiendeg&iti's  brink. 
Genii,  life  immortal  drink  ; 
Thence  proceed  the  mystic  strains, 
Murm'nng  near  the  sacred  fanes ; 
For  there,  at  first,  the  secret  apell 
Which  goverrts  Inspiration,  fell : 
Thence  the  streams  of  Easiern  lore 
Flow'd  to  mortal  men  of  vote ; 
Dreams  poetic  flit  around. 
On  this  hallow'd  fairy-ground; 
Forms  aerial,  cobed  in  Tiglii, 
Hover  there  in  legions  bright. — 
Mighty  Spirits,  guide  my  eyes. 
Where  its  magic  waters  lise  1 


XI. 

Par  in  the  East,  uoond  thein  loirer 

The  awful  mist  and  Peri's  power. 
Tremendous  sounds  their  turners  form, 
Haised  by  the  Spirits,  of  the  storm :  .     . 
Wiihin,  bright  angels  hold  their  (^oir, 
And  swestly  strike  th'  immortal  lyre  ; 
Within,  those  puny  forms  are  seen 
Which  riol  on  the  dew-deck'd  green. 
Meanwhile,  without,  at  set  of  day, 
Nimjezehs  lurk  in  search  ,of  prey,  . 
And  hostile  Devs  approach  dew, 
Where  these  sequester'd  waters  lie. 
Around,  the  duMy  fTight  directs  her  car. 
And  wages  with  the  Sun  eternal  war. 
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xu. 

But,  all  1  some  mortal  man  draws  near, 
Wi^  step  that  racicits  each  cause  of  fear. 
Protecting  Genii,  near  him  stand. 
And  dare  the  whole  inreriial  band: 
Meanwhile,  teniGc  shades  arise, 
And  thickly  cloud  the  fnghlen'd  skies; 
And  from  uie  deeply'groaning  earth. 
Labouring  with  some  direfiil  birth, 
Tumultuous  hosts  of  rising  foes. 
In  fierce  array,  his  steps  oppose. 

XIII. 

Mfitic  fount!  what- mortal  eye 

Shall  to  thy  recesses  pivl 

Who  that  Tides  in  middle  air. 

Shall  the  secret  pass  declare  T 

Who  shall  on  thy  margin  tread? 

Man  T  or  Spirit  of  the  dead  ? 

Who  shall  pus  the  glitt'ring  rows. 

Which  its  fateful  streams  enclose  ? 

Who  attack  (he  lancy  iribe, 

Hosts,  that  in  these  haunts  abide  T 

Who  shall  burst  the  spell-bound  night, 

Bars  of  death  and  wild  aSVieht? 

Who  the  ghosts  which  round  thee  prowl  1 

Who  shall  brave  that  teppest's  howl  I 

XIV. 

From  tUTs  inferoa]  window  bunt 
Nimjezehs,  Devs,  and  Demons  cunt : 
No  loDger  summon'd  to  obey, 
Xltey  mak Tabmuras*  potent  sway; 
Ah^man's  hosts  obscure  the  sky, 
And  the  Genii's  force  defy ; 
Aid,  Tbamud  there,  a  ghostly  band. 
With  arms  of  hellish  vengeance  stand ; 
And  there  J^  Ben  3ha  fiercely  raves. 
And  God  and  man  to  combat  braves, 
He  shakes  in  ire  that  massive  shield. 
Which  not  th'  immortal  tribea  can  wield ; 
KlTs  Inka-Queen  on  high  precedes, 
And  leads  her  troops' to  vaCaut  deeds. 

XV. 

What  though  shades  obscure  th*  sight, 
llwy  shall  yield  to  heavenly  li^^l  ;— 
Mortal,  grasp  thine  armour,—- dare 
Every  art  thy  foes  prepare- 
Soon  th'  eleroal  trump  of  Fame 
Shall  sound  forth  thy  glorious  name. 
Whilst  the  Kiran'a  notes  shall  raise 
Tunefiil  tributes  to  thy  praise : 
Hark  the  Sp'rits  irhich  roimd  thee  Ay  i— 
In  their  aid  lies  victory. 
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When  to  da.riiif(  man  'tis  given 

Hut  his  spirit  mount  to  heaven, 

S«y,  haip  divine,  can  fears  destroy 

Hia  warPike  test,  or  teal  alloy? 

Or  can  they  shake  that  purpa«e  true. 

Which  seeks  the  prize  it  twars  in  view  f 

Can  he,  who  like  a  god  begao. 

Degenerate  into  mortal  man  ? 

Yet  Nature  shrinks,  and  terrors  rise 

Before  th'  adventurer's  awe-stnick  eyes  ; — 

He  dreads  the  Jinjwho  meet  his  glanee, 

He  shudders  at  Dev  Siah's  lance ; 

And  agoniied,  thus  repines. 

As  on  the  earth  his  frame  tediaes  : — 

XVII. 
"  I  walk  in  gloom :  no  friendly  star 
Directs  me  from  its  lofty  car ; 
No  Peri  helps  me  on  my  way ; 
Amidst  th'  mfemal  gates  I  stray, 
I  wander  'midst  the  silent  dead, 
1  leave  the  world, — on  visions  tread  ; 
Ihe  friendly  Pow'rs  grant  no  redress ; 
Tliough  near,  they  aid  not  my  distress. 
IV  earth,  from  its  fell  entrails  sends 
The  inmates  of  Jihinmun's  dens ; 
Afar,  the  lond-iesounding  flood 
^^s  my  heartf—coD^^s  my  blood ; 
And  here,  the  poison-tamted  air 
Non  bids  me  for  roy  bte  prepare.'' 

xvni. 

Hie  Dev's  spell  is  Nst  by,  and  a  Genius  bends  down 

From  her  chariot  of  light,  with  a  nusical  crown, 

Form'd  to  break  every  charm,  quench  those  whirlpocds  of  6te 

Which  the  Suham  emits,  e'et  ebullient  with  ire; 

On  his  brow  it  is  placed  :  in  effulgence  of  light 

Fraught  with  glory  divine,  she  retires  from  hiii  sight.    . 

LolburstinRfrom  the  bonds  of  fear, 

Ihe  vdiant  hero  shsdces  hb  spear  I 

He  laughs  at  death,  and  dares  his  Ibes, 

And  to  the  direful  confliei  goes. 

xrx. 

Serpents  hits  and  monsters  roar, 

Funes  on  the  warrior  pour ; 

Angiy  torrents  near  htm  roll,  - 

Murm'ring  music  to  his  sout ; 

Hie  earth  contends,  the  vall^s  shake, 

Hie  distant  hills  in  horror  quake ; 

Hte  elements  tlie  battle  raise. 

The  lightning  'round  bis  tem[des  plavs ;    ' 

Jin  Ben  Jin  '  shouts :  the  rocks  t«ply, 

■  Aliboacfa,  bUtorically  speakinc,  Jkn  Ben  Jko  wu  jtasshid  |  yet  in  th«  fali^ 
tslts  be  U  idintlBed  with  the  PrcaihalK  Sulttns,  and  often  meumorphosed  Into 


Abundegani; 

The  hosla  of  KIT  with  Peris  vte ; 
The  trees  before  (he  monarch  fallj 
Tlie  vengefiil  elves  obey  h!s  call; 
TV  alarmed  islands  rOund  him  ddnce,— 
Hell  bends  before  his  couched  lance. 

XX. 

Flash  ^(bts  with  flaA,  and  boh  with  boll  conleDdi, 
Hie  firmament  in  pealing  horror  bends ; 
Winds  fight  with  winds  {  again  the  orb  of  day 
Leaves  his  bright  seat,  and  flees  in  wild  dismay. 
The  stars  are  clothed  in  black ;  th«  lamp  of  night 
Averts  her  beams  from  this  tremendous  sight. 
An  awlul  gloom  the  mighty  concave  shrowls; 
Th'  insulting  deep  bedews  the  blackened  clouds; 
Creation  shakes,  its  massive  hinges  rend, 
Tlie  £ibric  doubts  if  such  can  be  its  end. 

Behold  1  in  daizling  Raines  of  tight 
The  ardent  heroes  fiercely  fight. 
Behold !  huge  waves  of  liquid  fire 
Jan's  lungs  in  series  quick  respire. 

XXI. 

Hie  scorched  air  rolls  mounts  of  flame, 
1^  gaping  earth  evolves  tb«  samC] 
Within  his  eyes  rolcSnoas  nige. 
And  with  the  sacred  «rawn  eange; 
Tornadoes  play  upon  iuB  brenb  t 
His  GhiUs  pi*[Mii*  the  car  <JdMlb } 
"^  -  -  It  artiUery  of  the  ikies 


XXII. 

Invaiu  th*  infetnal  chariots  bear 
Fresh  Spirits  through  the  darken'd  air  f 
In  vain  the  TacwiiTs  powerful  breath 
Brings  back  the  sisjit-iBCe  bant  death, 
And  imp*  &om  Badvat-Ghflld&r  hie. 
And  on  the  wings  of  malice  fly  ! 
And  Ben  J^'s*  sword,  as  diamonds  brishl. 
Hurls  from  its  blade  whole  worlds  of  ligntl 
They  fight, — they  rage, — the  charmed  M^ield 
Can  scatce  support  the  doubtfid  field. 
They  cling, — Uiey  hil, — the  tliundcra  roll. 
Aim  demons  sweep  the  ^^uddering  pole ; 
The  fiery  dragon*  cleave  the  ajr, 
And  to  the  ttemUing  Kii  rapair. 


Agaiti  they  rise,  again  contend. 
They  now  Miack,  they  ntiw  deMd. 
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or,  Tha  Water  of  Life. 

The  sacred  cnJrMS  »iews  the  darl 
And  arrow  irom  iu  phte«  depart. 
The  Suham  flees,  Mn  Ben  Jin  tonning  MH, 
Uneuthly  dnad  hi«  GMii-tmMf)  apfisb. 
RejoicioK  Pitia  Ahn  (he  brighten'd  riii«a, 
Aiid  huii  destrnetion  fron  flieir  potent  eyes. 
JaD  BeH  Jin  bllen,  ii»  more  bii  fsips  attend  ; 
Snch  succour  denoM  give  to  demon*'  friend  I 
Whilst  thoMlers  poiti,  ood  virid  li^tnniiigfl  glare. 
The  bobt'rous  Monfte  flic  bo<^  le^ns  Mftr 
To  Sifa  infetaa)  nwotb ;  huge  moantttkn  fiM 
And  doM  it,  ^liag  to  the  Joybil  skies. 

XXIV. 

Strike  roui  lyrefl)  jra  sons  of  air. 
Strike !  die  loudest  iwtes  pnp«re  1 
Still  the  eatlh'  astonish'd  gapes 

Andshaket  before  tlie  warrior's  spear;    . 
Still,  the  many-foraied  shapes 

of  agonised  demou  fear. 
He  goes  down  the  hilt,  he  Kcches  the  vale. 
Which  noDSten  bMel  and  villaiay  pale. 

0  Son  of  the  Great, 
Thou  hast  cooqur'd  trimnphMt  4a  amdea  of  Fate  I 

XXV. 

How  sweetly  smiles  the  modttt  Spring 

When  the  rattling  slom  ia  gnie  1 
Then  the  tuneful  warblers  bring 

All  their  choicait  gifts  of  song. 
How  gently  breathes  the  tepid  gale, 

wliilst  the  OMQinK  bbssoms  peep  I 
llien  the  bulbul  sings  lii*  tale, 

Whilst  the  nei^ifa'ring  willows  weep. 
How  sweetly,  after  deeds  of  anus. 

Does  the  hearth  of  friendship  smile  I 
Then  the  nymph  reveals  her  chatms 

Which  his  former  cares  beguile. 
Then  the  warriw  livei  to  lore. 
Nor  envies  all  the  joys  abore. 

XXVI. 

Again,  within  th'  expanding  flower, 
The  lovely  fairi«  Wild  the  bower ; 
Again  the  foiest  i^ars  Its  head ; 
Again  the  oruie  sky  Is  spread  ; 
The  placid  ocean  meets  the  gale. 
And  greets  the  gentljr.;4nelllng  sail ', 
The  humming  bed  enjoys  repose 
Within  the  boMtm  of  the  roM  ; 
Once  mote  the  blooming  nymphs  are  «e«i 
Ta  dnm  upon  the  (tagnnt  mea ; 
Once  more  the  sephyrs,  Uytbe  and  gaj, 
Amidst  the  fietds  M  efMr  pby ; 
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tippNBl;  ri<tes  glida 
,  silver  tide. 
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XXVII. 


Amidst  this  scene  of  gay  deliriii, 
KhttdlieT  greets  the  hero's  tiglit. 
Neu  the  sacred  tbunt  he  sleeps. 
Whilst  yqar  on  year  successive  creeps ; 
But  waken'd  from  his  tnnee,  he  hails 

The  Moslem  with  a  prophet's  joy. 
Guides  him  within  those  blissful  pales, 

Where  exited  cares  no  more  umoy ; 
And  sings  in  Inspiration's  strain 
To  those  who  form  hia  glittering  Iraia : 

XXVIII. 

Ilappv  Moslem,  hither  come, 

Jjol  thou  hast  the  Tict'ry  won  ! 

Starry  cups,  which  none  can  counlj 

Flame  around  the  sacred  fount ; 

And  here  the  *  wondrous  bowl  porlrnys 

All  that  the  busy  world  displays ; 

'niting  Genii  coui^  the  lance, 
Houns  weare  lb'  eternal  dance ; 
Wearied  stranger,  do  not  bint ! 
Mortal,  rise  from  earth's  complaint  1 
Soon  shall  streams  immortal  roll 
Within  thine  exhausted  soul ; 
Soon  shall  bliss  consign  to  rest 
Each  emotion  of  thy  weasi  I 

XXIX. 

Here  Peristibi's  tribes  repair, 
Sporting  In  the  lightsome  nir ; 
Here  they  oft  delight  to  dwell 
In  the  lily's  sleuder  eel). 
Or  within  the  blushins  rose 
Quaff  the  joys  of  brief  repose ; 
iSiba's  gifts  their  wants  supply, 
Iarafil>  strains  aroand  them  tly ; 
And  the  Heiar,  full  of  love, 


Kawtbsr's  neolar  here  thev  sip. 
Formed  for  the  immortal  Up; 
AU  that's  found  in  yonder  sphere, 
Moslem,  is  combiaed  here. 

XXX, 

Hither,  Nymphs,  the  bumper  bring, 
Bring  it  from  the  hallow'a  ^ttng  ; 
Drink  it,  stranger,  drink  it  dry, 
And  dissolve  in  ecstasy. 
Peris,  ye  who  view'd  tlie  fray, 
T\me,  oh  I  tune  your  sweetest  lay. 
Whilst  his  n)ice-wrapl*  body  sleeps, 
^  that  awnil  moment  creeps, 


rgini  will  ihtp  nntil  On  iM 
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XXXI. 


What,  though  sleep  ihy  frame  control, 
Joys  shall  rale  th;  vaking  soul. 
One  continual  heavenly  dream 
Shall  within  thy  fancy  gleam. 
Upon  the  jasmine'Scenteil  plain, 
Ye  brilliant  showeis  of  tulips  rain  ; 
Zephyrs,  on  niogs  of  music  speed. 
And  mount  the  wild  JEohan  steed  ; 
Upon  his  body  spices  pour. 
And  shed  the  lily's  modest  flower, 
Whilst,  glorious  in  its  lofty  flight. 
His  dreaming  soul  &om  yonder  heiglit, 
Horers  o'er  the  sacred  cell, 
Wbwe  Ilia  body  'a  doom'd  to  dvrell. 


Let  Ih*  undiuiging  Graces  sprvad 
Fragrant  awnings  o'er  his  bead  1 
Whene'er  ye  range  up  to  the  Ay, 
Drann  by  the  gaily-painted  fly, 
From  the  lofty  twinkling  stars 
By  webs  of  gold  suspend  your  cars. 
And  from  the  turrets  of  each  sjlhere 
Bid  angels  riew  the  warrior  here. 
Valiant  hero  1  sleep  awhile ! 

The  living  water  nnuid  tliee  pUyi, 
On  thee  hosts  celestial  smile. 

And  thine  are  lieaven*i  immortal  bays. 


Yet,  lo  I  the  hour  is  come  t  no  lephyr  blowi ; 
The  spring  recedes,  the  swelling  fountain  flowi 
llirougfa  Ute  creation,  rising  to  the  pole. 
And  dreadfully  terrific  sounda 
Mark  what  were  once  ia  bted  bounds. 
Hie  trumpet  peals,  and  the  last  thunders  roll,-— 
Moslem  1  awake !  thy  spell-bound  sleep  is  o'er  I  ■ 
And  thou  art  landed  on  life's  endless  shore. 
Thy  sleep  was  once  where  Khod'her's '  waters  rise, 
But  Khod'her's  atieams  were  streams  of  Paradise. 
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EXISTING    BTATB   Ot   THE    AGKICVI.TURAL   AND    COMHBRCIAI. 

RBSOuaCBS  OF  BGTPT,  DNDBK  ITS  PBK8ENT  BULER, 
HOHAHUBD  ALI  PASHA- 

There  are  few  purauiu  of  gretivr  intn'ut  or  importuMs  thu  that  of 
tracing  the  revolutions  of  commerce  tbnmgh  meceaure  a^^>  loarking 
the  caoies  which  hare  contribated  to  Ha  rise  and  dedina  in  different 
countries  of  the  world,  and  delinetutng  with  aecuraor  (be  effecta  which 
hare  resulted  from  its  flnorishing  or  decaying  condition  in  those  nations 
where  it  has  been  most  successfully  cultivated.  The  materials  for  form- 
ing a  complete  historical  view  of  ^is  description,  are  at  precent  scattered 
through  a  Bnkitade  of  woAb  in  diffeFeM  hwguases,  onginally  published 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  and  in  Great  Britwn  ;  but  in  no  one  of 
these  nepantte  works  is  to  ba  Imuid  any  seriafl  ef  socarate  and  connected 
details,  combined  with  just  and  comprehensive  riews  on  the  subjects  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commercs.  In  England,  where  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  these  several  brnnehet  of  homan  indnstr;  is  so  great, 
the  deficiency  in  this  depiulment  of  knowledge  is  remarkable.  '  Ander- 
son's History  of  Commerce,'  (published  in  1763,)  contains  much  curious 
and  useful  matter,  but  this  is  ml^ed  with  many  trifling  details,  as  well  ai 
tedious  and  inaccurate  disquiaitioDS ;  and  tliovgti  Maopberson's  '  Atinals 
of  Commerce,'  (published  is  1805;)  eontaina  a  ootlection  of  facts,  which 
renders  bis  book  an  excellent  aod  authentie  amfoa  cf  infofmation ;  yet 
both  of  these  works  want  those  sound  riews  m  to  popoIatioA,  trade,  and 
political  economy,  which  are  neceaaary  to  gire  iatnest  to  any  Uatocy  of 
commercial  rerolutiona.  Our  beet  books  of  geogfajrfty  «t«  extremely 
deficient  in  this  department  of  knowledge ;  and  our  most  important  books 
of  travels  have  been,  until  rerj  lately,  surprisingly  barren  of  informatioo 
on  the  commercial  state  and  capabilities  of  the  countries  (tiey  deactibe. 
The  Frendi  writers,  althoogfa  ofMn  isMcurate,  a%cted,  and  viaioury, 
are  much  more  philoawfdiieal  and  katraetive  in  this  braoA  of  hiatoty 
than  the  writers  at  oitr  «wb  eounti^> 

On  the  aubject  of  Egypt,  dM  French  bsTfl  bean  more  npfcially  deaii^ 
oos  of  diatinguiahing  thenHdTes.  Their  ttraateODriderableworka,  indeed, 
are  principally  derot6i}  to  military  and  poHtic&l  details,  and  ^e  descrip- 
ticmaof  the  ioouiherable  remaloa  of  art,  which  have  attracted  so  many 
tTavellera  into  that  cJiuntry,  Bui  several  of  them  coDtain  mnch  infiKma- 
tion  as  to  the  T^n*'irtt^  of  Egypt,  wliich  could  only  be  aetjuired  1^  a  long 
residence,  aaij  by  a  claae  obserntion  ef  the  occupationa  aod .  reeoorcea  M 
the  people.  When  France  lost  St.  Domingo  and  her  other  transatlantic 
ooloniea«  ^  ge.nhia  of  Talleyrand  directed  her  attention  to  the  fertile  and 
extensiTO  valley  of  the  Nilej  and  if  the  vast  exertions',  military  and 
Bsrali  whieb  Great  BritaiB  nude  to  defeat  hmt  schaaBas,  had  not  bcea 
siioeeasfn),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  land  of  the  Ptolemies  woold 
btvt  bocome  a  ookn^  «f  Baoanparte,  and  the  dila^daied  aiiica  vf 
Mem[^  and  'Htebes  have  been  «0Bmied  int«  Pntnch  AMHri«.  lUtt 
granaiy  of  the  ancient  world  might  then  have  become  a  French  [iJanta- 
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"nMnr  imatm  at  ^ory  in  this  Quarter  hare  pssaed  awB^ ;  but  a  TnTkiflh 
Paalia,  tpnof  from  ■  low  rank,  hs»  profited  by  their  lesioiiB,  and  Beems 
Ifteljrbirealite  their  viem,  at  leuttoaconndenbl«  extent.  Mt^mmed 
Alj,  now  about  fifty-five  yean  of  age,  waa  the  son  of  a  tax-ootlector  in 
Egypt,  and  ptinued  the  trade  of  a  tobacco  merchant  till  tbe  Frenoh  ar- 
rived there.  He  waa  then  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  amall  ftm» 
•gaiiBt  them,  abdw  an  officer  who  allowed  kirn  to  follow  hia  own  nulitary 
gaaioc.  Ahet  raach  iDtrigne  and  adventure,  he  waa  elevated  to  a  poM  of 
rank  in  the  army  of  the  Oovernor.  Hia  courage  and  taleota  cecnred  to 
Ufli  the  faroor  of  Ibe  aotdiery ;  and.  When  die  French  were  finally  ex- 
pelled  &om.the  country,  he  cooaolidated  his  power  by  a  most  conanfD- 
mate  act  of  traacbery. .  lo  1811,  he  inrtted,  under  fao^>itaUe  pretexts, 
all  the  Mamelukes  then  in  Egypt  to  come  to  rint  him  in  Catro ;  and 
while  partakiog  of  big  jvetended  bospitality,  lie  most  tieacbennuly  canaed 
them  to  he  maaaacrad  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  ordered  tbe  leadiog  men  of 
the  aame  claae  to  be  destroyed  in  tbe  provinces.  He  tben  pursued  hi*. 
coaqtieMa into  Arabia,  where  be  subdued  the  Wehabees.  In  1815,  be  re- 
turned, and  made  some  efi^orts  to  introdoce  European  tactics  into  hia 
aray,  which  caused  aerious  revolts.  He  sent  Us  mob  to  complete  hi*' 
conquests  in  Arabia,  whilst  be  himself  accomplished  the  subjugation  of 
tbe  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt  as  far  as  Seonaar,  on  tbe  coafines  of  Nubia, 
#here  he  added  to  tbe  force  of  biB  army  by  embodying  about  15,Odo 
blacks  of  that  country.  Hia  present  army  is  .represented  as  beiogwell 
providedt  diaeifdined,  and  UbaraUy  paid.  It  consist*  of  neM^y  40,000 
men  ;  and  be  has  lately  added  to  their  comfom  by  providing  them  widi 
shoe*  made  ^Ret  tbe  European  fashion,  and  improved  their  appearance 
and  diacipline  by  tbe  assistance  and  advice  of  the  French  officers  whom 
he  eonanlta  md  employs. 

Tbe  history  of  tbic  extraordinary  man'e  career,  of  hia  intrigues,  bis 
cruelties,  bis  industry,  and  his  Uiccesa,  occnpies  more  than  one  half  of 
two  large  Tolumesr  published  by  Moaa.  A.  Mengin  in  1823,  iotitled 
'  Hisloire  de  I'^ypte;'  the  remainder  of  th«  work  ia  aompoeed  of  geo- 
p^ibical^aBd  slatistieal  details.  The  author  redded  nearly  twen^ 
yeara  in  the  country,  and  bis  descriptions  and  tables  are  coo^dered  to  he 
as  accurate  as  they  are  minute.  Malle  Bruu's  account  of  Egypt  in  hia 
recently  published  work  of  *  General  Geography,'  oontaias  also  many  in- 
tKMtiBK  details  as  to  the  present  condition  of  ^ypt.  Tbe  descriptioM 
of  the  state  of  tbe  country  by  Denon,  Sav ary,  Vobey,  Sonnini,  and  tbe 
other  French  writers,  are  scanty  and  sometime*  veiy  contradictory.  In 
tbe  numerouatravelsef  our  own  countrymen,  wbi oh  bave  t^peared  during 
die  laat  twenty  yeara,  macb  ia  to  be  gleaned  that  throws  li^t  on  dw  sub- 
ject of  its  agriculture,  and  the  condition  and  character  of  tbe  people;' 
but  it  is  surprising  iiow  little  can  be  learned  on  these  points  from  any  one 
of  tben,  ao  much  waa  their  attention  directed  to  tbe  remoaitts  of  ancient 
vt  and  the  gr«at  outlines  of  natural  scaaery.  This  i»  tbe  nere  remark- 
abte,  aa  Egypt  appears  to  be  tbe  connecting  link  between  civOicatloB  and 
barbariim,  and  the  natural  channel  through  which  cultivalitm  should 
flow  into  tbe  nncultivatad  nations  that  people  tbe  interior  of  Afriea. 
Tbe  hcte  travellers  into  tboee  central  kingdoma  give  us  a  farourable  in- 
p't^on  of  tbediapoiition  of  tbeir  inhabitants,  and  their  capabilitlea  of 
improvement ;  ana  if  our  iotercourae  with  ^[ypt  shall  become,  by  the  aid 
of  commerce,  extensire  and  intimate,  we  may  hope  t^  see  the  arte  of 
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civilized  life  introduced,  not  odI;  into  Nubia,  SennBir,  Abyuiiiia,  and 
the  countries  immediiaely  bordering-  the  Nile,  but  spreading  1^  degr«M 
into  Bornou,  Nigritta,  Houua,  and  the  other  Idngdanii  that  lie  to  tbe 
north  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  generallj  known  bjr  the  name  of 
the  MouDtsina  of  the  Mood,  which  divide  the  north  of  Africa  Erom  tlie 
aouth. 

At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  whilst  the  enterprise  of  our  mer- 
chants and  roanuiacturera  is  laying  the'  best  fouodalion  for  the  accom- 
plishntent  nf  these  results,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  examine  what 
is  the  present  state  of  ^ypt  as  to  its  agricultural  and  commercial  re- 
sources, as  well  as  the  character  of  its  government  and  people. 

Wonderful  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  ns  by  ancient  wrilera 
respecting  this  country,  which  has  been  represented  by  almost  all  of 
them  as  being,  in  tbe  earliest  ages,  not  only  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
Bciencee,  and  the  great  emporium  of  commerce,  but  as  almost  surpaMtog 
modern  Europe  in  cinliatioa  and  refinement;  later  writers  have,  bow- 
ever,  shown  that  these  accounts  are,  to  saj  the  least,  greatly  eicag- 
gcratod.  That  its  population  and  wealth  was  very  great  no  doubt  cmb 
be  entertained ;'  but  though  an  extensive  commerce  was  once  car- 
is  Sicului  at  only  Uirrc  million* 
cyhad  been  icven  millluns.  Joirphutiayi  thry 
-cignur  Nnru,  (iadudlng-tberilyof  Aleisudria,) 
iiily  liKve  existed  if  vre  judge  frnni  tfac  Bumber,  eaunt, 
and  repurted  nopulstiuii  of  the  cities  now  eutirely  rtiluced  to  a  mass  of  niias. 
Huel,  in  bis  book  on  the  '  Lomnicrce  nutl  Navigatiuu  uf  tlic  Aiii'ieiiU.,'  speaks  of 
the  E^ptiaus  as  the  niaslen  oF  the  Greeks  in  tiaval  icieQCCi  oflhtir  havinc  in 
th«  Red  Sea  400  ghiin  of  large  «ize;  bdH  he  rclatea,  u  a  fact  recorded  l>y  Appian , 
thai,  in  ihe  reifrn  of  Ptolemy ,  tbey  had  an  army  of  200,000foot,40,M0  bone,  300 
«le|>haiits,  and  3000  armed  cbarioU,  wilhafleetKf  laOO  £alley>,20M  11^  t  vrt- 
«eU,  aud  SOO  lar^  pleasure  shipt.  Strabo,  Hcrodutus,  lacltu^,  aed  oiher  liis- 
torians,  may  be  quoted  to  prove  the  exiensire  coninwrce  of  Eeypt,  its  wise  and 
rmaonable  lawi,  its  unbounded  fertility,  aud  the  industrv  by  which  thne  advan- 
tagu  were  pieserred  aud  improved.  The  caaali  and  dyket  which  th«y  fbroMid 
for  mtcodinf  and  conveying;  tbe  fructifying  water*  of  the  Nile  over  their  land,  are 
particularly  detcribed  by  ancient  as  well  a*  later  writers;  and  ihe  remains  of 
the*C,  a*  well  a*  of  the  magnifii.'eDt  temidei,  innumerable  grottoes  and  luhler- 
raoean  mummy-pits,  obeli«k>,  iphinies,  and  pyramidt,  all  ibnw  that  thia  rountrr 
wa*  oore  rich,  populoui,  and  civilized  to  a  rreac  extent.  KU>or  RMuel  i*  ^ 
opinion,  "  that  the  ancient  Ecyptlao*  eiteaded  their  navl|[atiun  to  tbe  extrevae 
point  iif  tbe  Indian  coutinent,  and  eveu  sailed  up  tbe  Gaugei  as  for  a<  Falna  i" 
and  RubertBon,  in  bis  'Disquisition  conceminE  India,'  iufurmi  us,  on  tbe  au- 
thority of  StralK)  and  othen,  that  tbe  kings  of  EeypI,  by  their  attention  to  mari- 
time affairs  aud  great  commercial  entcniriae,  had  formni  a  powerful  fleet,  wtiicli 
KBTB  them  the  cumroand  of  the  tea  and  all  tbe  valuable  trade  to  India  lor  2S0 
year*,  until  it  was  reducel  to  ■  Roniaa  province.  The  Romans  cuutiuued  thli 
commerce  with  iocFcaseil  ardour.  Plinj  describe*  tUe  length  of  tbe  journey  and 
voyage  from  Alexandria  to  India:  12 days  to  Coplirs,  about  300 mile* up  Ihe  Nile, 
flppoiite  to  Berrniire,  on  the  Bed  Sea  ;  12  day*  acniuthecuuntry  to  that  port;, t* 
dura  fromiflereuice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  aud  40  day*  to  Mu*itiR,tbe 
flrttemporiuni  in  India,  (apurtou  thecuaitofMalalinr).  The  voyage  out  and  trama 
wa«  completed  in  about  a  year.  The  cominodities  uhich  «eretM'ou;;htfrom  India 
were  priudpally — ls(.  Sjiica  and -t'oaialUt,  o(  whicli  the  piety,  bnt  itill  more 
the  vauily,  ofthe  Romans,  Kf^yptlaDS,  and  other  natioDi,  caused  an  almottiDcre- 
diblc  oonui.nptluD.  Nero  burned  a  greater  quauti^  of  cionatDon  and  cassia  at 
the  funeral  of  Pappca  tliau  Judia  supplied  iu  oue  year. — 2d.  Prteiuu  SlMa,  and 
eapeciallyprurii,  which  were  so  esteemed  t}y  tbe  Romaas,  that  Uie  drettesofa!! 
pereun*  of  rauk  were  covered  wiih  them.  Ptiiiy  iiifurms  us  the  ear-ring*  of  Cleo- 
p«'r*  nereoFlhc  value  of  161, 4!tef.-,  and  JuUu*  Otar  prt«e)it(d  ScrHlts  wltli 
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tied  on  at  AUxaodria,  (the  populalion  of  yfhich  was  stated  by  Pliny  la 
be  300,000  in  his  time,}  and  in  other  parts  in  Egypt — tbougb  tliis  notion 
bad  some  good  laws  and  iostitutioas,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  ibe 
•deuces  and  fine  Rrts.—it  must  be  admitted  that  their  character  bus  been 
estimated  too  highly.  There  is  no  good  evidence  that  they  ever  attained 
at  rery  high  degree  of  learning,  refinement,  or  perfection  in  either ; 
(heir  nwratity  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  low  order ;  their  religion 
was  a  compound  of  superetitioQ  and  idolatry ;  tbeir  government  was 
always  despotic ;  and  the  human  mind  never  appears  to  have  made  much 
more  progress  with  them  than  it  has  done  with  the  Chinese  or  the 


The  actual  extent  of  Egypt  cannot  easily  be  defined.  Some  writers 
slate  it  at  14,000,  others  at  20,000  square  miles ;  and  the  portion  pf  the 
suri&ce  which  is  easily  sudceptible  of  cultivation,  is  still  more  difficult  to 
ascertain,  owing  to  the  moveable  seas  of  sand  which  embrace  it  on  both 
■dec,  particularly  to  the  west  These  are  continually  making  encroach- 
ments on  the  fertile  lands,  if  not  prevented  by  the  industrious  exertions 
of  the  inhabitantB,  who  may,  by  availing  themselveB  of  the  aoaual  inua* 
datioins  of  the  Nile,  and  by  clearing  out  the  ancient  canals,  or  opening 
new  cuts,  not  only  preserve  the  land  which  is  now  cultivated,  but,  no 
doubt,  bring  extensive  portions  into  tillage  which  had  been  covered  by 
sand  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  Belzoni,  Norden, 
Salt,  and  other  travellers  in  Egypt,  we  frequeatly  find  tbeyi  pointing  out 
plains  and  elevations  covered  with  tight  sand,  where  good  soil  was  found 
nndenieath,  which  parts  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  formerly 
cultivated,  and  probably  might  be  reclaimed  by  an  industrious  people.  , 

Mons.  Mengin  estimates  the  length  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  at 
about  600  En^^h  miles,  of  which  nearly  500  are  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
breadth  of  this  narrow  valley  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy ;  in 
many  parts  it  is  so  narrow,  owing  to  precipitous  liills  and  rocks  which 
come  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  that  scarcely  fifty  yards  could  be 
cukirated  on  each  bank  ;  whilst  in  other  parts  the  lands  extend  to  twenty 
miles  or  more,  on  each  side,  (of  which,  however,  a  large  part  do  not 
Hfp^Ai  to  be  cultivated  ;)  and  there  are  many  defiles  between  the  hills 
oo  each  side  of  the  river  which  may  be  cultivated,  and  actually  maintain 
a  feeble  vegetation  from  the  influence  of  the  winter  rains.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  also  represented  as  declining  on  each  side  from  the  level  of 
the  stream  towards  the  mountains,  (which  is  observed  frequently  to  be 
the  case  with  other  large  rivers  flowing  through  alluvial  beds,)  whereby 
the  facility  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  is  much  increased  : '  extensive 
•tripe*  of  this  land,  that  are  now  deseit,  contain  indications  of  having 


for  which  be  paid  *8,*b7t^3d.  Silk  imd  SM  Slvft,  wblch  • 


of  our  own  ilay.     To  pnrchnse  these  valuable  i  . __.„__. 

COBiisteal  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth*,  |;lasSj  itiDe,inopey,  brass,  tin,  lead,  AcAc. 
Id  later  a^ea,  the  Geoonc  and  the  VeoetiBiii  revived  thi*  traffic  throu;fh  Efftpt 
with  India,  which  continued  until  the  I'nrtuguese  got  pottcsiion  of  it  In  couae- 
qacBca  of  ttc^jiacovcry  of  tbepusofc  by  the  Cape  of  Gord  llupe.  Sec  Dr.  Vin- 
WDt'i  work  on  the  '  Natintion  of  the  Auciente. 

'  Sec  on  thii  subject  Adam  Smiih'b  '  Euay  on  Aitronumy ' ;  Goguet's '  Sur 
I'Orwioe  de  Lois' ;  and  Mill  in  hi*  '  Hittory  of  India.' 

*Tbe  viUa^o,  evm  in  Upper.  KgypI,  are  not  raised  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
■ —  ■--'  luy  wid  depend  fur  (heirproteclioaon  artifii-lal  fencei. 
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fbrmcrly  been  ciihinte^.  'Thepl^Lu  of  the  Delta,  extending  fnria'dmln 
to  the  sea,  abont  100  miles  in  lengA,  and  as  many  nules  along  the  coait, 
appear  to  be  a  great  bed  of  sand  oorered  with  the  rich  mud  of  the  Nile, 
and  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  ciddration  of  all  kinds  of  PoW, 
flax-seed,  tobacco,  lice,  ajvl  ffogar.  If  we  reckon  die  whole  of  BgyjK 
at  15,000  M]UBre  milesi  and  that  half  of  this  ii  capable  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, (which  compBtation  is  below  that  of  Meo^n,  Savar^,  Malta  Bmn, 
aod  oihers  of  the  French  writers,)  it  wonld  gire  a  total  of  abont  five  mil- 
lIoD  acres  of  arable  land,  a  quantity  amply  sufficient  to  gupport  twice  the 
number  of  the  present  population,  and  produce  a  vastly  sreater  amonnt 
of  exportable  commodities  than  the  country  now  grows.  Thequantity  of 
laud  at  present  under  cultivation'  appears  to  be  only  about  two  millione  of 

The  soil  of  Upper  Egypt  is  generaHy  a  light  argillaceoua  earth,  and  easy 
to  cultivate ;  the  mud  of  the  river  is  considered  a  sufficient  manure,  lii 
the  '  Memoire  sur  I'Egypte,'  we  are  informed,  that  this  mud  conriats 
generally  of  about  one-half  argillaceous  earth,  one-fourtii  carbonate  of 
iiiae,  and  the  remainder  of  water,  oxide  Of  iron,'  and  carbonate  of  mag^- 
netria.*  Tlrau;^  Upper  Egypt  contains  a  larger  euperGces  of  land  than 
Lower  Egypt,  (the  French  writers  generally  reckon  the  former  at  11,000, 
and  the  latter  at  8,000  aquare  miles,)  it  is  probable  die  cultivtiteil  land 
and  riie  population  of  Lower  exceeds  that  <^  Upper  Egypt.  By  Mengin's 
History  of  tb»  provinces,  and  the  population  c^eaoh,  (Vd.  ]].  p.  315,) 
it  appeMK  tiMt  dme  are  abeve  a  miUion  of  inhatntaitts  in  the  Delta. 

T^e  reports  of  traveltere  differ  very  much  as  to  the  climate  of  Egypt. 
Dr>'  Clarke,  Volney,  and  others,  represent  the  climate,  country,  and  in- 
habitantB,  U  detestable ;  whilst  Sevary,  and  other  lively  writers,  describe 
the  climate  as  very  fine,  and  die  valley  of  the  Nile  as  a  paradise.  Tlie 
trulti  appeua  to  be,  that,  in  our  winter  months,  the  whole  of  this  country  is 
a  rich  garden,  the  thermometer  rajiging, in  general,  from  Sfly-ltv«  to  sixty 
degrees ;  the  nights  are  then  cool^  white  -heavy  dews  refresh  the  ground 
and  the  springing  vegetatirai.  From  April  to  Ootober  or  Novemlwr,  th* 
weather  is  hot,  and'the  ground  parched,  the  thermometec  ranging  from 
eighty-four  to  ninety-three  de^ees.  There  ia  hut  little  tain  during  the 
whole  year,  eepeoiaUy  in  the  parts  most  remote  from  the  aea.  In  June, 
the  winds  begin'tobtow  regularly  from  the  noilhand  north -east,  hod  eon' 
tiniK  for  about  three  ntonths,  cbrryiog  with  them  the  rapoun  raised  from 
the- Mediterranean,  but  without  forming  regular  clouds,  over  the  valley 
and  low  ranges  (^  the  Egyptian  hills,  to  the  lofty  and  extenarve  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Abyssinia  and  Darfoor,  where,  becoming  refrigenUed  and 
condensed,  they  are  deposiled in  rains,  and  flOW  back  to  the  Mediteriiuieaw 
in  the  periecUoal  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  overjowisg  begins  guv- 
rally  at  the  end  of  June,  soioetuiiesjuit  tiU  th&eadof  July,«iMLcaalaD)iM 
ibr  above  two  months.* 

«Biimn,iD  hit  ■Tru'di  in  Africa,' 4to.  peg*  S46,  ^tw  *fac  faUoviaf  n  the 
rompoucni  pajti  uf  tbe  mud  uf  tbe  Nile,  wnirdtUK  to  itie  aoslyau  of  B^nsiik  : 
Id  100  |MM>,thei«  are  11  water,  9  cwbonc,  Goiioeof  u«d,  4  iileii-ll  oarbaoatw 
of  lime,  and  IB  aluaiinc. 

'The  NUe  riiH  frum  fincM  to  tweolV'thaMi  fast,  and  Am  vcdnnittvtr  water 
which  it  carriei  to  the  kb  ii  compotcd,  by  Soma  wrilen,  to  he  Iwenljr  ttOsK 

ereater  Id  the  haialit  of4lM  iauadatianilMil  when  it  i>-ia  its  erdOM^' * 

Fmch  uiBtherosticUo  has  i:<mf<iitA,  that  HfiW  Frenrh  Amuu  aR  di 
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.  Atibt  fertSStt  of  E^ft  iepaais  to  mocbupon  theoreiiiowiiig  of  the 
Jjiie,  sad  tiv  ar^citl  cooveyawse  of  its  wat«n  bj  caotla,  we  may  hei* 
.nuotrii,  tfa«t  the  extent  o(  tbeae  is  rcr^  ^lut  bveii  bow,  though  aome  «€ 
^  Iw^E^t  h&T«  bees  suffered  to  go  to  d««ay,  <x  i&ll  iot«  dinw.  The 
bi{eoDee,of  whicb  there  ai£|irobabIy.iiuwty  or  ai)uiidreii,(ai)d  of  which 
j^wre'ooe-half  ve  In  the  Delu,)  tm  under  th«  eaie  of  government,  and 
die  mnll  (we«t  which  ve  vary  QuoaerotUf  (tkey  howe  bees  rated  by  son* 
AI6OOO,)  are  cut  and  kept  u(i  bg  the  peafiuits  tbemaelves.  In  the  land* 
tkal  lie  aboye  the  hed  of  the  river,  they  raise  the  water  by  buckets  and 
■rheel'.  (javped  by  cattle  and  men,)  tnth  reiy  gre^  labour,  aunounding 
tbfi  £«)ds  vith  Moall  dykes  to  con&ie  the  channels  of  the  watef^  and  thus 
wry  it  over  exteoNn  poitvoBs  of  the  land.  The  Paxha  hn  cleared  atwl 
eweaded  aaoM  of  the  larger  canals,  to  the  great  benefit  of  tfaa  eountry, 
sod  with  a  degree  of  exwditioii  which  is  almost  .iactedible.  Men^n 
states,  that  the  uuibI  oif  Mahmpudiab,  lujaai^g  fnxn  Alesaadrta'to  one 
ff  the  hranches  ofttie  Nile,  about  fifty  aoUes ix  length  andnlneieetwidei 
WM&aiabedJD  six  weeks;  the  nuniber  of  men  employed  onithis  work  U 
«Ult4  to  heuie  bcvn  3^0,000,  duriiiig  a  pvt  of  this  period  of  tiaie,  and 
W^lfoSdt^m  [ien*h«d icom  £atigu«.  This.isorii  wm conpleled  iu  ordet 
to  Ntfe  Ijbe  exjteaae  and  risk  of  ^oBwanicatian  by  a  coasting  voyage 
bfta  AlcBWttdna  to  the  ^out^  of  the  Nile,  wbidi  &U«  into  Um  sea  at' 
H«e«a,? 

in  every  ssoaBd  of  ttas  (equal  to  WO,WIO  ctOiIe  feet  KaglUtl).  tVlt  immeDse 
ducbane  U  carijcd  aK  iy  oul>  twx  loouths,  ibuufb  ifaere  were  fomerty  aweu,  to 
giuch  D«s  the  Delu  been  cUauceU  tn  the  profrcit  of  time.  The  urt^uarji  dis* 
cbar^e  of  the  Gmgci  is  ■l>out  30.000,  mid;  wheu  <,nu1len,  400,000  luhic  feet  escl^ 
McoDd.  Ab  •oonsstheoverSoWinf  of  ihe  Nile  subsides,  the  sowing  of  Ihe  fields 
IIUMUII.UUH i  Bfid  if  theovtiAiw  haa  been  abuuifaut,  Ihe  barvesl  is  cuDeidered  a^ 
i«Mrc.    Sowetuneskis4efiuent,aadtheD  tbt  gresie>L»n)(cbeiuiansiif)carotty 

*The  Paiha  is  laid  to  rnntenrplste  cuttin' or  re-opeuing  an  pfictcnt  cmial,  ta 
hril Hate  tbe  com mupi^on  belitem  the  Arsinoe  sod  the  province  of  FaiDHiu 
ual  Caiao.  Thil  dliCriol,  In  wfaich  4he  lake  Moerh  h  lituated,  h  reproenleit  by 
<be»wt>eM#>*nipaiHnKth*  rcM  of  Ec^it  in  beiulr  andfardlity,  dionxh,  t^thtf 
nt^ct  of  the  CHoais,  and  the  er^ual  eucroachmcut  of  the  u^  of  \h^  deiett^ 
the  Inble  land  is  reduced  to  B^jut  one-third  of  its  ancient  eitcf^L  The  soil, 
kowever,  ia  ttill  fi-iiile.  -Grgvet  of  fruit-trees  and  rose-bushes  line  the  banks  ot^ 
lWd*er;  and  it  is  horn  this  piovince  that  the  immeuae  eongmn[^ioa  ofrose- 
vater  ^  the  Eoytiaiu  is  iiip^ed.    Vidfi  Lcydea's  Deacriptio^. 

Norden,  whotravelleil  intoSeypt  — '  '-!■■'•—  ■■< — •  -:-!-■ 

ni,  that  alihbiiBt  iu  t>  -  "  '-  -^ 

•atcrto  the^lrereaicii ,._    .    _ ,   _  ,    .__ ^ 

anMs«f  bydnuUc-nseMiiea  in  Upper  Egypt  when  the  opemtloD  1b  more  difficult: 
Heparticulariy  p|eqt)ops  tbe  chaplet  vhcels,  witb  a  cbaiit-uf  pitcbctg  aniked  hy- 
men, Bnd~t£at  leathenj  vessels  are  frequently  uaed,^.  raU^  .the  water.  Tb^ 
laRfTaf^  referred  10  hy  Belioiii  and  other  travtjler!,  and'mujt  be  very  laborious. 
ia  riieir  a^piiiMidn.  Koiiiefiinet  Ibey  appear  to  be  raised  and  emptied  into  the 
ebanadl  in  the  pounds  to  be  walered,  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  wheel  lurnnd 
by  ao  •!  or  an,  and  frequently  by  tno  men,  vho,  by  menus  of  two  ropes  (uiade 
fn»a^  tbe  bark  of  the  date  or  palm-trees)  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  bucket,  and 
lawinft  ■iyltl  lii  ten  fret  in  length  on  eSch  side,  IHl  tbe  vater  out  of  the  river, 
and  Ibraw  it  over  tbe  bank  into  the  canals  in  the  upper  land  wilh  coutiiiterab'e 
JsBfci'itl.    Motrienipeakt,  aa  other  later  tra*e1lera  do,  of  ^e  greal  ue£lect  aad. 


1  into  Egypt  and  Nubia  about  eigb^y^ts*inQe,'iatea>«> 
,e  Delta  the  contrivance  for  ralBing  and  distrUiuIing  iha 
aaU,  are  only  a  Dumber  of  simple  wheeb,  they  have  many- 


?.' 


tea*  of  the  dyke*  and  canali.    But  though  the  modern  inhabttants  do  not  keep 
M  we  iarfaStrlons  contrivancM  of  thrir  aneeston  for  distributing  the'wnlers,. 

nxieiy,  an4 
ng  season. ' 

Coo*^  Ic 


..-,  -celebrate  tbe  annual  jubilee  uf  the  overfluw  by  even  kind  of  encess  in  tlielr' 
RfbWBf.  'Tbtyoatcb  tbe  riainf  of  the  water-with  the  greatest  anxiety,  an4 
frota  ill  height  farm  their  judgment  of  tbe  rruitfulneaa  of  the  (ufreediitE  season.  ' 


'264  .'  Existing  Stale  of  ti«  Agricultural 

Tbe  population  of  Egypt  is  stated  by  MeogiD  at  2,514,400,  which  b« 
aecertained  from  llie  returns  made  under  tbe  boiiB«»-ta\.  Of  thi*  p^^la- 
tioD,  fiom  170,000  to  200,000  are  Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
%7[dianB  and  Greeks  ;  the  rest  are  cbiefly  Fellahs,  a  mixture  of  Amb«, 
Persians,  Syrians,  and  ^yptions.  They  cultivate  the  fields,  hut  live 
mofltlj  in  villages,  wheie  Uiey  keep  baxaars,  and  pursue  rarious  handi- 
craft trades.  The  number  of  villages  is  3475 ;  of  these,  nearly  one-batf 
are  in  Lower  %ypt,  where  the  population  is  very  dense.  Cairo  he  es^- 
mates  as  containing  200,000  inhabitants  ;  Alexandria,  from  12,000  to 
13,000,  though  it  once  was  rated  at  300,000.  He  reckoas  four  inhabi- 
tants to  each  house  in  the  provinces,  and  eight  in  Cairo  and  other  towns. 
Langles  states  the  papulation  of  this  city  to  have  been,  in  1810 — 263,700. 

In  a  country  so  finely  situated  for  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  popu- 
lation ought  to  be  comfortable  and  happy,  and  would  increase  con- 
siderably if  well  governed,  encouraged  in  their  industry,  and  instructed 
in  the  arts  of  social  life.  But  we  are  informed  by  Mengin,  Soonini,  and 
many  other  writers,  tliat,  although  the  Fellahs  (who  compose  the 
bulk  of  the  population)  are  sober,  quiet,  and  decent  in  their  manners,  they 
have  a  wretched  a|^>earaoce;'  and  though  they  live  mostly  in  villagek, 
have  little  industry,  and  few  of  the  comforts  of  more  civilised  society, 
Their  clothing  is  scanty ;  their  houses  are  damp,  ill  coiwtnicted,  and  so 
dirty,  that  they  are  often  afflicted  with  the  plague  and  other  diseases, 
brought  on  by  the  stagnant  waters  and  vapours  of  the  flat  lands,  as  well 
as  by  the  maligaant  influeoce  of  periodical  winds  from  the  south,  called 
khamtya.^  Afengin  consders  the  Copts,  and  other  labauriog  classes  of 
Egypt,  as  so  feebie  and  inefficient,  that  he  recommends  the  importation 
of  a  supply  of  persons  from  Nubia  and  Syria ;  by  which,  he  says,  the 
cnltivation  of  tlie  soil  would  be  raised  from  its  present  languishing  state. 
He  advises  also  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  countries  of  Sennasn*, 
Darfour,  &C;  to  recruit  and  improve  the  population  of  ^ypt,  in  which, 
he  says,  the  females  greatly  preponderate. 

Belzoni,  wlto  employed  considerable  numbers  of  the  peasants  in  re- 
moving masses  of  sand,  and  raising  heavy  blocks  of  stone  and  many 
fiagmente  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  gives  us  a  discouraging  account,  on 
the  whole;  of  their  character  ;  yet  he  fonud  them  soon  willing  to  work 
when  they  understood  the  value  of  money,  and  were  anured  of  h«ag 
rewarded.  He  paid  them  twc^nce,  threepence,  or  fourpeoce  per  day  in 
general ;  and  there  is,  indeed,  great  reason  to  think  they  are  a  pet^Ie 
very  capable  of  improvement,  if  well  governed  and  better  instructed. 
They  are  obliged  to  labour  regularly  in  order  to  raise  the  dates,  maiav, 

TTheronuwiugisSonniui'adeicriptniDof  tbeCopI,  ornstireof  Emti  "His 
person  ii  ibort  nnd  heavy ;  hU  head  ii  big,  but  ^mpty ;  bii  face  it  broad  mad 
ftst ;  his  complciioD  (allow  and  dark  j  and  hU  cpuotensBce  ia  mcao.  Hii  dis- 
position is  glooDi)'  and  melaiiclioly ;  ledcntary,  and  wilbout  vivacity,  be  luw 
neither  curiusily  nur  desire  fur  kao»l«ige  ;  lazy  and  ilovfnW,  ignorant,  nnlccliag, 
acd  superiiiitiou!,  be  no  lDD|rer  reiaiiii  either  any  remembiaoce  or-any  tiace  of 
tbe  ereatDete  of  hii  snce>tor4." — TVmi^It  m  Grfect,  &c. 

"  The  Egyptians  in  ihe  cnuntry  are  generally  tlutlied  «itb  a  cotton  ibirt,  and 
a  loose  kind  uf  robe  that  hangs  froin  the  eboDlden,  made  of  coane  woollen.  Tbcir 
biniiei  are  built  of  unbnmc  bHcks  hanltned  in  tbe  luo,  and  are  riainp  in  tb« 
rainy  aeaion  and  after  tbe  period  of  tbe  inundation,  at  wbich  time  the  InhaU- 
tanli  are  obliBeU  to  fence  tben  round  with  dykesoadiecda,  to  keep  out  tbe  WSMr 
ai  well  M  tbey  cao. 
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dourra,  aod  iMidls,  which  coiutltute  theu  prinripal  food  at  present,  as  it 
probably  did  that  of  their  ancestors  in  earlier  agea ;  •  but  the  fruits  of 
tbeir  labour  are  not  secured  to  them,  and  little  eDcourageinent  is  given 
to  ingenuity  or  industry  in  any  department  of  production.  The  Pasha, 
Dot  satiiGed  with  the  ancient  la^d-tax,  (called  the  miri,)  has  taken  a 
large  portion  of  the  lands  into  his  own  posse8sion,giviog  only  a  smalt  pen* 
sun,  n>r  their  liTes,  to  the  Manielouks,  their  Beys,  and  other  proprietors, 
from  whom  he  took  them,  aod  who  had  long  held  them  as  £e&  of  the 
Grand  Signior.  Nor  can  any  landowner  ofier  any  land  for  sale,  until 
the  agents  of  the  Government  have  taken  what  it  wants,  at  its  on-n 
prices.  Under  soch  a  tyrannical  system,  without  any  security  for  pro- 
perty, the  peajanta,  and  even  proprietors,  must  be  comparatively  poor 
and  miserable.  The  produce  of  the  land  is  heavily  taxed,'"  and  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  on  in  but  a  slofenly  manner.  The  crops  are  poor,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  at  least  those  of  wheat,  which  only  returns, 
00  the  average,  five  or  six  bushels  for  one  sown ;  yet  such  is  the  fertility 
and  extent  of  good  k&,  and  the  sobriety  of  the  cultivators,  that  thiii 
cmintry  jiroduces  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  pulse,  dates,  flax,  sugar, 
eotton,  hidea,  bees'-wax,  and  other  articles,  of  which,  after  supplying 
the  boiue-consumplion,  a  considerable  portion  is  disposed  of  to  the  na- 
tioBB  of  Africa,  beyond  the  limits  of  -^ypt,  and  even  into  Arabia  ;  and 
ft  great  quantity  is  exported  to  Turkey,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Syria,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  will  be  particularized  hereafter," 

*  That  theie  pwa  and  pulse  are  not,  however,  the  only  food  of  the  conusion 
people,  U  evident  Trom  the  report  at  Belxoni,  who  fivquently  nientioDS  his  havioK 
partaken  with  tfaem  of  mutton  and  other  meat,  prepared  with  boiled  mniu, 
riec,  Ac.  The  \u^  nanber  of  sbnp,  cattle,  and  buaklon  reared  in  Ecypt,  wjll 
appear,  fnm  the  number  of  bides  and  ikiiubioughtto  Cairo  (in  thetd>leoftha 
eiportsj.  Mbd;  trnvellenbavedcwribed  the  EgypUan  dvcdi  for  haldiiDf  egn, 
from  which  tbey  produce  aQimmuuequantityof  fowls,  of  which  tliecoiisumption 
tt  verr  frcat,  es]wci«lly  at  their  feaiu.  The  quantily  of  lish  also  produced,  by 
dapOsitiDi;  the  spawn  io  tbe  sluices  and  canals,  is  rejiresented  to  Ite  cumideralile : 
■ml  the  carchaatowcd  ou  these  artificial  methods  of  increasing  the  supply  offish 
aod  fowl.  Is  veir  remarkable. 

••  Mengin  (pace  343,  Vol.  II.)  gives  as  the  amountof  land-tax. paid  by  esch  of 
the  fcurteeo  provIncH,  The  contribution  varies,  according- to' the  quality  of  the 
■cril,  fron  ci^tcea  to  thirtv-eight  piastres  per  feddftb.  The  number  of  feddAb* 
of  land  is  1,943,600,  (eqaal  tu  about  2,000,000  acres,]  and  the  cootributioni 
iia»-sia  lOiUioQi  of  piastres,  equal  to  twenty  millioas  offrtuics,  or  about  850  OOOf 
•teriing. 

■■Tbe  dourra,  or  maize,  (ksiciu  ibrm  of  Linncus,)  wbich  is  tbe  common  food 
of  Ae  Fellahs,  or  peannis,  and  is  cooseqneatly  produced  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  is 
frcqnendy  sown  and  pntduces  a  crap  (wiibont  any  prepaiatioii  of  the  soil)  I^ 
BMrely  scattering  the  iced  on  tbe  moist  surface,  as  soon  as  the  waters  liave  sub- 
sided after  the  inuudition,  ibe  seed  liuitiDg  sufficiently  into  tbe  soft  mud  to  be 
covered.  For  tbe  wheat,  the  soil  is  worked  (as  suou  as  it  it  sufflcieotty  dry) 
merely  to  cover  well  the  seed  I  and,  in  Lower  Egypt,  ihc  suil  is  worked  before 
sowiDK.ss  well  as  afterwards,  to  make  it  more  pnxfiictive.  The  seeds  of  ihe  corn 
■r«  •eMum  cleaned,  so  that  tbe  crops  tre  much  injured  by  weeds  and  a  mixture  of 
other  seals.  The  best  soils  produce  eight  for  one;  the  inferior,  three  or  four 
and  sometime*  as  small  a  return  as  two  only.  Tbe  account  gina  by  Mengin  of 
of  the  cuUivatloD  oF  dourra,  beaus,  lentils,  and  other  eatables ,  is  Diinuie  anil 
InlerMliDg,  bntwonMbe  tMlongforinsertiaa.  The  alkaline  earths*  with  which 

*  llure  are  in  100  part*  of  natron  SSdrysubcarbonataofsoda,  SO  sulphurate  of 
■oda,  15  muriateof  soda;  remainder, water.  SomccurtouspartiCDlarsrMpectiQg 
tha  Natron  Lakes  may  be  bund  in  Dr.Leyden's  very  Interesting 'Dncriptions  (A 
Egypt,'  Murray's  riilar|;ed  edition.  Vol.  11.  page  139. 
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That  the  Feltaha,  or  cultiratoTs,  &re  not  so  imiolent  aa  has  be«n  fre* 
qnenthf  represented,  may  be  inferred  from  what  M.  Meng^n  says  (Vol.  II. 
p.  371):  "  L««  tefres  fecondeea  par  le  limon  des  eaux  dn  Nil  pnodidfent 
line  vegetation  coatinnelle.  Aussi  lea  feUaha  ne  Ics  laimnt  jamaia  rc- 
po>«r;  ils  M  boroent  a  altemer'  lea  cultures.  Lea  jpis  de  ble  aont 
renifdaces  par  des  epit  d'orge,  par  dea  f^res,  du  doura,  ou  dea  lentiHea: 
OB  aement  Vorge  dana  lea  eadraita  lea  motu  humtdee  ;  lea  terrm  afehea 
oe  nuisent  pas  ^  la  croinaoce  dea  [Jantea.  Lea  fellahs  font  tntcceder  le 
■\At  an  treBe,  parceque  la  terre  d«s  prairiea  artiGciellea  acquiert  de  la 
force  par  le  aejour  de  tnria  moia  qu'y  font  lea  hestraire  ;  on  alteme  )e 
carthame  avec  le  tahac,  quelquefoia  avec  1e«  lapina,  le  hellien,  ef  lea  pois 
chiqses  :  cea  legmnes  eruiaaent  indiatinetenient  partout  ou  On  In  aeme. 
La  culture  dea  cannes-a-aacre  eat  auivi  de  celfe  du  doura  ou  dn  mail, 
'  celle-ci  pnr  le  lin,  et  le  lin  par  rindigo,  dont  le  plante  conrre  la  tene 
pendant  troia  ana." 

The  crepa  of  Egypt  are  mt  only  «ai)y  produced  and  gatbeiwt,  bnt 
they  appear  to  be  aeldom  ot  tittle  iojared  by  the  atonna,  floods,  or 
droa^ts^  wbioh  ao  frequently  damage  them  \a  other  warm  climates;' 
and  ahhoogh  the  locust  and  other  tDsects  sometiaBS  occasioa  itrjory,  it  it 
hot  of  small  amount  on  the  whole  of  the  country. 

l^e  total  produce  of  grain  and  pulse,  in  1821,  is  given  by  M.  Mengin 
at  4,320,000  ardebs,  t«^o'  ">  nearly  as  maoy  quartera,)  viz.:  Of 
wheat,  1,200,000,  of  which  about  onc'thirdia  exported  to  Europe,  tbeAr-  ' 
ohipriago,  and  Tvikaj ;  the  rest  used  in  the  towns,  and  aotd  to  the  Aia- 
bians,  dec.  Beans,  1,200,000,  of  which  about  one-third  is  exported  to 
Turkey  and  the  Ionian  lolea,  and  the  remainder  dtiefly  coosumed  by  the 
camelc,  asaes,  and  cattle.  In  winter,  it  also  forma  part  of  the  food  ^  the 
at  clasMa.  Barley,  600,000,  nil  cooaamed  in  tiie  country,  chiefly  by 
B  and  cattle.  Maize,  150,000,  one-third  aometimea  exported,  but 
chiefly  uaed  io  the  country.  Donrra,  800,000,  all  coosnmed  in  the 
country.  Chiquepeaae,  SO^OO,  nearly  one-half  exported  to  the  laniaii , 
lalea,  Syria,  &c.  Lupins,  40,000,  about  one-third  exported  to  ditto. 
Helbeh,  130,000,  all  oonsumed  in  the  country. 

The  industry  of  the  people  in  other  employments  than  agriculture,  baa 
been  checked  by  the  heavy  taxes  and  exactions  of  the  Govemmeat,  who. 
appear  anxious,  at  all  events,  to  make  a  large  nirplu*  produce  for  expect. 
Thua  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  linen  clotha,  silks,  and  gold  thread, 
dressing  ski na,  making  iodigo,  rose-water,  &c.,  have  been  abandoned  in 
many  parts  by  the  tradesmen,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  the  eoormoua 
tax  levied  on  the  labour,  have  turned  caltivatara  of  the  soil.  The  Gavem- 
ment  pays  a  fixed  price  for  the  manufactures  that  are  produced,  aa  writ 
Mthe  corn  and  cotton,  and,  consequently,  the  artificers  are  careless  aa  to 
the  quality  of  them.     The  government-agent  weighs  out  to  the  workmeQ 

the  cflUDtrj  abounds,  arc  frequently  RCrewcd  upeu  Ibe  uirtsce,  alter  Mtwiag,  to. 
torct  the  rruwth  t  and  the  patience  and  inreauily  Kith  which  the  <rat^  ii  drawn, 
from  the  nrer,  gsdbIi,  and  welli,  h  remarkalile.  The  datc-trcu,  from  which  ta 
Ur^e  ■  qtuuiti'y  of  fruit  ii  Katbcred,  aud  traai)Mncd  up  and  Aawa  the  river  liir 
the  UBeoftba  inbabit&nts,  appear  alio  (o  requirt:  coa^deriUe  cart  aoil  atlaolwa 
in  the  cutUvalion.  Their  iiapOTiance  ia  very  great,  not  only  as  fumiihlng  ■ 
{■Diral  >un>'?  of  ftiod,  bat  ai  supplyiag  many  M  tbetr  eammua  boBsebokl  iiten- 
lils.  Ftooi  ibe  leave!  arc  a»de  Mtketi,  bro^Mi.bafi,  Ac.;  from  the  fibmr 
Ibread,  ropei,  Ac;  from  the  luaochcs,  feaces,  cages  far  htwli,  Ac;  fnia  ths 
sap,  a  spirituous  liquor;  aud  from  thf  trunks,  fhcirfrlaripal  stork  of  fiiel. 
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the  raw  materials,  pays  a  fixed  low  price  for  the  labour,  and  gets  aU  the 
ptnGt  oa  the  sale ;  and  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  cloths  thus  enforced, 
H  moct  vexatious,  complicated,  aod  expeouve. 

Bat  the  Pasha  is  not  content  with  being  the  only  manufiu^urer  in  hie 
own  country ;  he  eedeftvours  to  rival  the  Europeans  ili  producing  artJcles 
for  which  his  cliinat«  and  otber  circuiiiBtaocee  are  un&vourable.  H» 
has  established  fugar- refineries,  asd  apioning-inills  for  ailk  aad  cotton, 
under  the  direction  of  French  and  Engliiih  enginaers  :  Fregcb,  Italian, 
and  Swiss  workmen  conduct  the  moat  important  parts  of  the  work.  In 
two  mills  at  Cairo  and  Boulak,  800  natives  are  tbua  em^yed ;  and 
tbougb  (he  experiment  is  a  costly  and  unprofitable  one,  the  Paeha  is  de> 
termlaed  to  have  more,  fts  M.  Mengio  stales.  But  it  is  impoasUile  they: 
can  succeed  ;  the  beat  and  dust  would  ruin  the  machiaeiy,  if  other  eir* 
camstances  wei«  fitvourable. 

He  length  of  this  article  compels  us  to  reserve  its  eon<duuM  for  (he 
succeeding  Number. 


THK    VILUGB   WELL. 

Cam  I  forget  the  jests  and  smiles 
Oft  witness'd  by  thy  waters  bright ; 

Or  ever  tell 
Hie  village  mtiden's  keen  delight, 
Beside  thee  listemng  to  lure's  wiles, 

Tbou  beanteow  well  1  . 

Oft  have  I  el  the  peep  of  dawn 
Gazed  on  thy  time-worn,  rocky  bed. 

While  ceaseless  Ml, 
From  imal)  cold  crannies  overhead, 
Ihy  soutees,  from  earth's  bosom  diawa. 

Thou  lovely  well  1 

And  as  the  pearly  crystal  dropt 
Upon  thy  bubbling  treasl  below, 

I  scarce  could  quell 
The  thought  thar,  tripping  ligbt  and  slow. 
With  pausing  foot  that  often  stopt, 

My  love,  sweet  well, 

Came  doubting  down  the  sunny  walk 
Tlial  led  her  steps  lo  thee  and  me ! 

And  who  can  tell 
My  joy  to  see  her  'neath  the  tree. 
Steal  from  the  other  maidens'  laHii 

To  us,  loved  weU  I 

Oh,  be  thy  waters  ever  clear. 

And  hauDted  still  by  village  maids ; 

A  long  fkrewell 
I  bid  the  rocks  and  warbling  shades 
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GRBTNA    GREZN. 

Most  of  our  reftden— far  and  neu — maM,  we  imagine,  havfl  Min« 
coriodty  to  gratifj  reapectiog  this  celebr&ted  scene  of  the  todibucc  of  Teal 
life.  Various  are  the  lights  in  which  we  maj  coneeire  it  to  be  regarded 
by  the  aereral  clBweB  of  the  community,  accordiog  to  their  Telative  posi- 
tioD  in  the  locial  or  domestic  circle.  To  the  eyes  of  parental  prudence, 
or  jealous  guardians  of  rich  heiressee,  Gretna  must  appear  a  place  fall  of 
maD-traps,  from  whose  tenacious  gripe  no  iemale  can  escape  who  unwarily 
allows  heraelfto  be  decoyed  thither.  But,  to  the  keen-eyed  fortone-huater, 
it  is  the  smiling  goal  of  hope,  which,  if  he  can  reach  with  a  rich 
inainorata,  he  will  thiok  himself  more  luf^  than  those  who  of  old  col- 
lected Olympic  dust  with  glowing  wheels ;  to  him  it  is  the  very  garden  of 
Hespeiia,  whose  trees  are  teeming  with  golden  fruit,  if  he  can  only  elode 
the  vigilance  of  the  dragons  that  guard  it.  The  paisons  again — "  the 
&t  oily  men  of  God,"  who  in  England  etyoy  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
marriage- making,  see,  in  Qretna,  a  refuge  for  contraband  dealers,  or  a 
horde  of  pirates  who  c^ure  all  vessels  that  come  within  their  reach, 
embarked  on  the  Toywe  of  matrimony.  But  in  the  dreams  of  youthful 
lovers,  thwarted  by  Ute  cold  prudence  of  age,  Gretna  is  painted  as  an 
Arcadiaof  bliss — where  stands  a^iacious  temple  erected  to  Hymen,  with 
doors  erer  open  to  receive  the  devoted  worshippers  who  resort  thither 
from  the  soutb— where  the  altar  is  ever  smoking  with  the  pure  incense 
of  afiection,  and  there  is  no  cruel  guardian,  or  frowning  parent,  to  forbid 
the  nuptial  rite  that  is  to  link  fond  hearts  tt^ther  by  a  sacred  and 
iDdiaKdnUe  tie. 

A  i^ace  holding,  apparently,  so  wonderful  a  pre-eminence  among  all 
cither  ^wts  in  this  &voured  isle,  might  be  supposed  to  eqjoy  each  peculiar 
pririlegea  from  having  been  the  shrine  of  some  ancient  oracle,  or  at  least 
as  possessing  the  miracle-woricing  relics  of  St.  George,  St.  Patrick,  or 
St.  Andrew  ;  in  deference  to  which,  and  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors," we,  dte  most  thinking  people  of  Europe,  piously  revere,  even  in 
these  graceless  days,  the  ancient  and  venerable  practice  of  celebratii^ 
marriages  at  Qretna  Green.  But  to  no  such  cause  does  this  famous 
matrimonial  mart  owe  its  celebrity.  No  fumes  of  inspiration  ever  rose 
here,  except  it  were  the  fiimee  of  liquor ;  nor^  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  did 
any  saint  ever  Uees  it  with  his  bones,  although  relics  enough  of  maraud- 
ing borderers  must  have,  no  doubt,  been  left  in  a  place  lying  on  the  very 
fruitier  between  two  Ooog)  hostile  kingdoms.  Gretna  Green,  thai,  is 
a  small  parish  utuated  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  small  river 
Saric,  which  forma  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England.  It  is 
also  close  upon  tlie  main  road  leading  to  the  North,  through  Preston, 
Penrith,  and  Carlisle;  hence,  as  the  frontier  takes  an  east  and  northeriy 
direction  from  this  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  Gretna  is  the  nearest 
and  moat  eanly  accessiUe  point  in  Scotland  to  those  from  the  sister  king- 
dom ;  and  to  diis  Gretna  owes  its  present  greatness !  For  the  Scotch 
law,  wUh  mwe  liberality  than  wisdom,  being  satisfied  with  the  consent 
of  parties  declared  before  witnesses ;  whereas,  in  England ,  the  entrance 
into  the  state  of  matrimony  is  hedged  round  with  sundry  legal  obstacles, 
such  u  the  necflsiity  of  Staining  the  consent  of  panms,  <x  other  near 
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OKmexioits,  {woeurtog  s  tieense,  or  th«  public&don  of  baanB ;  the  par- 
tus, if  thwarted  by  frieiidB,  or  impatieiit  of  the  law**  delay,  (and  the 
impatience  of  lorera  is  prorerbial,)  may  say  to  tbemwlvet, — "  We'll  grt 
rid  of  theae  difficultieeat  once  by  stepping  across  the  Border;  let  ui  o&to 
Gretna — the  nearest  land  in  sight,  and  leave  all  our  feats  and  troubles 
behind  na  "  1  The  temptation  ia  too  strong  to  be  resiated :  a  post-chaiM 
ia  secretly  prepared,  and  the  lovers  decamp  together,  probably  tmder 
cloud  of  night.  When  the  discovery  of  their  flight  is  made,  friends  may 
puisne ;  and,  after  a  long  chase  of  perhaps  some  hundred  miles,  overtake 
the  fugitives  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival  at  Gretna.  But  then  it  is  all 
in  vain — the  rescue  is  too  late ;  for,  to  use  the  common  newsp^)er  phrase,  . 
the  happy  pair  have  already  been  "  indistolnbiy  united," — married  past 
redemption ! 

How  !£  this  sudden  transformation  .e£Fected  ?  For  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  mere  crossing  of  a  certain  stream,  and  tbe  simple  decla- 
ration of  their  intentions  before  witnesses,  although  it  saiJsGes  the  law, 
wonld  satisfy  the  lady's  mind,  that  from  being  a  simple  spinster  she  had 
DOW  become  entitled  to  the  honomable  rank  and  privileges  of  a  wife. — 
With  all  her  southern  prejudices  fresh  upon  her  fancy  ;  accustomed  to  the 
forma]  solemnity  of  the  church-nuptial  ceremony ;  tbe  absence  of  all  this 
"  pomp  and  circumstance  "  would  leave  a  fearful  chasm  in  her  imagina- 
tioQ,  For,  like  Naaman  the  Syrian,  what  can  she  see  in  that  stream 
more  than  in  any  other  stream,  that  it  should  posscM  such  healing 
virtues  ?  Without  some  outward  visible  sign  to  satisfy  her  maiden 
scruples  that  she  is  really  and  tnily  married,  she  m^bt,  like  the  tinker 
in  the  ptay  who  found  himself  transformed  into  a  lord,  doubt  whether  or 
not  it  was  actually  so.  It  is  woilh  while  explaining  how  they  manage 
these  things  at  Gretna. 

The  whole  world  have  heard  of  the  "Uacksmlth";  but  how  he  got  this 
title  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless,  figuratively,  from  his  office  oi forging  matri- 
monial chains,  or,  posubly,  as  in  the  case  of  other  great  dynasties,  the  fust 
of  tbe  race  may  have  transmitted  his  name  to  his  successors.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  persons  in  qneadon  have  not  actually  belonged  to  that  pro- 
fession for  at  least  three  generations;  or,  in  other  words,  time  immemo- 
rial. Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  confined  to  any  particular  calling : 
a  cohler,  a  tailor,  or  even  a  tiaker,  or  any  other  "  operative,"  being  there 
considered  perfectly  competent  to  tack  pmsons  together  in  the  hands  of 
wedlock.  History  does  not  trace  the  origin  of  this  order  of  priesthood ; 
nor  does  it  clearly  appear  whether  it  he  Jewish  or  Christian.  That  it  is 
not  the  former  may  be  argued,  since  it  is  not  strictly  hereditary ;  but  still 
the  leridcal  office  has  a  tendency,  it  is  said,  to  remain  in  the  same  family 
or  tribe,  notwithstanding,  as  in  the  British  monarchy,  there  have  been 
frequent  violations  of  the  order  of  succession.  How  diis  is  determined 
it  is  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  mode  of  their  election  and  ordination  is 
involved  in  a  certain  degree  of  mystery.  According  to  some  authorities, 
on  the  occumnce  of  a  vacancy,  a  candidate  starts  for  the  office,  conceir~ 
ing  himself  to  have  received  a  divine  "  call,"  that  is,  believing  himself  to 
have  the  beat  title,  or  to  be  the  best  qualified  of  any  in  the  village.  He 
forthwith  commences  marrying  every  body  who  will  let  him.  But  this 
Tolnnteering  of  his  services  would  avail  little,  unless  others  were  to  acqui- 
esce in  his  elevation  to  the  sacerdotal  dignity.  The  persons  whose  vote 
and  interest  he  requires  in  this  a&ir  are  the  inhatxtanta  of  the  Tillage ; 
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And,  above aU,  d)ei)eighboBriDgiiiBkeqien,«aceOBthuelMmutti«IjlM 
diMcdag  auUwDen  to  his  manitge  ihop,  u  widraut  tbe  ncI  of  *uch 
fiager-poets,  the  wise  mMi  aod  WMnen  from  the  WBtb  could  not  find  out 
where  it  waa.  Not  Gntiis,  biU  a  amall  village  in  the  imnwdiate  iua|^- 
bouibood,  imkoowii  to  &me,  called  Spiiogfield,  icdie  place  nbere  cuXmb 
has  detawd  that  dtese  prophets  shall  appear;  aad  be»  all  the  marriagea 
are  made.  Id  fiiidiiigout  the  person  aa  wham  the  pn^hetic  mantle  has 
descended,  the  said  publicuis  at«  guided  by  no  other  spirit  tliaii  the 
quantity  which  the  man  is  conceiTed  capaUe  of  swallowing,  or  ioducing 
others  to  swallow,  for  what  is  called  the  "  good  of  the  house."  But  as 
sevwal  persoos  may  at  the  saaie  tima  have  great  and  nearly  oqaa)  powers 
ID  that  way,  or  one  may  hare  exerted  them  more  to  the  advantage  of 
ODO  house  tbaD  another,  it  must  soatetiines  happen  that  a  diSereoce 
of  Miiiiion  will  exist  as  to  the  m^its  of  difiereot  candidates.  Heoce  a 
jiTal — an  anti-pope  atarta  up,  as'  at  preseot:  one  supported,  by  the 
"  KiDg's  Aims, '  another  b;  the  "  Bosh."  Of  the  two  piiesta  now  ex- 
isting, cue  called  Lug,  (aliaa  dubbed  "  the  Bishop,")  ia  understood  to 
ei^oy  the  priBcipol  patronage  of  "  Gretaa  Hall,"  tbe  head  ioo;  the  other, 
Elliot,  who  has  started  io  opposition  to  him,  is  supported  by  tbe  inflnenee 
of  other  tareras.  As  a  spi-cimen  of  their  character  and  conduct,  we  give 
the  following  anecdote : 

A  tTBTcUer,  lately  passing  that  way,  stopped  at  Gretna  Hall  about  six 
o'ckick  in  the  tooniiiig.  Soon  after.  Parson  Elliot  came  into  tbe  public- 
room,  having  been  seat  for  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  desire  to  see  tbe 
famoua  "  blM^ksmith,"  aod  was  willing  to  gratify  his  curiosity  at  the 
expense  of  a  put  of  wioe.  Sttch  a  call  the  Forsoa  could  not,  <i  cottrie, 
but  accept  "  £)r  the  good  of  the  bouse."  "nie  only  symptosn  o£  his 
sacred  calling  was  a  shabby  black  coat,  in  which  be  had  clothed  hia  out- 
ward man.  His  undoubted  title  to  the  cJerical  office  he  proved,  on  the 
principles  before  laid  down,  by  readily  swallowing  large  drau{^ts  of 
wine,  although  be  bad  already  got  more  than  enough,  being  veiy  tip^-^ 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  moraii^.  When  unable  to  do  more,  be  called 
in  tbe  waiter  to  assist  bim  in  finishing  what  had  been  called  for.  Not* 
withstaaduig  that  he  was  thus  done  up,  still  true  to  his  trade,  be  did  not 
fail  to  ask  another  traveller  preseot  ^so  to  treat  him  with  a  pint  of  wine. 
*nm  tbe  stranger  consented  to  do,  possibly  conceiving  this  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  cuatoma  of  the  oountry — tbe  indefeasible  right  or  dues  of  tbe 
Oretna  church,  equiv^ent  to  the  tithes  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Border. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Paraon  was  to  retran  afier  break&st,  but  be  was 
found  to  be  too  far  gone  to  keep  bis  af^ointment.  According  to  bis 
account,  he  had  made  about  12.0  muriages  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  present  year,  or  at  the  mte  of  fifteen  pet  mensem.  If  his  colleague, 
or  superior,  or  rather  rival,  styled  "  the  Bislx^,''  celebrate  only  the  same 
number,  it  altogether  nearly  averages  one  a  day,  or  three  hnodred  and 
sixtf-five  in  the  year.  This  ia  a  much  larger  number  tlian  would  have 
tteen  supposed ;  but  it  is  to  be  conaidered,  that  although  tbe  Gretna 
matches  we  bear  of  are  comparatively  few,  and  mostly  of  the  higher 
classes  of  sodety,  there  are  many  of  an  humbler  rook,  eifiecially  among 
these  living  near  the  Scottish  Border,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
privilege  of  coupling  themselves  together  "without  benefit  of  clergy."— 
Of  such  obscure  as  well  ta  clandestine  mttcbaa,  tbe  public  of  course 
take  no  note. 
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Hkring  now  given  Mmc  account  of  the  place  ivhere,  and  tbe  punooa 
by  whom,  tbece  mairit^eB  aie  celebrated,  it  only  reniaiDs  to  say  some- 
tning  of  the  ^f  i"'"'  in  which  it  h  dope.  The  form  gone  through  is 
described  u  verj  brief  uid  aimple :  the  Pareon  (Bishop  or  Blaclcsmitli, 
or  whatever  title  may  best  become  him)  aske  the  paities  whence  they 
Gome,  and  what  parish  they  belong  to,  for  the  purpose,  we  believe,  of  being 
csteied  in  his  register.  Then  the  ceremony  proceeds  id  a  rude  style, 
Aping  somewhat  the  forms  of  the  English  church ;  this  being  best  calcu- 
Jated  to  have  an  impoBiiig  effect  on  the  minds  of  persons  from  the  south, 
Tbey  are  asked  if  uiey  be  willing  to  receive  each  other  for  better,  for 
worse,  &c  This  being  ascertuned,  and  a  wedding-ring  passed  between 
tbenif  they  aie  declared  to  be  married  persona.  Being  pronounced  man 
and  wife  dejure  by  so  high  an  authority,  most  of  them  inunediately 
become  ao  dejhelo,  unless  the  rektnes  <^ooe  of  the  partite  arrive  just 
Id  the  nick  of  time,  and  snatch  away  the  cup  of  hope  as  it  is  about  to 
isach  their  lipa.  Tbe  fees  paid  to  the  Parson  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
very  handsome,  so  much  aa  a  hundred  pounds  being  occasionally  paid  him 
Sat  bis  five  minutes'  work, — high  wages  for  a  common  labourer  to  receive 
by  merely  putting  on  a  black  coat!  On  such  occasions  house-rents  are 
equally  extravagant — a  couple  of  guineas  being  unblushingly  asked  for 
tbe  use  of  a  private  room  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  after  the  ceremony. 
But  perhaps  we  have  gone  quite  enough  into  the  details  of  a  system  ' 
which,  on  near  inspection,  appears  as  disgusting  as  it  is  irrational. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  show  more  strikingly  the  small  quantity  of 
common  sense  contained  in  the  "  Collective  Wisdom"  of  tbe  nation,  than 
the  bistoiy  of  the  marriage-laws.  '  Smollett  says,  that,  in  Che  year  1753, 
« the  practice  of  solemnizing  clandestine  marriages,  so  prejudicial  to  the 
peace  of  families,  and  so  often  productive  of  misery  to  the  parties  them- 
selves thus  united,  was  an  evil  thatprevailed  to  such  a  degree  ua  claimed 
' The  s.  -    .       . 


n  of  the  l^islature.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  great  and 
opulent  lamiliei,  before  they  had  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  or 
attained  to  the  years  of  discretion,  were  every  day  seduced  in  their  affec- 
tions, and  inveijcled  into  matches  big  with  infamy  and  ruin ;  and  tbef e 
were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunities  that  occurred  of  being  united 
instantaneously,  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  in  the  first  transport  of 
paasion,  before  the  destined  victim  bad  time  to  cool  or  deliberate  on  the 
sulyect.  For  this  .pernicious  purpose,  there  was  a  band  of  profligate  mis- 
creants, the  refuse  of  the  clergy,  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue,  aban- 
doned to  all  sense  of  decency  and  decorum,  for  the  most  part  prisoners 
for  debt  oT  delinquency^  and  indeed  the  very  outcasts  of  human  society, 
who  hovered  about  the  verge  of  the  Fleet  Prison  to  intercept  customers; 
p'Tingi  like  porters,  for  employment,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage without  license  or  question,  in  cellars,  garrets,  or  alehouses,  to  the 
Kiuidal  of  religion,  and  the  disgrace  of  that  order  which  tbey  professed. 
The  ease  with  which  this  eccl^iastical  sanction  was  obtaioed,  and  the 
vicions  disposition  of  those  wretches,  open  to  the  practices  of  fraud  and 
c/RTupiion,  were  prcd«rtive  of  polygamy,  indigence,  conjugal  infiddity, 

froslit'ition.  and  every  curse  that  could  embitter  the  married  state.'' 
'or  these  grievous  mischiefs,  painted  surely  in  very  strong  colours,  tlie 
House  of  Lords  undertook  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  a  bill  framed  by  tbe 
united  wisdom  of  the  twelve  Judges  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.    By  this  it  was  enacted,  that,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  bnd 
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effects  of  clandestine  roarriageE,' the  barms  should  be  regularly  published, 
three  successive  Sundays,  in  the  parish  church  where  the  parties  dwell ; 
that  DO  license  should  be  granted  to  mairy  in  any  place  where  one  of  the 
parties  has  not  dwelt  at  least  a  month,  except  a.  special  license  by  the 
Archbishop ;  that  if  any  marriage  should  be  solemnized  in  any  other 
place  than  a  chuich  or  a  chapel,  without  a  special  license ;  or  in  a  publtc 
chapel,  without  having  published  the  banns  or  obtaioed  a  license  of  some 
person  properly  qualified,  the  marriage  should  be  void,  and  the  person 
who  aolemnizedj  itransported  for  seven  years.  These  and  other  provi- 
sions, respecting  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  for  parties  under 
age,  were  settled  and  agreed  upon,  after  much  violent  discnsaion  and 
many  amendments.  "At  length,"  says  the  historian,  "the  bill  was 
floated  through  bath  Housea,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  m^ority,  and  steered 
into  the  safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation.  After  all,"  he  adds,  (not- 
withstanding the  evil  might  easily  have  been  remedied  on  much  easier 
terms  than  were  imposed  on  the  subject  by  this  bill,)  "  it  hath  been  found 
ineffectual,  as  it  may  easily  be  eluded  by  a  short  voyage  to  the  continent, 
or  a  moderate  Journey  to  North  Britain,  where  the  indissoluble  knot  may 
be  tied  without  scruple  or  interruption."  So  the  final  result  of  the  mature 
deliberations  of  the  "  Collective  Wisdom,"  aided  by  the  advice  of  the 
twelve  Judges  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was  a  law  which 
might  be  evaded  by  any  school-boy  who  had  just  sense  enough  to  convey 
himself  across  the  Scottish  Bolder  I  Such  was  "  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors ;"  and  seventy  years  have  since  elapsed,  without  any  appearance 
of  greater  rationality  in  their  posterity. 

Of  those  who  admire  English  law  as  the  perfection  of  human  teasoo, 
we  would  ask — If  it  he  for  the  public  interest  to  prevent  clandestine  mar- 
riages on  the  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  is  it  not  equally  so  on  the  other? 
You  take  infinite  pains  to  guard  against  the  rashness  and  folly  of  youth, 
BO  apt  to  be  led  away  by  their  headlong  passions ;  but  if  they  choose  to 
pass  over  a  small  stream,  you  leave  them  to  do  as  they  please.  On  this 
«de  of  the  Tweed,  you  will  not  allow  dissenters  to  escape  the  church 
ceremony,  although  it  be  contrary  to  their  conscience  to  submit  to  it ;  but 
if  they  choose  to  step  over  to  the  other  side,  the  same  persons  may  msirry 
without  any  ceremony  at  all.  Here  the  marriage  must  be  solemnized  t^ 
a  regalar  clergyman  of  the  church ;  there  it  may  be  done  by  a  tinker. 
This  systam  is  bo  remote  from  reason,  that  it  resembles  more  the  lam 
attributed  to  witchcraft.  The  relations  of  the  parties,  If  they  should 
pursue  tbem  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  marriage,  are  verily  placed 
'somewhat  in  the  situation  of  those  professing  that  mysterious  art,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  following  lines  of  a  well-known  Scottish  legend  :— 

Now  do  iby  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  keyslaae  o'  the  brig ; 
There  thou  at  tbem  thy  tall  may  toss, 
A  running  btream  they  darena  cross. 

In  this  ludiciouB  slate  of  things,  so  long  tolerated,  or  rather  maintained 
by  the  clerico- aristocrat! cal  txidy,  whose  influence  reisns  paramonnt  in 
tiiis  country,  "  the  prostration  of  the  understanding  and  the  will "  before 
the  idol  of  established  custom,  is  very  remarkable  ;  since  it  is  least  of 
all  the  interest  of  the  nobility,  or  privileged  orders,  in  a  word,  the  law- 
makers and  chief  possessors  of  the  wealth  as  well  as  honours  of  the  state, 
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to  expose  their  cblldr«n  to  the  risk  of  beios  seduced  into  those  improvi- 
dent alli&Dces  which  are  the  natural  fruit  of  the  present  facilities  afiorded 
to  clandeatine  marriages.  As  to  the  queadoo  of  how  far  restrictions  are 
proper  and  usefd,  we  think  it  will  be  granted,  in  the  first  place,  thM 
a  uatract  which  ia  to  last  for  life,  ought  not  to  be  formed  without  much 
previous  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  friends  or  relatives,  for  the  sake 
of  the  happiness  of  the  parties  themselves ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  duty 
to  Mve  inexperienced  youth  from  the  consequences  of  taking  suddenly  a 
rash  step  which  cannot  be  recalled,  when  carried  along  bUndly  by  the 
fijiy  of  passioa.  I'o  guard  against  this,  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  public 
declaration  of  the  intended  match,  a  considerable  lime  previous,  to  afford 
friends  and  relatives  an  opportunity  of  interposing  their  advice. '  The 
Gretna  Green  and  Scotch  system  does  away  with  all  this ;  leaving  youth 
to  take  care  of  themselves  where  they  are  most  of  ail  liable  to  err. 
Secondly,  lor  the  purpose  of  insuring  matrimonial  harmony,  as  the  affec- 
tions are  sometimes  fickle,  it  is  advisable  that  a  proposal  of  marriage  be 
formally  announced  at  least  several  weeks  before  it  be  carried  into  effect; 
that  love  may  be  compelled  to  perform  a  quarantine  to  purge  it  of  the 
plague  of  inconstancy.  For  want  of  this  salutary  ordeaVit  is  probable 
that  no  marrit^^  are  productive  of  so  much  domestic  misery  as  those  of 
Gretna  Green.  Thirdly,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  marriage  is  no  doubt 
merely  a  civil  contract,  and  in  so  far  the  Scotch  system  is  rational.  But 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion  iu  families,  and  disputes  about  legitimacy 
and  succession  of  property,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a  marriage  should 
be  solemnized  in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  in  a  church,  or  other 
puUic  place  of  resort,  and,  if  on  a  Sabbath  or  other  public  day,  the  better, 
that  the  act  may  be  so  notorious,  and  the  witnesses  so  numerous,  as  to 
preclude  any  chance  of  doubt,  and  leave  no  room  for  litigalion.  With 
the  same  view,  the  event  ought  to  be  carefully  recorded  in  a  register, 
well  attested  by  witnesses,  and  placed  in  the  most  confidential  hands. 
In  Scotland,  however,  the  parties  have  merely  to  go  into  a  shop,  or 
warehouse,  or  wherever  they  may  happen  to  find  a  magistrate,  intimate 
to  him  their  intentions,  and  they  are  instantly  married  in  ao  sudden  and 
summary  a  way,  that  persons  standing  cIo»e  by  at  the  time  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  !  This  is  absurd  and  irrational  enough ;  but  still 
here  is  some  security  for  the  peraon  before  whom  it  is  done  being  a  man 
of  some  respectability.  When  we  come  to  Gretna,  however,  we  find  that 
this  solemn  contract,  as  it  ought  to  be,  (since  every  perfurmance  of  it  in- 
volves the  future  happiness  and  repute  of  several  families,)  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  any  worthless  vagabond — in  all  probability  the  most  drunken, 
dissolute,  and  abandoned  character  in  the  place !  What  can  be  more 
disgraceAil  to  "  the  Collective  Wisdom  "  of  the  nation — ^more  unworthy 
of  the  most  thinking  people  of  Europe  ?  If  this  part  of  the  laws  is  to 
continue  unaltered,  (and  be  considered  also  as  the  "  perfection  of  human 
reason  " !)  it  would  at  least  be  advisable  to  appoint  a  magistrate,  or  other 
public  officer  of  respectability,  at  Gretna,  to  see  tbeee  rash  runaway 
marriages  properly  solemnized,  and  keep  an  exact  register  of  them,  which 
might  afterwards  be  rei:eived  as  evidenc«  in  a  court  of  justice.  For  as 
these  things  are  now  conducted,  such  of  the  Gretna  marriages  as  may 
not  have  been  solemnized  again,  could  only  be  established  by  the  few 
friends  (if  any)  or  ser\-auls  of  the  parties  who  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight ;  and,  when  these  witnesses  happen  to  die,  there  is  do  other  living 
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eridencF.  For  the  "  Uadcamit}),'*  or  tinker,  or  wfiaterer  he  U,  er«a  if 
not  usually  id  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication,  canaot  be  suppowd  to  recol- 
tect  any  tLiog  about  tlie  huodreds  who  resort  to  him  erery  yeu-,  ao  u  to 
be  able  to  identify  them  Bgaio.  Consequently,  the  eenice*  of  such  « 
Self-coDstituted  functionary,  are  as  worthless  as  tbej  are  dttgTmc»> 
ful  to  the  nation.  It  is  said,  that  the  deigyman  of  Gretna  parisfa,  beinj 
scandalised  at  the  existence  of  such  disreputahle  proceedings  in  ht( 
vicinity,  and  among  his  own  parishionere,  the  Scotch  church  was  rery 
desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  them,  but  found  that  its  authority  wss  tpate 
incompetent.  This  foul  blot  on  our  system  of  marrii^  lam  naust  there- 
fore continue,  unless  the  legislature,  in  its  wiedotn,  be  frfeased  to  reffiore 
it.  Atnong  the  most  obvioos  modes  of  doing  this,  would  be  to  extend  to 
marriage  the  principle  of  the  Scotch  law,  which  requires  a  person  to  be 
domiciled  for  forty  days  in  k  place  before  he  becomes  entKled  to  all  the 
legal  privileges  of  his  locality.  Bnt  of  those  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to 
provide  a  remedy — who  hare  the  poiver  and  the  means, — the  nrietocracy 
is  too  much  the  slave  of  custom  to  venture  on  innovation.  The  cfaoiich 
11  only  intent  on  making  Unitarians,  and  other  dissenters,  swallow  its 
doctrines  along  with  the  ceremony.  Provided  it  gain  this  triutitpb  over 
the  consciences  of  sincere  Christiaits,  and  prevent  them  from  being  mar- 
ried by  their  own  clergy,  tfae  church  does  not  concern  itself,  aJtbeagh 
they,  as  well  as  its  own  flock,  ^et  themselves  married  by  tfae  mMt 
"  profligate  miscreants,"  (as  Smollet  says,)  "  abandoned  tc  etciy  aense 
of  decency  and  decorum," 


Tbe  foaming  blHows  madty  roar. 
The  fieroe  terrific  tempests  rave ; 

Yet  maA  tliose  rocks  along  die  shore 
Dt(y  the  wbliiwind  and  the  wave  1 

Behold  yoD  Eagle  soaring  high, 

With  dauntless  spirit  brave  the  stonn, 

And  through  the  dark  and  troubled  iky 
Emltiflg  raise  ils  regal  form  I 

And  thus  Oppcessioo's  furious  gales 
May  howl  with  unregarded  miglili 

For  vainly  every  blast  assails 
Proud  Fieedon  on  her  rocky  height. 

WiUi  eaglE*s  strength  she^  nobly  riw, 

Tiiumphant  on  tlie  wings  of  time, 
Aod  float  above  life's  clouded  skies 
Id  faariess  majesty  suMimc. 
Cambentell.     * 
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£ariy  Uittory  of  Mallar^Mannert  a*d  Customs— Famtical  act  of 
Cartabalism—'Non-Coalagufusneis  of  Plagae. 
Tub  most  ancient  author  wfao menlions  Malta  is  Homer,  in  his  Odya* 
cej,  where  it  is  called  Hypeiia,  which,  according  to  fabulous  history,  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Phteacians.  The  Pbeniciaos,  to  whom  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  almost  entirely  belonged,  landed  in 
Ilyperia  about  15  IS  years  before  Cbtist ;  and  finding  the  island  of  great 
importance  to  their  trade,  they  seized  upon  it,  and  established  a  coloay, 
which  soon  became  powerful  and  considerable.  It  was  also  named 
Ogygia,  and  under  tliat  name  is  desciibed  by  Ulysses,  in  a  relation  of 
his  shipwreck  to  Arete  and  Alcioous,  at  the  court  of  the  latter : — 

—  ^,.,-—  — — ■  Aa  iilatid  lies 

Beyond  these  tracts,  and  under  other  skies, 

Ogygia  named,  in  Ooean's  naleiy  anas, 

'Where  dwell*  Calypso,  dreadfid  in  her  charms; 

Remote  from  gods  or  men  she  holds  her  reign 

Amid  the  terrors  of  the  rolling  main ; 

Me,  only  rae,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore,' 

Unblenl  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore.  Obtbset,  Book  7. 

When  the  Greeks  extended  themselTcs,  and  founded  colonies  in  Italj 
and  Sicily,  they  drove  the  Pbenicians  &odi  Ogygia,  took  fintsriiinn  of  it 
themselres  736  yean  before  Christ,  and  called  it  Melitaiott,  either  on 
account  of  the  excellent  honey  it  produced,  or  in  bonotu'  of  the  nympli 
Melita,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  among  their  deities. 

About  528  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians  di^xited 
the  possession  of  Melita  with  the  Greeks,  and  for  some  time  divided  it 
between  them  ;  but  the  Greeks  were  in  the  end  obliged  to  yield  up  their 
power  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  inhabitants,  however,  neither  aban- 
doned their  dwellingH  nor  their  goods ;  and  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Punic  languages  were  equally  spolran  in  Melita. 

The  riches  of  Carthage  flowed  to  Malta,  and  rendering  its  situation 
■fill  more  imporlaot,  made  it  an  object  so  interesting  to  the  ambition  an4 
cupidity  of  the  Romans,  that  it  engaged  their  attention  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was,  therefore,  plundered  by  Attiliug  ReguJus,  and  seised  n^aa 
by  Cornelius.  The  Romans,  however,  lost  it  soon  afterwards,  and  never 
recovered  it  till  the  naval  victory,  gained  by  C.  Lutatius  242  years  before 
Christ,  had  produced  a  peace,  which  was  granted  to  the  Carthagiaians 
on  CMidition  of  their  giving  up  to  the  Romans  all  the  islands  in  their 
possession  between  Africa  and  Italy. 

The  poesesuon  of  Melita  was  of  too  great  importanm  to  a  power 
which  aspired  to  universal  empire  over  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  neglect  any  possible  means  of  preserving  it.  They  had  driven 
away  the  Carthaginians,  but  they  wished  to  gain  the  frieodship  of  die 
Greeks,  who  composed  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  they 
therefore  permitted  them  to  continue  their  ancient  customs,  aiid  still 
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cdled  the  island  Melita;  the;  made  it  a  municipium,  alloffing  the  ia- 
habiUiits  to  be  goreroed  by  their  own  latrs,  though  they  seat  a  pro- 
praetor, Trho  depended  on  t}ie  pnetorship  of  Sicily,  and  iu  whose  name 
they  strack  some  medaU. 

The  Romans  particularly  encouraged  commerce  and  manubcturea ; 
their  cotton  and  linen  clotha  were  so  famed  for  fineness,  and  the  nicety 
with  which  tliey  were  finished,  that  tbey  were  regarded  at  Rome  ts  an 
article  of  luxury. 

The  greatest  attention  vas  paid  to  improving  and  beautifying  those 
temples  which  were  esteemed  the  pride  of  Melita,  and  to  which  both 
sailors  and  merchants  repaired  to  offer  incense  to  the  protecting  gods  of 
their  island  and  their  trade.  The  altars  of  these  gods  continued  long  to  be 
respected,  but  they  were  too  rich  to  escape  the  rapacious  hands  of  dif* 
Jerent  depredators.  A  general  officer  belonging  to  Massinissa,  biag  of 
Numidia,  anived  at  Melita  with  a  fleet,  and  stripped  the  temple  of  Juno 
of  some  curious  works  in  ivory,  which  he  presented  to  his  sovereign.  No 
sooner  was  that  prince  informed  from  whence  they  came,  than  be  has- 
tened to  restore  them ;  but  the  less  scrupulous  Verres  seized  upoa  them 
af^rwards,  and  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  adorn  bis  magnificent 
galleiy. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  island  of  Malta  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Constantine ;  religious  disputes  arose  and  engt^^ed  the  attention  of 
all  parties.  The  energy  which  distinguished  the  ancient  masters  of  the 
universe  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  swanns  of 
barbarians  who,  in  the  be^noing  of  the  fifth  century,  issued  firom  the 
north,  ravaged  the  empire,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  it.  The 
empire  being  thus  dismembered,  the  Vandals  seized  upon  Sicily  in  454, 
and  next  took  possession  of  Malta,  from  which  they  were  driven  ten 
years  aiterwarda  by  the  Goths.  The  island,  whilst  under  the  oppressive 
rod  of  these  barbarians,  could  not  possibly  flourish  or  preserve  its  trade. 

It  appeared  once  more  to  raise  its  head  under  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
who  sent  Belisarins  to  wrest  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  This  general 
landed  in  Malta  in  553,  and  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  be  re- 
united to  the  empire,  and  thus  again  made  it  of  very  essential  use  to  all 
commercial  nations.  The  fate  of  Goza  was  always  the  same  with  that 
of  Malta. 

These  islands  became  afterwards  still  more  rich,  but  the  einperois  not 
allowing  them  the  same  privities  they  enjoyed  under  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, they  never  entirely  recovered  their  former  splendour. 

The  Greeks,  who  still  remained  to  defend  Malta,  and  to  share  its  com- 
merce, unfortunately  possessed  nothing  in  common  with  their  ancestors 
but  their  name,  except,  indeed,  their  pride ;  but  being  devoid  of  all  their 
ancient  virtues,  they  soon  contrived  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  enmity 
of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  at  last  sacrificed  them  to  the  Arabs. 

According  to  the  '  Cambridge  Chronicle,'  the  Arabs  seiied  upon  Malta 
ia  870.  They  were  resisted  in  the  bravest  manner  by  the  Greeks  ;  three 
hundred  of  whom  being  shut  up  in  the  city  were  burned  to  death  by  tbe 
rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Arabs  then  made  their  entry  into  that  town, 
not  as  conquerors,  but  as  friends  and  brothers ;  they,  however,  were 
driven  from  thence  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Greeks  remained  masters 
of  the  bland  for  upwards  of  thirty- four  years. 

The  Arabs  took  possession  of  Malta  and  Goza  a  second  time,  when 
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tbey  exterinin&ted  kU  the  OteeVs,  though  they  acted  frith  great  cle* 
ttKoey  towaids  the  reat  of  tiie  inhabitanta.  The  wives  and  children  of 
the  Greeks  were  even  cold  by  them  for  BtaveB,  and  thus  reduced  to  obey 
those  whom  they  were  horn  to  command.  Their  land  was  likeniBe  di- 
vided among  the  Araba,  who  establiihed  a  goremment  dependent  upon 
Ibe  Emir  of  Sicily.  During  the  time  they  inhabited  Malta  they  treated 
the  Cfarratian  religian  and  its  ministers  with  proper  reipect,  and  were 
humane  and  just  in  theii  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants,  upon  whom 
they  laid  no  taxes.  To  supply  the  want  of  that  resource,  they  armed 
cniiiing  vessels  every  year,  which  brought  them  in  very  considerable 
prins. 

Hub  periloai  manner  of  gaining  riches  natarally  pleased  the  Maltese, 
a  brave  and  active  people,  who  were  at  that  period  deprived  of  a  large 
portioa  of  their  land  by  foreigners,  and  were  unable  to  supply  their  wants 
by  commerce.  The  Arabs,  having  thus  instructed  them  in  piracy,  their 
own  experience  perfected  them  ;  and  they,  to  this  day,  continue  to  be 
the  most  expert  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Normans  took  possession  of  Malta  in  1090,  and  permitted  thoM 
Arabs,  who  chose  to  quit  the  island,  to  carry  away  the  whole  of  thrir 
property.  Those  who  remained  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  prince,  and  of 
reatoring  to  liberty  all  Christian  slaves  captured  at  sea  by  their  cruisers. 

The  Normans  gave  up  the  island  to  the  Germans,  on  account  of  the 
marriage  between  Constance,  heiress  of  Sicily,  and  Henry  VI,,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Malta  was  then  erected  into  a  county 
and  manjnisate,  but  it  was  depopulated  by  the  havoc  of  war,  and  its  trade 
entirely  ruined,  which  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery.  For 
a  considerable  length  of  time  it  was  inhabited  by  soldiers  alone,  and  had 
no  other  capital  than  the  fortress  which  defended  the  port:  when  Fre- 
derick [[.,  having  taken  possession  of  Calabria  in  1224,  sent  to  Malta 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  place,  who,  by  dint  of  industry,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  once  more,  in  some  degree,  enriched  the  island. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France,  who  was 
King  of  Sicily,  made  himself  master  of  Malta  ;  and  it  was  iu  this  island 
that  John  Prouda  formed  the  conspiracy  which  was  followed  by  the  weH- 
known  affair  of  the  Sicilian  vespers. 

The  island  of  Malta  had  long  sufiered  from  the  discord  which  reigned 
between  its  successive  sovereigns  ;  and  it  groaned  still  longer  afterwards 
under  the  tyranny  of  different  individuals,  to  whom  its  monarchs  occa- 
sionally ceded  it  in  title  of  fief:  it  thus  became  either  the  appanage  of 
some  illegitimate  son  of  their  prince,  the  reward  of  one  of  hia  favountei^ 
or  the  price  of  personal  services  rendered  to  the  sovereign,  rather  than  ot 
those  undertaken  for  the  crown. 

Such  were  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of  these 
two  islands  of  Malta  and  Goza,  when  Cbaries  V.  added  them  to  hw  vast 
domains.  This  poUtic  prince,  whose  prudence  equalled  his  activity,  con- 
sidered these  possessions  iu  a  very  different  light  from  his  predecesaorB,  wt»> 
had  ever  regarded  them  as  of  small  importance  to  their  dommiOM.  To 
command  the  Mediterranean— to  secure  the  coast  of  sicny  to  tbreaten 
thatof  Africa-and  to  interrupt  at  pleasure  all  commercial  mtercburw 
between  the  two  seas,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  we"  P'"™' J™"*  '^' 
jecte  of  sufficient  importance,  in  the  mind  of  Charlea,  to  attach  a.  value 
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to  tlMm.  HJB  pdioy  ftlone  uwJd  btr?  induced  bin  to  profit  hj  neh  a  ' 
circaniMaiice ;  bat  fau  ibraii^ht  exteoded  stiU  farther,  f<v,  feuiog  tbeu 
important  placei  mi^t  in  future  be  taken  from  faia  successors,  who,  beicig 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  centre  of  theic  dooiiiiiona,  or  to  the  opposite  con- 
finiH,  might  not  be  ^»le  to  keep  a  sufficient  force  for  the  de&Qce  of  Mah«. 
and  Goza  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  reSectiitg  of  what  importance  sueb  a 
conquest  would  be  to  his  enemies,  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  be 
determined  to  p!ace  them  in  the  hands  of  some  Power  wbich  would  be 
particularly  iuterested  in  preserviiig  tbem,  and  which,  without  being  able 
to  annoy  any  otlter  stale,  would  be  respected  by  all.  He,  in  coosequence, 
made  choice  of  the  Order  of  Ijt.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which,  having  been 
driven  from  its  principal  place  of  residence,  had  been  wandering  on  the 
coast  of  Italy;  aiid,in  the  year  I530,heeetablished  the  knights  as  perpetual 
sovereigns  of  the  islands  of  Goza  and  Malta,  and  the  city  of  Tripoly. 

Its  hlitoiy,  from  that  period  until  their  expulsion  by  ihe  French,  will  be 
found  at  large  in  the  memoiis  of  the  Order  ;  and  its  distressing  siege  bj. 
the  English,  and  subsequent  capitulation  in  the  jear  1800,  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  part  of  the  history  of  our  own  times,  as  to  be  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one. 

Its  geographical  situattoa,  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions,  are 
all  BO  fully  aud  faithfully  described  in  almost  every  modern  Gazetteer,  as 
to  render  recapitulation  unnecessary  ;  particularly  ae  these  are  circum- 
stances more  permaoent  than  manners,  and  but  Uttle  influenced  even  by 
change  of  possessors.  A  sketch  of  the  ancient  customs  and  present  habits, 
of  the  Maltese  will,  however,  be  worth  attempting. 

The  Maltese,  though  continually  subject  to  different  nations,  have 
always  preserved  much  of  their  origioBl  character ;  sufficient,  indeed,  to, 
indicate  their  descent,,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  they  have 
mixed  very  little  with  any  of  the  people  who  have  by  turns  goreraed 
their  country. 

Their  countenances  announce  an  AlHcao  origin.  They  are  short, 
strong,  plump,  with  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  tuined-up  lips ;  aud  the  co- 
lour of  their  skins  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states 
of  Baibary ;  their  language  'u  also  so  nearly  the  same,  that  they  perfectlj- 
UDdersiand  each  other. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  situation  of  Malta,,  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent stranger*  who  have  visited  and  conquered  the  island,  that  the 
Maltese  have  become  very  industrious,  active,  economical,  courageous,- 
and  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  But,  notwithstanding  theee 
good  qualities,  they  still  ictain  some  ot  the  defects  generally  attributed  to' 
the  Africans,  and  ai«  mercenary,  passionate,  jealous,  vindictive,  and 
addicted  to  thieving.  They  have  likeicise  sometimes  recalled  the  idea  or 
the  Punica  Fides.  They  are  fantastical  and  suporsti^ous  to  the  highest 
degree.  ... 

The  Maltese  costume  (e.xcepting  that  of  the  ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  aud 
tradespeople,  who  dress  in  the  rreDch  style,  and  are  few,  compared 
to  the  people  at  large,)  consists  of  a  large  cotton  shirt,  and  a  waistcoat, 
likewise  very  large,  with  silver,  aud  sometimes  gold  buttons  ;  to  these  are 
added  a  cal»u  and  cloak,  reaching  rather  below  the  small  of  the  back,, 
and  a  very  long  girdle  twisted  several  times  round  the  waist,  in  which 
they  coDstantly  carry  a  Juiife  in  a  sheath.  They  also  wear  long  and  ^11 
tniwsers,  with  a  sort  of  shoe  called  korch  ;  but  they  do  not  often  make 
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QM  of  the  Utter,  Iwriag  alsuwt  ftlwa.ys  botk  lap'  ttoi  Stat  antiiUy  naied. 
Tlui  kndi  U  neielj  a  wooden  or  leatbero  Niff,  with  striDga  to  futea  it. 
mmd  [be  leg  like  a  esiidaL  They  never  wear  bats,  bat  either  bine,  red, 
white,  or  etriped  caps.  People  of  euy  fbnunea  nsoally  cany  ha*  ia 
Iheir  bands,  Bad  wear  green  spectacles ;  lor  such  is  the  excessive  tieatoc-. 
caiidiicd  by  the  rembeiation  of  the  nui'>  rays  from  the  Btones,  that,  not- 
mth*tai)di]>gthisprecaatiDD,mofitaftheiDbabilanls  are  wcak-wghted.  -, 
The  Maltese  are  remarkably  temperate  uid  sober,  a  dove  of  garlic  nti 
xa  ooioD,  aachovies  dipped  in  oil,  and  salt  fish,  being  their  u»ual  dietr 
for  it  is  ooly  od  great  festivals  that  they  indalge  ia  the  tiac  of  much  ani- 
mal fend ;  and  of  wine  they  bi«  by  no  means  great  consumers. 

There  ore  no  pec^ie  in  the  world  mfoe  attached  to  their  country  than; 
the  Maltese ;  sod  their  constant  hope  ia  tn  end  their  days  in  what  they 
dipily  with  the  title  of  Fiore  del  Mondo,  or  the  Flower  of  the  World. 

The  Maltese  women  are  small  is  etatnre,  and  bare  beautiful  bands, 
ud  feet.  They  hare  fine  black  eyes,  though  they  SMaetimes  appear  t«- 
squiat,  owing  to  their  always  looking  out  of  the  same  eye,  half  of  the' 
face  being  covered  with  asort  of  veil  made  of  black  silk,  called  &ldetta,. 
which  they  twist  about  gracefully.  The  women  even  of  the  highest  rank, : 
onHkc  their  husbands,  constantly  preserve  their  costume ;  and  any  one 
who  should  adupt  the  French  fashion,  wonld  render  herself  very  ridicn-. 
loos.  They  are  extremely  food  of  gold. and  silver  omaroeots;  and  it  ia, 
not  uncommon  to  see  even  the  peasauts  loaded  with  trinketa  of  those  two^ 
oetals.  Their  hair,  which  is  smooth,  and  well  powdered  and  pomaturned, 
it  dressed  in  front  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  much  in  the  style  of  tho' 
tonp^  i  ]&  Grecqne,  so  long  worn  by  the  men. .  They  ornament  their* 
necks  with  geld  and  silver  chains,  soiaeiimea,  indeed,  with  necklaces  of' 
precious  straea ;  their  arms  are  loaded  with  bracelets,  and  their  eat-ringe> 
are,  in  general,  more  expensive  than  elegant.  Their  shoe-buckIe«  son: 
extremely  large,  and  always  either  of  gold  or  silver. 

Tbemorab  of  the  women  in  the  oountry  retain  all  their  original  purity  ',: 
ud  if  libertinism  ia  to  be  remai^ied  aoy  where,  it  is  among  those  women- 
only  who  inb^t  eities,  and  who,  having  no  «ther  resource  but  obtaining.- 
some  office  for  their  relations,  are  tometimes  obliged  to  dispoae  of  their . 
faveura  in  order  to  procure  it. 

Tocom|dete  theportraitof  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  and  to  giveastUI. 
beUer  idea  of  their  character,  it  will  be  neoeasary  to  ent«r  i»to  Mue 
particulars  relative  to  their  ancient  and  modem  customs  and  evenooies.  > 
The  Maltese,  either  from  a  wish  to  imitate  the  Oiicqtal  maaaen,  the 
wrenly  of  which  tbey  had  witnessed  in  the  A^ab*.  or  from  the  eaampla 
of  the  jealous  Spaniards,  formerly  kept  their  wives  in  the  stiicCest  rft-> 
tirtoKBt.  The  prudent  iuhahitauts  of  the  country- consUmtly  repeated  to 
their  children,  "  that  women  should  oever  appear  hut  twice  in  public:- 
the  day  they  were  married,  and  the  day  they  were  buried."  They  were,  ' 
therefiire,  always  employed  wiUiin  doors,  and  never  went  oat,  txeapt  U 
a  very  early  boor  to  church,  when  they  were  entirely  covered  by  a  long , 
and  large  Oiantle.  "This  costume  came  originally  I'rein  Sicily,  and 
reached  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  the  eyea  and  forehead  bMng  (be  only-i 
parts,  viaible> 

Stome  lime  afterward,  when  the  iemales  were  allowed  a  greatw  degree, 
of  liberty,  wm)  the  desire  of  pleaaii^  jaqreased  with  tl>e  opporWuty  of; 
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iD^iring  admiiktioii,  theythiew  off  this  be&vy  garment,  whicfa  not  only 
kept  them  coDcealed,  but  was  extremely  buttheniome ;  they,  howerer, 
cODBtantly  wore  reile,  whicb,  they  conceived,  decency  required  to  be 
black,  and  the  only  colour  they  could  wear  with  propriety  nheo  absent 
from  their  own  liomea. 

Marriages  in  Malta  were  always  entirely  arranged  by  the  parents, 
who  consulted  tbeir  own  intereets,  and  the  advantage  to  be  reaped  Aom 
the  connexion,  without  regarding  the  inclinations  of  their  children.  The 
articles  of  the  contract  settled,  and  tlie  portion  ascertained,  the  young 
man  sent  his  intended  bride  a  present,  coneiBting  of  certain  fish,  orna- 
mented with  garlands  of  ribbon,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  fiaeet  among 
them  a  ring.  The  first  interview  waa  then  fixed  to  take  place  in  preaence 
of  the  parents  and  tbeir  particular  fiiends,  who  were  reeled  with  sweet- 
meats and  other  refreshments;  but  just  before  this  meeting,  the  two 
mothers  of  the  young  pe<¥le  retired,  either  into  an  arbour  in  the  garden, 
or  some  separate  ^lartment,  where  they  prepared  a  mixture  of  aniseed, 
aromatic  plants,  salt,  and  honey,  with  which  they  rubbed  the  bride's 
lipa,  with  the  idea  of  rendering  her  affable  and  prudent.  She  waa  then 
CMiducted  to  the  room  where  her  future  husband  waited  her  arriral,  who 
presented  her  a  ring,  on  which  were  engraved  two  hands  united,  the 
emUem  of  mutual  faith,  b^^ber  with  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  a  g<Jd 
ohain  ;  she  giving  him,  in  her  turn,  a  handkerchief  trimmed  with  lace 
and  beau(  of  riUKa. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  «f  the  nuptials,  the  relative* 
of  the  husband  threwa  veil  of  fine  white  gauze  over  the  bride.  Musician*, 
singers,  incense-bumen,  and  othere,  headed  the  procesnon,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  followed  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  festooned, 
carried  by  four  of  the  principal  persona  who  attended  the  wedding ;  and 
the  relatives  of  both  parties  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  church  was  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  bells ;  and  they  returned  in  the  same  order  as  they  went,  the 
whole  of  the  procession  and  ceremony  occupying  five  or  six  hours.  'Dme' 
was  a  reigning  belief  in  those  days  among  the  Maltese,  that  if  the  wife, 
on  her  return  from  clnrrcb,  put  her  foot  first  on  the  tbreabold  of  (he  door, 
she  would  undoubtedly  govern  her  husband ;  on  those  occanona,  then- 
fore,  pditeness  gave  way  to  the  established  order  of  precedency. 

The  nuptial  feast  took  place  immediately  afterwards ;  bat  the  bridff 
Mther  ate  in  a  separate  apartment,  or  in  a  comer  of  the  hall,  which  wa« 
pn^Mrly  prepared,  and  covered  with  linen  cloth,  to  coiweal  her  from  pab- 
fic  view.  The  repast  over,  she  waa  seated  next  her  husbaiid,  and  druk 
out  of  the  same  cup. 

The  bride  always  passed  the  firat  week  in  her  father's  house ;  afker 
whicfa  she  was  received,  with  great  pomp,  by  her  hosband,  whose  rdaticHia 
gave  a  grand  feaet  and  ball ;  and  until  the  banning  of  the  Nghteenth 
century,  all  balls  were  in  the  Spanish  style,  the  pereou  dandng  wiflt 
castanets  in  their  hands. 

The  Maltese  never  married  daring  the  month  of  May ;  indeed,  they 
carried  their  prejudice  so  &r,  as  to  think  it  irapoenble  for  any  thing  to 
aucceed  whicb  was  begun  at  that  time.  This  superstition  calla  to  t«- 
membranca  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  divided  the  year  into  fer- 
tnnate  and    uafcrtnnate  days;  indeed,  it  i«.ea«yt«  p#o«ve  a  great 
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I  betmni  Hn  oli  Maltese  custome,  and  thote  of  various 
aocittDt  nations. 

Their  funeral  ceremonies  were  equally  singular ;  and  persooB  were  even 
hired  to  augment  the  show  of  extravagant  grief,  though  the  relations 
themselves  always  followed  the  bod;  in  mourning.  When  the  cot^eo 
was  interred,  a  pillow,  filled  with  orange  and  laurel,  (the  latter,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  pagans,  being  regarded  as  expiatory,)  was  placed 
under  the  head)  and  a  carpet  spread  over  the  tomb,  which  was  suffered 
to  remain  some  days,  to  show  that,  duriug  that  time,  it  was  forbidden  to 
walk  over  iL  The  mourning  lasted  one  or  two  years,  according  to  the 
degree  of  relationehip. 

.  The  disinclination  felt  hy  the  Maltese  to  assodate  with  the  different 
powers  which  successively  reigned  over  their  island,  ceased  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  A  most  important  event 
soon  gave  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  each  other.  This  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  unitiDg  their 
fiMTces  to  repnlse  the  common  enemy.  The  examples  of  valour  given  by 
the  knights  excited  the  admiration  of  the  natives,  who,  in  their  turn,  dis- 
played such  activity  and  fideUty,  as  gave  them  a  just  claim  to  the  esteem 
of  Uie  forawr.  The  renewal  of  commerce,  which  afterwards  took  place, 
together  with  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture ;  the  riches  of  the 
Order,  which  circulated  throughout  the  island  by  the  purchase  of  different 
anideaaf  ooQiumption;  the  pay  of  the  troops,  joined  to  salaries  annexed 
toemploymentswhichweremultiplied  beyond  imagination;  softened  the 
Maltese  hy  degrees.  Heir  dispositions  had  become  soured  hy  misfor- 
tnoes;  but  they  at  last  became  so  reconciled  to  their  situation,  that  they 
gradiuUy  abandoned  their  ancient  customs,  in  order  to  connect  themselves 
miNre  clo«ely  with  their  governors. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  now  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  parts  of  Christendom,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  bride's  first 
▼kit  to  her  parents  is  celebrated  by  a  festival  called  Hargia,  which  con- 
Mts  merely  in  a  grand  conversazione  in  the  Italian  styhe,  at  which  re- 
freshments of  every  kind  are  distributed. 

The  ancient  ceremonies  practised  at  funerals  are  likewise  abolished; 
tb»  neuicha,  or  hired  mourners,  no  longer  make  a  part  of  the  procession , 
bong  represented  by  two  women  in  black  cloaks,  who  carry  dishes  of 
perfumes  on  their  heads. 

The  only  custom  peculiar  to  Malta  still  subsisting,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  retained  among  none  but  people  of  fortune,  is  the  cucciba,  or  an 
uattnbl^  given  by  parents  on  dieir  children's  first  birth-day.  The  com- 
pany hemg  met  in  ibe  great  hall,  which  is  always  much  more  ornamented 
than  any  other  part  of  the  house,  the  child  is  brou^t  in,  and,  if  it  be  a 
boy,  he  is  presented  with  two  baskets,  the  one  containing  com  and  sweet- 
meats,  the  other,  trinkets,  coins,  an  inkstand,  sword.  See,  The  choice 
he  makes  on  this  occasion,  will,  according  to  their  notions,  determine  the 
mode  of  life  he  will  embrace,  and  give  a  just  idea  of  his  future  disposi- 
llotis.  Should  he  choose  tbe  cotn,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  liberal  character ;  if 
he  prefers  the  inkstand,  he  is  to  be  bronght  up  either  to  trade  or  to  the 
bar;  and  if  he  chooses  tbe  swoid,  tho  greatest  hopes  are  entertained  of 
his  courage.  Achilles  thus,  hy  a  choice  of  the  same  nature,  discovered 
to  tbe  coart  of  Lycomedes  that  his  female  habiliments  concealed  a  hero. 
While  Haltk  remained  under  the  govenunest  of  the  knights,  their 
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m  fe«JTR]a  wwe  all  ulebrUed  mth  gnat  gai^  "tfi  fim^im  t 
and  50  univerBal  was  th«  desire  of  paitidpating  in  the  gwwnl  Ceadvitj,. 
that  all  yeu^g  women  tn^rtied  Ib  the  oavatry,  iuiiMd,  b^»a  tlw  com- 
pletjon  of  their  nuptials,  Oq  iu  beiof  pftrticularlj  stipulated  in  the  can>' 
tract,  that  their  husbaoda  should  uke  them  erery  year  to  the  oity  La 
Valetta  on  St.  John's  Day,  to  the  old  city  oa  St.  Peter's,  sodto  the  canl 
Teritun,  on  St.  Gr^ory's.  One  might  cOAsider  this  w  a  proof  of  their 
hitviog  no  great  idea  of  the  complaiaaooe  of  their  ioteadod  hrldegnwMe ; 
And  a£  they  were  rery  anxians  to  enhibit  their  perwip*,  and  to  gratify  an 
ardent  curiosity,  they  had  recourse  to  this  method  to  prevent  the  posd- 
bility  of  a  refusal. 

The  grand  festival  od  St.  John's  Day  brought  a  great  conoeuraa  of 
people  to  the  city  Valetta,  fhe  church  of  the  Order  was  entirely  6Ued  {' 
all  the  troops  were  under  arps,  end  lined  the  streets  during  the  general 
prooeasioa,  at  which  the  grand  master,  the  oouncil,  and  the  vIwIq  body, 
of  knights,  censlaptjy  aasieted.  After  the  religious  serriece  vera  nwr,' 
rpjiee  were  performed,  both  on  foot  and  on  ^rsebaclc,  byyoung  boys,  wbo. 
rode  without  bridle  or  saddle,  and  which  furnished  as  fim  aulyeoti  frr. 
qpplause  af  the  faeroea  of  Pindar  ia  the  Olympic  Games. 

St.  Peter's  day  was  the  festival  of  the  me^opolitan  churob  of  thfl 
island.  The  eld  city  was  twice  iUutninaled  on  this  eecaeioB,  and  tha 
wuae  races  took  place  as  on  St  Jaha's  day.  The  uowd  even  aaeenhled 
the  evening^  before,  to  dance  in  the  di^wn ;  aqd  it:being  a  rtecesmry  Mdit 
pliaieut  to  the  least  to  appear  ia  their  wedding  elothiw,  the  greftteit  pos* 
fiihte  variety  was  di^aycd.  The  lively  sound  (>f  tbe  Addles  liiTited  every 
me  to  d^ce,  af  Uiat  xine  whole  surcounding  aceqe  jprtmUeA  Dotkinff 
buljoy  and  ple^sutei  but  to  these  wbow  VW*  w«te  uuaecuiiMlmed  to  th« 
Maltese  manner  of  expressing  delight,  ij;  must  have  been  extrcwMty 
latiguii^,  lor  these  people  cnsitiou^lly  shouted  in  the  sbarpeH  (ORea,  and 
he  who  screamed  t|ie  loudest  was  esteemed  ^e  lwn"e»t  of  the  paiQ^ 
This  ptme  was  tertped  tikbaf,  from  (he  word  )iabbar,  signifyiog  slraut  of 
joy.  On  refunuBg  torn  i^i»Jft»  champetre,  which,  from  the  euMMiv*. 
heat  of  the  place,  between  two  burning  rocks,  no  foreigner  could  peMlbljL 
•lyoy,  the  Maltese  oniameated  their  cala«W  and  hmwa  wU^l  haMflH  of 
trees,  in  memory  of  a  custom  subsistiag  among  the  inb^bitfW  9t  >itt> 
island  dunng  their  state  of  paganisai,  w^te  at  the  feast  of  Hereule*  c«r>% 
ried  branches  of  poplars  in  their  hands,  this  tree  NwS  particularly' 
consecrated  to  that  deity, 

These  festivals,  in  which  it  appears  devotion  had  aant  •lia>*>  VPW 
not  the  only  ones  in  Malta>  for  beudee  the  ceiel»a<ion  of  Ascen^on  awt 
at.  Lawrence's  day,  by  parties  on  the  water,  boat  left^i  Stc.,  it  «%• 
usual,  on  the  first  of  May,  to  deck  the  grand  matter's  b«lce<^,  wd  4i*. 
doors  of  those  who  were  dignified  with  the  gr«^  crQss.  witi*  t)r|j|c,lMM 
of  trees;  and  it  appears  that  this  sign  of  a  hoUdayi  whiel)  w|«  iytaodqeed' 
into  Malta  by  the  families  frt^m  the  island  of  ithodes,  w9$  a  reauiMl  «if 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  formerly  adored  by  (he  Rhodians. 

The  carnival  was  also  a  great  sonrce  of  anuiBBteQt  to  the  fitfaltew: 
the  public  masked  balls  began  oa.  twelfth  day,  l;at  oo  on^  w«a)  pUpHt^il' 
tonppearin  the  streets  with  a  mask,  (in  the  Italivi  ^yH>)  fXf|e|t  «■■  th» 
last  three  days  of  the  carnival; — ou  the  last  Sunday  of  which  it  «iiut4w 
custom  for  a  number  of  peasants  ^  go  at  an  early  hour  ui)dw  thi^  gnuj^ 
master's  bnkooy,  and  then  to  wait  ^^til  he  gr^i^fed  then  II  Carq^jv^e. 
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A  knigbt  of  the  gfraod  croa*  m&da  known  their  request,  and  the  moment 
il  was  complied  with,  tbe  compaoie*  of  Battilo  ranged  throo^  the  city; 
them  weie  Maltoe,  dreMed  is  white,  eorered  wkh  ribbands,  aod  araied 
with  sworda  and  imall  shielctt.  These  raen,  to  the  Mund  of  music,  per- 
fnnned  mock  6glitt,  (probably  a  ramoant  of  the  gladiatorial  gpectaclet  of 
Rooie,)  wUeh  they  (inished  by  lifting  up  a  child,  who  was  placed  oo 
their  arms  twisted  together,  and  who  waved  a  Sag  u  a  sign  oi  peace. 

During  the  hat  three  days  of  the  carnival,  a  large  abme  was  amponded 
to  the  beam,  at  the  corner  of  the  CastdlRny,  where  the  punfehment  of  the 
ttrsppado  was  usnally  infficted :  this  ma  to  show  thttt  on  those  days  the 
sword  of  Themis  rested  quietly  in  its  scabbard,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  Romans  never  panisbed  any  criminals  during  the  saturnalia. 

The  tongue  spokes  in  Malta  and  Ooxa  is  rather  a  kind  of  patois,  or 
country  dialect,  than  a  real  language.  The  ori^al  hmguage  spoken  in  ' 
Mftha  must  o^cessarily  hare  been  lost,  from  the  freqtient  rerolutiona 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  island,  and  by  its  subjecdon  to  so  many 
dUferont  nadons.  The  Greeks  having  driven  away  the  Phenicians, 
abotished  dieir  laitgusge ;  and,  if  the  Carthagrniaas  iotrodneed  it  a 
second  time,  the  Romans  were  too  aaxions  to  efface  even  the  most  dis- 
tant  rem«nbrance  of  Carthage,  even  to  permit  the  Phenician  idiom  to 
be  naed  in  a  country  they  had  so  lately  conqnered.  'Hte  preference 
indeed  which  they  so  decidedly  gave  to  the  Greek  tongae,  ia  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  was  the  ease.  "Hie  Goths  and  Vandals  next  introduced 
a  new  language,  and  almost  entirely  eradicated  every  vest^  of  the  aticient 
loogue;  so  Aat  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  who  succeeded  them,  were 
regarded  by  the  Maltese  as  absolute  foreigners.  The  Arabs  at  last  taking 
peeaesiiipn  of  the  bland,  the  inhabitants  adopted,  and  have  ever  sinca 
retained,  the  lan^age  of  their  conquerors,  to  whom  they  quietly  sub- 
mitted, and  with  whom  they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  They, 
howerer,  stiH  retained  some  Greek  expressions,  and  though  aRcrwards-  - 
subject  to,  various  powers,  they  only  borrowed  a  few  wonUr  from' their 
d^rent  languages.  This  mixture  vitiated,  in  some  degree,  the  Arabic 
pranuBciation ;  and  the  Maltese  having  at  that  time  no  commeice,  nor 
a«y  inducement  to  ddtjrate  the  scieuces,  soon  lost  the  hahit  of  writing, 
aiul  likewise  forgot  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
Mieve  had  before  been  in  use  among  them. 

Those  who  now  write  the  Maltese  patois,  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
fanign  charact^TH  ;  -  and  every  one  being  at  liberty  to  spell  as  he  pleases, 
endeavours  to  express, 'as  nearly- as  possible,  the  exact  nroauudation  of 
the  word  he  employ*.  This"  inconvenience  is  but  little  felt,  because  the  ■ 
Maltese  hinguage  is  ccwfined  to  the  island,  where  the  distances  are  too 
abort  to  make  it  necessary  to  conduct  business  by  the  pen. 

Corrupted  aa  is  the  Maltese  patois,  it  is  like  all  other  Eastern  lon- 
guBges,  tiill  of  meta[ihors,  proverbs,  and  animated  expressions.  These- 
render  it  pecuTiariy  fit  for  poetry  ;  the  taste  for  which  thfr  Maltese  first ' 
imbibed  nom  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  from  the  Arabs,  whaae  style  of 
Eastern  poetry,  together  with  the  moral  which  formed  its  principal 
omament,  they  more  particulariy  adopted ;  and  they  sang  their  own 
compoBitions,  accompanying  dtemadvea  on  a  kind  of  instrument  resehi'- 
bliog  a  tyre. 

The-  knowledge  which  the  Hakeae  have  latdy-acqirirecl'of  ItaKmi, 
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from  continual  iatercourae  wiUi  the  people  of  thai  afttion,  has  oi 
tfaeir  own  language  to  be  confined  to  the  lowest  ordecs  of  the  people, 
while  its  place  is  aifpplied,  among  men  of  businesi,  by  a  rery  corrupt 
Italian;  although  the  upper  clagaes  of  society,  including  the  principal 
officen  of  Government,  and  the  moat  respectable  of  the  English  merchants 
settled  there,  write  and  speak  the  Italian  tongue  in  its  purity. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  French  expeditiun  on  their  way 
to  t^ypt,  and  its  re-capture  by  the  English,  who  are  its  present  rulen, 
nothing  has  occurred  in  its  history  to  deserre  peculiar  notice  here,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  great  plague  by  which  it  was  visited  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  and  which,  from  the  recent  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion,  with  a  view  to  amend,  if  not  abolish,  the  existing  laws  of  qna- 
rantiue,  has  acquired  a  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  disputants 
on  either  side,  than  it  would  otherwise  ever  have  attained. 

Ap  anecdote  of  each  of  these  periods,  heard  upon  the  spot,  from  resi- 
dents of  some  yean  standing  on  the  island,  deserves  to  be  mentioned : 

During  the  occupation  of  Malta  by  the  French,  the  massy  silver  gates 
which  separated  the  altar  from  the  body  of  the  great  church  of  St.  John 
of  Jeruwiem,  were  removed  by  order  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
melted  down  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  being  made  into  coin  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  army.  Independ«itly  of  the  hatred  borne  to 
the  French  by  ihe  invaded  Maltese,  this  act  vvas  regarded  as  so  horribly 
sacrilegious,  that  conspiracies  were  formed,  among  the  priests  as  well  as 
laymen,  to  inflict  the  most  signal  vengeance  on  its  perpretators.  Four 
of  the  most  determined  of  these  entered  into  a  row  to  feast  on  the  heart 
of  a  certain  French  officer,  who  had  made  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
by  his  activity  in  this  despoiling  of  the  treasures  of  the  church.  He  was 
wa>^aid,  murdered,  and  his  heart  torn  from  his  body.*  It  was  then  cut 
into  small  pieces,  while  yet  warm,  and  served  up,  with  the  blood  still 
reeking,  to  these  infuriated  cannibals.  They  had  actually  seated  them- 
selves around  the  bowl  of  human  flesh,  and  were  about  to  devour  it, 
when  one  amopg  them  suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  Friday,  and 
that  as  good  Catholics  they  could  not,  without  offending  the  rules  of  the 
chunih,  taste  fiesb-tneat  on  that  day.  This  was  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
Scruples  as  to  the  murder  and  the  cannibalism  had  never  interposed 
themselves,  or,  if  they  had,  were  easily  conquered  ;  but  this,  as  to  the 
eating  flesh  on  a  fast-day,  was  sufficient  to  slay  even  their  bloody  ban- 
quet. The  dish  was  accordingly  put  by,  and  (revolting  as  it  must  seem) 
it  is  affirmed,  tliat  they  met  together  after  mass  on  thefollowiog  Sunday, 
and  literally  fulfilled  their  row  of  feasting  on  the  heart  of  their  victim ! 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  it  less  revolting  nature,  and  may  he  useful, 
as  of  some  weight  in  the  balance  of  present  confiicting  opinions.  It  is 
this:  During  the  plague  of  1813,  when  all  the  English,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  were  terrified  and  overcome 
with  horror  at  this  calamitous  vintation,  and  each  man,  instead  of 
approaching  his  dying  neighbour  with  relief  or  consolation,  suffered  him 
to  expire  in  neglect  and  destitution,  a  great  number  of  Jews,  tempted  l^ 
offers  of  reward,  came  down  from  Smyrna,  where-  the  plague  ia  almost 
an  annual  visitor,  and  engaged  to  treat  all  the  infected  medically,  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  as  many  as  were  cored. 
Their  offer  nu  accepted  ;  they  went  boldly  .WBOOg  the  dyii^,  when  no 
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one  elm  would  Tenlnre  to  acoompaay  them.  Tbey  cured  the  grawer 
number  of  thoae  attacked,  and  not  one  of  their  whole  body  wa«  affected 
1^  the  di«ea«e.  Surely  this  could  not  have  happened  had  the  platnie 
been  highly  or  even  sUghtly  contagious. 


CHBERFULNBSS. 

Ltt  others  shed  the  briny  tear, 

'  And  potir  to  grief  the  mehing  lay. 
To  me  the  ever-cbangiog  year. 
Hie  buds  of  spring,  and  autumn  sere. 
And  wintry  mists,  and  summer  clear. 
Appear  for  ever  gay. 

And  is  he  wise  who  looks  abroad 

With  haughty  eye,  and  frowning  brow, 
Aud  by. the  mi^ty  scene  unawedy— - 
l!he  rolling  eoitb,  the  heavens  hroad,— 
Disdains  to  hail  the  mystic  god 
His  spirit  doth  not  know  T 

Be  wisdom  his :  be  mine  to  feel  - 

The  pulse  of  joy  at  golden  dawn,  '  • 
When  op  the  east  the  fteiy  wheel 
And  uure  sleeds  of  Day,  reveal 
All  Nature's  brightening  common  weal 
Joying  at  night  withdrawn.         , 

Ah,  then  how  sweet  to  mark  the  hum 

Of  life  increasing  o'er  the  earth  I 

The  early  turds,  the  Bocks  that  come  ' 

To  taste  the  scented  fields,  and  roam 

TTie  breeiy  heath  among  the  broom. 

And  share  the  shepjierd's  mirth  1    ' 

Nor  less  the  city's  scenes  delist : 

Its  marts,  its  towers,  its  temples  proud, 
Where  many-visaged  Art  is  dlght 
In  weeds  how  lovely  to  the  si^l  I 
While  round  her  every  living  wight 
Bespetki  her  jnaises  loud. 

Let  others  then  he  sad  ;  for  me 
ne  world  is  ever  bright  and  new  I 

While  music  breathes  from  every  tree  . 

Sweet  Nature's  untaught  minstrelsy. 

And  tiounds  the  kid,  and  hunts  the  bee. 
Along  the  golden  dew  ) 
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Tbe  nune  «[  More  shall  remaiii   coaituit  and  t 

Mamt  booka  that  are  not  mach  re&d  by  the  generality,  acquire,  aol- 
withstanding,  a  sort  of  ahadoivy  fame  in  the  woiU,  firom  bdog  aaao^ated 
in  men's  minds  with  mme  peculiar  strain  of  doctrine,  bo  that  tbe  idea  of 
that  doctrine  brings  up  the  idea  of  the  booki,  and  causes  them  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  conversations  and  writings  of  many  who  know  them 
only  by  oame.  Thus  we  often  hear  of  Aristotelian  notions  and  Platonic 
ideaa  from  persons  whb;  if  two  oppoute  dogmas  of  philoeophy  were  ad- 
T&DCcd  in  their  bearing,  would  not  be  ame  to  decide  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Lyaeum,  and  which  from  the  Academy.  This  arises  not 
so  much  from  vaaity,  as  from  the  habit,  now  quite  fashionaUe,  of  talk- 
ing about  erery  thing,  whether  one  understaods  it  or  not.  We  dare  say 
OUT  readers  have  frequently  heard  of  Utopian  schemet,  Utopian  naliont, 
Utopian  polititt,  &e.,  from  persofM  who  did  not  know  very  accurately 
the  etymolf^  of  theadJectiTe  they  used,  and  who  were  inoociat  of  aU 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  iierfonnaace  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
We  bare  oureelvea  been  gnilty  of  this  random  sort  of  talking ;  but  it  at 
length  occurred  to  us,  some  years  ago,  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  look 
into  the  '  Utopia'  itself,  aid  see  t^  nunt  whert  *>  many  wonderful  «b- 
mirdities  ha^  been  coined.  A  friend  funiiriied  as  with  the  English  tran- 
slation, by  Bishop  Burnett,  irUch  was  pribted  b/ the  Foulises  at  Glas- 
gow, and  is  very  neat  and  correct.  From  the  very  commencement,  it 
was  clear  we  were  not  pursuing  the  speculations  of  an  ordinary  mind  ; 
but  were  moring  amoifg  the  Tiuons,  i(  they  are  raions,  of  exalted  genius, 
io  which  the  most  beautiful  moral  laadscapes,  refreshed  and  illumined  by 
the  mild  air  and  bright  IwanM  of  philoeophy,  qireading  on  all  sides  like 
golden  exhalations,  roee  before  tbe  mentu  eye,  aad  n&de  on  the  fancy 
impresMoofl  never  to  be  erased. 

We  had  long  before  read,  in  a  cursory  manner,  tbose  exqnisite  dia- 
li^es  of  Plato,  entitled  '  The  Republic';  bat  not  having  them  at  band, 
when  we  went  throngh  tbe  '  Utopia/  it  was  not  in  oiv  power  to  compare  - 
the  views  of  the  two  writers ;  though,  as  far  as  we  remembered,  they  ap- 
peared to  have  many  points  of  resemblance.  We  dwught  also  that  we 
could  trace,  in  the  work  bef<H«  as,  the  oiiginal  hints  of  many  later  pro- 
ductions, eq>eciatly  of  Lord  Bacon's  '  New  Atlantis,'  and  of  Bishop 
Bwkeley's  '  Gaudentio  di  Lueca.'  Bacon  aeenia,  however,  to  hare  felt 
that  this  kind  of  invention  was  not  his  forte,  for  b<s  '  New  Atlantis' was 
never  completed,  Berkeley  finished  his  design^  but  his  'Gaudentio' 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  '  Utopia.'  He  had,  in  tmth,  a  mind 
far  less  original  and  philosophical  than  Sir  Thomas  More's;  and,  if  we 
are  not  greatiy  mistaken,  was  less  learned.  In  virtue,  periiapa,  both  were 
equal ;  but  their  virtues  did  not  resemble  :  Berkeley's  were  mild,  geatle, 
almost  efieminate ;  there  was  a  great  portion  of  Stoidsm,  of  fierce, 
ra^ed,  haughty  self-sufficiency  in  those  of  More.  Accordingly,  the 
q>eeulations  Of  Berkeley  are  gilded  by  a  soft  but  brilliant  enthusiasm ; 
while  in  More's,  a  soberer  fiincy  is  discernible,  and  a  much  stronger  Uke- 
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Perlikpt  Ibe  '  Utopia*  bas  fiever,  In  fttt,  beeh  equidled,  u  m  phEkMO- 
jritlcsl  roBiance,  except  hj  the  relstiona  of  hon«st  Gulliver;  whicJ),  baring 
b^n  OMUldfitl  fiir  vtty  ]>ecBlisr  purposes,  reject  all  comparigon,  and  stand 
lip  U  tin  *orId  of  llterfttnre  a  tpecies  by  thetnaelTea.  In  them,  the 
ioterest  fatb^  upon  an  indiridual,  whofle  adventures  all  along  appear 
tbe  main  bbject,  whila  the  manners  and  customi  of  tbe  strange  nations 
he  vMtt,  tboMgh  mhiHtely  described,  seem  to  be  brought  before  the  eye 
iiieidetttally,  aa  ttuy  happed  to  bear  a  relation  more  or  lets  remote  to  the 
bernof  the  Barratirei  Had  Sir  lliomaB  More  adopted  a  Nmilar  method, 
the  popiiluity  of  his  '  Utopia'  vonld  bare  been  ftu-  ^ater,  aS  the  fable 
Wonnl  bin  been  more  complets  and  beautlflil.  No  series  of  adrentures, 
confined  within  tbe  bounds  of  possibility,  and  represented  as  happening 
to  one  Indirldoal,  Un  ever  be  too  extratagaht  to  eKcite  admiration,  and 
obtaio  a  mitigated  kind  of  belltf;  for  as  no  one  knowa  what  is  falling  out 
dailr  to  some  of  our  species,  within  the  vast  ciivie  of  society,  all  are 
ready  to  lend  &n  ear  to  a  revelation  of  ibditidual  experiencO,  acquired  in 
remote  parts  of  the  worid,  or  in  any  part  where  they  bare  tiot  the  means 
qf  observing  for  themselves.  When  the  greater  portion  of  the  globe  was 
ankboWn,  fiction  might  be  as  bold  to  Create  imaginary  countries  and  na- 
tions, as  now  to  create  imaginary  individuals,  provided  it  preserved  some 
iboW  of  probability  ;  but  since  science  has  clirtailed  th«  realms  of  ignor- 
anoe  so  thoroughly,  invention  must  alter  her  track,  and  no  longer  dare  to 
tUa  any  KbertleS  With  the  map  of  the  world.  In  Sir  Thomas  Mores 
tiiM«,  the  Koent  discofery  of  America  excited  wonderful  expectations : 
"  space  may  produce  new  worlds"  was  the  word  ;  aod,  in  reality,  as  na- 
vigation pnmed  faw  reaearehea,  the  terraqueous  globe  seemed  te  swell 
and  eflhrge  It*  eireobiference  like  a  bubble.  The  '  Utopia'  was,  there- 
fore, bnlU  ttpon  the  general  feeling,  and,  geographically,  did  not  in  the 
lewt  otttnge  pnbibllity.  Having  made  (hese  preliminary  remarks.  We 
dttll  psM  at  once  to  our  account  of  tbe  book  itself;  merely  adding,  in 
tMAptftca,  that  it  ntist  be  brief,  and,  cofisequently,  leave  untouched  a 
namUer  of  tnfrice  eontftined  in  the  '  Utopia.' 

The  author  having  been  sent  ambassftdor  Into  Flanders,  to  settle  and 
GCHnpoMcertaindllhrenceiilietweenhb  master,  Henry  VIII.,aad  the  Bm- 
pWor  Charles  v.,  met  ft  Antwerp  a  curious  Portuguese  traveller,  who  had 
yWted  moat  paltn  of  the  #orhl,  and  meditated  much  on  what  be  had 
•Mo.  Thit  (raVelWs  name  was  Raphael  Hythloday.  He  Was  intro- 
diKe4  to  Sir  Thomas  More  by  t*.eter  Giles,  a  very  pleasant  citiien  of 
Ajtwttp,  to  whom  the  '  Utopia'  was  afterwards  addressed  by  the  author. 
RaphMl,  it  seettlsi  httd  sailed  to  the  new  worid  with  AmeTlcus  Vespueiue, 
■M,  M  our  great  countryman  was  inqnlsittve  about  erery  thing  relating 
to  remote  countries,  a  great  intimacy,  grew  up  immediately  between  him. 
Ud  tk»  Portuguese.  Their  minds  were  congenial,  and  their  studies  had 
bttn  nearly  the  stme;  both  having  addicted  themselves  almost  entirely 
to  Itie  penutU  of  the  Greek  writer^,  whose  notions,  the  author  observes, 
■re  more  Md  and  original  than  those  of  the  Ri?mans.  In  a  word, 
Rapbael,  in  tbe  '  Utopia,'  is  Sir  Thomas  More  himself,  whose  dual 
tnustence  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  the  tirst  book,  that  the  author, 
IDte  sdrtetatio  writer,  may  eacttpe  from  censure  through  his  interlociltors. 

TlMfe  to  an  Ai/  *f  simplicity,  quite  natural,  in  the  conversations  that 
iMAidtM*  ibe  tSain  tifhjeel ;  tnongb  the  atithor  takes  oeoasion  very  early 
in  tbe  work  to  eNUWt  Hi*  rcfmbfieaa  piteclples.    But  be  dots  tttia  with- 
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out  any  appeuance  of  dengo,  merdy  by  making  Petoi  Oilw  ^iiire  tA 
Raphael  wiiy  he  did  not  enter  into  the  wrnae  of  aome  prince,  and  bj 
that  means  exert  hia  great  wiadoin  and  abilities  for  the  good  of  manldnd, 
aa  well  aa  of  himaelf  and  hie  friends.  The  compreboisiTe  tmws,  the 
^epth,  energy,  and  acuteneaa,  of  ui  npiigfat  and  expeheaced  ilateunui, 
animated  bj  an  honeat  indipiatioa  against  tyranny,  are  conqiicaana  in 
Raphael's  i«^e«;  for  Peter  pieaaea  the' question,  and  the  dialagne  ia 
carried  on.  Princes,  he  obflerret,  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
obligations  of  their  office ;  hare,  and  can  hare,  no  regard  for  juatica ;  are 
not,  by  any  force  of  eloquence  or  prudence,  to  be  enlisted  on  the  ride  of 
liberty ;  but  are  inreterately  dLsposed  to  prefer,  on  aU  occasions,  the  flat- 
tery and  base  principles  of  their  courtiers,  to  the  noble  counsels  of  a  pU- 
loeopher.  To  be  in  the  service  of  a  prince,  he  continues,  is  to  be  a  slkre, 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  speech,  and  to  be  bound  to  execute  blindly  ibe 
most  pernicious  commands.  He  holds  that  all  kinga  are,  to  a  man,  am- 
UtiouB ;  more  deainnu  of  roblnng  tbeir  neighbours  of  their  dominiona, 
than  of  goreming  their  own  realms  with  equity ;  and,  in  all  req^eda, 
■tobbom,  self-willed,  and  impacticable. 

In  punning  this  to|nc,  Raphael  sketcbea  incidentally  the  cbuacter  of 
Jabn  Morton,  ArcbbUiop  of  Caoterbuiy ;  and  he  does  it  with  a  rigorona, 
exprastire  brevity,  not  nnwcrthy  of  Tacitus.  Morton,  it  aeenia,  waa  a 
man  of  a  shrewd  compreheusiTe  tnind,  patient  of  ionoTUioi),  and  nnxinai 
for  the  popular  good,  fm  a  conreraatioa  that  took  place  at  his  table,  on 
the  severi^  of  the  criminal  law,  we  discorer,  throogh  the  medium  of  the 
Portuguese  phantom,  Raphael,  the  tqnnioos  of  Sir  Tboinaa  More  on- 
capital  puoiahineDt ;  and  it  appear*  that  he  had,  in  great  part>  anticipated 
tbehamanenotioniof  the  present  age.  He  traces  the  prevalence  of  thievaa 
to  the  Ticea  of  mpoorcfaical  governments,  to  excesuve  taxation  and  war, 
wluch  impoverish  the  body  of  the  people,  and  nurse  a  great  niunber  of 
desperate  idle  fellows,  who,  on  the  establishment  of  peace,  are  let  looae, 
like  so  many  wild  beaaU,  upon  society.  Taxation,  he  obaerves,  is  rea- 
dered  excessive  for  two  purposes :  to  enrich  the  coSera  of  the  prince,  aad 
to  break  the  s[Hrh  of  the  people  by  extreme  pover^.  Had  thia  trath 
been  uttered  by  a  specnlative  reaaoner,  from  A  friori  indtutioa,  it  miglit 
deserve,  perhapsi  to  be  disputed ;  but  here  we  have  it  barn  the  mmtk  of 
-  a  Lord  Cltancellor  of  England,  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  great  leant- 
ing,  and  Tset  experience  of  affairs ;    who  did  not  galbar  the  fact  finm 


beanay,  but  had  it  beaten  into  his  mind  by  daily  and  bouily  a  ^ 
It  may,  thereibre,  be  considered  a  political  axiom,  that  priooea  in  geoeiai 
will  le^  taxes  even  when  dieir  coffers  are  overflowing ;  and  that,  not  mt 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  as  of  impoverishing  and  depreaaing  ^. 


>eople. 
Thiev 


Thieves  are  multiplied,  also,  by  the  institnttona  of  an  heraditaiy  hU- 
lity  ;  for,  besides  the  enormous  portion  of  wealth  tliey  eagrosa,  and  draw 
up  into  heaps,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peofJe,  their  houaea  are  ao  maoy 
nurserieaot  robbers;  their  attendants  literally  forming  an  army  of  idlen, 
who  are  draughted  off,  occasionally,  taacoor  the  highways  and  auj^y  the 
gallows. 

His  opinions  on  ataodiiig  armies  are  not  less  bold  and  striking :  nndsr 
whatever  pretence  they  may  be  maintained,  whether  ai  a  deftnoa  Iran 
fotciga  invasioo,  or  as  a  curb  to  aedition  at  home,  the  trM  aim  of  Asir 
being  kept  .up,  he  obsorvea,  is  tyruny  and  acbitnir;  nila.    . 
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On  all  tlwM  nibjseta,  hu  obwrvatiooB  aie  the  fruit  of  deep, .reflection 
ud  experience,  and,  though  mEuiy  of  Ijiem  may  not  at  present  appear 
Mw,  they  are  all  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  sometimea  send  out,  throu^ 
ranto,  aa  it  weie,  in  the  veU  of  &ble  that  enretopa  them,  flashes  of  truth, 
vhich  are  mucli  wore  briUiaat  than  they  would  appear  in  a  didactic 
political  work ;  as  the  sun's  rays  fall  warmer  when  they  burst  at  interrals 
between  the  clouds,  than  when  the  sky  is  mtirely  dear.  But,  in  fact, 
this  whole  book,  introductory  to  the  portraiture  of  the  Utopian  common- 
wealth, is  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments,  clothed  in  that  nch, 
marrowy  eloquence,  which  springe  from  extensive  obeervatioQ  and 
o^iousaess  of  ideas.  Nothing  is  forced,  or  intioduced  for  the  sake  of 
ostentation;  or,  when  iutroduced,  pursued  too  &r  out  of  the  road;  the 
lo|Mcs  rise  out  of  each  other  naturally  and  beautifully,  as  branches  spring 
from  a  tree,  lopped  and  pruned  into  graceful  proportion,  and  loaded  with 
fruit  of  the  richest  show  and  flavour. 

If  it  be  the  intention  of  philosophy  to  diffuse  cheetfulneu  and  serenity 
through  the  mind,  the  reader  of  '  Utopia '  will  infallibly  be  persuaded 
that  its  author  was  t  true  philosopher ;  for  it  is  quite  impoesibie  to  make 
the  smalleat  ftogitta  among  kit  speculations  without  feeling  a  tranquil- 
linDg  enlivening  influence,  penetrating  like  sunshine  into  the  mind,  and 
dispelliDg  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  solicitude  and  discontent.  This  is 
(be  great  charm  of  hia  book,  as  it  was  of  his  character.  There  is  nothbg 
■our  or  crablted  to  be  met  with  in  it ;  no  raotoaotiem,  no  affectation  ;  it  is 
Gke  K  pleasant  companion  that  one  picks  up  by  the  way-^de,  who,  by 
af^Muing  to  elide  into  our  humours,  delights  and  euchaets  us  ;  and,  if  he 
has  any  grand  ideas,  opens,  with  a  smile,  a  paBS^:e  for  them  into  out 
onderstanding.  An  author  of  genius  enshrines  his  soul  in  his  book, 
which  thus  becomes  a  &ne  from  which  be  may  utter  liis  oracles,  tike  a 
god,  to  all  eternity  ;  and  (hua  his  opinions  and  sentimenta  rest  upon  a 
■uier  bum  than  the  Delphian  trippd :  no  mutatioa  of  empire  can  disturb 
his  inOueitce,  nor  any  change  of  religion.  Plato  apealu  still,  though 
Afotta  haa  long  been  mute.  A  great  writer  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
mouths  of  nature,  whose  rereladong  men  of  all  creeds  would  reckon  it 
impie^  to  neglect ;  and  such  a  writer  is  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Perhaps  the  free  nature  of  More's  speculations  has  tended  to  restrain 
their  diffusion  among  mankind,  for  lie  makes  free  with  every  body's 
{miMUces:  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  are  the  theme  of  bis  censure; 
•M,  aa  he  never  censures  unjustly,  hu  reprehension  haa  the  bitterer 
ging.     For  the  rich  in  general  he  had  very  small  respect,  as  he  considered 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  aspe<nes  of  monopoly,  which  it  should  be  the 
biincei  of  just  laws  to  restrain.     It  is  rather  surprising,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  he  ^aka  of  the  priesthood,  that  his  religion  has  never  ~ 
been  called  tn  ^oeation ;  for  if  he  ever  goea  out  of  his  way  on  any  occa- 
iioa  whatever,  it  is  to  express  his  disrespect  and  contempt  for  the  prieats, 
lliey  were  in  his  time,  he  says,  a  race  of  men,  who,  not  content  with 
leading  an  idle  life,  were  resolved  to  do  mischief;  to  stop  the  course  of 
agriculture,  tticlose  groundsi  and  destroy  houses  and  towns,  reierviitg 
onfy  the  chvjrcha,   Ihat  they  might  lodge  their  sheep  in  ihem,      Jn 
oos.paMage  he  spears- to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  Providence  for 
■ending  toe  rot  among  the  sheep,  which  it  ought  to  have  inflicted,  he 
thought,  upon  the  owaen  themselves.     Add  to  this,  the  ludicrou*  col- 
kiqqy  betwNa  the  friar  wad  .the  j«rtM,  at  the  archbishop'"  table,  in  whiclf 
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he  puta  such  Utter  t&ucu  and  Bftn;a«ni>  in  the  Jetter's  mou^,  and  malcM 
him  goad  and  hanta*  the  frihr  go  effectually,  thai  any  one  may  percdvtf 
he  is  cootrivinf,  "  DiutaU)  noniiiie,"  to  tittn"  his  own  sebtlmenu. 

But  perhaps  the  boldest  passage  in  the  '  Utopia '  is  that  in  which  the 
author  venturei  to  delineate  the  touit  and  policy  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
fether  of  the  prince  he  served ;  for  the  arts  by  which  that  monarch  rxm- 
trited  to  fill  his  coffen  and  impoverish  his  people,  art  there  itignutired 
a*  iMse,  IcnavEBh,  hypocritical,  and  Inenpreesibly  unjust.  The  reader  who 
Is  an^uainted  with  Lord  Bacon's  life  of  that  prince,  will  find  do  difflcitliy 
to  recognise,  in  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  terrible  epitome,  the  genuine  history 
of  the  period;  but  he  will  suspect  that  Bacon  has  given  but  rery  fKinlly 
some  of  the  features  of  the  times. 

By  degrees  the  qnestion  of  property  is  iatroduced  !  Raphael  maintains, 
that  in  a  well  regulated  stale,  all  men  should  have  all  things  in  common  ; 
and  as  in  the  course  of  the  discnssl&a  he  frequently  refers,  in  proof  or 
illustration  of  his  positions,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  tTtopians,  a 
people  he  bad  visited  during  his  travels,  he  at  length  excites  the  cnriouty 
of  bis  companioos,  who  request  to  know  something  more  particular  ii 
that  singular  and  unheard-of  nation.  The  traveller  complies,  of  coane, 
and  from  his  relation  Sir  Thomas  Mare  compiled  his  account  of  Uto^rfa. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  inherent  defect  in  everv  picture  of  an  imaginary 
government;  as,  trv  {dling  up  the  wiseRt  maxims  and  most  important 
truths  upon  a  scaJiolding  of  palpable  &ble,  we  bring  those  maxims  and 
ihost  truths  themselves  into  suspicion,  with  as  many  as  canflOt  accurately 
-  distinguish  between  ideas  and  the  hnsks  they  grow  in.  It  must  also  b« 
confessed  that  there  is  some  appesTAnCe  of  puerility  in  these  inrentionB ; 
they  seem  like  an  attempt  to  gild  the  pill  of  instractlon  before  the  reader's 
eyes,  aS  though  the  author  doubted  he  might  not  have  the  eonrige  to  take 
It,  if  not  so  disguised.  This  produca  In  many  a  disdain  of  this  kintl  of 
writing;  but  their  disdain  is  not  well-grounded  ;  for  the  writer  tbky  not 
have  at  all  distrusted  their  capacity  to  follow  and  comprehend  hitn, 
whatever  method  of  inetructloii  he  n^ht  have  chosen,  but  have  given 
way  to  the  temper  of  the  tImM,  or  been  directed  In  his  choice  of  a  mode 
bj  the  danger  of  his  own  position.  This  we  believe  to  have  been  thii 
case  with  Sir  Thomas  Moie.  He  would  haVe  written  no  Utopias,  eotild 
be  have  dared  to  speak  his  mind  of  England  and  its  institutions,  and  to 
recommend  such  maxims  of  government  as  his  ureat  mind  approved.  A% 
it  is,  we  must  take  his  thoughts  where  we  can  find  tbeol ;  they  vei  to  b« 
sure,  far  less  extraoidlnary  now  than  when  first  published,  and  Bom«  of 
them  may  be  absurd  enough  ;  but  we  are  much  deceived  Lf  they  are  not 
^together  worthy  of  being  well  sifted  and  studied  by  mankiiMl  in 
general. 

The  description  of  tTta[na  comineccee  in  the  beginning  of  the  seeond 
book,  with  a  sketch  of  the  K^erat  appearance  of  the  country,  of  the  soil, 
towns,  and  inhabitants.  The  islahd,  it  appear^,  eonttdded  My-fetit 
cities,  taige.  Well-built,  and  mtich  resembling  each  other.  Prom  one  of 
these  cities  to  the  next,  the  distance  was  in  no  case  niore'thfln  a  day^ 
journey  to  a  pedestrian,  so  that  every  traveller  had  it  in  his  power  to  mit 
at  night  in  the. city.  Amauiot,  the  metropolis,  lay  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  ;  and  there  alt  the  deputies  from  the  proTirrCitll  Senates,  three 
from  every  City,  assetnbled  once  a  year  to  coosolt  together  abont  th« 
great  budneu  of -the  state.    All  the  dtteein  mbinhted  Id  ttuns  W  tfM 
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exeniM  of  nirtl  tabonr— a  por^oD  of  Ae  popnlktian  bring  draughted  off 
tnry  jvar  {rom  the  citiea  to  wotIc  in  the  fields,  and  an  equal  number, 
who  had  beHD  called  to  tlie  country  the  year  before,  r^urniag  to  the 
lonu.  By  this  means  tbo  people  never  dwindled  into  effeminacy  hy 
perpetual  canfineioeBt,  dot  cootiacted  thow  rugged  naaaen  which  ooa- 
Muit  applioatiaiD  M  nwtio  laboun  ie  apt  to  generate.  There  waaageBlIa- 
mm  and  a  rcfisegMnt  in  their  robust  vigvnr  wUdi  diffused  erer  the 
wbele  intMcoaree  «f  life  a  meet  ameoHy  and  a  tiwly  graa*.  In  «bNt, 
Aey  reaembted  the  deg&nt  and  nrbaee  popohuion  of  aocient  Atdea. 

Their  towns,  lite  Mr.  Owen's,  were  built  in  the  l^nn  of  a  parallelo- 
gnm ;  all  the  streets  were  of  one  width,  and  the  houses  exactly  re- 
ieinbling  each  other.  Behind  every  dwelling  was  a  fine  garden,  in 
whwh  Me  vino,  all  nManer  of  fniit-treee,  and  plants  and  flowen,  were 
eakivaled.  The  Utopian  legislator  Meme,  indeed,  by  the  ddight  with 
which  he  apeaki  of  trees,  fruits,  fountains,  and  the  beamy  of  flowers, .  to 
hare  po«s«»ed  the  trae  pMloaophioal  taste  hr  gardening  and  agriculture  ; 
and  he  often  indulges  bis  benevolence  by  fancyinghishi^py  pieople  seated 
every  man  under  his  vino,  or  under  his  fig-tree.  To  heighten  the  veri- 
smilitudo  of  his  relation,  he,  on  raentiouing  the  structure  of  the  c&pital, 
takes  a  short  retrospect  of  its  iinpnveroente,  and  ohiervei  that,  from  a 
CotlectioD  of  low  and  mean  cottages,  it  had  grown  by  degrees  to  consist  of 
ediGcee  lofty,  uniform,  and  superb. 

The  goremment  was  republican,  aitd  the  prince,  at  president,  elective ; 
bothe  contianed  in  office  during  life,  unless  suspected  of  some  design  to 
enslave  the  people,  in  which  case  he  was  immediately  removed.  Suf- 
ftages  were  given  in  secret,  and  tlie  senatois  chosen  annually.  Indeed, 
Sir  Thon^as  More  enteituned  the  most  entire  affection  for  democracy, 
aed  contrived  on  all  occasions  to  manifest  his  affection  ;  so  tbat  the  whole 
Icheme  of  his  eomttioawealth  turns  upon  the  principle  that  government  la 
tahiable  only  in  proportion  as  it  provides  for  the  general  happiness. 

The  day  was  divided  with  great  judgment  among  the  Utopians  :  six 
on  of  the  tweoty-fonr  hours  were  consumed  in  labottr.—three  in  the 
morning,  and  three  In  the  afternoon  ;  eight  were  allotted  to  sleep  ;  and 
Ae  remainiiig  ten  to  reading  and  recreation.  Public  lectures  were  de- 
livered every  morning,  before  day-break,  in  all  the  cities  ;  but  none  were 
compelled  tu'attend,  excepting  those  miriced  out  for  literature.  It  wa< 
fashionable,  however,  fi>r  great  numbers  of  both  sexes  to  be  present,  each 
attending  the  lectures  most  congenial  to  his  tast«. 

To  the  Utopian  diviuon  of  time,  the  author  foresaw  there  would  be 
man;  objections,  principally  on  the  ground  that  too  little  was  appropriated 
tol^ur..  Tlis  reply  to  these  anticipated  objections  is  so  fulloftnith 
and  cogency,  that  we  shall  presume  to  lay  it  entire  before  the  reader: 

«  But  this  matter  of  the  time  set  off  for  labour,  is  to  be  narrowly  examined, 
'othcrtrise  you  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  since  there  are  only  six  hours  ap- 
pointed  for  work,  lliey  may  filll  uoder  a  scarcity  of  necessary  provisions.  But 
It  is  BO  £ir  from  beieg  true,  tbat  this  lime  is  not  sutfldenl  for  supplying  tliem 
with  a  plenty  of  all  tilings  that  are  either  necessnry  oi  convenient,  that  it  is 
radterlnomuch;  and  this  you  will  easily  yipreliend,  if  you  consider  how  great 
a  part  of  all  other  nations  is  quite  idle.  First,  woitien  ^enemlly  do  little,  who 
aielbehalf  of  mankind;  and  if  some  few  women  are  diligent,  their  husbands 
an  idle-.  Then  consider  ^  great  .company  of  idle  priests,  and  of  those  that 
as*  caHad  Rligtais  nten )  add  to  these  all  rich  !■«>,  Gh*c%  ikofc  thai  have 
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ons,  th»t  do  nothing  but  go         „       _ 

e  strong  &nd  lusty  beggan,  that  go  about  pretend- 


estalES  in  laitds,  who  ue  called  noUemen  and  geRtlemen,  together  whh  their 
lamiliea,  made  up  of  idle  peraonj,  that  do  nothing  but  go  awaggeriDg  aboui. 
lUckon  in  with  these,  all  those  strong  and  lusty  beggan,  that  go  about  pretend- 


ing some  disease,  in  excuse  for  their  begging ;  and  upon  the  whole  account  vou 
wOl  find,  that  the  number  of  tboM  by  whose  labours  mankind  is  aupplied,  is 
nrach  less  than  you  did  perhaps  imagine.  Hen  consider  how  few  of  those  that 
work,  are  employed  in  labours  that  men  do  really  need ;  for  we  who  meaiure 
all  ttungs  by  money,  gire  occasions  to  rnsuiy  trades  that  are  both  vain  and 
niperfluous,  end  that  serre  only  to  support  riot  and  luxury.  For  if  lhO«e  wbo 
are  at  work  were  employed  tmly  in  such  thinn  as  the  cotirenienciei  of  liib 
rehire,  there  wotild  be  such  an  abundance  of  them,  and  bj^  that  meoni  the 
prices  of  them  would  so  sink,  that  tradesmen  could  riot  be  maintained  by  their 
gains ;  if  all  those  wbo  labour  about  useless  things,  were  set  to  more  profitable 
trades ;  and  if  all  that  number  that  languishes  out  their  life  in  sloth  and  idle- 
neu,  of  whom  every  one  consumes  as  much  as  any  two  of  the  men  ttat  are  at 
work  do,  were  forced  to  labour,  you  may  easily  imagine  that  a  small  proportioii 
of  time  would  serve  for  doing  all  that  is  either  necessary,  prwIttftUe  or  plewnt 
to  mankind,  pleasure  being  still  kept  within  its  due  bonjuls." 

There  prevailed  in  Utopia  6.  regulation  respecting  literary  men,  which 
might,  with  great  advantage,  be  revived  among  man;  modem  mtioDs  : 
the  literati  were  constituted  into  a  distinct  class,  exempt  from  labour,  and 
honoured  in  a  particular  manner ;  but  if  any  member  of  this  class  wu, 
in  the  course  of  time,  foUod  to  disappoint  the  expectations  that  had  been 
fenned  of  him,  his  pririleges  were  annulled,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
jmn  the  labouring  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mechanic,  who  chose  to 
acquire,  in  his  leisure  hours,  a  certain  portion  of  learning,  and,  besides, 
displayed  a  powerful  and  enlarged  intellect,  was  iinraedlately  delivered 
from  the  necessity  to  labour,  and  ranked  among  the  literati. 

There  was  great  sii^leness  of  purpose  ammig  the  Utopians,  for  ha[i{x- 
new  was  the  inject  of  their  study.  Their  notions  of  happiness,  too,  vera 
sufficiently  umple,  as  they  made  it  to  consist  entirely  in  pleasiu*, — in 
such,  pleasure  as  passes  haradessly  over  the  mind,  like  a  clear  ware, 
leaving  no  stain  of  sensuality  behind  it.  To  know  how  the  delights  of 
life  arrange  themselves  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and  bow  we  are  to  pass 
into  the  sphere  of  one  without  misaiog  another,  more  preoioiu>  perhaps,  is 
a  science  far  more  valuable  than  the  vulgar  learned  ever  yet  coiiceiMd, 
But  if  we  make  towards  it  through  the  light  path,  it  is  not  difficult  of 
attainment.  Nature  teaches  it  We  have  but  .to  listen  patiently  to  b«r 
dictates.  However,  Sir  Thomas  More  seems  to  have  tbonght  Uiat  tha 
an  of  listening  to  nature  was  not  easy  of  acquirement,  and  therefbra  he 
made  it  the  chief  olyect  of  study  among  the  Utopians. 

yfe  must  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  for  a  moment  that  we 
profess  to  detail  all  the  opinions  or  practices  of  the  Utopians  ;  it  would 
be  to  extract  the  whole  work,  of  wliieh  we  are  only  giving  a  review :  the 
most  we  can  do  is,  to  select  what  a[mear  to  us  the  most  extnoidinary 
ideUf  and  even  this  is  extremely  difficult  where  so  many  ideas  an  «xtT»- 
ordinaiy.  However,  we  shall  do  our  best.  From  the  sulyect  of  study 
•ltd  dmnestic  government,  the  author  pswses  to  the  consideration  of  co)a- 
nication  and  war,  on  the  fonner  of  which  his  ttotiatis  are  especially  re- 
markable. If  one  of  two  neighbouring  nations  haj^n,  at  any  time,  to 
have  an  overflowing  population,  while  the  other  has  not  people  enough  to 
oultivata  the  wht^  of  its  territory,  the  former,  he  thinks,  has  an  an> 
dovlited  light  te  occupy  the  wane  lands  of  the  I«tt«r,  uA,  ia  cmm  of 
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(qpp<uitioii,  to  Bfiiie  oa  them  by  force  of  arioi ;  "  siitce  every  mkn,"  he 
ooDtinuea,  "  ba*,  by  the  law  of  nature,  a  right  to  Buch  an  uncultivated 
poRioa  of  the  earth  aa  is  neceaeaiy  for  bU  aubsbtence." 

The  cities  of  the  Utopians  were  divided  into  four  equal  puts,  in  each 
of  which  wai  a  mailcet-place,  filled  with  all  theDecessaiieeof  liiw.  From 
tbece,  every  &ther  of  a  family  took  what  be  judged  necessary  for  the 
aubeistence  of  bis  house  ;  and  tbere  was  no  danger  that  he  would  take 
too  mucb,  for  what  should  be  have  done  with  it,  since  there  was  no 
money,  and  since  every  one  had  the  same  liberty  as  biouelf  ? 

"his  the  &BT  of  want  that  makes  any  of  the  whole  race  of  animals 'either 
neei^  or  ravenoos :  but  besides  fear,  there  is  in  man  a  vast  pride,  that  inakes 
nim  oncy  it  a  particulai  glory  for  him  to  excel  othen  in  pomp  and  excess-  But 
by  the  laws  of  the  Utopian*,  there  is  no  room  for  these  things  amoog  them." 

All  the  grown-up  people  of  both  sexea  dined  and  Bu[^)ed  in  public,  in 
■pacimiB  halls  erect«l  in  every  street.  The  sick  were  carefully  accom- 
modated in  hospitals,  built  without  the  walls,  where  every  delicacy  vas 
always  provided  for  them.  But,  because  in  all  countries  many  are  found 
to  prefer  privacy  and  retlTementi  every  one  wh'o  chose  might  eat  at  home, 
that  Uberty  might  in  no  caao  be  in6inged.  At  the  public  balls,  the.  men 
were  placed  on  one  aide,  the  women  on  the  other ;  and  old  and  youtig 
were  so  skilfully  intermingled  on  both  sides,  that  tbe  conversation  was 
always  trvely  and  sportive,  without  degenerating  into  licentiouKMBS. 

"They  never  sup  without  music;  and  there  is  always  fruit  Served  up  aftei^ 
meat,  while  ihey  sit  at  meat,  some  bum  perfiimes,  and  iprinkte  about  sweet 
ointments  and  sweet  waters;  and  they  are  wanting  in  nothmg  that. may  dieer 
up  their  spirits,  for  they  pve  themselvca  a  larae  allowance  tbM  way,  and  ladulga 
themselves  in  all  sucU  pleasures  as  are  allenoed  with  no  inconyeuieace.  fhaa 
do  those  thai  are  in  the  towns  live  together;  but  in  the  country,  where  they 
live  at  a  greater  distance,  ever^  one  eats  at  home ;  aod  no  family  wants  any 
necessary  sort  of  provision,  for  it  is  &om  them  that  provisions  are  sent  unto 
diose  that  live  in  the  towns." 

One  of  the  strangest  regulations  of  the  Utopians  was  that  which  settled 
the  mode  of  travelling,  as  it  allowed  no  man  to  move  out  of  his  district 
widiottt  a  passport,  under  tbe  penalty  of  being  returned  to  his  patish  m  a 
rogae  and  va^bond,  and,  for  the  second  offence,  reduced  to  slavery. 
This  was  to  prevent  idleness.  They  who  travelled  in  the  regular  way, 
found  ia  every  town  and  city  the  most  cordial  welcome  ;  biit  there' were 
DO  "  taverns,  ale-honses,  nor  stews,  among  them ; "  conveoiencies  which 
no  European  nation  has  hitherto  been  able  todispenso  with.  Legislatora 
like  Sir  Thom^  More,  Lord  Bacon,  Bishop  Berkeley,  &c.,  who  regulate- 
Ihe  pasuons  of  Utopians,  Athlantians,  and  Mezzoraneans,  find  smaU 
difficulty  in  banishing  vice  firom  their  dominions,  since  they  can  do  it 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  but  no  lawgiver  who  has  bad  to  do  with  actual 
•ociety,  excepting  Lycurgus,  has  ever,  aa  far  as  we  know,  succeeded  in 
banishing  public  prostitution  from  his  country.  Solon  allowed  it ;  iC 
prevailed  at  Rome  ;  it  is  toleiated  in  all  Christian  countries.  Why  is 
this?  Is  man  incorrigible?  Mas  he  always  been  incorrigible,  every 
where  but  at  Sparta?  Or  was  Lycui^us,  as  antiquity  believed,  realty 
soperior  iii  genius  to  all  other  lawgivers,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell '  notwithstanding?    This  foul  blot  upon  all  Christian  goven>- 

1  See  bU  '  Lectures  on  Poeijy.' 
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Btenta  m«iim  t«  be  caused  bj  some  radical  dafect  in  ibe  fiisdtatioi)  of 
marriage,  wlmh  damps  the  aRecHoM  of  the  eonnabial  Mate,  aad  ofteo' 
thiow*  bttck  upon  single  Kfe  an  ineradicable  tatnt.  Sir  Tttomaa  Mora 
and  Lord  Bacoa  «eem  to  hare  perceived  some  traces  of  thb  defect,  and 
the  oause  that  produced  it ;  and  the  former,  with  the  bold  candour  that 
was  natatal  to  him,  explained  himself,  and  proposed  what  appealed  l» 
him  a  proper  remedy.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  come  at  Loid  Bacon's  senti- 
menls  oa  the  subject ;  whether  he  sometimes  laboured  under  that  faf 
capacity  to  unwrap  and  be  delivered  of  his  conceptioos,  iriiioh  be  imptited' 
to  ArisUtde,  or  thought  proper  to  utter  some  of  hi*  opuuoos  ia  oncuhr 
sentences  and  phrases  that  might  be  turned  towards  any  point  of  the' 
compass.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  not  here  explaia  any  ftirther,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  '  Utopia'  and  the  '  New  Adaatis.' 

Agreeably  to  the  dootrio*  and  practice  of  maay  aaoieat  phileaofdbers, 
Sir  Thomas  More  incukate«  suicide  ia  certain  cases,  arguing  that  it  i* 
Mot  only  allowable,  bvt  religious  and  ptoiu.  Bishop  Bwaatt,  the  tvaa^ 
«lator,  can  hardly  be  said  to  condepm  it,  lor  all  he  says  on  ibe  *a)y«ct  ia; 
"  The  adnsJDg  men,  is  some  cases,  to  pal  an  «m1  to.  dietr  Itrea,  not^ 
withMandiag  all  the  cautioB  with  which  ha  gvarda  it,  u  a  piece  »f  rough 
vtdfierct.phik3^hy."  No  doubt  it  is,  exe^al  prdMe  I  Bat  is  ii 
OMhtBg  more  ?     Perhaps  not. 

The  attthsr  Mat  lidicules  our  bulky  laws;  ajid,tft«]»Mthiat]Mnngk 
abhorrence  of  hiwyen,  be  imitatet  Plata's  ooniduot  towards  the  poets, 
and  buodtee  lh«m  entir^  &om  his  comniaBweahh.  He  likurwise  ccb- 
sMres  the  faithleiSQew  of  princes  and  popes,  ia  a  keen  ironical  manner ; 
and  exposes  the  wicked  sophistry  by  which  they  set  up  one  kind  of  viitne 
for  themselres,  and  another  Ibr  the  peo{de.  To  show  how  he  respects 
them,  he  observes,  that  when  the  Utopians  made  war  with  any  neigh- 
bouHug  nation,  the  first  thing  tbey  did  vas  to  offer  immense  rewards  to 
any  one  who  would  kill  the  hostile  prince,  or  but  of  his  courtiers ;  for  to 
such  they  always  attributed  the  causes  of  war.  This  barbarous  practice. 
Bishop  Burnett  observes, "  is  so  wild  and  so  immoral  both,  that  it  doe^ 
not  admit  of  any  thing  to  soften  or  excuse  it,  much  less  to  Justify  it." 

But  the  most  singular  chapter  in  the  whole  '  Utopia,  is  that  on  re- 
figion,  as  it  unveils,  in  a  pretty  clear  manner,  the  workings  of  the  author's 
mind.  What,  howerer,  and  bow  much,  he  believed,  it  is  noteasy  tosay, 
though  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work  furnishes  strong  grounds  to  suspect  hjs 
orthodoxy.  He  makes  a  portion  of  his  people  bow  down  in  Bdoration 
before  the  sun  and  moon,  aad  great  men  of  former  times,  "  not  only  aa 
ordinaiy  deities,  but  as  the  supreme  God ; "  and,  although  he  observe^ 
that  the  wiser  portion  of  them  adored  the  one  incomprehensible  divinity ,| 
he  censures  not  those  rude  pagans  for  their  polytheism,  appearing  to 
think  it  is  no  great  matter  what  men  wiirsliip.  When  Raphael  and  his 
companions  explained  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Utopians,  many  oC 
them  came  over  to  the  new  faith  ;  but  he  obse^-es,  that  one  of  theso  con- 
verts was  BO  transported  with  an  intemperate  zeal,  that  he  not  only  openly 
preferred  his  new  creed,  but  abused  and  declaimed  against  the  religtons 
of  the  country;  upou  which  he  was  seized  and  banished,  not,  says  the 
author,  for  disparaging  those  religions,  but  for  itiflaming  the  people  t^ 
aeditiiD.  It  was  generally  upon  the  same  prete.xt  that  the  Roman  em- 
perors persecuted  the  primitive  Christians,  whom  they  considered  bad 
citizens,  as  well  as  bigots.    In  strict  oonformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
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pagans  of  uitiqiiity,  the  author  of  Utopia'  teaches,  that  all  religions 
should  be  equallj  tulerated,  and  that  no  man  should,  in  any  case,  be 
punished  fgr  hU  pptnioos,  ualeis  be  altcnpt  to  fines  thorn  upon  othen. 
Like  a  pbLloGopher  of  more  modern  times,  he  seems  to  suspect  that,  pos- 
sibly, God  may  be  pleiised  with  a  Tsriety  of  religions ;  Justas  an  indulgent 
&ther  is  pleased  with  the  different  fancies  of  hia  children,  who,  on  re- 
turning from  a  mral  walk,  present  him,  one  with  a  curious  pebble,  another 
with  a  fiower,  a  third  with  a  beautiful  feather,  or  ehell,  and  so  on ;  since 
each  only  adopu  a  diffcreat  method  of  expressing  the  same  lore. 

We  have  now  gone  thi'^ugh  the  'Utopia'  in  a  cursory  manner,  and 
hmre,  we  hope,  el i own  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  woik, — a  splendid 
recapitulation  of  all  the  philosophical  meditations  of  its  auttior's  life,  dis- 
tinctly, forcibly,  and  lieautifully  arraDged  ;  that  to  pass  from  vulgar 
liteiature  to  such  worics,  is  tike  sailing  out  of  the  doll  trade-winds,  that 
blow  always  one  wsy,  into  the  free,  changeable  airs  of  the  mighty  ocean  ; 
and  that,  though  it  be  commonly  spoken  of  as  &  childish  vision,  there  Is 
rery  little  of  absurdity  either  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  the  work.  We 
have  detailed  its  principles ;  we  hare  spoken  oar  opinion ;  let  ^  reader 


-'  Drinli  It  mt  vnly  KUh  ihau  Eyri.' 


When  late  around  thy  fbstire  hoard, 
Joy  bade  (he  moments  ffes, 
Fast  as  the  rosy  wine  I  poured. 
Sly  eyes  stitl  diaak  to  thee ; 
And  wafting  on  their  fervid  rays 
A  kis9  of  warmth  divine. 
Met  in  thine  own  dear  answering  gaze 
A  km  as  wann  fh>m  thine. 

^ough  now  to  gKMo  iny  hoBhl,  do  mon 

Thy  hcaveoly  charms  I  see. 

Still  ever  as  the  wine  I  pour. 

My  sigha  drink  deep  to  thee ; 

And  as  the  sparkling  juice  I  sip, 

In  Fancy's  vision  warm, 

I  hang  in  transport  on  thy  Ijp, 

And  press  Iby  angel  farm. 

Whene'er  tbe  goblet's  flowing  brim 
Thy  festive  board  stiall  see, 
neti,  oil  I  as  fondly  drink  to  him 
Who  warmty  drinks  to  thee ; 
For  though  no  more  thy  melting  eye 
nri)!  all  my  fVame  wiih  bliss, 
(&!  love  aliU  feels  thu  burning  si^. 
And  thy  mugu  tiemUing  kiss. 
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Fifth  Article. 

Persia,  the  next  country  in  our  series,  will  not  dettln  us  long,  inac 
much  aa  the  principal  paper  relating  to  it, — '  Ad  Extract  from  ^  Me- 
moir on  the  Ancient  InBcriptionii  of  Peraepolis,'  bj  M.  St.  Martia,  will 
more  pn^>erly  come  under  our  reriew  in  a  separate  article,  in  which  we 
propose  to  offer  a  sketch  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of  our  knoir- 
ledge,  (if,  indeed,  we  can  be  justly  said  to  know  any  thing,)  touching  the 
intricate  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  might  also  assign  as  t,  leason 
for  passing  o?er  this  paper  at  present,  the  want  of  originality  in  its  con- 
tents ;  almost  every  element  of  the  systetn  put  forth  by  M.  St.  Martin  as 
hie  own,  being  in  fact  borrowed  from  M.  Grot«feud  of  Hanover.  The 
remaining  papen  conuat  of  '  ObseiVAtions  on  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi  Al- 
phabets,' by  Professor  Raek,  whose  philologtcal  acquirements  have  long 
been  considered  of  the  very  higltest  order,  uid  whose  late  journey  V>  the 
East  has  iu[^ed  him  with  materials  for  their  almost  unlimited  extension ; 
of  a  *  Discourse  on  the  Origin  sind  History  of  the  Ars&cida,'  by  M.  St. 
Martin;  a  '  Note  on  the  Persian  History  of  Shah  Abbas,'  by  M.  do 
Sacy ;  and,  finally,  the  translation  of  a  beautiful  poem  hy  the  celebrated 
Jami,  entitled,  '  OIna,  and  RiyS,"  by  M.  de  Chtzy. 

Professor  Rask's  '  ObBervatioDs '  coDBist  of  corrections  to  be  made  in 
the  Zend  and  PehWi  Alphabets,  given  by  Auquetil  du  Perron  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Zend-A*esta,  and  of  remarks  on  the  effects  of  these  changei 
on  the  deciphering  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem adoptM  by  Grotefend  ;  some  of  whose  interpretations,  more  eepecially 
as  relates  to  the  grammatical  inflections,  he  corrects  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  written. 

In  his  Memoir  on  the  Arsacida,  M.  St.  Martin  maintains  that  the 
government,  of  which  those  princes  were  the  head,  was  strictly  feudal,  or, 
at  least,  that  its  institutions  vere  closely  analogous  with  those  which, 
many  centuries  later,  prevailed  universally  throughout  Europe.  Tiat 
system  be  considers  as  the  uniform  and  necessary  attendant  on  a  mili- 
tary government ;  and  contends  that  the  Partbians,  although  the  eariieet 
people  among  whom  it  can  be  dlstiDctly  traced,  have  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered ^ae  its  inventors,  tbey  having  received  it  from  the  Medes  and 
Peruaos,  who  inherited  it  from  the  Attsyrians,  whose  predecessors  were, 
doubtless,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  they  were  all  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  encroachmfent  on  the  territories  of  their  neighbours.  We 
are  too  apt,  he  says,  to  consider  the  nations  of  the  East  in  the  light  of  a 
miserable  herd  of  slaves,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  despot.  The  Per- 
sians, the  Syrians,  and  other  natives  of  Asia,  under  the  rule  of  the  Ar- 
sacidse,  were  certunly  for  the  most  part  slaves  ;  but  they  were  no  more  so 
than  the  mass  of  the  popalalian  in  Gaul  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
Buhjugsted  by  the  Franks,  and  their  slavery  was  founded  on  the  same 
law — that  of  conquest.  Not  so  the  Parthiana  :  like  the  wariike  Franks, 
and  the  victorious  Normans,  they  were  great  sticklers  for  liberty ;  but  it 
was  for  that  sort  of  liberty  which  our  King  James  sagaciously  claimed 
for  binnelf,  that  of  being  "  free  Idnga  "  Ovw  all  the  world  beatdei.    The 
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throne,  among  them,  u  in  the  feudal  kin^Dins  of  Europe,  was  beredi- 
tuy :  bid  woe  to  the  prince  who  could  show  no  better^title  than  that  of 
biiib,  for  the  sword  was  the  lole  arbiter  of  legidm&cy  :  not  oaly  was  the 
feudal  syitem  in  Ance  throughout  the  Parthian  empire,  but  the  Tery  same 
tittei  fliid  digoitiea  exieted  there  which  afterwards  flourished  in  Europe. 
The  armies  of  the  Arsacidan  Princes  were  commanded  hy  a  Constable, 
and  Uieir  frontien  defended  by  MarquiaieH.  Baroos,  Knights,  and  men- 
at-onns,  held  the  territory  in  fee,  aud,  clad  in  "  complete  steel,"  formed 
the  strength  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  "  raacal  rout,"  attached  to  the 
■oil,  serfs  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  were  regarded  as  inferior  beiogs, 
of  little  importance  to  the  success  of  any  martial  enterprise.  Thus,  we 
are  told,  that  when  Mark  Antony  marched  eastwards  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  Crassns,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Parthian  knights,  or  men-at-arms, 
were  fbuad  sufficient  to  arrest  his  pn^ress  ;  and  that  a  short  time  before 
only  tweaty-fire  Parthian  cavaliers  made  the  conquest  of  Judea  and  took 
Jenualem. 

After  a  slight  glance  at  the  Caianian  dynasty  of  Persian  Princes,  who 
had  subjugated  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  wellnigh  made  Greece 
herself  tributary  to  their  rule,  M.  St.  Martin  stops  to  pay  a  passing  tri- 
bute, which  we  thin)!  justly  due,  to  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  alone  was  capable  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  conquests  of  the  Persians, 
and  whose  ambition,  destructiTe  as  it  was,  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
lasting  ■ervices  which  he  rendered  to  mankind.  Secure  in  the  possession 
of  an  empire,  more  vast  than  had  ever  previously  existed,  which  he 
controlled  as  much  by  the  force  of  his  genius  as  by  that  of  his  sword,  he 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  countries  over  which  be  had  extended  bis 
iway ;  while  his  successors,  brave  soldiers  and  skilful  generals,  but  no- 
thing more,  disdaiuing  to  conform  themselves  to  the  habits  of  their  sub- 
jects, remained  Greeks  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  possessing  only  a  precarious 
tenure,  supported  by  foreign  mercenaries,  and  detested  by  the  natives,  of 
which  it  required  no  very  great  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the  Arsacidan 
Princes,  to  dispossess  them. 

The  powerful  and  wide-extended  empire  of  this  new  race  of  monarclis, 
which  formed  the  bulwark  of  Asia  agaiust  the  giant  force  of  Rome  in  the 
lenith  of  her  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
China  on  the  other,  consisted  of  four  principal  kingdoms,  all  possessed  by 
princes  of  the  same  family ;  the  younger  branches  of  which  ruled  over 
Armenia,  Bactria,  and  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Massageta,  and  paid 
homage  to  the  elder,  which  swayed  the  supreme  sceptre  of  Persia,  under 
the  imposing  title  of  King  of  Kings.  The  first  origin  of  this  warlike  race 
must  undoubtedly  be  sought  in  Asia ;  but  at  the  period  when,  overthrow- 
ing the  newly-established  dominion  of  the  Seleucidn,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Penda,  they  formed  part  of  a  formidable  nation,  dis- 
persed from  the  banks  of  tbe  Danube  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  Upper 
Asia,  under  the  name  of  Dacians,  which  ap)iellatioa  they  likewise  im- 
poaed  oil  tbe  nations  whom  they  subjugated.  "  Three  centuries  before 
the  commencement  of  our  era,"  says  M.  St.  Martin,  "  Hungary  and 
Bactria  were  equally  known  by  tbe  name  of  Dacia,  and  this  denomina- 
tion,  under  various  modifications,  serves  at  the  present  day  to  designate 
the  Germans  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  the  andent  Persians."  The 
origin  of  tbe  Arsacidn  is  thus  obviously  connected  with  a  question  of  tbe 
highest  interest,  which,  although  repeatedly  discussed,  is  still  far  from 
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being  determined,  and  the  Mlution  of  which  inrolftet  the  exfilftUttaa  af 
the  iodmate  relationahip  exuting  between  the  manoMfl,  JtutltutioM,  las- 

fiagea,  religion,  &c.  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe  and  of  the  extreoM 
att.  The  BarbariaiiB,  who  overran  the  Roman  enqtirs,  poured  down, 
it  is  kaown,  from  the  borders  of  Asia ;  but  cas  it  be  auHMwd  tiiM  tbie 
was  the  first  irruption  of  the  Itind  ?  Or  rather,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
such  revolutions  had  been  frequent  in  times  of  higher  antiquity,  wbca 
there  existed  do  powerful  empire  to  withstand  their  progrew  ?  The  cUbuo 
land  of  Greece  ia  still  (would  that  we  could  speak  of  thia  abominatian  to 
Christian  Europe  in  the  past  tense!)  subject  to  the  Turks,  who  wer« 
formerly  the  neighbours  of  the  Chinese,  and  who  now  rule  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  ^ypt.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  incurdua  as  sin- 
gular and  as  successful.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  in  the  suppoaition 
that,'  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  comuencement  of  ordinary  hto* 
tory,  a  nation,  not  certainly  of  the  same  race  witb  tba  Turks,  Iwt  in- 
habiting a  neighbouring  country,  overran  Asia  and  subjugated  the  Nile, 
spread  through  the  present  empire  of  Russia,  over  Greece  and  Gtnuany, 
and,  like  the  Vandals  of  later  days,  crossed  into  A&ica,  extending  ib^- 
selves  a*  far  as  the  distant  shores  of  S«)egal  ? 

Of  these  ancient  colonies,  that  over  which  the  Arsaddan  PHaces  rated, 
is  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  certaia  notice ;  materials  for  tba  compi- 
lation of  its  history  are  not  wanting ;  but,  as  there  exist  no  regular  aanal*) 
it  can  only  be  deduced  from  a  union  of  the  scattered  passages  whkdi 
occur  in  the  writings  of  authors  of  antiquity  in  tha  Greek,  Latin,  Ax* 
meaian,  Syrian,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages,  and  from  the  modaU 
and  inscriptions  of  the  times.  In  was  in  the  year  250  before  ChiisC,  that 
the  Parthiana  made  their  6ret  great  attempt  to  wrest  the  sc^itre  of  Asia 
from  the  hands  of  the  aaecessors  of  Alexander.  Id  leas  than  a  ccntuiy 
afierwards,  Mitbridates  (not  the  fornudable  enemy  of  the  Romans,  wha! 
was  but  a  rassal  of  the  Arsacidan  ^troae,  but  the  sixth  Parthian  mosuuch 
of  the  name,)  put  an  end  t«  tbe  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  andoxtended 
his  sway  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus  ;  while  fffinces  of  Ms  family 
who  ruled  in  India,  Scythia,  uid  Annenia,  did  homage  to  lua  anvvn. 
From  this  period,  the  Parthian  empire  rensained  uaslukea  hy  external 
enemies,  and  presented  a  formidable  front  to  the  graaptng  ainbilion  at 
Rome  ;  the  victories  of  Corbulo  and  of  Trajan  hardly  counterbalanciiig 
the  defeats  of  Crassua  and  of  Antony.  Tbe  ruin  of  tbe  ArsacidaB  raea 
was  at  last  effected  by  one  of  tbe  feeblest  of  their  vassals,  named  Arde- 
shir  ;  who,  profiting  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  tknr 
inexringuislutble  hatred  of  the  Parthian  name,  succeeded  in  puUing  an 
end  to  a  dynasty  which  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Persia  dming  a  penod 
of  four  hundred  and  eixty-Mx  years,  and  in  eatoblishing  himaelf  a*  Uie 
first  of  the  Sassanidan  race.  It  was  <HiIy  in  Persia,  hoa~aver,  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Arsacidee  was  immediately  overthrowa.  Th^  retained 
possession  of  Bactria  and  the  north  until  the  commeDoeiiMnt  of  the  fifth 
centniy.  llie  Arsacidan  Princee  of  Armenia  embraced  CluMtiasitj 
thirty  years  before  it  mounted  the  imperial  tiirene  in  tbe  pwson  of  Cwk- 
stantine,  so  that  Armenia  was  the  first  Christiaa  kingdom.  Ita  dynaaty 
terniiDated  in  the  year  438.  Someof  the  family,  erea  afW  ita  degrada- 
tion,  remained  ia  Persia,  where  ihey  again  attained  the  regal  dignity  in 
the  tenth  century,  under  the  nane  of  Sam*nid»;  othaia,  paaaiag  we«t» 
ward,  made  themaelves  famous  in  Africa  and  Italy  under  Belisarma,  and 
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U  Intgtb  woBBted  the  ihrone  of  ConBtantinople ;  ftnd,  fintlly,  >oin«  of 
tbem  &rB  eoTolled  UDong  the  D&mea  of  tlie  brave  defenders  of  the  Chris- 
tiui  faith  in  Armenia,  who  made  commoD  cause  with  our  crusadera. 

M.de  Sack's  '  Note  on  the  History  of  Shah  Abbas,' wiitlea  in  PersiaD, 
aod  entitled  *  Tarikh-&lem-arai,'  coDaists  merely  of  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  difierent  MSS.  of  that  work,  extant  in  Tail- 
out  librariafl. 

Anbtft  and  the  Arabs  £>nn  a  more  fhiitjiil  theme,  and  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  greater  number  of  articles  than  any  other  people,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese.  This  circumstance  is  readily  accounted  for  b; 
the  extent  to  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  laogoage  and 
litentnre  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  by  the  peculiar  attractions  with 
which  its  poetry,  its  tales,  the  singular  fate  and  wide  dispersion,  and  the 
priroitire  and  patriarchal  manners  of  its  wandering  tribes,  hare  ioTested 
it.  Tbe  {i^)n>  which  arrange  tbenuelFes  under  this  head  amount  to 
iwenty-sereu.  Of  theas,  three  are  deroted  to  philok^,  six  to  history, 
six  to  numismatics,  and  two  to  theology ;  two  relate  principally  to 
■MBuers  and  customs,  one  to  the  music  of  the  East,  and  the  remaining 
leren  consat  of  translations  from  the  Arab  Poets. 

The  single  philological  topic,  discussed  in  three  different  Num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  conatitutaa  a  questioa  of  ctmsiderable  interest,  as 
well  fat  a  commercial  as  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  :  whether  the  Arabic 
of  Baibary  ought  to  be  coaodered  as  identical  with,  analc^us  to,  or 
totally  distinct  from,  the  clasmcal  dialect  of  Syria  and  Egypt?  This 
(joeation  is  opened  by  Mr.  James  Grey  Jackson,  whose  Taluable  '  Ac- 
connt  of  Morocco '  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and  whose  protracted 
residence  at  Agadir,  or'  Santa  Cnu,  in  the  capacity  of  British  Consul, 
affoided  him  peculiar  opportunities  of  ascertaim'ng  the  fact.  He  maJo- 
tains  that  the  two  dialects  are  perfectly  similar  ;  and  exhibits,  in  fwoof 
of  tins  anertion,  a  lithographic  fac-simile  of  two  letters,  the  one  from 
Msley-cl-HMefaaa),  King  of  Morocco,  to  the  merchants  of  Agadir,  and 
the  other  from  his  brother,  Muley-abd-Salam,  to  the  Jew,  Isaac-ben- 
Liseha,  bis  agent  at  Morocco.  Of  these  letters  he  gives  a  transcript  in 
Arabic  characters,  and  a  French  translation,  omitting  only  a  few  words, 
which  be  baa  been  unable  to  make  out  in  coeaequeuce  of  the  badness  of 
Ibe  writing,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  looks  as  little  like  the  finished 
^eantens  of  Arabic  calligraphy,  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing, as  can  well  be  imagined.  This  diffeitnce  in  the  formation  of  the 
characters,  Mr.  Jackson  considers  as  the  only  disdnctioo,  excepting  that 
tarn*  expressions  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  West  which  are  eeldom 
used  in  ibe  East,  and  vUe  vertd  ;  and  that  the'  Moroccan  Arabs  have 
borrowed  &om  their  Spanish  neighbours  a  few  words,  such  as  com^rcib 
aod  ttgurtia,  which  are  probably  unknown  to  their  Syrian  brethren. 
The  letters  were  shown  in  1819  to  Gregory  Peter  Gerone,  the  Patriarch 
^  Jennalem,  who  waa  then  in  London,  and  who  assured  Mr.  Jackson 
that  be  perfectly  aaderatood  tbem,  for  that  they  were  in  his  own  language, 
la  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Jackson  states  that,  during  his  residence  in  Africa, 
ha  bad  fre<|uent  occasion  to  observe  Syrian  and  Moroccan  merchants 
eaaveniiig  together  with  the  greatest  hcUity  ;  and  that  Jews  of  Jerusa- 
tew,  who  ware  traversing  Barbary  to  collect  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
qS  tbeir  synagogue,  ifioka  absolutely  the  same  language  with  the  natives 
of  Morofvo. 
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In  a  note,  inserted  in  the  succeeding  Number,  M.  de  Sacy  supplies 
three  of  the  words  omitted  in  Mr.  Jackson's  trnnscript  of  the  letters, 
leaving  only  one  unexplained.  He  b,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  let- 
ters do  not  incontestably  prove  the  full  extent  of  that  gentleman's  assump- 
tion. He  admits  that  the  Arabic  of  both  countries  is  the  same  in  books, 
but  he  denies  that  this  is  altogether  the  rase  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
in  which,  he  asserts,  that  the  grammatical  forms  are  slightly  varied  in  the 
Moroccan  dialect ;  and  that  words  are  employed  in  an  acceptation  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  East.  In  the  spoken  language,  the  difference,  he 
says,  is  still  greater,  as  any  body  may  easily  convince  himself  by  merely 
casting  his  eyes  over  Bombay's  '  Grammatica  Unguee  Maun)-Afabic», 
Viennse,  1800.'  From  the  latter  part  of  this  decision,  as  far  as  regards 
the  oral  language,  Mr.  Jackson  expresses  his  dissent ;  and  qui>tes,  in  sup- 
port of  hie  proposition,  a  letter  from  M,  Labarraque,  a  French  merchaut, 
who  resided  for  several  years  at  Mogador,  and  who  is  now  established  at 
Havre.  M.  Labarraque  expresses  his  surprise  that  any  doubt  could  have 
arisen  of  the  identil;  of  the  language,  the  only  difference  consisting  in 
the  pronunciation,  and  even  that  being  very  trifling.  He  goes  on  to  stat« 
that  a  vessel,  named  the  Ckandemayore,  having  arrived  at  Havre  from 
Calcutta,  with  a  crew  composed  of  Bengali  and  Syrian  Musulmans,  and 
other  Asiatics,  he  went  on  board,  and,  being  particularly  desirous  of  onc« 
more  conversing  in  Arabic,  he  addressed  himself  in  the  language  of  Bar- 
barf  to  the  Musulman  sailors  ivithout  distinction.  He  asserts  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood,  or  in  comprehending  what 
they  said  to  him  in  return,  insomuch  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
repeat  a  single  word  of  the  conversation,  orofmany  olheis  which  he  had 
-with  them  duting  their  stay.  This  testimony  appeals  decisive  of  ths 
question. 

To  the  department  of  Arabic  history,  the  rontributore  are  M.  Von 
Hammer,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  '  Mines  de  I'Orieot ;'  M.  Garcin  de 
Tassy,  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  M.  M.  Coquebert  de  Montbret,  juu. ; 
Graugeret  de  la  Grange,  and  Reinaud.  To  the  first  of  these  gentlemen 
we  are  indebted  for  an  analysis  of  the  celebrated  historical  work  of  Ibn- 
Kbaldun,  which  he  considers  as  better  deserving  of  translation  than  mart 
of  the  productions  of  the  East.  The  entire  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  but  the  first  alone,  containing  the  Prolegomena,  or  introdnctory 
dissertations,  appears  to  be  accessible ;  and  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  it  are 
found  to  be  deficient  in  the  sixth  (the  last)  chapter.  The  second  part 
contains,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  preface,  the  history  of  the 
Arabs,  from  the  comioeDcement  of  the  caliphate  to  the  time  of  the  author, 
(A.  H.  800) ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  Berbers,  from  whom  he  n-as  de- 
scended. These  two  parts,  M.  Von  Hammer  states,  that  be  has  been 
unable  to  discover  either  in  the  markets  or  the  libraries  of  Constantinople, 
although  the  first  part  forms,  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  study 
of  all  who  are  employed  in  state  affairs.  Of  this  there  is  a  Turlcish 
translation,  executed  by  the  famous  Periznde  Mohammed,  who  has  re- 
medied the  concise  and  often  obscure  style  of  his  original,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  its  ideas,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  comment,  which  in- 
creases its  bulk  by  more  than  a  third.  In  his  analysis  of  this  extraordi- 
nary production,  M.  Von  Hammer  takes  a  brief  review  of  the  leadinf^ 
topics  treated  of  in  the  preface,  and  then  gives  the  heads  of  all  the  chap- 
ters of  each  of  the  first  fire  books,  which  treat  successively  of  riviliza- 
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tioii  in  genend ;  of  &  state  of  oatare,  and  of  tlie  Nomad  tribes ;  of  the 
emgnre,  of  tbe  calij^ate,  of  ranks  and  dignities ;  of  towns  atid  other 
consequeocce  of  cirilization ;  and  Ustly,  of  the  arts,  and  of  other  means 
of  gaining  a  subsistence.  The  mere  titles  of  the  numerous  chapters  are 
alone  aulficieot  to  prove  the  very  ioteresttog  nature  of  their  contents, 
"  Tlie  justice  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  soundness  of  the  criticism,"  ob- 
serves M.  Von  Hammer,  "  which  prevail  throughout  tbese  ProlegontODa 
cannot  fail  to  strike  everji  reader ;"  and  this  observatiou  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  translation  which  M.  de  Afontbret,  jun,,  has  given  in  a 
subsequent  Number  of  two  chapters,  which  form  the  seventh  and  eighth 
of  the  fourth  book.  In  order  to  complete  the  analysis,  M.  Garcia  de 
Tassy  has  added,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  the  heads  of  the 
chapters  of  the  sixth  book,  which  was  wanting  in  the  copy  consulted  by 
M.  Von  Hammer,  and  which  treats  of  the  different  sciences,  of  the  man- 
ner of  learning  them,  and  of  the  obstacles  to  their  cultivalion. 

With  respect  to  the  '  Essay  on  the  Commerce  and  Relations  of  the 
Ambs  and  Peruana  with  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,'  by  M.  Rasmussen,  we  feel  reluctant  to  pass  over  in  silence  so 
interesting  and  SO  well-executed  a  dissertaiion.  But  we  are  precluded 
from  giving  any  notice  of  its  contents,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not 
original  in  its  present  situation,  having  been  first  published  by  its  author 
in  Danish,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1814;  then  translated  into  Swedish,  and 
republished  at  Stockholm  in  1817  ;  afterwards  turned  from  Swedish  into 
English,  and  inserted  in  several  Numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magoaioe  for 
1818  and  1819;  and,  lastly,  transmitted  into  French,  and  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  Asiatique.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  compress,  within  the  space  which  we  can  fairly  assign  (o 
these  articles,  more  than  the  leading  features  of  so  extensive  an  inquiry  ; 
but  we  should  certainly,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  run  the  risk  of 
encroaching  a  little  on  other  matters,  had  not  its  publication  in  a  contem- 
porary Journal  in  this  country  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  refer  the  reader  to  that  work,  where  he  may  pursue,  in  alt  its  details, 
a  moat  interesting  investigation  of  a  very  intricate  subject. 

'  The  Arabs  in  Spain,  extracted  from  the  Oriental  Historians,'  by  M. 
Grangeret  de  la  Grange,  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  the  peculiar  s^le 
and  manner  with  which  a  dry  point  of  history  is  occasionally  treated  by 
our  lively  nngbbours,  vha,  fearful  of  wearying  their  readers  by  a  tedious 
joomey  on  the  rough  high-road  of  matter-of-fact,  ever  and  auon  turn 
aside  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  imagination,  where  they  not  nnfrequently 
benilder  those  who  are  simple  enough  to  follow  in  their  track.  The  nar- 
rative professes  to  be  derived  from  Ibn-Alkanthyr,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  conquest  of  S|iain  by  the  Arabs,  and  from  Almokry,  whose  work, 
which  is  for  the  moat  part  a  mero  compilation,  embraces  the  whole  period 
of  their  dominion  iu  that  couotry,  M.  de  la  Grange  commences  with  tbe 
well-known  story  of  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick ;  briefly  relates  the  man- 
ner ia  which  the  Moors  were  first  introduced  into  Andalusia,  by  the 
treachery  of  (he  Spanish  Governor  of  Ceuta,  iu  revenge  for  the  outrage 
offered  to  his  daughter  by  the  Gothic  King ;  translates  from  the  Arab 
historian  the  supposed  speech  of  the  Saracen  leader  toshis  followers,  pte- 
viotts  to  the  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Xeres,  which,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejira  92,  put  them  in  undisputed  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  Penin- 
aala;  and  notices  the  arrival,  in  the  year  138,  of  Abd-flr-Rahmao,  th« 
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only  suTVinng  braooh  of  die  unfortunato  tioose  of  Ommiah,  wba,  flyiag 
£rom  tbe  veageince  of  the  AbbaMides,  fbuod  an  a^liim  in  Spain,  which 
from  that  roomant  threir  off  tbe  yoke  of  iha  Eaat,  and  reoogniwd  no 
other  calii^  but  that  prince  and  his  sucoeesora.  He  then  anddHily 
brealca  out  in  a  rapturous  bunt  of  admiration  of  the  golden  age  of  Arab 
domination  which  followed,  of  iriiich  be  draws  a  nMMt  brilliant  and  ae- 
ductire  picture.  It  was  then  that  caliphs  ruled  who  had  no'  other  riewa 
than  the  protection  of  science  and  of  letters,  and  the  promotion  of  nae&l 
inttitutionsj  while  all  their  subjecta,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
the  philosopher  to  the  " farrier,"  (for  "the  Teterinary  ait  was  held  in 
honour,")  thought  only  of  the  improvement  of  their  sevenU  arts  and 
sciences,  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  the  Prophet.  Music 
and  dandng,  architecture  and  guxJeoing,  were  especially  cultiTated 
«nd  added  to  the  atUw;tions  of  a  life  spent  in  listening  to  the  rerees  of 
the  most  'delicious  poets,  (from  whose  enthusiasm  our  "  historian"  has 
evidently  caught  the  transports  which  animate  him,)  and  in  garing  on  the 
charms  of  the  most  brilliant  galaxy  of  beauty,  talent,  and  virttie,  that 
ever  did  honour  to  the  lovely  sex.  But,  alas !  these  halcyon  days  of  lo*a 
and  gldry  were  destined  to  fade  away.  Amid  all  these  delights,  die 
Arabs  were  still  discontented ;  their  jealousies  and  disaenGions  emboldened 
the  old  Spaniards  to  make  a  Etrenuous  eff(ut  for  the  recovery  of  the  land 
of  their  forefathers :  and  Toledo  nnce  more  opened  its  gates  to  its  ancient 
masten.  In  the  year  of  the  Hej!ra566,  tbe  Sultan  Youeouf  passed  over 
from  Mmocco  with  a  large  army,  determined  to  chastise  the  Christians, 
and  to  restrain  them  within  their  former  limits ,  but  he  was  speedily  com- 
pelled to  fly  before  the  enemy  whom  he  had  despised.  From  this  period, 
the  dedine  of  the  Saraoen  empire  in  Spain  may  be  dated.  The  Arab 
poets  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  princes  and  people  of  their  race,  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  valour,  aod  of  the  blissful  teats  which, 
ime  by  one,  were  wrested  from  them,  until  they  retained  no  inheritance 
In  tbe  land.  Am<»g  those  who  depicted  in  the  most  moviag,  and,  at  the 
eame  lime,  in  the  most  noble  strains,  the  woes  and  deprivations  of  their 
countrymen,  Abulbikji,  the  son  of  Baleh,  a  native  of  Ronda,  holds,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  author,  the  foremost  rank ;  and  with  one  of  hia  poems, 
which  certainly  contains  many  beautiful  ideas  and  much  real  feeling,  he 
closes  his  narrative. 

M.  Reinaad's  'Notice  on  the  life  of  Saladin,'  forms  an  intnesting 
addition  to  tbe  History  of  the  Crusades,  and  throws  contuderable  Ught  on 
the  personal  character  of  that  great  champion  of  Islamism,  as  wdl  as  on 
the  events  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  sketch  was  drawn  up  for  the 
Biograpkie  Universellt,  a  most  exteosive  and  valuable  compilation, 
which  has  already  reached  forty  octavo  volumes,  terminating  with  the 
letters  SAX,  and  wtnch  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  tbe  number  of 
Oriental  lives  which  it  contains,  communicated  by  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  ' 
Reinaud,  and  others,  and  constituting  a  novel  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  work  of  general  biography.  Ayoub,  the  father  of  Saladin,  waa 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Mesopotamia,  had  obtained  the  office  of  Governor  of  Tekrit,  a  place  of 
Uttle  consequence,  on  the  benkB  of  the  Tigris;  from  which,  however,  be 
was  compelled  to  fly,  in  conaequenoe  of  a  murder  committed  by  his  bro- 
iher  Schireouh,  ou  *iw  very  day  of  Saladin's  birth.  He  then  entered 
into  tbe  aerrice  of  Zengut,  Prince  of  Mousul,  utd,  after  hu  death,  isto 
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th»t  of  the  Prince  of  Dunuciu,  who,  being  threatened  by  Noureddin, 
die  son  of  ZeoK»ii  ^^  we^k  eoough  to  throw  himself  iuto  the  arms  of 
the  Fnuiki.  la  conMqueoce  of  this  imprudent  step,  he  was  deserted  by 
hii  Emin,  and,  unong  the  leet,  by  Ayoub,  who,  ia  recompeDse  for  his 
Jenices  in  deliveriDg  up  Damascus  to  Noureddin,  was  invested  by  that 
ptince  with  its  govemmeot.  Soon  aft«r  tliis,  bia  brother  Schircouh  was 
ntade  choice  of  by  Noureddtn  to  commaad  an  army  destined  for  the  in- 
TasioD  of  Egypt,  which  was  then  involred  in  anarchy  by  the  continual 
dispute*  between  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  its  namiDal  rulers,  and  the  Emirs, 
who  endeaToured  to  arrogate  all  power  to  themselves.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  replacing  a  Vizier  who  had  been  degraded  by  the  factious  Emirs, 
SchircoDh  entered  Egypt  ia  the  year  of  the  Hejira  559  ;  and  this  inva- 
uon  was  followed,  three  years  afterwards,  by  a  second,  in  which  Saladin, 
who  had  previously  yielded  himself  up  to  the  most  licentious  course  of 
Uie,  and  teemed  to  hare  no  taste  but  fur  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  first 
gave  proofa  of  that  courage  and  conduct  for  which  be  afterwards  became 
so  renowned.  In  the  year  564,  Schircouh  entered  Egypt  for  the  third 
time ;  but  he  did  not  now,  as  before,  content  himself  with  assisting  the 
vnfiirtunate  Viiier  against  his  enemies;  oo  the  contrary,  having  mode 
hiiDself  master  of  Cairo,  he  ordered  the  Vizier's  head  tn  be  struck  off,  nnd 
compelled  the  Caliph  to  install  him  in  tlie  i-acanl  seat.  A  few  months 
after  this,  Schircouh  died ;  and  Sdadin  succeeded  his  uncle,  without  op'- 
poMtion  &om  the  Caliph,  who  anticipated,  from  his  youth  and  character, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  from  him  some  portion  of  that  power 
which  former  Viiiers  had  wrested  from  his  predecessora.  But  in  this  he 
•oon  fiwnd  himself  completely  mistaken  ;  Saladin  well  knew  the  difficult 
and  delicate  utuation  in  which  he  was  placed,  having  to  guard,  on  tl)e 
one  hand,  againit  the  maohinatinna  of  the  disappointed  Caliph,  backed  by 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  pec^e,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  heretic 
far  paying  his  homage  to  the  rival  Caliph  of  Bogtlad, — and  on  the  other, 
Bgaiuat  the  jeahmsy  of  Noureddin,  on  whom  he  was  entirely  dependent, 
Frosa  this  moment,  his  conduct  underwent  a  complete  change :  the  licence 
in  which  he  had  indulged  gave  place  to  the  most  austere  discipline,  and 
the  follies  of  his  youth  were  exchanged  for  the  most  cautious  policjr.  To 
abolish  the  Egyptian  Cali|^ta  was  the  liret  step  which  he  judged  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  hinriself  in  the  possession  of  his  power.  The  ac- 
compliahment  of  this  great  object  required  all  the  subtlety  of  which  he 
was  master ;  but  it  was  at  length  effected  by  slow  and  gradual  measures, 
without  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  tumult. 

On  the  death  of  Nooreddia,  Syria  became  the  next  object  of  Saladin 's 
capidity,  and  a  pretext  for  its  invasion  was  found  in  the  conduct  of  its 
Emirs,  who  had  subaiitted  to  'purchase  a  trace  from  the  Christians. 
Against  this  impious  league,  Saladin  inveighed  in  the  most  vehement 
terms  ;  and  having  obtained  from  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  a  diploma,  con- 
stituting him  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  soon  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering himself  master. of  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  country.  In  the 
meanwhile,  one  of  his  brotbers  httd  sul^Tugated,  in  his  name.  Nubia  and 
Arabia  Felix ;  and  Saladin  himself,  soon  after,  extended  hisconquesls 
to  Iconiuin  and  a  part  of  Armenia.  The  son  of  Noureddin  dying  without 
issue,  he  laid  claim  to  the  remaining  possessions  of  that  family,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  which  be  derived  from  the  Caliph,  which  fixed  no  boun- 
daries to  the  territories  of  which  it  constituted  him  Sultan,  and  speedily 
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possessed  biuGelf  of  their  dominioos.  From  this  time,  his  anns  were 
almost  wholijr  tumed  agninst  Ihe  Franks ;  his  history  consequently  be- 
comes involved  in  that  of  the  Crusadea,  on  the  subject  of  vbich  so  maoy 
excellent  publicatioDs  have  appeared,  that  it  is  needtesa  to  enter  into 
any  detail  nitb  respect  to  them.  He  died  soon  after  concluding  with 
Richard  Coeur  de  Uoa  the  pea.ce  which  tenninated  the  great  Crusade, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  preparations  which  he  was  making  for  the  inra- 
sion,  atone  and  (he  same  time,  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Adertiijan, 
leaving  behind  him  seventeen  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  his  personal 
character,  M.  Rcinaud  makes  a  very  fair  and  impartial  estimate,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  abridge,  and  which  we  must  therefore  pass  over. 

The  remaining  topicti  connected  with  Arabia  and  the  Aiabs,  will  fuf- 
nish  materials  for  another  article. 


TO  W.  D.,  ON   BARLY  INSPIRATIU)4. 

TuE  sons  of  business  have  appointed  hoilis 
In  which  to  show  their  various  merchandise ; 
And  wbetlier  heaven  is  gaj  or  dark  with  showen. 
The  shivering  shop-boy  meets  the  passer's  eyes 
Opening  at  six  ;  at  weary  eve,  likewise, 
Tbe  clock 's  obeyed  ;  but  Fancy  doth  not  so : 
Sometimes,  all  careless  of  ih'  inviting  skies, 
Slie  dreams  upon  her  couch,  'till  I'orluue's  blow 
Bids  ber  awake,  tlic  world  and  all  it  scenes  to  know, 

llien  doth  she  buckle  her  brif^t  armour  on. 

And  seize  >he  magic  dicle  ofher  shield, 

Painted  with  dreams,  and  forms  of  actions  KOne, 

And  scailering  donbtjul  light  along  tKe  Relil : 

Conscious  where'er  she  steps  the  world  must  yield, 

IJer  moody  prankfi  are  strange  at  first,  and  wild, 

Till  taught  by  falls  and  blows  her  arms  to  wield 

No  longer  like  a  merry  heedless  child. 

She  walks  where  patient  Art  his  landmarks  true  lia«  piled.    . 

But  whether  sbe  shall  wake  or  late  or  soon, 

Is  left  to  Forltme,  Nature  bath  not  said  ; 

Sometimes  she  walks  in  darkness,  like  the  moon 

When  earth's  dusk  shadow  o'er  her  face  is  spread  ; 

But  oftener  still,  like  lamps  among  the  dead. 

Her  light  she  lifts  on  high  where  none  observe. 

When,  though  the  fiery  radiance  wide  i*  shed. 

The  beauteous  torch-bearer  no  end  dolh  serve. 

But  gilds  unheeding  clay  that  leaves  ber  lone  to  starve. 

But  genius  sometimes  lingers  in  the  rear 

Of  youth,  and  walks,  a  man,  upon  the  stage 

With  giant  port,  and  footstep  void  of  fear, 

And  breast  close-armed  against  Ihe  shafts  of  rtge; 

And  like  a  mighty  wrestler  does  engage 

With  stem  renown,  and  bear  away  the  priie . 

To  grace  his  honoured  brows  wlien  feeble  age 

}las  damped  his  energy,  and  shrunk  his  size. 

And  dimmed  die  rays  of  soul  that  sparkled  from  his  eyn,         Btox. 


STATB   AND   PROSPECTS   OF    GRBECB. 

PEnsoKS  wto  Iiaye  been  taught,  froni  their  inf«Dcy,  to  feel  a  venera- 
tion  for  the  soil  of  Greece,  must  gometimes  be  shocked  to  oljserve  the 
toae  of  indifference  in  whicli  manj  express  themselTes  on  the  question  of 
her  liberatioD.  TraTellera,  whom  curiouty,  or  some  other  motive,  induced 
to  visit  her  sliores,  early  in  the  preHcnt  struggle,  have  given  variona  {hc- 
tores  of  her  character  aad  hopes :  some  swayed  apparently  by  Utn,  some 
by  hatred,  but  a  much  greater  number  by  a  strong  desire  to  display  their 
own  cleverness  and  wit,  at  any  rate.  From  this  cause,  a  number  of  little 
parties  have  spmng  up  in  the  West  of  Europe,  humane,  liberal,  benevo- 
lent, or  cold  and  calculating.  Just  as  they  happen  to  have  drawn  their 
lafOTmation  from  Gbateaubriand,  Colonel  Stanhope,  Mr.  Blaquiere,  or 
Mr.  Waddiogton  and  Sir  William  Gell.  Nothing  eke  could  have  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  things.  People  cannot  read  every  thing,  and 
m%;hc  not  be  much  the  better  for  it  if  they  could  ;  for  as  the  last  work 
would  be  sure  to  contradict  the  statements  of  the  preceding,  a  confusion 
of  ideas  would  ensue,  instead  of  a  well-weighed  opinion,  unless  some  par- 
ticular interest  shotiid  lead  then)  to  sift  the  testimony  with  a  degree  of 
patience  not  at  all  common. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  appears  usefnl  to  inqnirc  what  degree  of  con- 
fidence is  due  to  the  speculations  of  our  Grecian  travellers  on  the  cha- 
racter and  prospects  of  Hellas;  fur  as  to  their  relations  of  their  own 
adventures  in  the  country,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  in  general 
be  believed. 

An  opinion  meTaiU  ia  society,  that  he  who  has  seen  a  country,  has 
qoalified  himself  to  speak  of  that  country  generally,  its  interests,  pros- 
pects, policy,  character,  literature;  an  opinion  most  favourable,  cer- 
tainly, to  travellers  and  wayfaring  people.  For  ourselves,  we  entertain 
no  such  belief;  and,  applying  our  remaiks  e^cially  to  those  peraons 
who  have  favoured  the  puUic  with  accouota  of  Greece,  we  shall  state  the 
causes  of  our  incredulity.  They  assume,  as  reasons  whyihey  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  that,  as  they  speak  from  experience,  no  one  who  has  not 
had  greater  experience,  ought  to  pretend  to  see  more  clearly  than  they. 
Tliis  may  at  first  appear  a  very  reasonable  assumption;  it  U,  however, 
founded  on  a  mere  fallacy:  a  man  who  visits,  or  who  resides  in  a 
country,  is  not  therefore  ciq>able  of  forming  a  rational  opinion  on  it. 
First,  be  may  not  possess  capacity  sufficient  to  penetrate  through  the 
hnsk  of  usages  and  manners,  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  sight  of  the  character 
of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  power  to  do  this  is  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable; 
it  implies  an  extraordinary  exemption  from  prejudices  of  cveir  kind ; 
great  physical  sensibility  under  the  perpetual  check  of  judgment; 
cnriodty,  courage,  Ucuteness,  self-command,  profound  dissimulation, 
And  where  are  all  these  united  ?  ' 

But  allow  that  any  given  traveller  possess  all  these  qualifications,  he 
may  not  have  opportunities  of  exerting  them  effectually  ;  his  views  may 
be  impeded  by  shortness  of  stay  in  some  places,  by  useless  delays  in 
others  ;  he  may  hare  his  judgment  warped  by  the  civility  of  one  party, 
by  the  haughtiness  or  sullenness  of  another;  by  receiving  information 
from  persons  interested  in  giving  a  wrong  account  of  things,  or  incapable 
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of  giving  K  nsht  one ;  by  meetiDg  vith  a  good  dinner  here,  a  bad  one 
there ;  by  a  tnotuand  aoddeata,  of  which  be  can  gire  no  account  even 
to  himself. 

In  caae  there  have  been  many  previous  accoanta,  he  may  he  tempted 
UDoonacioualy  Id  diffar  from  his  predacesaon  at  any  rata,  that  he  may 
appear  to  evince  Hiperior  sagacity,  and  display  originaU^  of  concqrtiun. 
This  apirit  prenib  much  mora  extensively  than  eaa  b«  easily  imagined. 
'We  alwi^a  attspect  it  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  thoae  works  vhose  aWbon 
display  an  anxiety  to  spare  the  reader  troable,  or  aim  at  hia  risible  facul- 
ties, while  ibey  sbould  be  addressing  his  understanding.  For  this  practice 
always  arises  from  a  aaoret  consciousoess  of  imperfection  or  inferiority  ; 
ras  prafesMd  wits  and  bufibons,  who  know  they  are  tolerated  in  company 
only  for  tbe  amusement  tbey  give,  are  much  mnre  anxious  to  raiae  a 
laugh  than  a  man  of  genius,  wbo  feels  himself  at  home  every  where, 
snd  ready  to  utter  truth  whenever  be  thiaki  it  may  be  beoeficiid  to  his 
•oompaniooi. 

Beaidca,  travellers  stmietimei  mulake  tbe  ability  to  write  a  spirited. 
.pleasant  aooouat  of  what  they  see,  for  the  power  of  seeing  eoncelly ;  that 
is,  the  tact  of  a  rhetortctBO  for  tbe  wisdom  of  a  pbilosopher.  IIm  public 
makes  the  same  mistake  ;  aad  qll  this  is  very  uatMral.  Id  realiqr,  how- 
aver,  it  is  one  of  the  most  shallow  aitd  periuclouB  of  all  errors ;  for, 
according  to  this  way  of  thiaking,  any  sophist  wbo  has  been  taught  to 
dnaa  bis  common-plaee  thoughts  in  flowing,  ornate  periods,  is  thesice- 
-fbrwanl  a  phUoeopher,  capable  of  penetrating  to  the  core  of  society,  of 
•weighing  itations  in  his  balaoee,  of  caleulatiag  with  accuracy  the  value 
jof  their  hopes  and  praspecta  Of  all  men  living,  your  ordinary  traveUeis 
are  the  moet  impudent  and  insufferable  ;  but  if,  besides  being  travallen, 
>tbey  happen  to  be  regular  aoholars  and  ganUeman,  equipped  with  rooom- 
-mendations  and  introductions,  every  disagreeable  quality  acquires  new 
edge.  Having  "  made  their  legs  their  compasses,"  like  tbe  renowned 
ScriUenis,  the  least  symptom  of  difference  of  opinion,  on  thrir  particular 
.  divisian  of  tbe  earth,  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  unspeakable  impeitiiunce. 
Tbey  've  seen,  and,  sure,  they  ought  to  know  I 

.But  supposiog  a  travellei  to  posseis  both  ability  and  onHntunity  to 
.arrive  at  truth,  ne  may  want  the  courage,  or  even  tbe  deure,  to  publidi 
it :  we  speak  of  travellers  in  Greece ;  far,  perhaps,  an  honest  account  of 
things  would  injure  bis  iD(er«Mt»  at  home,  by  offending  bis  political  party. 
He  nay  be,  perhaps,  a  Tory,  ioitiated  id  the  secrets  of  the  ministry,  and 
instructed,  by  affecting  calmness  and  impartiality,  and  a  great  reverence 
for  truth,  to  stab  the  vitals  of  tbe  Gredaa  cause  the  more  effectually.  We 
.have  with  indignation  observed  an  instonoe  of  this  conductin  a  lole  tra- 
veller in  Greece  :  whenever  be  is  about  to  utter  any  egreg^iis  oalum^ 
against  the  Greeks,  he  is  sure  tu  introduce  it  by  lamentii^  Uie  unpopu- 
larity nf  truth,  and  the  strong  tendency  of  men's  minds  towards  ro- 
mance; and  by  avowing,  with  a  kind  of  Deciaa  devotion,  that  he,  for 
his.  part,  is  reeolved  to  walk  in  the  integrity  of  his  way,  let  what  wilt 
eome  of  it  1  . 

In  the  above  paragraphs,  we  hare  shown,  it  is  presumed  frnm  reaBOning, 
that  very  few  travellers  are  capable  of  giving  a  true  picture  of  sucb  a 
country  as  Givebe,  torn  as  it  is  and  agitated  by  confliotiog  passions  and 
intenets.    An  examinatiw  of  the  narratives  of. most  of  thoae  who.  have 
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wiittoB  Mt  dM  inljoct,  will  strikiiigly  ^hutnte  oar  poeitiiM ;  fcr«'more 
dMOonJant  maia  af  endenca,  more  exaggentma,  nwre  contrulictiaa, 
■ton  Uaeliood,  wu  nerer  balbn  piW  apon  ana  maUer  K>  hide  ths  nal 
■Uta  of  thio^  from  the  public.  Wlto  Bhall  vo  confide  in  ?  Who  abail 
wotniM? — 111080  17110  have  ootkiug  to  gain  bj  disfiguring  the  faoe  of 
-ibingi.  But  ai  erea  these  diaagnv,  u  hardly  auj  two  of  them  coiacida 
■a  paitiitg  tba  lame  men,  or  the  nunc  transactioiw,  with  the  aaois  eoloun, 
we  an  castpelled  to  conclude  that,  &Dra  whatever  cau«e,  the  gnater  onm- 
bw  repcoMOt  thinga  inqiroperlj ;  and  we  are  authorised  id  witbfaoUiBg 
£n>ra  them  mil  ow  nnliinilol  oonfidence,  and  in  believing  onlj  M  nach  >j 
can  be  cicariy  made  oat  from  their  concarreat  taotimoa;. 

It  appean  to  be  on  all  hand*  allowed,  that  the  Qrerica  wen  lu&riag, 
nodar  the  Turks,  a  great  weight  of  miaer;,^-gTaater  even  than  tha  baiid 
condition  of  alaTerr  neocaanly  iinpo»«B ;  from  whence  it  fiJlowa  that  it 
waa  wantoolj  inflicted,  and  co^  produce  no  benefit  to  the  Turke  them-t 
•dvea;  inspiteof  their  aubjectioo, the  Oreeki  had,  before  the remlutioD, 
aoqnifed  a  coiuiderable  portion  of  knowleda;e  ;  thia  tended  to  make  them 
more  impatiurt  of  lerritade,  and  more  aenmble  of  the  preaanre  of  calamity  t 
tfaeralore,  though  it  should  be  allowed  that,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
dieir  thraidom,  the  Greeks  had  Uved  under  "  a  mitigattd  deapotiam,"  it 
will  DotMlow  that  their  condition  waa  really  betiered,  unteea  it  can  be 
abown  that  the  amelioration  of  their  state  had  outran  their  progrcaa  in 
knowledge ;  since  misery  must  be  contemplated  as  mnch  in  relation  te 
the  sense  of  suffering,  as  to  the  caases  of  pain.  People,  too,  who  believe 
that  the  events  and  catastrophes  of  this  world  an  linked  tt^ether  by  the 
will  of  ivovidence,  or  by  innDoible  necessity,  argue  absurdly  when  they 
contend  that  the  Greek  rerolotion  was  too  premature,  by  at  least  a 
hundnd  ysars.  Accoiding  to  their  own  theory,  nothing  could  have  been 
other  than  it  is,  and,  therefore,  the  Greek  revoludon  is  all  for  the  best, 
And  in  the  best  time,  too. 

.  Besides,  it  is  no  better  than  cbikliih  sophistry  to  parade,  as  Mr.  Wad- 
diogtOQi  parades  his  Capo^d'tatrian  theories  about  wkat  might  have 
btfn,  in  order  to  show  that  what  is,  is  wrong.  The  Greek  revolution  has 
ha^^oed.  What  then?  Shall  we  auarrel  with  the  Greeks  because  they 
did  Dotcoosentio  be  led  by  Capo  d'Istrias,  and  go  down  ^all  quietly  to 
their  gravee,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  ibeir  great-grandchildren 
would  do  what  they  ought  to  have  done?  But,  Mr.  Waddington,  you 
tteed  not  fly  to  the  antipodes,  to  distinguish  yourself  fram  your  celelMUled 
namesake.  You  inf  ise  a  Sfnce  of  St.  Stephen  politics  into  every  thing 
you  sa^,  whether  yon  enlarge  upon  the  excesses  of  the  Greeks,  or  in- 
dulge m  general  expres^ong  on  the  atrocities  of  their  enemies.  And  then 
ynnr  moderation,  your  impartiality,  your  horror  of  phil-hellenism,  your 
pnference  of  the  crescent  to  the  cross!  The  descendants  of  Osman, 
aay  you,  an  much  more  trustworthy  than  thedescendantaof  ThMrustocIee! 
This  is  Cambridge  philosophy,  transplanted  to  Albemarle-atreet ;  this  is 
suiti'f^iUhslIeeic;  this  is  eristocratical ;  this  is  scholar-like  t 

But  let  him  be  content  to  dine  with  all  the  consuls  of  all  the  Earopeaa 
-bouses  in  the  Levant.  He  deserves  tlieir  hospitality.  In  the  mean  time 
we  return  to  Greece. 
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Wherever,  any  intereet  is  felt  in  the  Grecian  cause,  thov  are  sure  to 
be  indulged  all  toaoner  of  speculauou  on  the  couim  of  policy  Greecs 
ought  to  pursue.  Nor  can  we  blame  these  speculalora.  I'heir  aims  are 
praiseworthy,  though  their  conduct  be  eier  so  wroog-heailed.  Bui  the 
effect  is  nuschierous  in  the  extreme.  For  a  man  no  soooer  invents  a 
theory  of  any  thing,  than,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  would  have  all  the 
woiid  how  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  that  he  has  set  up,  and 
whoever  refuses  to  worship  is  cast,  but  too  frequently,  into  the  fiery  fur- 
nace of  his  displeasure.  On  the  present  occasion  this  is  the  case,  and 
the  Greeks  suffer.  For  this  reason  we  will  not  add  to  the  Babel  of 
theories  already,  afloat  in  the  world,  hut  observe  simply,  that  the  Greeks 
are  the  best  judges  of  what  tliey  want,  and  that  the  way  to  serve  them  is 
to  second,  not  to  thnart,  their  views.  It  seems  that  a  great  portion  of 
them  at  least  are  anxious  to  pass  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
and  have  deputed  some  of  their  fellow-countrymen  tomake  a  formal  offer 
of  the  honour  to  the  English  Government.  This  is  a  desperate  measure, 
which  will,  we  fear,  be  as  fruitless  as  it  is  desperate;  for  what  can  they 
expect  from  a  Government  that  has  forcibly  prevented  its  subjects  from 
exporting  arms  and  amuiuaition  lo  their  country  ?  This  act  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  recent  one,  and  covld  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  guided  in  their  expectations  by  axn '  protecting  the  Ionian 
Islands.  1  hey  must  now,  however,  be  undecwved,  as  must  all  thnse 
generous  phiiaothropists  who  hoped  by  their  eloquence  to  kindle  a  sparit 
of  chivalry  in  the  governments  of  Europe,  Governments  have  oo  chivalry, 
no  sympathy,  no  romantic  ideas  of  justice,  no  classical  enthusiasm. 
Originally  instituted  for  the  good  of  uiatikiod,  they.lisve  glanced  from 
their  object,  and  for  many  ages  have  thought  of  their  own  good  only  : 
the  people  of  all  monarchical  countries  are  regarded  purely  as  an  instrU' 
ment ;  and  the  only  question  really  agitated  in  cabinets  is,  how  that 
instrument  may  be  given  the  edge  and  temper  best  fitted  for  carving  out 
the  happiness  of  the  governors.  Ihe  Greeks,  therefore,  and  their  firieads, 
should  cease  to  hope  for  the  aid  of  any  European  power,  unless  it  can  be 
■bown  that  the  government  which  should  gire  them  assistance  would 
thereby  gain  more  solid  advantages;  that  is,  real  pecuniary  ndvantages, 
that  might  be  pocketed  by  the  members  ef  it,  than  can  accrue  from  ad- 
hering to  the  Muaulman. 

The  friends  of  Greece  in  France,  such  as  ChateBubriaiid,  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  the  sodeties  of  which  they  are  the  oraamenti;  th«*e 
gentlemen,  wc  say,  aj)pear  to  hope  something  from  religious  enthuslasnl, 
for  they  dwell  with  aniroatioo  on  the  Christianity  of  tbe  Greeks.  We 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  tliese  appeals  In  the  pious  fervour  of,  man- 
kind may  effect  in  France,  but  we  fear  tbey  would  not  value  a  straw  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  As  &r  as  our  experience  goes,  we  can  solemnly 
affirm  ire  have  never  known  a  single  individual  that  sympathized  with 
the  Greeks  because  they  were  Chrisiians,  but  because  they  were  Greeks, 
tbe  originators  of  Hbcrty,  and  science,  and  art,  and  all  that  raises  man 
above  the  beast  of  the  field.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  may  be  con- 
■idered  creditable  to  our  countrymen  or  not,  but  we  vouch  for  its  truth, 
as  far,  as  we  said  before,  as  our  experience  has  been  extended.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  selectinx  topics  for  kindling  an  enthusiasm  fmr 
Greece,  French  and  English  writers  will  have  to  make  a  very  different 
choke:  tbe  Cross  will  effect  most  in  France,  and  tbe  Parthenoa  in  Eng- 
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lud.  Our  love  of  Hetlas  \e  of  an  older  date  than  that  of  the  French ; 
ita  battles,  its  rauses,  its  freedom,  are  deeply  engraven  on  our  hearts ; 
tbew  ar«  what  awaken  our  s^pathy.  We  hare  loved  the  ground  from 
our  cradles,  because  it  was  once  trodden  by  Socrates  and  Sophocles.  The 
very  aanie  of  Athens  is  like  a  talisman,  and  calls  up  before  our  fancy  a 
people  of  heroes  and  sages, — a  people  who  basked  in  "the  sunshine  of 
freedom,  and  reflected  back  to  heaven  its  rays,  rendered  more  sacred  and 
beautiful  from  having  fallen  on  a  thousand  fonns  of  virtue  and  beauty. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  exists  also  in  France,  but  it  is  not  the 
fieneral  feeling,  at  least  not  that  which  predominates  generally.  The 
difference  may  arise,  however,  much  less  from  our  classicality  than  fitim 
our  Protestantism.  There  is  more  affinity  between  the  Greekand  Catho- 
lic churches,  than  between  either  of  them  and  Protestantism ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  that  the  Englishman  keeps  the  Christianity  of  the 
Greek  considerably  out  of  view,  when  he  would  hold  him  up  as  an  object 
of  compassion. 

M.  Chateaubriand  does  not,  indeed,  address  himself  entirely  to  the 
religious  sympathy  of  his  countrymen ;  he  also  inquires,  whether  the 
present  age  will  suffer  reviving  civilization  to  be  quenched  in  that  country 
which  civilized  the  world ;  and  whether  European  legitimacy  will  allow 
its  lacred  name  to  be  extended  to  a  tyranny  tliat  would  have  forced  a 
Uush  from  Tiberius  himself.  Of  course,  the  latter  portion  of  the  sentence 
must  be  ironical,  as  no  one  could  know  better  than  M.  Chateaubriapd, 
that  European  legitimacy  includes  wTctchcs  with  whom  the  vices  of 
Tiberius  would  have  scorned  to  associate.  But  supposing  it  serious  he 
must  take  his  answer  from  the  state  of  things.  European  legitimacy  (a 
phrase  which  is  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding)  doet  suffer  and 
allow  these  things.  And  why  should  it  not?  What  has  Intimacy  to 
do  with  civilization,  unless  to  repress  it  ?  Why  should  it  refuse  to  em- 
brace the  Suttan,  while  it  acknowledges  the  Austrian  and  the  Spaniard  ? 
But  we  would  foi^ve  M.  Chateaubriand  for  his  hypocrisy,  if  it  be 
hypocrisy,  could  it  generate  the  slightest  utility  to  Greece,  for  he  is  a 
Katesman,  and  it  is  consequently  a  habit  with  him.  There  is,  however 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  flattering  legitimacy ;  it  is  a  sordid  miser,  that 
never  gave  a  penny  but  when  it  could  gain  two  ;  never  regarded  human 
misery  but  when  .there  was  so^netfaing  to  be  wrung  out  of  it.  No ;  the 
way  to  serve  Greece  is  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  pwiple,  whose 
honest  bosoms  carry  about  in  them  an  innate  love  of  justice,  a  rude,  but 
unqoenchable  spirit  of  chivalry, — a  spirit  never  more  joyfully  exerted 
than  when,  ungiiided  by  the  influence  of  government,  it  goes  from  its  own 
■mpnlse  towards  generosity  and  kindness. 

The  best  proof  of  this,  are  the  numerous  societies,  committees  associa- 
tions, in  favour  of  Greece,  that  have  spning  up  in  various  parts  of 
Europe;  all  originating  among  the  people;  all  uncountenonced,  if  not 
detested,  hy  p;overnraenU.  It  appears  to  follow,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  it  is  the  duty  of  Greece  to  struggle  on,  unprotected  by  any 
goveniment,  and  depending  solely  on  her  own  energies.  And,  if  that 
can  be  any  consolation  to  her,  she  may  be  sure  that  every  honest  man  in 
Earope  is  warmly  her  friend,  disposed,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  to 
contribute  to  her  freedom,  expecting  for  his  reward  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  soil  of  Attica  and  Laconia  trodden  hy  men  worthy  to  be  called  tbe 
descendants  of  Solon  and  Lycurgtis. 
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Tlie  sails  to  waft  me.  Lore,  away ; 
And,  hark  t  the  boatswain's  whistle  shriH 
Pipes  to  the  bnstHng  crew, "  BeUy  ! " 
But,  oil  1  while  mirth  their  laughing  tevpla  oowa, 
Ai  in  t)M  aparklitigbowl  their  caret  tk^  dmwii, 
I  pensive  sit, — and  sing  in  nghi  to  Ibee, 
Tm  anchor 's  wei^ttd — Farewell — Renumber  me  I 

Hioogh  many  a  league  of  traekleM  Me 

BtlweM  n«,  dearest,  soon  will  roll, 
Hor  time,  nor  dittano,  can  diride 
^y  lovely  image  from  my  soul ; 
Yet,  oh  I  believe  ibe  hour  at  last  will  come. 
To  .wiA  ma  back  to  happiness  and  home ; 
Till  then,  let  Fairy  Hope  out  guardian  he- 
He  anchor 's  weigh'd — Farewell — Remember  me! 

rs  of  abacBce  eteal  along, 
ly  praise  (hall  be  mw  dear  eKplojr, 
le  fondly  bangitn  o  er  thy  song. 
That  oft  has  ihrill'd  my  heart  with  joy  ; 
And  ever  when  (hy  tongue  slmll  breathe  this  lay. 
Oh!  think  that  thus,  though  banish'd  hi  away, 
I  often  dream  of  home,  and  nnc  to  thee — 
IW  ancfior '*  weigh'd — Pareweft — Remember  mef 
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soMVirr  T»  Air  obphan,  on  tub  diath  or  bib  lovtm. 

Faih  Child  of  Sonow  I  what  can  chann  the«  iMwt 
Ibough  Frieodahip's  vnce  oft  cbcen  the  maumar's  braial. 
It  will  not  calm  thy  bosom's  feveti^  glow,        * 
^oT  >ooth  the  throb  that  may  not  be  represL 
Oh  I  hid  to  Love  and  Joy  a  long  farewell ! 
Thy  darken'd  path  the  Sends  of  care  deform  ; 
'  Nor  yel  against  the  stem  decree  rebel 
That  leaves  thee  lone  and  cheerle«  in  the  storm. 
For  Mill,  tlionghereij  earthly  hope  haih  gone 
With  him-who  made  thy  linless  tpirit  glad. 
And  though  no  thrilling  sympathy  hath  bom 
A  sacred  bttlm  to  make  thy  heart  lass  sad. 
Vet  He  who  gives  ihe  weai^  pilgrim  test, 
Will  crowD  thy  love  in  regions  of  the  blest! 

D.  L.  a 

CBmitnetU,  Srft.  15,  1819. 
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That  a  "  great  book  U  a  great  evil  "  we  never  felt  w  forcibly  till  we 
tooknptbe  huge  volume  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  the  preeent  article. 
To  wade  through  a  ihousaod  aod  forty-one  pages  of  official  docuioeDti, 
Made  up  of  maoy  trivial  details,  tedious  aUercationH,  and  endlets  repe- 
liiiooB,  ia  DO  casjr  task ;  to  detect  the  ttnth  amid  the  perfdexity  of  so 
maDy  conBicting  statements,  and  present  it  within  a  narrow  compus,  as 
the  pure  ore  separated  from  the  dross,  is  ititl  more  difficall.  The  danger 
of  beiog  utterly  bewildered  among  such  a  multitnde  of  facts  and  cireum' 
stancM,  is,  however,  considerably  lessened  by  the  sifUag  Kmtiny  they 
have  already  uadergone  in  the  diecussioDs  between  the  difierent  peraons 
Mgaged  in  theaa  transactiont ;  and,  u  we  have  attcativsly  penued  both 
ndea  of  the  question,  with  ao  leaning  that  we  are  aware  of  in  faToor  of 
eitber  party,  we  trust  that,  by  impartially  following  the  impression  left 
on  our  own  minds,  we  shall  be  able  to  gire  our  reader*  mjott  and  «de- 
quat«  Tiew  of  the  contents  of  this  vtJume. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  loefal  to  recall  to  recollection,  in  the  fir*t  place,  the  - 
rarcnmstancei  that  led  to  this  voluminoni  production.  In  the  coune  of 
the  diicusuoD  last  year,  at  the  India  House,  segaidiBg  the  Marqui*  of 
Hastinga,  to  compel  th«  Court  of  Directors  to  do  justice  to  hia  character, 
the  Court  of  ProfirietoTa  having  called  for  all  the  documents  and  records 
nlative  to  bis  administration,  neceesdry  to  enable  them  to  form  an  opinira 
ai  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  and  one  important  paper  having  been  kept 
back  by  the  Directors,  namely,  the  Marquis's  £ipD*e  of  the  priucip*! 
dVOBts  of  his  administration.  Sir  John  Doyle  moved  for  its  production. 
TU*  proposUioD,  after  considerable  opposition  from  the  Directora,  wu 
carried,  whereupon  Mr.  EdmMistone  moved  for  oopies  of  all  docnmanta 
which  might  serve  to  illuatrata  the  state  of  India  during  the  period  to 
which  Lord  Hastings's  alatement  referred.  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Baillie, 
lata  ReaideM  at  Ludcnow,  reaaored  by  Lord  Hastings,  but  now  one  of 
the  directorial  body,  having  been  appealed  to  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
bis  ooBdoct  waa  noticed  in  the  Harqais'a  Expati,  roee  to  deoy  its  cor- 
rectneas,  and  declared  llwt,  if  it  wu  agreed  to  be  printed,  he  should  feel 
it  his  doty  to  call  for  other  papers.  Accordingly,  after  Sir  icAia  Doyle's 
■MtioB  W  that  effect  had  beoa  carried.  Sir  George  Robinson  moved 
lor  eo^ea  erf  the  Minutes  of  Correspondence  regarding  the  reform  in  the 
administration  of  Onde  ;  the  employment  of  British  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  Viiier  from  January  ISOS  till  December  1815;  and  also  copies 
of  all  papers  relative  to  loans  ctmtracted  with  the  Vizier,  from  October 
1816  to  May  1816.  The  pwagiaph  in  Lord  Hastings's  Expoai,  which 
ibeae  were  intended  to  meet,  is  the  following  : 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival  ia  India,"  (says  hie  Lordship,)  "  some  British 
officers  came  to  me  from  the  Nuwaub  Viiier,  Saadut  Ali,  aovereign  ni 
Onde,  bringing  to  me  a  represeotatiaa  of  the  degrading  thraldom  ia 
which,  tluwjgh  gradual  and  probaUj  unintended  eucmach meats  on  his 
beedom,  he  was  held,  inconsistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  between 
the  two  slates,  llie  system  from  which  he  prayed  to  be  relieved  appeared 
lo  me  to  be  no  less  repugnant  to  policy  than  to  equity."  [We  interrupt 
the  quotation  to  explain  that  the  system  alluded  lo  was  the  domiiweTing 
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audiority  exercised  over  hjm  by  the  Resident,  Colonel  Baillie.']  "  On 
my  professing  a  dUpotition  to  correct  so  objectioniible  a  course,  those 
officerB  who  had  been  k)ng  in  the  Nuwaub's  wrrice  assured  me  that  any 
persuasion  of  mj  having  such  an  inclination  would  cause  Saadut  AU  to 
throw  himself  upon  me  with  unboauded  confidence,  and  to  offer,  from 
his  immense  hoard,  the  adrance  of  any  sum  I  could  want  for  the  enter- 
prise against  Nepaul, .  The  gratitude  with  which  such  a  supply  would 
be  felt  was  professed.  While  I  was  on  my  passage  up  the  river,  Saadut 
Ali  unexpectedly  died.  I  found,  however,  that  what  had  been  provision- 
ally agitated  with  him,  was  perfectly  uoderBtood  by  his  successor ;  eo 
that  the  tatter  cune  forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  of  acroreof  rupees, 
which  I  declined,  aa  a  peishcush  or  tributeon  his  accession  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Oude,  but  accepted  as  a  loan  for  the  Honourable  Company." 

In  order  to  refute  these  ten  lines,  Colonel  Baitlie  has  lud  b^re  the 
world  more  than  ten  hundred  pages.  Among  the  rest  is  an  anonymous 
paper,  (p,  997,)  transmitted  to  the  Governor- General  from  Lucknow,  by 
an  indirect  channel,  filled  with  violent  accusations  against  the  Resident; 
so  "scurrilous  and  calnmnioua,"  as  well  as  unauthcoticated,  that  Lord 
Hastings  was  rather  inclined  at  first  to  spare  Colonel  Baillie  the  pain  of 
reading  it.  Froin  ai  desire,  however,  of  ascertaioing  the  tmth  of  some 
facts  stated  in  it,  respecting  the  Lucttnow  administration.  Lord 
Hastings  had  the  paper  handed  to  Colonel  Baillie,  unofficially,  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Ridcetta.  These  circumstances  were,  the  nmnination  of  a 
child  as  Aumil  of  the  district  of  Lucknow ;  and  that  of  the  Minister, 
Agha  Meer,  since  well  known  under  the  title  of  Moatumud-ood-Dowlah, 
being  a  man  of  low  origin,  and  without  education  or  capacity  for  public 
business.  The  anonymous  statement  being  proved  by  the  Resident's 
reply  to  be,  in  these  most  material  points,  not  without  foundation,  it 
appears  to  have  remained  among  the  records,  and  a  copy  found  its  waj, 
along  with  the  other  documents,  to  the  Court  of  Direct<HS.  This  body, 
ot  whom  the  Resident  is  now  one,  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Hastings, 
on  the  30tb  of  June  last,  requesting  his  consent  to  the  sappreSsioa  of 
that  paper ;  but  his  Lordship  replied,  that  as  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  papers  which  Colonel  Baillie  was  now 
printing,  and  as  they  might  render  it  necessary  tor  him  to  cause  af^tica^ 
tion  to  be  made  tn  (he  House  of  Commons  for  a  copy  of  Colonel  Millie's 
evidence,  and  submit  the  written  testimonies  of  individuals  contradicting 
It ; — with  such  a  contingency  !□  view,  his  Lordship  "  could  not  take  ajij 
step  which  might  seem  a  degree  of  compromise,"  Hence,  there  being  a 
general  challenge  to  produce  all  and  every  thing,  the  TOluwe  is  swelled 
to  its  present  enormous  magnitude. 

On  taking  it  up,  the  first  thing  that  must  strike  the  render  is,  that  the 
£rat  half  of  the  book  can  have  no  reference  to  Lord  Hastings,  as  it  relates 
to  a  period  antecedent  to  his  anival  iu  India.  It  is  no  doubt  intended, 
bowevw,  to  refute  his  opinion  that  the  Vizier  of  Oude  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  thi^dom  by  the  Resident ;  in  vindication  of  whose  character  £rom 
snch  «  charge,  and  in  testimony  of  his  diplomatic  merits,  the  Cosapan;r 
is  at  dte  expense  of  printing  these  five  hundred  pages.     To  this  we  have 

'  Thii  gentlemBu's  military  rank  was  then  tbat  of  Major,  and  he  U  now  Lieutc- 
nant-ColODSl ;  hut  ««  thall  emplny  the  above  (te^snsiion  fur  the  sake  of  cobsIu- 
eory  and  brevity. 
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DO  objection  whaterer,  except  tbat  we  apprehend  the  generalitir  of  readers, 
meeting  &t  the  outset  with  anch  a  mana  of  details,  will  throw  down  the 
book  in  despair  long  before  they  reach  the  marrow  of  the  subject  We 
wonid  therefore  recommend  those  who  have  not  an  abundant  stock  of 
patience,  and  a  whole  week  to  derote  exclusively  to  the  task,  to  begin  at 
once  at  the711tbpage.  Bj  reading  from  thence  to  the  end,  including  the 
"  Documents  relating  to  the  n^otiation  of  the  sereral  loans  contracted 
with  the  Vitier,"  and  those  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  Resident,  they 
will  attain  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  matter  at'issue.  Should  a 
doubt  then  remain  on  their  minda  as  to  any  point,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  previous  part  for  m<»e  particular  information.  As  a  clue  to  it 
generally,  we  may  here  observe,  that  its  main  purport  is  to  show,  that 
between  1808  and  1813,  Colonel  Baillie  used  every  exertion  with  the 
Vuder  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
Onde,  that  such  a  reform  was  urgently  wanted,  and  that  hia  earnest 
endeavoum  tb  promote  it  excited  hoatili^  against  him,  both  in  the  mind 
of  the  Vizier  and  in- that  of  part  of  his  subjects.  But  to  have  a  just  view 
of  the  politics  of  die  Court  of  Lucknow,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  them  back 
to  a  BtUI  earlier  period — that  of  the  accession  of  the  Nuwanb  Sadut  Alee. 
Every  reader  of  Indian  history  must  recollect  the  memorable  events 
that  followed  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Asuf-ood-Dowlah,  in 
1797.  Objections  were  made  to  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son,  Mirza 
Alee,  to  the  musnud,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  illegitimate.  As  this 
waa  equally  asserted  of  the  rest  of  the  late  Nuwaub's  children,  Sadut 
Alee,  the  next  brother  of  the  deceased,  conceived  he  had  pretensions  to 
the  throne.  The  then  Governor-General  of  India,  (Lord  Wellesley,)  on 
a  consideration  of  the  case,  decided  in  fovour  of  the  son,  Mirza,  or,  as  he 
Is  usually  called,  Viiier  Alee.  The  grounds  were,  that  hia  &ther,  the 
late  Nuweub,  had  acknowledged  and  treated  him  as  his  son  and  suc- 
ccMor,  which,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law,  constitutes  a  valid 
title ;  the  acquiescence  of  the  Begums,  the  wife  and  mother  of 'Asuf-ood- 
Dowtah ;  the  concurrence  of  the  capital ;  and  the  danger,  (says  Mr.  Mill,) 
of  Kdmittiog  doubts  as  to  the  filiation  of  princes.  The  young  Nuwaub, 
however,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  offence  to  one  of  his  female  rela- 
tives, the  elder  Begum.  Intrigues  were  immediately  commenced  by  this 
lady  and  her  party  to  supersede  him  by  one  of  his  uncles,  to  accom- 
plisb  which,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  to  the  Governor-General 
for  hi«  acquiescence.  This  bribe  not  talcing  efi^t,  they  represented  the 
young  Virier  as  an  enemy  to  the  British ;  and  a  confidential  eunuch  of 
the  late  Nuwanb,  called  Tuhseen  Alee,  told  a  story  that  the  Vizier  Alee 
was  not  the  son  of  the  Nuwaub,  but  had  been  purchased  of  his  mother  for 
500  rupees,  after  his  birth.  "  Upon  this  story,"  (says  Mr.  Mill,)  "  told 
wivately  to  the  Governor-General  by  a  man  who  complained  of  having 
teen  treated  with  -injustice  by  the  Nuwaub,  and  who  might  have  bean 
nboraed  by  his  enemies;  t<dd  without  confrontation  with  the  public ; 
without  confrontation  with  the  Nuwaub ;  without  cross-exaiDinatioo'; 
without  counter  evidence ;  witho-jt  hearing  anything  the  party  affected 
might  have  to  adduce  in  his  own  behalf;  without  pushing  the  inquiry 
by  examination  of  other  persons  to  whom  the  secrets  of  the  Zenanuh 
might  be  known,  and  corroborated  only  by  what  he  had  heard  was  the 
ptiblic  opinion,  [that  is,  common  acandall]  did  the  Governor- General 
declare,  that  a  man  whom  he  had  acknowledged  OS  Nuwaub  of  Code, 
OrienM  HrraM,  Y'l.  7,  Y  ,  -  i 
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and  who  lucceeded  to  the  throne  vith  the  appuwnt  eimeamace  of  idl 
ranlcB,  (except  the  single  roice  of  Sadut  Alee,}  was  not  the  son  of  the  late 
V'mer,  and  ought  to  be  diaplaced  from  the  throne.  He  decided  against 
the  unibrtunate' Nnwaub  the  ^reat  qoeatioa  of  a  kingdom,  upon  evideitce 
upon  which  a  couft  of  Engliah  law  would  not  hare  decided  against  faiin 
a  qnesUnn  of  a  few  pounds."  More  than  this,  the  anba{M)y  Prince,  thus 
uDscrnpulaiutily  torn  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  Loid  Welleslej, 
was  driven  to  become  a  desperate  outlaw,  and  languish  the  reetof  his  dajs 
in  a  dungeon ;  and  the  traitor  Tuhseen  Alee,  as  appears  by  iheee  Papera, 
was,  in  reward  for  his  perfidy,  upheld  and  supported  by  the  Repreaeat*- 
tire  of  the  British  Govemmeot  to  domineer  over  the  reat  of  the  royal 
family  till  the  day  of  hia  death.  This  happened  in  Angnat  1813,  when 
great  condolence  took  [dace  between  Cotond  BaiQie  and  (be  OovemmeDt 
at  Calcutta,  as  if  a  great  man  had  &llen  in  Umi.  Hie  elder  Beg«m, 
whose  tool  he  was,  and  throi^h  whose  iotrigeea  the  revohilioii  was 
effected,  concurred  with  the  new  Nuwaub  in  rewarding  hisserrioea  widi 
_  the  office  of  Nazir  (or  Guardian)  of  the  Khoord  Muhl,  or  PriaceMes' 
residence.  This  situation  be  a[^>eaiB  to  have  held  till  A^;uat  1813, 
when  the  Viiier  was  desirous  of  removinii;  him.  Bat  this  tbe  Rendent 
would  not  permit,  and  supported  the  Bhow  Begnra,  with  some  of  faer 
party,  in  insisting  on  his  contiauance  in  office,  however  repugnant  tUa 
was  both  to  tbe  Nnwaub  and  hit  female  relatives.  In  evidence  of  tins, 
we  quote  (p.  448)  the  following  solemn  leagae  and  cavfloant  entend 
into  by  the  ladies  of  the  Khoord  Muhl,  when  they  heard  that  TnhseeB 
Aiee  was  to  be  forced  back  upon  them  : 

"  By  this  sacred  text  we  swear,  (quoting  a  text  of  the  Krann,)  that 
while  life  remains  in  our  body,  be  we  killed,  or  be  our  beads  severed 
from  onr  necks,  we  never  will  be  satisfied  with  Tnhaeen,  and  we  nerer 
will  agree  to  hia  holding  the  office  of  Nazir.  We  wiH  never  betTKy,  or 
be  false  to  each  other;  never,  never,  in  any  way,  will  we  conseat  ta 
Tuhseen  Alee'a  being  Nazir.  To  this  inetnnuent,  therdom,  we  net  oar 
seals.  To  whatever  calamity  may  befall  ns  we  sobmit :  nerer  will  ^tt 
shrink  from  it.  But  to  Tuhseen  Alee's  being  Nasir,  who  is  an  nppwnar 
and  the  enemy  of  our  kmae,  we  vrill  not  assent.  If  we  depart  from  thia 
engagement,  may  we  depart  from  God,  and  from  the  Prophet,  aitd  from 
the  holy  law." 

Notwithstanding  the  otter  repugnanpe  here  manifested  to  thiseunucb, 
the  Resident's  party  (the  great  female  instruoient  of  which  was  die  Bow 
Bef(inn)  persisted  in  their  intention  of  supporting  the  authority  of  Tuh' 
•een,  and  proponed  to  actually  starve  the  Princesses  into  submissiMi. 
The  Nnwaub,  however,  being  opposed  to  this  scheme,  was  accused  of 
lending  them  secret  support  ;  and  one  of  them,  Doolbun  Begun,  af^ienla 
to  him  in  the  following  impassioned  terms ;  supposing  that  it  wan  dm 
Nowanb,  aiid  not  the  Resident,  who  supported  their  oppressor : — 

"It  hai'becn  reported  to  me  (says  the  Princess)  that  your  BxoeUeBcjr, 
from  motives  ofrpgardto  the  reputation  of  Til  haeen  Alee  Kban,  and  sdcBro 
to  please  him,  does  not  intend  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  Naair.  Thn 
fa  surprising  I  In  all  the  world,  tbehononr  and  reputation  of  father  nnd 
mother,  and  otie's  own,  are  dearer  thin  tboae  of  any  other  petaon ;  bow 
then  c«n  it  be,  that  tbe  reptrtation  of  a  male  or  female  imm  should  b« 
of  more  value  with  your  Excellency  than  ovra  ?  Woe  is  dm,  <rf  this  life, 
if  this  be  dm  fact  1.  AbcanedbciuGb  astatevfeniteMal  Wlmilaad 
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the  other  Itdiee  of  (he  Mufal  thatt  hare  been  feraakeD  by  your  Excel- 
lent, tnd  befen  expowd  to  be  iiwulted  by  a  slave  of  the  late  Nuwaub 
Aiuf-ood-Dowlah,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed -to  live  longer  in  the  world. 
We  know  not  what  this  vengeance  from  heaven  is  which  has  oreriabeQ 
08  [  Till  now  we  have  considered  that  we  lived  on  the  bounty  of  your 
Excellency ;  but  should  the  Nazir  not  be  removed,  we  ahall  certainly  coa- 
tidei  it  to  be  the  bounty  of  Tahaeen  Alee  Khan;  and  we  wiih  not  to  live 
OB  the  bounty  of  a  pet^dious  slave,  who  every  moment  uses  reproachful 
liDguage  towards  us,  and  will  not  allow  an  account  of  our  eituatiou  or 
(Mr  letters  to  reach  your  ExcelleDcy." 

And  towards  the  coni^lusion  it  is  added : — "  It  ig  probable  that,  froni 
this  cause,  the  measure  of  my  days  is  now  completed.  On  the  day  of 
jnd^ent,  I  will  make  this  base-bom  villain  understand.  Jn  this  world, 
i>  his  loins  are  brokeo,  SO,  in  the  next,  afaall  hia  neck  be  twoken  with 
the  weight  of  our  blood.  On<  the  day  of  resurrection  I  will  mount  upon 
his  neck,  and  cry  out  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  '  my  blood  is  oit  Me 
ntck  0^  Tuhteen  !' " 

Itis  troe,  that  eome  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mubl  had  expressed  an  equal, 
deg^eeof  satisfaction  with  that  eunuch.  The  secret  of  it  is,  that  they 
were  instigated  by  di&r«nt  parties  ;  some  adhering  to  the  intereat  of  the 
Viiier,  others  to  that  of  the  Bhow  Begum,  or  Lady  Mother,  whose  au- 
Ihofity  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Resident. 

To  recur  again  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  by  which  tbe  Bhow 
Begnm,  her  creature  Tuhseen  Alee,  and  Lord  Wellealey,  placed  the  Nu> 
wmb  Sadut  Alee  on  the  throne  of  Oude,  it  does  not  appear  that  the. 
Utter  was  other  than  a  passive  instrument  io  the  transaction ;  since  die 
object  of  the  conspirators  against  the  reigning  Prince  was  to  raise  Mirea 
JoDgly,  another  uncle,  to  the  musnud.  Lord  Wellesley,  however, 
granted  only  half  their  prayer,  and  gave  the  rest  to  the  winds ;  he  de- 
tfaroDed  Viiier  Alee,  and  raised  in  his  stead  Sadut  Alee,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Nuwaub,  end  less  likely  to  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of' 
the  Bhow  Begnm  or  her  partisans.  He,  of  course,  having  greatness  thno 
Qoexpectedly  thrust  upon  him,  agreed  to  accept  it  on  whatever  terms  the 
Governor- Geneml  chose  to  dictate.  The  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
Csmpany  was  raised  to  seventy-six  lace  of  rupees ;  the  Fort  of  Allaha- 
bad was  made  over  to  the  English;  the  British  forces  quartered  upon' 
Oode  were  fixed  to  ten  thousand  men  for  the  regular  peace  establuh- 
meiititobe  raised  eventually  to  thirteen  thousand.  Hard  as  theae  terms 
were,  they  are  but  silken  threads  compared  with  the  fetters  soon  after 
imposed  upon  the  sovereign  of  Oude.  Sadut  Alee,  who  had  found  - 
there  was  but  one  step  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne,  soon  began  td 
experience  Intterty  the  cares  which  beset  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
Lonl  Wellesley  first  compelled  him  to  disband  all  his  own  troops,  exc^ 
M  many  as  m^trt  be  required  for  the  purposes  c^  state  and  police,  and  to  ' 
admit  British  troops  to  supply  their  place.  A  reluctant  consent  was, 
after  much  difiEoulty,  extorted  from  the  Nuwaub  ;  and  the  plan  (called 
by  us  a  "  military  reform  " !)  carried  into  effect.  Such  a  military  reform 
saif  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  were  to  place  a  hundred  thousand  men  in 
caatonmests  io  the  vioiuity  of  London,  and  command  them  to  be  paid 
frooi  the  British  Exchequer  I  This  humiliation,  to  which  the  helpless 
Nnwaab  could  only  yield  sobmissioDf^id  not  long  satisfy  Lord  Wellea- 
ley, whose  object  was  (o  gain  entire  deminiou  of  the  province  of  Oude. 
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Hie  next  demand  upon  the  Nuwaub  was,  that  he  should  yield  up  mora 
than  the  half  of  his  territory  to  pay  the  tronpa,  pretending  (although  there 
liad  been  hitherto  do  arrear,)  that  their  pay  could  uet-er  be  quite  certain 
until  we  bad  the  land  from  which  it  sprung  entirely  in  our  own  hands. 
To  this,  aUo,  the  Vizier  wag  compelle'd  to  submit  on  pain  of  being  driven 
from  his  kingdom  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  ending  bis  days  in  a 
dungeon  ;  and  out  of  the  territoiies  so  ceded,  togetlier  with  the  princtpa- 
Kly  of  Fumickabad,  wrested  from  its  lawful  Prince  ia  the  same  unjustifi- 
able manner,  Lord  Wellesley  made  a  comfortable  lieutenant-Govenior- 
ship  for  his  brother.     This  was  the  happy  result  of  his  reforms. 

The  result,  as  regards  Oude,  was,  that  the  Vizier  was  despoiled  of  the 
best  part  of  bis  dominions,  and  the  remainder  left  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  ;  aince  he  was  destitute  of  any  military  strengtli 
of  his  owuy  and  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  (the  first  document  ia 
dated  Nov.  1801)  which  obliged  him,  if  interpreted  strictly  to  the  letter, 
to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Resident.  The  words  of 
the  fourth  article  are  : — 

"  The  Honourable  East  India  Company  hereby  guarantee  to  bJa  Excel- 
lency the  Vizier,  and  to  his  heirs  and  succeisors,  the  possession  of  the 
territories  which  shall  remain  to  his  Excellency  al^er  the  tenitorial  ces- 
sion ;  TOGETiiEtt  WITH  the  exercise  of  his  and  Iktir  authority  within 
the  said  dominions.  His  Excellency  engages  that  he  will  establish,  in 
his  reserved  dominions,  such  a  system  of  administration  (to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  his  own  officers)  as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  bis 
subjects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  his  Excellency  will  always  advise  with,  and  act  in 
coKFORMiTY  TO,  the  counsel  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Honourable  East 
India  Company." 

In  a  subjoined  memorandum,  where  Lord  Wellesley  explains  this  part 
of  the  treaty,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  this  condition  of  always  "  acting 
in  confonnity  "  to  the  counsels  of  the  British  Government  (which,  in  prac- 
tice, is,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  constant  and  implicit  obedience  to  its 
,  dictation)  was  to  apply  not  only  to  extraordinary  eiaergenciea>,  or  afEsira 
of  great  importance,  but  to  "  all  affairs  connected  with  the'ordinary 
government  of  these  dominions,  and  with  the  usual  exercise  of  his  £x< 
cellency's  established  authority." 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  Lord  Wellesley  meant,  by 
this  treaty,  to  annihilate  entirely  the  authority  of  the  Nuwaub,  and  ren- 
der him  a  mere  puppet  in  the  bands  of  the  British  Resident.  As  (q  ibe 
reform  proposed,  professedly  fat  "  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,"  let  those 
who  reflect  on  the  situation  of  a  military  officer,  the  delegated  depositary 
of  despotic  powers,  s^eral  hondred  miles  from  his  superiors,  and  they 
having  no  r^^lar  loformation  of  his  proceedings,  but  such  as  he  himself 
chooses  to  g^ve,  while  bis  conduct  is,  moreover,  sheltered  by  the  screen 
of  a  nominal  Native  Piince,  who  is  the  ostensible  organ  of  Government, 
Judge  how  far  such  an  arrangemeiJt  iscalculated  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  When  Lord  Wellesley,  however,  bad  been  recalled  from  the 
theatre  of  despotic  sway,  bis  successors  were  inclined  to  give  the  treaty  a 
milder  interpretation.  In  fact,  the  obligations  it  imposed  on  the  Nu- 
waub ought  to  be  considered  invalid,  as  in  equity  they  are,  being  clearly 
extorted  by  force  and  fear.  Little  as  our  Indian  nileis  are  accustomed 
to  be  restrained  by  principle,  their  comparative  forbearance  to  the  Nu- 
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waab  since  tbat  period,  proves  that  they  felt  reluctaot  to  pursue  to  its 
full  extent  tlie  path  of  usurpation  chalked  out  hy  Lord  Weltesley.  The 
instrament  of  his  measures,  Col.  Scott,  was,  in  1807,  succeeded  by  Major 
{■aow  LieuL-Col.)  Baillie,  ns Resident  at  Lucknow  ;  and  the  Papers  be- 
fore us  furnish  a  full  detail  of  the  affairs  of  Oude,  nearly  from  that  period 
till  the  year  1815,  when  Col.  Baiilie  was  recalled  from  that  station  by 
Lord  Hastings. 

Tbe  object  of  the  first  part  of  this  cutlectiou  of  documents  ia,  to  show 
that  the  Nuwaub's  territories  were  in  a  state  of  great  disorder;  that  there 
was  very  frequently  occasion  for  calling  in  tbe  military  to  suppress  his 
refractory  lumcendars,  who  refused  or  delayed  their  revenue  instalments ; 
that  there  was  consequently  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  insisting  on  the 
Vizier  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  reforms  contemplated  in  Lord  Welleslcy's 
treaty.  That  such  a  turbulent  and  refractory  disposition  did  exist  in  Oude, 
is  very  evident;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  three 
causes:  First,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Nuwaub  with  a  great  part  of 
the  papulation,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  usurper  set  up  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  which  had  dethroned  tlio  lawful  sovereign  Vizier  Alee. 
That  this  feeling  did  exist  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  is  proved  by  a 
letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  himself,  (the  great  revolutioniser  and 
rcfermer  of  Oude,}  quoted  in  Mill's  History  (vol  vi.  p.  16.5).  It  is  dated 
in  January  1801,  and  says,  "  Active  and  general  suppoit  has  been 
afiqrded  by  the  subjects  of  his  Excellency  to  the  impostor  who  lately 
assumed  tbe  name  of  Vizier  Alee."  Even  a  pretender,  by  ilie  magic  of 
that  revered  name,  drew  after  him  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  is  added  by  the  historian,  that  even  of  the  troops  of  the 
Vizier,  which  were  required  to  assist  in  reducing  the  disturber,  a  part  in 
reality  joined  his  standard.  Secondly,  the  reins  of  authority  were  weaken- 
ed by  the  Vizier  having  been  despoiled  of  half  his  dominions,  and  com- 
pelled to  disband  bis  military  force,  so  tbat  be  could  not  but  appear  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects.  Those  who  were  disaffected 
to  his  person,  from  viewing  him  as  a  usurper,  would  think  tliey  might 
now  despise  his  authority  with  impunity.  It  would  take  some  time  to 
convince  them  that  the  British  troops  stationed  in  the  country  would  he 
employed  in  avengijig  the  Nuwaub's  quarrels,  or  in  enforcing  the  payment 
of  his  revenues.  Besides,  we  suspect  that  our  troops  were  at  first  gene- 
nillv  collected  in  large  bodies,  and  neither  so  well  disposed  nor  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  revenue  service  as  to  overawe  the  remote  districts,  and  secure 
regularity  in  the  collections.  Thirdly,  after  the  Nuwaub  had  been  strip- 
.  ped  by  the  Company  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenues  of  i)ia  whole 
dominions,^  itwas  necessary  for  him  to  he  much  more  rigid  in  collecting 
the  small  residue  they  had  left  him.  But  they,  at  the  same  time,  almost 
totally  annihilated  his  authority;  yet  they  reproach  bim  with  the  disobe- 
dience of  his  subjects!  They  had  robbed  him  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  bis 
hereditary  dominions ;  yet  they  accuse  him  of  avarice  !  The  histoty  of 
India  testilies  that  no  Prince  of  Oude  had  ever  performed  his  engage- 
ments with  such  punctual  exactness  as  Sadut  Alee ;  yet  he  is  accused  of 
deceit,  perfidy,  and  every  thing  that  is  infamous  !  By  whom  accused?— 
By  the  servants  of  the  Honourable  Company,  which  was  itself  the  great 
violator  of  treaties,  as  well  as  of  every  principle  of  justice  towards  thia 
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very  Prince,  who  ia  first  0T«rwhelmed  with  the  groateat  oppttmoa,  and 
then,  tliough  iniioceat,  compelled  to  submit  to  be  taunted  by  hi*  c^ 
preasore,  u  guilty  of  the  vety  crimes  they  had  committed  against  him  I 
That  the  reader  may  the  more  readily  form  a  conceptiou  of  their  modeof 
operation,  in  this  refinement  of  cruelty  and  impudence,  we  shall  intro- 
duce here  Lord  Hastings's  explanation  of  the  politics  of  Lucknow  : — 

"  There  have  always  been  two  parries  at  the  Court  of  Oude :  one  con- 
sistirig  of  those  who  look  forward  to  rise  to  power  by  means  of  the  British 
Resident ;  the  other  courring  the  personal  favour  of  the  Prince.  Each  in 
its  turn  has  been  strongest,  as  the  Vizier  himself  retained  the  power,  or 
the  Minister  has  engr<»sed  it  through  the  exertion  of  the  infiuence  of  our 
GovemmenL  During  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Virier,  (Sadut  Alee,)  as 
his  favour  was  the  predominant  influence,  it  was  only  the  malcontents 
who  had  lost,  or  who  despaired  of  ever  obtaining,  the  favour  of  their 
Prince,  together  with  a  few  immediate  Moonsheee  and  their  dependants, 
that  formed  the  Court  of  the  British  EesideDt.  These,  when  disap- 
pointed in  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  represented  the  persons  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  Prince's  favour  as  hustile  to  the  Britlsb  inlerests, 
and  themselves  as  martyrs  to  their  espousal  of  our  cause.  Major  BiuUie 
would  seem  to  have  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  whisperings  of  such 
courriers." 

With  this  clue  to  guide  us,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  Resident's  line 
of  operations  as  leader  of  the  opposition.  To  encourage  his  adherents,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure,  for  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  places  and  pea- 
sions,  which  some  of  them  ei^joyed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government,  and  to  advocate  such  changes  in  the  administration  of  afiairs 
as  would  displace  those  now  in  office,  or  raise  into  power  somt  hangers- 
on  of  the  Residency.  The  expectants  themselves  would  continually  re- 
present to  him,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  misery  of  the  Country  under 
the  present  system  ;  the  happy  results  that  would  flow  from  a  radical 
reform ;  and  it  Is  not  being  too  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  these  mal- 
contents at  the  capital  would,  by  their  emissaries  throughout  the  couotrTt. 
encourage  the  rajahs  and  zumeendars  to  withhold  their  revenue  from  the 
Nuwaub  s  aimtils,  or  collectors,  by  instilling  into  them  the  belief  that  their 
friend  the  Resident,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  ^le  British  military 
force,  would  not  asrist  Uie  feeble  Nuwaub  in  reducing  the  refractory  to 
submission.  Besides,  when,  at  Uie  Viiier's  urgent  solicitation,  the  BritUi 
troops  were  directed  to  support  the  authority  of  his  aumila,  the  Reeideet 
empowered  the  officers  commanding  to  receive  complaints  against  the 
aumils,  and  arbitrate  the  disputes  between  them  and  the  rebellious 
zumeendars,  before  they  proceeded  to  punish  the  latter.  When  they 
should  think  the  demands  of  an  aumil  unjust,  they  were  to  refiue  htm 
their  assistance,  and  report  the  matter  to  the  Resident.  By  this  extra- 
ordinary arrangement,  it  is  evident,  the  military  officers  became  Judge*, 
and  the  Resident  erected  himself  into  a  high  court  of  appeal ;  an  indi- 
rect mode  of  usurping  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  government  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  seised  upon  in  the  time  of  Lord  Wellesiey. 
For  satisfaction  on  this  point,  the  reader  may  consult  pages  75,  77,  79, 
82,90. 

Another  mode  which  was  devised  of  gradually  usuiping  the  civil  au- 
thority, is  first  broached  at  page  19,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
Supreme  Government  to  the  Resident.     But  before  mentioning  this,  it 
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u  DMcaui^  to  trace  the  thiag  to  iti  source.  When  the  British  Gorern- 
awnt  bad  atripped  the  Vliier  of  half  Uia  domioioas,  compiled  him  to 
diahand  his  military  force,  and,  id  lieu  thereof,  engaged  by  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1801,  "  to  defend  the  teiritoriea  which  should 
ramaiB  to  his  Excellency  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;'' 
the  puty  which  extorted  this  treaty,  and  dictated  exactly  its  own  terms, 
raiist  be  eonsidered,  on  every  piinciple  of  justice,  to  have  chosen  all  the 
omsequences  which  necesaaiily  flowed  from  it.  The  Company  has  no 
right  to  turn  round  on  the  other  party  afterwards,  and  say,  "  This  treaty 
binds  u  to  punish  those  who  may  have  good  caute  for  being  your  ene- 
mies, which  is  contrary  to  the  priodplB  of  Justice."  The  Nuwaub  may 
reply,  "  It  was  your  own  choice  Terily,  not  mine ;  you  volunteered  to 
become  this  instrument  of  oppression,  as  you  now  profess  to  think  it ;  and 
you  have  paid  yourself  beforehand,  by  wrestii^  from  me  the  best  half 
of  my  country  1  If  yonr  conscience  has  dow  become  so  much  more  tender 
tiiat  you  wish  to  annul  or  evade  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  then  place 
me  in  the  same  situation  io  which  1  was  before  jou  extorted  it  from  me. 
Remove  your  troops,  restore  to  me  my  domioioos,  and  allow  me  to 
embody  an  adequate  force  for  their  protection  and  government." 

But  the  Compauy  does  not  reason  after  this  manner  :  its  principle  is 
to  retain  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  and  make  any  unpleasant  con- 
sequences resulting  from  it  only  a  ground  fordemandingfreshconceesiona. 
Thus  the  substitution  by  force  of  Company's  troops  for  the  Vizier's  own, 
caused  a  lari^  drain  upon  his  exchequer  for  their  pay ;  this,  then,  was  a 
good  ground  for  demanding  a  tractor  country  in  "  perpetual  sovereignty," 
whose  revenues  should  be  equivalent  to  their  pay  1  It  is  stipulated  by 
this  treaty,  that  our  troops  shall  preserve  subordination  among  the 
Viaier's  rebellious  subjects.  This  furnishes  a  good  ground  for  demanding 
to  become  the  arbitrators  and  judges  between  him  and  hia  subjects;  for 
we,-iu  our  sovereign  regard  to  humanity  and  justice,  cannot  support  him 
or  his  offieeis  against  his  subjects,  uotil  we  have  tried  every  course,  and 
are  satisfied  that  the  Nuwaub  himself  is  not  in  the  wrong  !  We  must, 
tbereibre,  appoint  agents  of  our  own  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  his  o&- 
CMB.  Accordingly,  in  April  1608,  the  Bengal  Government  directs  its 
Envoy  at  Lucknow  to  represent  to  his  excellency  the  Vizier : 

"  The  impropriety  of  employing  the  British  troops  in  arduous  military 
operations,  without  previously  asceitaining  the  justice  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  to  be  engaged,  and  the  importance  of  avoiding,  if  possible, 
the  necessity  of  undertaking  them,  by  endeavouring  to  efiect  an  adjnst- 
nMntofthaxiisputes  which  have  occasioned  the  late  aj^Iications  for  the 
•ervice  of  the  British  troops.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  highly  ex- 
pediont  that  yo»  should  satisfy  yourMelf  of  the  efficiency  and  impartiality 
of  tbfl  means  wkioh  his  Excellency  may  adopt  for  the  purposes  above 
described  ;  and  with  this  view,  it  mighthe  advisable  that  a  proper  person 
should  be  deapalched,  on  the  part  of  the  Vizier,  in  the  capacity  of  an 
ameen,  ro  investigate  the  circumstances  stated;  (by  Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel 
Gregory;)  and  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  apertoJi  on  your  part, 
to  be  jiMiied  in  the  commission.  This  measure,  however,  is  merely  tug- 
gttted  fur  your  consideration,  leaving  it  to  your  discretion,  regulated  by 
local  oircumriances,  to  pn^xise  it  to  bis  Excellency." 

Thia  was  a  hint  by  no  means  thrown  away  upon  the  Resident.  When 
it  RMsbed  the  ean  of  the  upposittoo  party  at  Lucknow,  such  a  glorious 
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inlet  to  patronage  muat  have  almost  caiued  an  illumination.  Sboidjr 
after,  (18tb  July  1808,)  Colonel  Baillie  announced  to  the  Vixier,  that  he 
was  actually  preparing  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect,  and  dexterou«ly 
tried  to  gain  faU  Excellency's  assent,  by  persuading  him  that  the  scheme 
origioated  witli  the  Vizier  himself!  Having  prefaced  the  propoftal  with 
a  remark,  that  the  intelligence  received  from  certain  districta  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  extraordiaary  measures  for  their  settlement,  the 
Resident  goes  on  to  say  (p.  79) :  ' '  This  obvious  want  of  infonnation  has 
induced  me,  in  punuance  of  tour  £xcki.L£Ncy's  late  suggettion,  to 
look  out  for  some  re^ctable  person,  in  the  character- of  an  ameen, 
upon  my  part,  to  accompany  another  whom  your  Excellency  may  be 
pleased  to  depute,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainii^  the  real  coadition  of 
those  districtB,  &t."  To  this  insidious  proposal,  an  assent  to  which 
would  have  been  almost  equivalent  to  an  abdication  of  the  Musnud  in 
favour  of  the  Resident,  the  Vizier  replied  (p.  80) :  "  1  must  again  refer 
you  to  my  letter  of  the  7th,  in  which  I  remarked,  that  it  seems  proper 
that  some  respectable  person,  with  suitable  assistants,  be  appointed  by 
me ;  aod  that  another  on  your  part,  with  the  like  asiistaatt,  be  also  de- 
. pitted  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  several  fbrtressei, 
•  &c.  &c.  My  meaning  in  these  words  is  no  more  than  that  a  person  be 
sent  to  ascertain  the  points  which  I  have  stated  ;  not,  surely,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ameen,  which  I  by  no  means  approve,  because  I  have 
ameens  already  in  thoie  districts."  Quite  correct ;  but  it  would  have 
been  very  pleasant  to  the  Resident  and  his  party  to  have  their  ameeos 
there  too.  In  the  changes  afterwards  proposed  by  the  Resident  in  the 
administration  of  government,  including  the  subdivision  of  the  country 
into  small  districts,  the  appointment  of  ameens  in  each  was  extended  to 
a  general  measure,  and  the  Resident  fought  a  stout  battle  for  his  share  of 
the  petronage,  as  shown  at  pt^es  157  and  162  ;  where  he  threatens  the 
poor  Vizier,  that,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  so  far  from  his  authority  being 
any  longer  su}^rted  by  the  British  forces,  his  revenue  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  its  fate !  This  threat  uttered.  Colonel  Baillie  tells  us, "  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,"  though  it  "visibly  affected"  the  affri^ted 
Vizier,  did  not  produce  immediate  submission;  and  he  was  ultimately 
saved  this  time  from  annihilation  by  the  Resident's  superiors,  who  did  niA 
suffer  him  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect.     (See  pages  335-45.) 

That  the  entice  annihiiation  of  the  Kuwaub's  authority  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  on  which  C<donel 
Baillie  here  placed  him,  must  be  evident  from  th^  least  consideration  of 
his  circumstances.  Tlie  Company  had  seized  the  entire  military  govern- 
ment of  the  country ;  if  they,  then,  withheld  from  him  their  aid  in  pre- 
serving subordination  among  bis  subjects,  his  revenues  would  be  no  longer 
paid,  aod  his  authority  must  immediately  fall  to  the  ground.  If,  chi  the 
other  hand,  he  consented  to  give  up  to  the  Resident  the  nomination  of 
his  officers,  what  power  or  authority  was  left  ?  Take  from  him  the  right 
of  appointing,  removing,  rewarding,  and  punishing  the  persons  employed 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  then  tlie  Nuwaub,Viiier  was 
DO  longer  any  thing  but  a.  shadow.  It  is  true,  the  Resident  asked,  for 
the  present,  ooly  a  share  in  the  patronage;  hut  then  it  was  in  the  aelec- 
tion  of  ameens,  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  who  would  really  carry  widi 
them  the  whole  civil  power  of  the  state.  And  if  he  once  acquired  a 
direct  influence  over  them,  being,  at  the  same  time,  backed  by  the-an- 
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Ihont;  of  tbe  Suprerne  Govennient  of  India,  and  having  the  miiitarjr 
foim  of  Oude  at  hlg  back,  every  aspirant  after  power  would  look  to  him 
aithe  uire  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  Nnwaub  would  very  eoou  become 
a  mere  cipher.  The  euperior  chances  of  those  who  should  gain  the 
&ronr  of  the  Resident,  then  the  only  Bubstantiro  authocity,  would  leave 
the  Nuwaub  almost  ivithout  a  single  courtier  to  grace  his  "durbar." 

While  this  revolution  (for  such  we  may  truly  call  it)  was  in  train,  it  is 
euj  to  see  its  tendency  to  produce  arcfnictory  spirit  among  the  Nuwaub'a 
nbjects ;  as  Euch  a  spirit  maoifesting  itself  beiog  the  most  powerf^ul  argu- 
meut  that  could  be  urged  by  the  Opposition  for  the  coDtein|dated  reform. 
We  are  for  &om  wishing  to  insinuate  that  the  Resident  himself  had  re- 
cooree  to  any  underhand  means  ;  we  pointedly  disclaim  any  such  impu- 
tation. It  was  not  at  all  necessary,  since  his  party  saw  clearly  the  game 
that  was  playing,  and  knew  how  to  act  their  parts  without  being  prompted. 
They  might  hold  outhopfs  to  the  Eumeendars,  that,  if  they  withheld  iheir 
rerenues,  the  Resident  would  be  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  British 
troops  in  coercing  them  r  and  that  the  Nuwaub  would,  consequently,  be 
compelled  to  consent  to  a  more  moderate  asseeunent.  That  such  notions 
prevailed,  la  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  refractory  zumeendars  gene- 
nlly  held  nut  until  a  force  actually  presented  itself  hefi>re  their  fortresses  ; 
aad  then,  seeing  that  it  was  determined  in  good  earnest  to  subdue  them, 
they  usually  offered  no  resiatance,  but  opened  their  gates,  and  yielded  up 
their  guns.  The  greatest  bloodshed  occurred  in  an  affair  conducted  by 
Major  O'Donnel,  detailed  by  himself  at  page  24 :  "  Having  constantly 
observed,"  says  he,  "  that  thetie  refractory  xumecndara,  although  without 
pnipect  of  effectnal  resistance,  generally  wait  in  their  forts  until  the 
assault  is  about  to  take  place,  and  then,  under  cover  of  the  night,  make 
their  eacape  with  impunity,  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
prompt  and  serious  example,  as  likely  to  be  not  only  roost  effectual,  but 
alan  to  tend  to  the  security  of  the  detachment  in  the  end."  For  these 
reasons  he  surrounded  the  fortress,  and  stormed  it  immediately,  so  as  to 
leave  no  time  or  opportunity  to  escape,  and  put  the  whole  garrlson.to  the 
sword,  to  the  number  of  eighty  men.  Immediately  on  the  atorming  party 
having  arrived  at  the  breach,  "  an  attempt  was  made,"  he  says,  "  by  a 
part  of  the  garrison  to  escape  towards  the  jungle,  about  half  a  mile  dia- 
taot;  but  the  cavalry  closing  up  at  the  moment,  cut  off  completely  the 
escape  of  those  who  ventured  on  the  plain  ;  and  /  Aave  the  pleasure  to 
aeqttaiat  you,  that  the  result  was  fuUy  equal  to  my  wishes.  Dy  all  I 
can  learo,  very  few  escaped ;  and  about  eighty  were  killed  in  the  ghurry, 
or  on  the  surrounding  plain."  The  Govemroent  did  not  cordially  join 
with  Major  O'Donnel  in  this  measure ;  however,  according  to  his  account, 
this  sanguinary  execution  had  the  immediate  effect  of  bringing  the  re- 
fractory in  the  surrounding  country  to  submission ;  a  strong  indication 
that  their  contumacy  was  occasioned  by  the  hope  of  impunity,  arising 
from  a  belief  that  the  British  would  not,  and  that  the  Nuwaub  was  too 
weak,  to  aubdne  them. 

By  some  severe  examples,  and  by  razing  almost  all  the  fortrefse* 
thmnghout  the  diatmbed  districts,  as  well  as  compelling  the  zumeendara 
to  sun«iider  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery,  order  was  at  last  in  a  great 
measure  restored.  The  Resident,  however,  did  notceosa  to  urge  a  "  re- 
form" in  the  adminiatratiou,  on  the  ground  that  the  same  evila  were 
ceatinually  liable  to  recur;,  and  that  they  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
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owing  to  a  Vicious  mode  of  collecting  tbe  rereniie.  Ttw  iden  of  refcm, 
(for  we,  too,  ttre  refbnnen  u  well  «■  Col.  Baillic,)  u  *o  Kgraaable  ta  iw, 
that  we  coatd  not  help,  or  the  first  view  of  Uw  Mibject,  oonlullj  wiibiag 
that  he  might  c&ny  his  point  without  any  delay.  While  nadiog  fait  Bany 
(Ugent  rapreseotatioiM  to  the  Nuwaab  to  cooMOt  to  the  '*  nSona,"  we 
felt  iodiguaiit  M  the  latter  for  the  excuu*  and  obetacieahst^^weed  to  it. 
With  the  same'feeliogB,  probably,  many  other*  will  eatK  upon  the  nbject. 
But  it  i«  necewary  W  inquire  carefully  what  ia  thie"  reform"?  lait  aeta< 
ally  improvemeitt  to  ttw  conntry,  or  merely  innoration — a  change  of 
power  and  office  Irom  one  eet  of  people  to  another  ?  The  main  faatniae  of 
Ae  plan  proposed  to  the  Nuwaub  were,  that  his  country  should  be  divided 
into  districts ;  that  the  asseismeDt  of  each  should  be  regulated  by  the 
real  assets,  and  fixed  for  a  term  of  yean,  ((Aree  being  thought  best  for 
the  first  trial ;)  that  the  districts  should  be  intrusted  to  c^cen  of  un- 
doubted character  and  qualifications ;  that  they  should  be  rewarded  by  a 
fixed  salary,  and,  besides,  be  allowed  to  deriTe  a  profit  from  the  inereMed 
productirenexe  of  their  districts  ;  that  the  renters,  ryote,  &c.  should  have 
written  nifragenieatSi  «-ith  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Ooreraraent  in  case 
of  any  oppression.  To  tiiis  the  Nuwaub  replied  (p.  165,) — How  are  the 
real  state  and  resources  of  the  country  to  be  Bscertaloed  ?  How  can  I  find 
out  the  exact  produce  of  erery  estate  and  every  field  ?  And  lastly,  where 
can  I  find  officers  of  undoubted  character  and  qualiGcattons ;  or,  suppos- 
ing them  to  appear  so  when  appointed,  what  security  is  there  that  their 
conduct  may  not  change  7  To  the  last  objection,  at  least,  tbe  Rnident 
had  a  ready  reply :  he  would  undertake  to  find  the  officers  himself  I  ^t 
this  was.  in  fact,  the  Nnwaub's  fiindamental  c4>jecdon  to  the  whole 
scheme.  To  silence  his  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  it,  one  great  ar- 
gument was  used,— that  the  plan  proposed  to  him  had  been  introduced 
into  the  adjacent  territories,  frhich  had  been  ceded  to  the  Company,  and 
had  there  succeeded  in  producing  a  larse  incresse  of  revenue.  The  Nu- 
waub ventured  to  hint  in  reply,  diat  thu  was  a  sign  of  their  having  bo^n 
very  moderately  assessed  at  the  time  they  were  taken  from  him  I  He 
might  have  added,  (had  he  dared,)  that  the  znmeudam,  who,  under  bis 
government,  had  been  a  sort  of  independent  princes,  only  paying  a  mo- 
derate annual  tribnte  in  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  had  been, 
by  the  Company,  driven  into  exile,  or  reduced  to  the  level  of  its  other 
Native  subjects;  their  &milles,  who  formerly  enjoyed  (Mineely  dignity 
and  splendour,  crushed  down  to  the  dust,  and  the  income  that  had  sqp- 
portea  them  absorbed  by  the  Company's  land-tax!  The  increase  of  re- 
venue, so  realised,  is  appealed  to  as  the  test  of  the  pro^>ehty  of  the 
country  1  "  Ubi  solitudinem  facwist,  pacesa  appellant."  Id  1803,  th« 
Governor- General  eongratnlated  the  Company  on  the  "  tranquiUiw  " 
that  generally  prevailed  in  these  distriots,  and  the  "  facility"  with  which 
tbe  revenue  was  realized  ;  a  happy  picture,  indeed,  of  a  cenntiy  whoae 
rajahs  and  mmeendars,  or,  to  use  ^uivalent  phrases,  the  nobility  snd 
gentryj  had  been  put  down  bv  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and  the  pwqde, 
as  proved  before  the  House  of  Commons,  were,  from  the  first,  dissatisfied 
with  our  system  of  government,  and  detested  it  the  more  the  better  they 
became  acquainted  with  it.*  This  is  the  system  to  whidi  CoL  Baillie 
o  assimilate  the  government  of  Oude  I 

>  Vide  Mill,  Vol.  VI.  p.  346. 
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Itcannotnrely  be  nULtter  of  MirpriM,  tfa&ttlM  Nunmbefitaitained  ume 
degree  of  npugoftoce  to  (uch  a  "  refoim."  Indeed,  tha  vei;  vord  "  re- 
form," when  utter«d  by  the  lervaota  of  the  Company,  muat,  we  think, 
have  conveyed  to  his  mind  something  pregnuit  with  the  utmoU  alarm. 
The  firat  reform  Sadut  Alee  ever  knew,  wat,  wben  Lord  Wellesle;  com- 
pelled him  to  diaband  bis  army,  and  eaddled  him  with  a  body  of  Company's 
troops  in  its  stead,  which  he  was  forced  to  pay.  This,  the  Company  a  *er- 
rants  told  him,  was  a  "  military  reform"  1  Next,  be  was  forced  te  yield 
op  more  tfaao  half  his  dominions  to  pay  these  troopi.  ThU  was  a  "finan- 
cial' reform  " !  Lastly,  came  CoL  Baillie,  who  insisted  that  be  should  aa- 
similate  his  revenue  system  to  that  established  in  the  Company's  tai^ 
ritoriee,  give  the  Resident  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  his  offioen, 
and  submit  to  bi*  decision  tbeir  revenue  accounts.  What  could  the  Nu- 
waub  think  but  ihat  this  was  a  "  radical  reform,"  intended  to  annihilaln 
entirely  his  remaining  shred  of  authority  T  Against  this  last  fatal  re- 
formation, whioh  was  to  hare  given  him  the  coup  dt  grace,  the  Nuwaub 
struggled  manfully,  altheugh  evidenlty  in  the  very  agonies  of  dissolution. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  fully  into  (he  details  of  tbe  hopetess 
conflict ;  but  a  few  paiticulars  will  ebaw  how  completely  hia  back  waff-at 
the  wall ;  how  closely  tbe  Resident  had  hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides. 
In  tbe  proclamations,  framed  by  the  Resident,  which  were  to  announce 
tbe  iDtroduotioa  <^  the  new  system,  Col.  Baillie  determined  to  have  it 
expressly  stated,  that  the  new  regime  was  established  "  with  the  advice 
and  concurrence  of  the  British  Government,"  (vide  pp,  199,  203,  &c.) 
thus  openly  and  directly  associating  the  Company  with  the  Nuwauh  in 
die  functions  of  legislation.  To  this  the  Nuwauh  would,  by  no  means, 
consent,  declaring  (p.  213)  what  is  hut  too  obvious:  "  If  these  words  be 
admitted,  (into  the  proclamatieni,)  my  sutyeots  will  immediately  infer 
Ihat  the  remaining  part  of  my  dominions,  like  the  ceded  territory,  has 
been  transfetred  to  the  Honourable  Compnny,  and  that  nothing  remains 
to  me  bat  a  name  ! "  We  see  no  opinion  expressed  officially  by  the  Su- 
preme Government  on  this  sul^ect,  but  cannot- bdp  thinking  that  there 
must  have  been  some  seciet  instructions,  or  private  undeiBtaiiding,  that 
dieir  representative  should  make  these  direct  attempts  at  assuming  the 
reins  of  power.  He  severely  rebukes  tbe  poor  Nuwaub  for  venturing  to 
omit  these  ten  words  in  his  own  proclamation  ;  telling  him  (p.  1  &9)  that 
*'  tbeir  rejection  is  injudicious  ind  unbeoonung ;  more  especially  as  yeur 
Excdlency  mnst  be  aware  that  1  have  already,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
doty,  submitted  to  tbe  Goremor-General  in  Council  a  tnuulalioo  of  the 
documents  in  questitHi ;  aad  in  case  of  their  approval  by  our  Government, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  event,  tbe  r^ection  of  suclt  a  clause  as  this  by  yonr 
Excellency  nun  appear  to  be  iodeticate  in  the  extreme"  I  Highly  pre- 
BumptooDS,  indeed,  iu  the  soverMgn  of  Onde  t»  draw  his  pen  tlirough  a 
line  of  a  proclamation  he  disapproved  of,  when  it  was  drafted  for  jiim  by 
Colonel  Baillie  I 

Another  expedient  of  Colonel  Baillie's  for  setting  aside  tbe  Nuwaub'a 
autboritT,  was  in  regard  to  tbe  capturing  of  "  marauders  "  on  the 
fiontier  between  the  Company's  territories  and  theee  of  tbe  Visier.  TImm 
"  maranders,"  as  they  are  called,  are  the  nobility  ud  gentry  of  tha 
ceded  territory,  who  toon  after  this  bad  been  saJSMl  from  tbe  Nuwaub, 
(as  may  be  seen  by  Mill's  History,)  were  drawn  from  their  homes  by 
the  humane  and  Honourabte  Company's  haycwets.     Some  led  nithin 
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the  Mahratta  Irontier ;  o'th«rs  were  desirous  of  taking  refuge  in  the  re- 
served territory  of  their  natural  Hovereiga,  the  Viner,  where  they  might 
also  have  estates,  or  where  they  hoped  to  find  a  temporary  shelter 
in  the  fortresses  or  jungles  on  the  estates  of  their' kindred.  From  these 
hiding-plnces  and  fastnesses  they  occasionally  returned  to  head  and  stir 
up  their  former  dependants  in  the  ceded  (or  rather  leited)  territory,  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  oppressors.  For  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
these  "  leaders  of  banditti,"  as  he  calls  them.  Colonel  Baillie  proposed 
to  make  the  Company's  troops  pursue  them  into  any  corner  of  the  Vizier's 
dominions,  with  entire  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  his  reserved  territory  were  also  the  Company's  own.  Should  the 
Vizier  prove  disposed  to  compassionate  the  situation  of  these  unhappy 
liigitives  and  exiles,  rather  than  assist  in  hunUng  them  down.  Colonel 
Baillie  proposes,  (pp.300,  301,)  to  proceed  summarily  against  them, 
"  without  any  reference  to  the  Vi/ier,  or  the  local  authority  of  hisaumils." 
Here  also  tho  views  of  the  Resident  were  balked  by  the  disapproval  of 
his  principals  (pp.  302,  303.)  They  resolved  that  the  Nuwaub's  consent 
s^uld  be  asked,  and,  if  possible,  obtained,  before  such  measures  were 
undertaken.  A»  had  been  anticipated,  he  evinced  great  reluctance  to 
the  indiscriminate  surrender  of  these  people  to  destruction ;  an  iudication 
that  he  did  not  regard  them  all  in  the  light  of  common  "  rohbera," 
"  murderers,"  and  "banditti,"  as  Colonel  Baillie  would  persuade  as; 
since  the  Nuwaub  could  have  had  no  rational  motive  for  incnrring  the 
displeasure  of  the  British  Government  by  protecting  such  miscreants. 
He  contended,  nt  first,  that  the  names  and  haunts  of  the  offenders  should 
first  be  reported  to  him,  through  his  aumils,  and  that  then,  his  formal 
consent  being  obtained,  the  British  troops  should  be -authorized  to  appre- 
hend them.  But  this  arraogement  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
the  aumila  were  believed  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  fugidves,  and  the 
British  Government  therefore  determined  that  the  intend^  movements 
of  the  troops  should  not  be  communicated  to  them.  The  Resident 
therefore  demanded  the  Nuwaub's  consent  to  this :  that  whenever  the 
British  miUtary  officers  on  the  frontier  should  ascertain  where  any  fngttire 
had  taken  refiige  in  bis  territory,  they  might  proce(>d  to  apprehend  him 
widtDut  osking  any  specific  permission.  The  Nuwanb  represented,  in 
objection  to  this,  that  (p.  315) — 

"  As  it  was  formeriy  made  generally  known  *  that  the  British  troops 
would  not  be  employed  against  the  public  debtors,  or  refractory  subjects 
of  this'state,  and  consequently  many  zumeendars  in  balance  to  Govem- 
ment'withhold  the  revenue  and  resist  my  authority ;  the  employment  of 
the  British  troops  stationed  in  ray  conntry,  as  now  proposed,  for  appre- 
hending insurgents,  under  direction  of  the  judges  of  the  frontier  districts 
of  the  British  territories,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  British  officers,  wilt 
create  n  general  belief  among  the  people  that  I  possess  no  power  or  ao- 
thority  eren  in  the  execulion  of  such  measures  ss  this,  and  that  1  hare 
transferred  the  whole  nf  my  authority  to  the  English  gentlemen,  lliii 
belief  will  tend  to  multiply  disorders  and  disturbance;  and  a  system  of 
raristance  and  withholding  the  revenues  wilt  be  pursued,  to  the  total 
disregard  of  the  authority  of  my  aumils.  It  is  a  matter  of  surpriae  that 
the   British  tmops,  which,  according  to  treaty,   are  stationed  in  ray 

*  By  the  Reshlent's  menace  to  that  effect,  before  nodecd, 
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country  for  the  sole  puqiOBe  of  presemog  the  tranquillity  of  my  domiaioos, 
should  not  be  employed  for  those  purposes,  but  be  appoiuled  to  seizo 
robbers,  murdeiera,  and  banditti,  who  infest  the  British  territory  alone ; 
and  that  all  the  measures  now  proposed  should  hare  for  their  object 
merely  the  seizure  and  extirpation  of  offetiders  agaiost  that  Government, 
while  no  measure  is  proposed  for  apprehending  and  punishing  those 
■gainst  nine.  I  beg  you  to  consider,  that  while  the  employment  of  your 
troops  for  the  aettlemeut  of  my  country,  ^nd  the  punishment  of  insurgents, 
deiaulters,  and  public  debtors,  is  suspended  ;  and  when  even  the  seizure 
of  ciimiaals  ^^nst  my  Government,  who  find  refuge  in  your  territory, 
is  delayed ;  if  such  measures  which  you  propose  be  adopted  for  the 
seiiure  of  ofiendem  against  the  British  Government,  what  answer  can 
1  males  to  such  a  pniposal  ?  I  am  surprised,  indeed,  beyond  measure,, 
by  this  proposal.  Friendship  and  ami^  demand,  that  the  same  meana 
which  are  employed  against  delinqneots  in  the  British  tenitory,  be  also 
recurred  to  in  nine." 

Such  reciprocity  did  not  accord  at  all  with  the  Company's  notions 
of  juatice.  But  this  wag  replied  to  by  a  letter  from  the  llestdent,  making 
abundant  professions  of  every  readiness  on  his  part  to  afford  the  aid  of 
the  British  troops  in  subduing  and  punishing  tbe  Nuwaub's  refraaory 
subjects,  either  in  his  own  or  the  Company's  territories.  A  letter  waa 
also  despatched  from  the  Supreme  Government,  denying  thata  contrary 
igtention  ever  exieted,  although,  as  before  noticed,  the  Resident  had 
expressly  declared  it,  and  even  been  reproved  for  it.  This  is  undeniable ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  partisans,  if  it  came  to  their  ears,' 
would  take  care  to  make  such  an  intention  generally  known,  as  theNuwaub 
intimates  it  was,  throughout  the  country.  The  Government,  however, 
treats  the  bare  surmise  of  such  an  idea  by  the  Vizier  with  great  indigna- 
tkm,  saying,  (p.  308) — 

"  It  is  matter  of  just  offence  to  the  British  Government,  that  the 
Vizier  has  withhold  his  consent  on  the  plea,  or  rather  the  unfounded 
impvlation,  of  a  declared  design  on  our  part  to  refuse  tbe  aid  of  our 
troops  in  the  execution  of  the  services  prescribed  by  the  stipulations  of 
existing  engagements,  and  of  our  declining  to  employ  a  military,  force 
for  the  coercion  of  debtors  and  defaulters,  which  forms  no  part  of  the 
obligation  imposed  on  the  British  Government  by  these  engagements." 

lliose  who  penned  this  assertion,  little  thought  that  its  refutation  by 
their  own  authentic  documents  would  one  day  be  published  in  the  samo 
volumo.  The  spirit  of  the  treaty  was,  that  the  British  troops  should  sup- 
fiy  the  want  of  the  Nuwaub's  own  army,  which  the  Compaoy  wre«ted 
from  him.  Let  comtnon  sense  judge,  then,  whether  the  realization  of  the 
public  revenues  was  not  one  of  its  principal  objects  ?  [t  was  now  re- 
solved, that  if  the  Nuwaub  did  not  give  his  consent  for  the  British  troops 
to  have  &ee  ingress  into  his  territories  in  pursuit  of  offenders,  without  any 
reference  to  his  authority,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  the  Com- 
pany's owd,  the  measure  should  be  taken  in  defiance  of  his  wishes.  When 
he  found  that  this  was  Lord  Minto's  final  resolution,  he  declared  that 
"  he  was  helpless;"  that  is,  must  submit  to  necessity.  Agaiu,  says  the 
Resideitt,  addressing  his  Lqrdship  (p.  390):  "  He  commenced  another 
[utifiil  complaint,  and  deplored,  in  a  manner  unmanly  and  unbecoming, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  ; 
iiawillin^,  as  he  was  unable,  to  contend  with  your  Lordship  on  any 
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point,  and  ;vt  incftpable  of  recanciling  to  his  feeUnga  tbe  i 
which  yoar  Lordship  bad  vropoced."  And  afterwudi,  at  tbe  mme  con- 
ference,  tbe  Resident  contmueB  ;  "  He  begged  me  to  decide  for  him,  aa 
a  friend,  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  this  occauon.  He  wanted 
nothing  but  information  of  the  measureii  proposed,  before  they  should  be 
carried  into  execution  ;  even  ifae  names  of  the  ofiendere  to  be  seized,  and 
the  places  of  their  auppoeed  concealment,  would  suffice,  and  he  would' 
pledge  himself  never  to  make  them  known  under  any  circumstances 
whaterer."  It  was  accordingly  conceded,  that  the  Resident  should  obtain 
from  the  ma^strates,  and  pre«Qt  to  hia  Excellency,  general  lists  of  the 
Danes  of  the  fTigitives,  in  the  sereraJ  districts,  whose  apprehension  was 
to  be  required  before  the  moTement  of  tbe  troops  for  that  purpose  should 
take  place.  It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  that  the  same  GoTemment  which 
demanded  this  bb  a  right  of  a  Prince  who  happened  to  be  at  its  mercy, 
waa  ready  to  go  to  war  with  tbe  Burmese  Emperor  for  requiring  the 
same  justice;  and  that  it  positively  refused  to  surrender  tbe  rebels  and 
traitors  against  hia  authority,  who  tobk  refuge  in  Chittagong;  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  afforded  the  notorious  Kingberring,  and  his  ganga  of  free- 
booters, shelter  and  protection  for  many  years. 

Another  encroachment  on  the  Nowaub's  authority  ta  reoorded  by  the 
Resident  at  page  338,  where  he  tells  the  \^iier,  with  regard  to  one  of 
his  prot^es,  Hyder  Buksh  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  I 
frankly  declared  to  your  Excellency  my  icaolution  of  employing  a  Mr- 
Tant  of  my  own  own,"  [according  to  other  accounts,  an  escort  of  sepoys,]' 
"  to  pass  him  (Hyder)  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city,  if  your  Excellency 
should  persist  in  refuatag  to  permit  him  to  depart  to  his  home  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  territories,  or  to  show  some  good  cause  for  hts 
detentioB."  In  this,  again,  the  Resident's  superiors  told  him  to  pull  in 
his  horns ;  that  they  did  not  consider  Hyder  Buksh  as  one  of  their'  sub- 
jects ;  and  if  he  had  been  bo,  that  the  menace  used  by  CoI<Hiel  BiuUie  to 
the  Vitier  was  unwarrantable  (pp.  347,  348,  349). 

These  negotiations  were  carried  on  partly  by  lettem,  partly  by  con- 
ferences, between  the  Resident  and  the  Vitier.  In  tbe  written  contro- 
rersy,  the  Vizier  has  usually  the  best  of  the  argument ;  but  in  the  verbal 
part  of  it,  where  his  opponent  is  his  own  reporter,  (like  tbe  Bombay  bai^ 
riste^^  in  their  altercations  with  the  judges,)  the  Resident  excels  in  logic 
and  eloquence!  Our  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  theee  pictures,  is,  we 
confees,  consideraUy  shaken  by  the  consideration  of  who  was  the  painter. 
It  is  easy  for  the  man  to  represent  hisopponent  (u  a  tiger,  and  that  tiger 
as  beaten.  Had  the  Nuwaub  held  the  pen  or  pencil,  the  caee  would 
have  assumed  an  appearance-  considerably  different.  But  even  takjog' 
Colonel  Baitlie's  own  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  clear  that  his  conduct  to 
the  Nttwanhwas  overbearing  in  the  extreme.  Besides  addrestlng  to  him 
lettersof  the  most  reproachful  tenor,  he  was  cuntinnally  giving  him  lec- 
tures enough  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  Job;  pii^rting,  that  his  i^stem 
of  government  waa  grossly  oppressive,  his  treatment  of  his  subjects  cruel 
^and  unjust ;  the  reasons  he  assigned  for  delaying  reform,  false  and  tri- 
Tolous  pretexts  ;  his  condact,  on  tbe  whole,  failhleaa  and  tmgrateful  to 
the  Britieh  Government,  add  in  violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
states.  At  Imt,  in  January  1813,  thepatience  of  Sadut  Alee  was  com- 
pletely exhausted ;  and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Miuto,  (p.  331.) 
daoiatiAg  that  the  indigoities  heaped  upon  him  bj-  the  Reudent,  bad  ran- 
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dcnd  hit  utusrion  wbt^Iy  intoler^de  ;  tb&t  he  interfered  vith  hii  tmuse- 
menti,  hj  prerenting  him  from  foiiig  on  a  huDting  excurnOD  when  ha 
wiibed  it;  that  with  regard  to  certain  litigationa  that  had  ariseD,  the 
Rnident  had  aammed  a  right  to  aettle  tbem  without  hia  conieat,  and 
would  put  the  putia  fnrcibty  in  paaaeatioa  of  the  disputed  property  by 
the  aid  of  the  Company'a  aepoy* ;  in  a  word,  that  he  had  given  him  to 
ludentaiid,  that,  unlcM  he  yielded  implicit  mbnuMion  to  hia  wishes,  it 
mold  be  nec«Mary  to"  remove  the  'reil"(p.  338);  that  is,  ahow  the  world 
he  wa«  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hnnda  of  the  Company,  and  must  more  aa 
the  Resident  polled  the  ■iringa.  In  this  desperate  extremity,  Sadut  Alee 
had  recotirae  to  hia  old  expedient,  when  ahrinking  under  the  graip  of 
Lord  Wellealey,— he  besought  permiaeion  to  tmvel.  On  the  former  occa* 
aian  he  wished  to  go  on  a  pitgrimage,  that  his  eyea  might  not  hehold  the 
^Dominy  of  hi(  family  among  hig  people;  at  present,  ha  intimatea  the 
•ama  centiments  to  Lord  Minto,  saying : 

"  The  wish  of  the  Resident  ia  now  to  settle  all  mattera  in  hia  own  way, 
aad  merely  apprise  me  of  the  settlement ;  but  your  well-wisher  will  never 
Goaaent  to  thia  ;  and  mattera  have  come  to  luch  a  pitch,  that  my  state- 
menta  are  falsified  in  every  case,  and  the  assertions  of  otben  are  be? 
lieved,  which  is  extremely  distressing  and  disagreeable  to  me. 

"  I  can  never  reconcile  myaelf  tu  the  idea  of  aiguroent  and  allarcation 
with  the  Resident  on  every  point  that  occura ;  for  I  consider  this  to  be 
loOlly  beyond  iny  power;  and  I  never  expected  such  proccediags  ^m 
any  Resident  at  my  court.  Therefore,  leeiDg  all  those  cinnunstancee,  I 
am  greatly  distressed  ;  and  considering  it  for  my  advantage  to  remove 
from  hence,  t  am  induced  to  solicit  your  Lordship's  permiwion  to  my 
trarelling,  and  I  await  your  anewer  to  this  letter.  Hitherto  matters  have 
been  carried  on  through  yonr  Lordship's  kindness  alone ;  but  now,  if  the 
teil  is  to  be  removed,  yonr  well-wisher  can  do  nothing." 

In  answer  to  thia  complaint,  the  Resident  exhibited  >  counter-state- 
ment, explaining  away  some  parts,  but  not  at  aU  removing  the  impresT 
Hon  that  tlie  general  tone  of  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  dictator.  As  it  is 
often  bettcc  policy  to  become  the  aggressor  than  stand  simply  on  the  de- 
fensive, foe  now,  in  his  turn,  brought  forward  a  charge,  wbiGh  it  appears 
he  had  long  treasured  up,  against  the  Vizier,  of  certain  deviations  from 
politencu'  in  the  style  of  his  correspondence.  The  principal  was,  the  ug« 
of  the  word  thookia,  (mandate  or  rescript,)  to  signify  the  Vizier's  letters 
to  (he  Resident ;  the  placing  of  the  date  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the  top 
of  the  paper ;  and  the  omission  of  the  word  laAeb  in  the  address.  These 
weighty  natters  being  referred  to  Mr.  Monclton,  the  Persian  Secretary, 
he  reported  that,  as  to  the  language  employed,  nearly  the  present  form 
of  correspondence  was  established  so  &r  back  as  1801,  and  bad  accord- 
in^y  been  acquiesced  in  by  no  less  than  three  Residents,  Colonel  Scott, 
Coloael  Collins,  and  hitherto  by  Cglonel  Baillie  himself;  that  the  date 
had  been  placed  at  the  bottom  from  a  period  still  farther  back,  namely, 
in  the  last  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lumaden,  who  preceded  Colonel  Scott  as 
Resident ;  and  that  "  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  omisaioB  of  tlie  word 
Mkeb  in  a  case  wha«  the  person  addressed,  as  in  the  case  of  M^or 
Baillie,  posseases  rievated  Oriental  titles,  can  be  considered  as  any  dis- 
remect." 

The  Government,  as  might  have  been  expected,  decided  the  question 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  Reaideut.     To  gtAti^  biia,  they  iatiinated  t« 
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the  NuwBub,  that  he  mmt  rereri.  to  the  styla  of  wridng  used  in  the  last 
century,  in  ad dressiag  Major  BaiUie,  Eaquire,  Refiident  Buliadoor  Saheb.* 
But  ID  regard  to  his  complaints  of  the  Reiidcnt,  thef  did  not  admit  them 
to  have  any  fouodatioii.  Yet,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  honest  and 
impartial  decision,  these  Papers  prove  that,  in  regard  to  the  principal 
ground  of  complaint,  the  threat  of  defiance  held  out  to  the  Viiiec,  u  to 
the  forcible  removal  of  Hjder  Buksh,  the  Government  expreasi/  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  Resident.  (See  pp.  346,  347,  348.)  thtj 
had  equally  disapproved  of  his  intention  of  disregard ing,  from  the  first, 
the  Vixier's  authority  in  the  mode  of  capturing  of  "  marauders"  on  the 
frontier,  (vide  p.  302,)  and  in  threatening  to  withdraw  from  him  the  aid 
of  tlie  Company's  troops  in  the  collection  of  bis  revenues.  Nottvithstand- 
ing,  it  was  now  formally  decided  that  the  Nuwaab  had  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint whatever  I  .This  decision  seems  to  have  completely  broken  his 
spirit,  for  we  Gnd  him  then  making  submissions  so  humiliating  and  u  un- 
reasonable, that  it  is  surprising  the  British  Government  did  not  hlush  to 
accept  of  them.     For  instance,  the  following  is  recorded  at  page  399  : — 

"  it  was  settled,  that  on  every  future  occasion  of  suoh  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings as  those  od  the  part  of  his  Excellency's  aumils,  or  of  the  seinire 
of  any  part  of  the  proper ti/  of  a  (Company's)  iepoy  oniahateter  pre- 
text ;  tiie  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  on  oath  to  the  extent  or  value  of  his 
property  seized,  VBithimt  any  ipecification  of  the  artides,  or  tettimony 
ofwitnesiet  on  his  behalf,  shall  be  received  as  proof  against  the  aumi), 
who  shall  be  immediately  compelled  to  repay,  the  amount  of  the  sepoy's 
loss  to  the  fiill  extent  of  his  declaration."     (Hear,  hear,  hear  1) 

A  whole  army  of  plaintiffs  in  a  country,  who  may  obtain  property  to 
any  extent,  each  having  umply  to  make  oath,  that  the  value  of  a  hun- 
dred rupees,  a  thousand  rupees,  or  ten  thousand  rgpees,  bas  been  taken 
from  him  by  an  aumil !  That  oath,  then,  was  as  good  as  an  accepted  IhU 
to  any  reqnired  amount.  It  would  pnezle  Colonel  Baillie  to  point  out  so 
high  a  premium  tendered  for  the  commisdon  of  perjury  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  again  stated,  in  reference  to  the  same  case  which 
produced  the  above  arrangements,  (that  of  Mai  Tewaree,  a  naick  in  the 
Company's  Service) :  "  Theaumil  or  deputy  aumil,  (says  the  Reudeot,  p. 
539,)  by  whom  Mai  Tewaree  was  imprisoned  or  plundered,  has  been  dis- 
misaed  from  the  Vizier's  employment;  and  the  Vizier  is  now  [deased  to 
ai^e,  that  the  power  of  doiugjustice  to  Mai  Tewaree  is  entirely  out  of 
his  hands.  '  For,'  says  his  Excellency,  '  I  did  not  plunder  Mai  Te- 
waree, and  wh^  should  I  be  required  to  compensate  hu  loss  ?  Let  him 
Eeek  his  redress  from  Imrit  Loll,  (the  displaced  aumil,)  in  whom  I,  or  my 
Govemment,  have  no  farther  concern."  This  b  then  contrasted  with 
the  promise  before  given,  that  when  "  he  (Mai  Tewaree)  should  attend 
and  make  oath  to  his  losses,  his  property,  or  the  value  of  it,  should  b« 
restored."  The  Resident  hence  infers,  that  the  Nuwaub  was  bonnd  to 
make  good  whatever  loss  had  been  occasioned  h^  one  of  his  serranta: 
Does  the  Honourable  Company  act  up  to  this  pnncijJe  ?  Doea  it  even 
dismiss  iis  servants  (aa  the  Nuwaub  did)  when  guilty  of  oppression,  to 
afford  the  injured,  whom  they  have  nnjustly  banidied  and  plundered,'  an 
opportunity  of  demooding  legal  redress?  -It  is  clear  bmn  die  above, 
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that  the  oMh  of  a  wpoy,  that  he  had  lost  property  by  the  Nuwaub'a  offi- 
cera,  Via  to  be  held  equivalent  by  Colonel  Baillie  to  An  order  on  the  Nu- 
waub'a exchequer.  Will  the  Campaoy  attend  to  such  claims  even  when 
they  can  be  prored  by  the  oaths  of  a.  score  of  witnesses  instead  of  the 
simple  attMtotion  of  the  plaintiff  7 

In  this  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  Alee  Nuckee  Khan,  the  Resident's 
moonshee,  and  others,  all  that  the  Nunaub  contended  for  was,  that  the 
laws  and  usa^tes  of  the  country  shoald  be  allowed  to  take  their  course. 
But  the  Resident  considered  those  under  his  protection  either  as  subjects 
of  the  Company,  or  his  own  personal  adherents,  entitled  to  bo  set  above 
the  common  law,  and  to  have  their  wrongs  righted  either  directly  by  his 
own  judgment,  or  arbitrators  appointed  by  him,  or  by  reference  to  the 
decisioa  of  the  Supreme  Govemment ;  becanse  he  considered  the 
courts  na  too  corrupt  or  subservient  to  the  prince,  or  the  laws  too  tyranni- 
cal to  be  tolerated.  Ifthe  judicial  establishments  were  so  totally  defec- 
tive and  worthless,  here,  is  our  estimation,  ought  his  reforms  to  hare 
begun,  rather  than  in  the  revenue  system. 

la  regard  to  this  great  question  of  reform,  the  Reudent  continnally 
argued,  that  tlie  Nuwavb,  in  resisting  or  delaying  it,  wzb  acting  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  But  we  shall  just  observe,  that  though  the  trea^  sti- 
polated  that  he  should  introduce  a  reform  in  hie  administration,  the  par- 
dcnlar  form  of  it  vraa  not  specified.  It  was,  however,  expressly  said, 
that  this  reform,  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be,  should  "  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Nuwaub's  own  officers,"  which  certainly  meant,  if  it 
meant  anything  at  all,  that  they  were  to  be  persons  chosen  and  appointed 
by  himself.  Colonel  Baillie,  however,  proposed  a  reform  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  persons  whom  he  was  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing ;  and 
because  the  Nuwaub  rejected  this,  he  accused  him  of  a  breach  of  treaty. 
It  ratber  appears  to  us  that  the  autborof  the  proposition  was  himself  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  treaty.  At  page  179,  the  Nuwaub  states  his  objections  in 
these  words: — "  It  is  obvious  that  the  selection  and  a[^intment,  or  re- 
jection of  the  aumeens,  would  proceed  under  your  authority,  and  that  I 
should'  have  no  farther  power  nor  authority  in  the  matter,  but  merely 
tboae  of  informing  you  and  requiring  your  consent ;  and  this  circum- 
stance being  genertJly  known,  not  one  of  the  aumeens  would  be  obe- 
dieot  to  my  orders,  nor  regard  my  authority."  In  other  words,  they 
would  not  be  his  officers,  but  those  of  Colonel  Baillie.  This  unanswer- 
able objection  was  urged  in  March  1811  ;  yet  so  late  as  September 
1813,  two  years  and  a  half  aflerwarda,  we  find  (p.  541)  tliat  nothing 
had  been  done  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that  the  "  re- 
formed system  was  to  place  the  power  of  assessment  of  his  revenue  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government  or  its  representative."  This,  it  is 
stated,  was  in  reality  his  principal  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  reform ;  and  not  any  objection  to  its  principle,  or  even  to  the  general 
outline  of  (he  plan  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Govemment,  but  it  was 
founded  on  an  article  in  the  agreement  between  his  Excellency  and  the 
Resident,  given  at  p.  183,  which  does  indeed  seem  to  admit  fairly  of  the 
construction  the  Nuwaub  here  puts  upon  it.  These  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  being  at  last  explained  away  and  abandoned  by  the 
Resident,  his  Excellency  consented  to  the  proposed  reform  (seep.  SlI) 
towards  the  end  of  September  1813.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
immediately  before  Lord  Haetiiigs  assumed  the  reini  of  GorcmrneDt. 
OriMMt  Htndd,  I'M.  7.  Z 
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About  the  begioaiog  of  December,  the  Vizlar  utiuUl;  nominated  ku- 
meens,  with  aalariea  of  fifty  rupees  &  month,  to  proceed  to  certain  diatncta 
in  execution  of  the  new  plan  ;  but  the  Resident  objected  to  this  measure, 
£ret,  on  the  ground  that  the  pereous  appointed  were  not  to  hia  taiis&c- 
tioD ;  secondly,  that  their  salariea  ought  to  be  fire  timea  as  large ;  thirdly,, 
that  he  had  not  seen  their  instructions,  (p.  5780  To  which  the  Viaier 
replied,  that  the  instructions  were  drawn  up  in  the  terms  which  the- 
Resident  had  formerly  adviaed  ;  but  as  the  Resident  objected  tn  the  per- 
sons, they  had  been  recalled.  The  Nuwaub's  reason  for  so  doing, 
that  he  considered  this  a  renewal  of  the  Resident's  attempts  to  encroach 
on  his  authoiity,  is  stated  at  page  583:  "  As  to  informing  you,  (he 
writes  to  him,)  or  asking  you  what  aumeeos  should  be  deputed,  or  who 
^uld  not  be  deputed,  or  any  other  matter  of  detail,  I  had  long  ago  ex- 
pressly declined  to  make  any  such  communications."  The  Resident, 
however,  attributed  both  the  deputation  of  the  anmeens  and  the  recalling 
of  them  to  &  deajgn  of  eroding  the  proposed  reform,  and  so  repreaented 
it  to  his  GovernmenL  Adopting  his  view  of  the  sul^ect,  Lord  Hastings 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Vizier,  (p.  679,)  dated  January  7th,  1814, 
urging  him  in  the  most  solemn  inanoer  not  to  harbour  the  intention  of 
abandoning  the  reform,  and  warning  him  that  such  a  course  would  be  his 
ruin.  To  this  the  Viiier  replied,  (p.  606,)  protesting  most  solemnly  that 
he  had  no  such  intention,  stating  that  the  measure  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect  by  degrees;  that  he  had  begun  hy  deputing  aumeeos  to  tbe 
districts  of  his  dominions  that  most  of  all  requir^  settlement;  bat  fur- 
ther pn^^ss  was  interrupted  by  dificussions  raised  by  the  Reaideot  sub- 
rersive  of  his  authority. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  circumstances.  Lord  Hastings  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  specific  plan  of  reform, "  hitherto  prrased  on 
his  Excellency  fruitlessly,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  actual 
compulsion,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  present  relatiops  between  the  two 
states.  The  latter  alternative  was  ia  be  aToided ;  and  in  case  of  a  reluc- 
tant assent  being  extorted  from  the  Viiier  by  menaces,  the  plan  might 
be  easily  frustrated  by  the  Viuer  in  detail.  Hence  a  plan  of  inferior 
merits,  with  his  cordial  concurrence,  might  lead,  it  was  thought,  to  much 
happier  results.  It  waa  therefore  resolved  to  give  the  Vizier  the  option  of 
originaung  or  methodising  with  the  Resident  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  he 
might  think  preferable.  This  was  communicated  to  hie  Excellency  M  a 
conference,  on  the  .'ith  of  May ;  at  which  period  he  complained  of  severe 
indisposition,  which  obliged  the  Resident  to  shorten  the  interview  Id 
a.  letter  dated  next  day,  (p.  612,)  Colonel  Baillie  repre«nted  this  indis- 
position as  a  pretext  of  his  Excellency  to  suspend  all  business  with  him 
till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hastings,  who  was  then  proceeding  up  the  country 
on  account  of  the  Nepaul  war.  On  the  Utb  of  July,  however,  the 
Viiier's  earthly  cares  were  at  an  end. 

This,  therefore,  appears  a  convenient  resting-place  for  iaterrupting 
our  narrative  of  the  principal  transactions  in  Oude,  the  detuls  of 
which  are  scattered  over  the  first  600  pages  of  these  Papeia.  W« 
regret  that  the  great  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  exteadod, 
dMs  not  admit  of  our  entering  at  present  on  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Tolume,  which,  as  it  contains  the  discussions  between  Lord 
Hastings  and  Cidoael  Baillie  regarding  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  removal  of  the  Utter  &om  office,  is  far  more  ktenatii^  than  the 
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We  iball  therefore  derote  to  it  &e  large  a  portion  of  our 
•|woe  upoMible  ID  the  eBsuins  Number.  Weroay  li«rebneflyitatQ,that 
ColoBel  fieiUie  attributes  the  Nuwaub'i  oppoaition  to  the  reform  chiefly  to 
the  bad  advice  of  one  of  his  Bervante,  Hukeem  Mehdee,  and  Utterly  to 
the  ht^jee  held  out  by  certain  iolriguera,  who  obtained  private  information 
that  the  new  Governor- General  was  not  disposed  to  compel  him  to  ieiry 
it  into  effect.  Lord  Hastings,  on  the  contrary,  appeal*  to  the  KroDB;  lat- 
ter he  addmned  to  the  Nuwaub  urging  the  reform  ;  treats  as  an  absurdity 
the  idea  that  he  would  privately  countermand  what  of  his  own  option  he 
pabCdy  comiBanded  ;  attributes  the  Nuwaub'g  original  opposition  to  re- 
form to  tte  real  difficulties  and  objection*  he  saw  attaching  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  to  the  suspicion  generated  in  his  mind  that  Cdonel  Baillio  bad 
personal  objects  in  urging  it ;  as  in  several  important  matters,  particn- 
larly  in  the  share  of  the  patronage  demanded,  lie  saw  that  the  Resident 
did  not  obtain  the  support  of  his  own  Government.  Upon  the  whole, 
Lwd  Hastings  was  so  satisfied  diat  Colonel  Baillie  had  rendered  himself 
peiftctly  obnoxious  to  the  Nuwaub  by  his  mode  of  lording  it  over  him, 
that  if  die  latter  bad  not  died  unexpectedly,  the  Resident  was  to  hare 
be«n  remond.  Colonel  Baillie  attributes  the  opposition  he  experienced 
«Mircly  to  hit  virtuous  asndui^  in  the  great  cause  of  refenn.  Here 
tbey  join  ismu. 


IHUOaTALITY.' 

I. 

Round  na,  o'er  uf,  is  there  aught 
Which  can  (ill  our  highest  thought ; 
Aught  which  nay  deserve  to  be 
Wiih  our  noblest  aims  inwrought  T 
Yes ! — ^tis  Immottality  I 

H. 
Is  there,  when  Uie  waters  roll 
Of  affliction  o'er  the  sou), — 
Is  there  sught,  whose  energy 
Can  that  rolling  lido  control  ? 
Yes  1 — 'tis  Immorlalily ! 

III. 
Wliithet  may  the  soul  repair. 
When  the  Mast  of  worldly  care 
Snaps  the  flower  and  bli^us  the  tree? 
Where  is  comfort?— Tell  me  where.— 
lis  in  Immonalityl 


■  From  Mr.  Bowriog'i  recent  Volume,  quoted  In  our  last. 
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VALim  OF  Latin  as  a  mivdium  of  general  communication, 

AND  IMPERFECTION  OF  THU  PIIKSENT  MODE  OF 
TEACHING  IT.' 
In  the  Lktln,  we  an  already  provided  with  a  medium  of  commtmicft- 
tion,  and  of  repositories  of  matters  of  frequent  reference  accessible  to  all 
nations;  a  thing  whicli,  being  highly  useful  in  itself,  is  the  more  (o  be 
piixed,  as  it  could  not  hare  been  supplied  by  design,  Tvith  any  exertions 
or  ingenuity ;  and,  with  an  excellent  code  of  technical  terms,  well  cal- 
culated for  defining  the  various  objects  of  the  sciences  in  their  present 
state,  which  could  not,  without  much  difficulty  and  a  long  course  of  prac- 
tice, be  replaced  by  others  formed  frnm  the  vernacular  tongnes,  but  will 
eauly  be  augmented  or  varied  by  additional  words,  adopted  in  the  same 
manner  to  suit  new  objects  as  they  shall  arise. 

For  these  reasons,  it  appears  that  the  disuse  of  Latin,  which  has 
£>r'  some  time  been  gaining  ground,  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  we 
earneetlj  recommend  that  every  person  should  employ  it  who  pub- 
lishes any  descriptive  work  on  natural  history  ;  also,  that  all  persons  of 
liberal  education,  but  especially  those  who  cultivate  any  branch  of  that 
science,  should  not  fail  to  prosecute  the  study  of  that  language  (o  such  a 
degree,  at  least,  as  to  understand  it  readily,  and  to  write  it  uith  tolerable 
eaee.  To  this  has  been  objected,  tliat  tiie  attainment  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  it  requires  so  much  time  and  labour,  tlmt  few  people  have 
opportunities  of  accomplishing  it,  and,  consequently,  that  the  use  of  it  in 
works  on  those  subjects  would  not  only,  in  many  cases,  greatly  add  to  the 
labour  necessary  for  composing  them,  but  also  would  give  riee  to  mnny 
pniductions  of  an  incorrect  or  barbarous  style.  The  6rst  of  these  objec- 
tions would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  removed  by  the  practice  itself ;  for 
people  would  become  familar  With  the  laiiguage  from  constant  habit,  and 
would  come  to  ap[dy  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  which  that  alone  can 
aSord,  and  which  would  seem  wonderful  to  those  who  have  ciiltivaled  it 
only  as  a  study,  without  reducing  it  to  frequent  practice.  An  improved 
method  of  teaching,  of  which  we  will  speak  preeently,  would  also  tend 
greatly  to  obviate  all  difficulty  on  this  head.  The  next  objection  appears 
So  be  of  little  moment.  A  Iivi6g  language,  it  is  true,  may  be  de- 
based and  corrupted  by  bad  authors ;  and  bulty  expressions  may,  by 
being  frequently  introduced  from  igoiHaoce  or  want  of  judgment,  cotse 
tobe  established  in  general  use;  to  which,  more  than  to  the  introduction  of 
improvements,  the  changes  which  are  always  going  on  in  living  languages 
may  be  ascribed.  But  the  case  is  not  so  with  a  dead  language.  On  it 
the  errors  of  ignorance,  the  affectations  of  vanity,  and  the  vagaries  of 
&fiIiion,  cannot  make  any  imprepsion :  they  all  vanish  under  the  per- 
fMual  recurrence  which  is  had  to  the  immutable  examples  of  •antiquity, 
as  standards  of  imitation  and  correction.  If  any  one  put  forth  a  techni- 
cal work  in  Latin,  though  the  language  be  faulty,  all  his  purpoaes  will 
nevertheless  be  attained,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  its  betng  ac- 
cessible to  all  nations,  provided  it  be  not  bo  defective  as  to  be  misunder- 
stood; and  no  farther  inconvenience  will  arise  from'  the  inaccuracies  of 
.  the  style,  than  its  being  laughed  at  by  the  reviewers  and  other  critic* ; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  this  great  benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  author 
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ud  his  readen,  that  hoth  will,  b>  the  additional  practice,  be  acquiring 
facility  and  e.ipertQeBS  in  the  use  of  the  language ;  and  the  ioaccdracies 
.  will  be  subject  to  future  correction  from  the  remarks  of  thoeesaiD'e  critics, 
guided  by  the  nerer-failing  classical  raodfels. 

Haviug  said  so  much  in  recommendation  of  the  more  frequent  use  of 
Latin,  we  will  add  a  few  observations  on  the  mode  of  teaching  it,  bein^ 
persuaded  tliat  the  practice  which  is  generally  folloived  in  this  country  is 
extremely  faulty  ;  of  which  there  seems  to  be  ample  proof  io  the  great 
dtiGcieucy  still  to  be  found  among  persons  of  genteel  education  in  the 
cumoiaod  of  that  language,  notwithetauding  the  great  expense  of  time, 
labour,  and  money,  which  is  bestowed  upon  it  in  their  youlJi ;  and  we  have 
long  wondered  exceedingly  at  the  determined  adhereuce  to  old  and  inef- 
ficient plans  which  is  maintained  in  the  schools,  at  a.  time  when  im- 
proremenls  in  all  other  arts  and  sciences  are  daily  introduced,  and  are 
advancing  with  a  rapidity,  and  with  a  degree  of  benefit  to  society,  unex- 
ampled in  former  a^.  The  newspapers,  indeed,  teem  with  advertise- 
ments of  new  systeins  of  leacliiog.  With  (he  merits  of  these  wo  are  un- 
acquainted ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  worse  than  those  in 
gooeral  use ;  in  which,  however,  they  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  led  to 
any  alleradon.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  enter  much  into  the 
detail  of  particulars ;  but  we  will  state  a  tew  points  which  appear  chiefiy 
to  be  erroaeouB.  Practice,  by  means  of  which  alone  we  first  acquire  our 
native  tongue,  is  also  the  great  groundwork  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
all  others  ;  grammar  being  merely  an  adventitious  aid  in  tlie  attainment 
of  tlie  latter,  and  in  the  correction' of  the  former,  s»  as  to  reduce  it  to  one 
uniform  standard.  Accordbgly,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has 
been  found  from  experience,  in  the  teachicig  of  all  the  living  languages, 
that  the  pupihi  make  the  greatest  progress  by  means  of  the  constant  read  - 
ing,  repeating,  and  hearing  of  sentences  and  phrases  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, andof  practising  the  readingaod  speaking  of  the  languages  gene- 
rally, as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  Eucb  a  alight  knowledee  uf  them  as 
will  enable  them  to  do  so,  even  in  a  very  imperfect  way.  This  being  the 
main  stream,  as  it  were,  of  instruction,  the  rules  of  grammar,  with  the 
inflections  of  words,  are  gradually  brought  in  as  aK&istants,  ui  such  a  mo- 
derate  d^ree  as  to  perform  that  ofiice  without  too  much  burdening  the 
memoij,  or  disguitbg  the  tuind,  bv  overchai^ng  it  with  rules  and  tech- 
nical terms,  which  are  uniutelligiblc  to  the  learner  before  occasions  occur 
of  applying  them  to  use.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  young  [lersons 
usually  advance  rapidly  in  the  attainment  of  all  the  living  languages; 
being  soon  capable  of  understanding  them,  and  of  speaking  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  themselves  understood,  though  expressing  themselves 
.imperfectly.  As  they  advance  fniiher,  their  daily  practice,  aided  ni)d 
corrected  by  constant  reference  to  grammar,  gradually  o 


d^ciencies  j  aud,  in  a  very  short  time,  in  comparison  to  that  usually  de- 
Toted  to  the  acquisition  of  Latin,  tliey  can  read  and  speak  the  language 
with  ease  and  fluency.  Hence  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  modem 
languages  are  much  more  easily  to  be  acquired  tlian  Latin  or  Greek  ; 
though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  them  would  be  found  to  be 
lets  ao  if  the  mode  of  teaching  were  the  same.  In  the  teaching  of  Latin, 
Um  mode  of  proceeding  is  completely  the  reverse  of  that  which  we  have 
been  dncribiiig.  From  the  begii^oing,  and  throughout  the  progrest,  the 
.chief  talk  of  the  pupil  is  to  commit  to  memoiy  a  vait  num her  of  imcon- 
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nected  worda  and  of  rules,  vhicti,  from  hia  percelviog  but  obscniely,  or  not 
at  all,  their  use  aud  application  wem  to  him  lot&Ilj  uume&nin^ ;  while  the 
practice  of  reading  it  but  acanty,  that  of  learolog  abort  sentences  or  phiasea 
of  cominoD  occurrence  still  more  so,  or  altt^ether  omitted,  and  that  of  speak- 
log  entirely  neglected.  GrammaT  is  constaotiy  the  primary  object  that  is  kept 
in  view  ;  and  the  great  and  manifest  utility  which  would  be  derived  from 
it,  under  judicious  management,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  smothered  by  the 
sveraion  and  disgust  which  follow  the  superabundant  and  premature  labour 
devoted  to  it.  The  gmmmatical  books  of  Latin,  t4xi,  appear  to  us  to  be 
injudiciously  constructed  ;  and,  in  this  particular,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
improvement  has  token  place  for  a  century;  for  those  most  generally  in 
use  in  England  are  not  more  simple  in  their  arrangement,  or  more  per- 
spicuous to  the  capacities  of  youth,  than  the  rudiments  and  inttitiitiom 
of  Ruddiman,  which  were  published,  we  suppose,  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
though  in  the  Greek  grammars  we  admit  that  there  has  been  much  im- 
provement within  that  period.  There  are  £ew,  if  any,  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mars that  are  well  calculated  to  assist  in  that  method  of  teaching  fdk)W- 
ed  in  living  languages  which  we  hare  been  recommending,  thoogh  many 
of  them  are  well  enough  adapted  to  the  existing  practice.  Tlioogh  the 
rules  are  generally  good,  roost  of  them  are  of  litde  use  in  the  eariy  stage* 
of  the  study ;  and  at  more  advanced  periods,  when  the  mind  is  capable  of 
thoroughly  comprehending  them  and  of  applying  them  to  use,  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  derived  ^m  committing  them  verbatim  to  memory,  as 
they  will  be  aufficientiy  remembered,  without  any  exertion,  afbr  their 
principles  have  been  once  well  understood,  and  cooJrmed  by  reference  to 
examples.  The  ingenious  device,  too,  of  veratGcation,  for  assisting  in 
the  recollection  of  the  words,  is  renderad  almost  totally  useless  by  the 
utter  neglect  which  prevails  of  the  quantities  of  the  syllables  and  of  the 
inddental  pauses,  which,  in  effect,  destroys  the  versification,  there  not 
being  rhyme  or  any  other  guide  to  define  the  lines.  The  books,  alto, 
which  are  generally  used  for  practice,  are  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  excite 
in  the  boya  much  interest  or  eagerness  to  proceed  In  reading  them,  and 
are  besides  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  others  which  might  be 
substituted.  To  remedy  these  inconveniencies  some  attempt!  have  been 
made  in  other  countries,  and  a  few  of  them  have  oFlate  been  introdnced 
in  our  sciiools  :  such,  for  example,  as  a  translation  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  was  made  in  Prussia,  and  a  collection  of  familiar  phrases  or  sen- 
tences by  the  Abb6  Bossuet  in  Prance.  This  is  an  auqndou*  beginning 
of  improvement ;  but  it  has  as  yet  made  little  prepress  in  this  countty ; 
and  we  cannot  help  wondering  exceedingly  that  measures  so  evidently 
advantageous  have  been  so  tardily,  and  still  are  so  sparingly  adopted.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  compose,  in  simple  and  perspicuoDs,  yet  oor- 
rect  language,  tales,  dramas,  ana  other  little  amusing  pieces ;  the  reading 
of  which,  from  being  at  the  same  time  easy  and  entertaining,  would  in- 
cite the  scholars  to  proceed  with  a  degree  of  cheerfiilnea  and  alacrity 
widely  different  from  the  wearisome  dulnees  which  they  have  to  nndergo 
in  making  out  Hn  sense  of  the  more  difficult  language,  and  to  tbem  Ihi 
interesting  matter,  of  the  classical  suthois  ;  and  this,  accompanied  by  the 
frequent  perusal  of  common  phrases,  by  constant  exercise  in  speaking,  and 
by  a  moderate  application  of  grammar,  would  soon  produce  a  T«adine« 
and  a  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language,  totally  unknown  nnder  the  me- 
thod usually  followed.     With  it,  all  is  laborbHlB  dnidgcry;  every  ml- 
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Uict  is  nad,  diwectod,  and  intflfpreted  by  rale :  th^  compoM  Latin 
proM  tad  TBTM  (for  thaj  muat  aU  be  po«tB  too)  as  it  were  by  the  square 
aad  compeiM,  but  have  ao  conceptioD,  for  sereral  of  tlie  £nt  yean  of 
thnr  stucUoe,  of  either  reading  or  writiiig  a  sentence  in  an  easy  or  fluent 
way,  as  they  would  do  in  French,  Italian,  or  German,  after  banng  de- 
voted only  a  fourth  part  of  the  same  time  to  any  of  these  languages. 

Another  great  fault  in  the  practice  of  the  schools,  is  in  the  perversion 
of  the  quantities  in  the  {vonuiiciation.  Amidst  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
anoient  pronunciation  in  other  particulars,  the  quantities  of  the  syllables 
an  so  uniform,  and  so-  punctually  observed  by  the  poets,  as  to  furnish 
U  with  a  eure  guide  in  that ;  yet  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  they  are 
disregarded  not  only  in  the  reading  of  prose,  but  also  in  that  of  Terse  ; 
and  we  are  well  assured  that  it  is  common,  with  a  degree  of  absardity 
which  would  seem  incredible,  to  permit  a  boy,  without  any  correction,  to 
read  a  line  in  bis  own  way,  and  the  next  minute  to  make  him  pro?e  by 
scanidng  that  it  was  all  wrong;  no  remark  being  made,  but  the  sole- 
dsm  left  to  be  repeated  on  all  occasitras.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
scholars  wars  aooustomed  to  recite  reree  with  the  proper  accentuation, 
they  would  soon  acquire  tbe  habit  of  using  the  right  quantities  in  erery 
word  in  pmse  likewise ;  whereas,  we  find  the  most  highly-educated  gen- 
lleaMO,  on  reciting  qBOtatJom  and  technioal  terms,  which  are  now  almost 
the  only  ooc«sions  on  which  a  word  of  Latin  is  ever  heard,  commit  the 
moat  flagrant  solecisnia  in  this  particular ;  suck,  for  example,  as  n*sr 
priut,  habtai  corput,  sins  tfte,  bona  fide,  tcire/aciat,  and  a  thousand 
otbats,  which  we  hoar  daily  at  tbe  bar  and  in  other  places.  This  would 
be  Mwily  and  eSictnally  obviated  by  a  little  attention  in  the  teachers, 
which  would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  ear  itself  in  following  the  rhythms  of 
*eise,  whereby  habits  of  using  proper  quantities  wonld  be  imparted  to 
yMtb,  and  wonld  remain  throagfaoot  tbe  rest  of  life.  How  it  is  brought 
to  pass,  that  tbe  stodMHa  at  the  public  sehoc^  and  uniretsitiet  succeed 
in  aaaking  wrMs  to  oorrectly  aa  they  do,  while  their  haUtual  pronuncia- 
tioQ  miliMtes  so  much  against  tbe  apf^cationof  the  proper  quantities,  we 
eooieaa  we  are  at  a  loss  to  oonceirs.  It  wonld  appear  that  it  cannot  be 
ima  tbe  ear  by  whioh  poets  are  usually  guided  ;  for  webclieve  that  most 
of  them  recite  even  their  own  renesiocorrecily  in  that  particular,  and  we 
lappoee  that  it  is  by  dint  of  mere  mechanical  computation,  and  by  ree- 
koouag  the  nnaabeis  with  the  fingen  and  thumb ; — a  fine  aocompaninent 
to  tbe  ebaUition  of  poetical  feelings  1 

Tbe  study  of  Latin  at  tbe  schools  being  thus  carried  on  throngbobt 
with  the  most  diehearteuing  drudgery,  and  seldom  or  never  alleviated  by 
aoy  exercise  of  a  nature  agreeable  or  exhilaratiDg  to  young  minds,  the 
coneequeoce  is  not  only  that  the  youths,  after  having  devoted  many  years 
to  it,  have,  in  most  instances,  acquired  but  very  Utile  command  of  the 
langtnge  tot  reading,  writing,  or  speaking,  but,  also,  that  on  quitting 
the  Behool,'tbeir  minds  are  so  deeply  impreHed  with  disgust  and  unplea- 
MDt  reoolleetions,  that  they  cannot  think  of  Latin  without  coupling  it 
with  labonr,  dullness,  and  restraint;  and,  consequently,  being  glad  to  flee 
from  it,  as  a  prisoner  from  a  jail,  they  never  look  at  a  book  in  the  lan- 
-'  gaage,  bot,  ia  a  tew  years,  have  forgotten  almost  the  whole  of  that  to 
the  k«Hii»g  of  which  so  much  time  and  money  bad  been  sacrificed,  with 
so  nwch  privation  to  themselves,  and  anxiety  to  their  parents.  This,  we 
are  aut,  every  ooe  most  have  t^Merved :  for,  unless  in  what  are  called 
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the  learned  profeuions,  in  which  the  study  is,  in  some  degree;  kapt  awitkc 
by  the  techoicat  uses  of  the  language,  nor  always  evta  in  ^m,  one 
rarely  meets  with  a  gentleman  who  can  read  Latin  with  toleraUe  eaae  ; 
hut  Uie  moat  that  is  to  be  expected,  should  «□;  occasion  callfor  it,  ii,  that 
he  can,  perhaps,  make  out  the  sense  by  recorring  to  the  old  way  of  the 
school,  in  aeeldng  for  a  verb  to  a  nominative,  a  noun  to  an  adjective, 
and  BO  forth.  As  to  the  unireraitiet  of  England,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  of  tbe  students  in  them  acquire  the  knowledge  of  Gredi  and  Latin 
as  perfectly  as  ia  any  part  of  the  world  ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  it 
is  done  with  as  much  ease,  or  as  expeditiously  as  in  some  other  places ; 
for,  eren  in  them,  tbe  hard  labour  of  study  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
tempered  with  what  may  be  termed  light  practice.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  the  minute  investigation,  and  recording  of  the  form  and  applicatitn 
of  every  word  and  phrase  to  he  found  in  the  ancient  authors,  which  is 
pursued,  with  the  assistance  of  lengthy  and  dull  notes,  comments,  and 
dissertations,  produced  by  the  unwearied  industry  of  German,  Dutch,  and 
other  editors;  for  those  labonrs  lead,  at  least,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  iu 
the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  which  could  not  be  attained,  or  so 
thoroughly  impressed  on  the  memory,  by  any  other  means :  nor  do  we  cAm- 
plain  of  the  practice  of  composing  verses,  as  it  were  mechanically,  which 
is  generally  followed,  whether  the  individuais  possess  any  natnral  talent 
for  poetry  or  not,  being  persuaded  that  this  exercise  is  the  surest  way  of 
attaining  to  the  elegant  and  useful  accompltshmeat  of  a  correct  kmwledge 
and  ready  perception  of  the  various  sorts  of  metrical  structure ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  ercellencieaof  an  art  cannot 
be  so  well  acquired  in  any  other  way  u  by  engaging  in  the  practice  of 
it.  Yet  we  think  that  this  course  of  academical  study  would  be  greatly 
imfrntved  by  additional  practice  in  easy  speaking  and  reading;  in  proof 
of  which,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  very  few,  even  of  the  bsst 
educated  persons  in  this  country,  who  can  speak  Greek  or  Latin  with 
fluency.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  will  rq>eat  an  anecdote  which  was  re- 
lated to  us  by  the  individual  who  witnessed  it.  A  gentleman,  who  held  an 
eminent  situation  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  wasdiatiuguishedasapM- 
son  of  high  literary  attainments,  being  about  to  set  out  on  an  excursion  to 
Vienna,  expressed  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  nadve  of  that  country,  who  wu 
also  a  man  of  learning,  a  solicitude  at  the  difficulty  which  he  was  likely 
to  encounter  on  the  score  of  language,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  German, 
and  unable  to  expreBa  himself  well  in  French.  His  friend  told  him  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  on  that  bead ;  for,  that  the  French  he  could 
command  would  be  sufficient  for  all  that  would  be  required  on  the  road, 
and  that  when  he  got  to  Vienna  he  would  not  be  at  any  loss,  as  he  wovld 
be  chiefly  with  the  professors  and  ntliers  connected  with  the  universily,  all 
of  whom  spoke  Latin  readily.  "  Latin  1"  said  he,  "  why,  altbo*^  1 
have  written  much  in  that  language,  and  have  mode  it  a  study,  even  as  a 
cridc,  all  my  life,  1  scarcely  ever  spoke  a  word  of  it,  and  shall,  1 
am  sure,  have  great  difficult  in  carrying  on  any  conTersation  in  it,  even 
setting  aside  the  difference  iu  the  pronunciation,  which  I  ahall  not  be 
able  to  modulate  Bft«r  tlie  German  or  Italian  fashion." 

These  observations  having  run  out  to  a  greater  length  than  we  antici- 
pated, we  will  add  but  a  very  few  words  on  tbe  singular  pmnunoatioa 
which  prevails  In  England  of  the  vowels  a  e  i,  and  occaooaally  u,  which 
is  in  many  caset  coaveited  into  the  diphthong  evf.    Thia  peculutrily  aot 
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exiBttni  in  German  or  French,  the  two  languages  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish u  formed,  or  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  is  of  the  same  origin,  it  ■ 
u  notea^  to  coojecture  whence  it  has  arisen  :  nor  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Ei^lish  language,  is  it  of  any  moment.  But  in  r^ard  to  the  Lalia 
and  Greek,  it  is  rather  unfortunate ;  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  people 
of  England  from  being  underatood  when  speaking  either  of  these  lan- 
guages in  any  other  country :  whereas  those  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
Europe  understand  one  another  readily,  the  difference  in  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  in  their  respective  languages  being  so  slight  as  not  to  prevent 
it.  !n  Italian,  Spanish  and  French,  all  languages  almost  entirely  Latin 
slightly  varied,  the  vowels  are  pmooanced  nearly  alike,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  difference  in  the  French  k  ;  from  nhicb  there  is  gieat 
feaaon  to  suppose  that  their  sounds  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
ancient  Latin ;  but,  not  meaning  to  dwell  on  the  discussion  of  thJH  point, 
we  hare  only  to  remark,  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable,  for^the 
•ake  of  putting  the  Eoglieh-Latin  on  an  equality  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions, as  a  common  language,  that  it  should  be  taught  with  the  Italian 
pronnnciatiMi  of  the  vowels  ;  and  that  this  would  be  easily  done  is  mani- 
6«t  from  the  faciUty  with  which  Italian  is  acquired,  the  study  of  which 
has  now  becwne  a  general  practice  in  genteel  families.  We  should  be 
•ony  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  English  proounciation  of  Latin  were 
to  be  estahlislied  in  SooUand  ;  though,  we  fear,  it  is  likely  to  be  so,  in 
obedieoce  to  that  all-powerful  ruler  of  men's  actions — fashion,  which 
always  emanaten  from  tbo  chief  seat  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  is 
seldom  controlled  by  reason  or  sound  judgment. 


FCRB  AND   DNDBPILBD  RBLIOION. 

Pt  RE  and  undefiled  Religion, 

In  our  God  and  Father's  sight, 
Is  to  pour  on  helpless  orplians 

Balm  of  healing  and  deliglit ; 
Tis  to  visit  cheerless  widows 

In  their  darkness  and  distress : 
This  is  pure  and  true  Iteligion, 

In  iu  power  of  bUatedncas. 

IHire  and  undeBled  Religion 

Is,  amidst  the  laipted  scene. 
To  preserve  a  heart  unlninled, 

Vifeless,  spotless,  and  serene; 
Ti',  nmidsl  llie  world's  defilements. 

To  direct  our  path  ariplit : 
Tliii  is  pure  and  tr\ie  Religion 

In  its  gloiy  and  its  might. 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCH   OF  THE  TtlSR   AND    PEOGRKSS  OF  THE 
BRITISH   POWER  IN    INDIA. 

No.  IV. 

Ik  our  pracodiDg  utido  we  brong;ht  up  tho  aflura  of  (be  Eaat  loA'n 
Company  to  vfaat  mmjr  be  called  the  Treaty  of  Paodicheny.  We  shall 
now  go  on  to  relate  their  snbeequeDt  traMactiona. 

By  this  treaty  the  French  gere  up  all  the  edvaataget  they  had  gained 
by  their  srini,  and  might  have  preeerred,  acoording  to  ell  appearanoe, 
had  they  been  so  diapiMed.  For  the  reinforcemeota  that  amred  with 
Oodheu,  and  the  auiatanee  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Hjenreana,  which 
they  could  hare  obtained,  would,  with  great  chanee  <^  MiceeeB,  hate 
eoaUed  them  to  dispute  the  eupeiiurity  of  the  Engliih.  Besides,  BuMy 
waa  BOW  nearly  all-powerfal  with  the  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  wbeee 
dominions  he  defended  with  ability  and  courage  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Hahrattaa.  All  these  adTmntagee,  however,  aa  we  hare  said,  were  gitM 
upas  a  •aert6ce  to  the  dearet^  peace.  DupMx  returned  to  Ennipe,  an 
example  of  the  ill  ■access  that  sboald  always  await  on  unpfuici[Jed 
^Kcy;  fbr,  inititutiag  a  law-suit  agatnet  the  French  Eait  India  Com- 
pany, to  recover  the  amoant  of  monies  expended  in  their  sarrioe,  hie 
daima  were  eet  mUe  by  royal  interference,  and  wearied  oat  with  aoHc^ 
tatioB  and  Deglect,  he  died  of  a  bivken  heart. 

Shortly  Hfiar  the  ooKfawion  of  the  treaty,  both  Sanndereand  Godkeu 
departed  for  E«^;  but  had  scarcely  left  the  shore*  of  India  before 
their  peacaftil  labours  w«n  rendered  entirely  nugatory.  The  English, 
by  attadung  dM  districts  of  Madura  and  HoiroUy,  ii^ringed  the  ti«a^ 
whh  Oodheu,  and  pravohod  the  French  aUo  to  lake  ap  anus ;  and  the 
latter  oeiisnoed  -epentiow  by  limdiag  the  Kttle  kingdom  of  Terriore^ 
It  was  MnhsmaMWI  AH  that  prevailed  upon  the  Eogliah  to  send  their 
troops  to  Hadwa,  a  diatiict  on  which  he,  as  Nabob  of  Arcot,  hod  pre- 
tensMas-  Betb  be  and  his  allies  hoped  to  collect  considerable  traasun 
in  tUsfMnaee,  as  arrears  of  tribute;  but  when  they  had  taken  tbe«aty, 
and  peeuved  the  salMniMionB  of  the  Polygara,  or  petty  sovereigns,  it  wan 
iaawi  that  oven  coougb  to  defray  the  expense  of  Ae  expedition  could 
net  be  obtaiaed.  This  gave  rite  to  mutual  Uame  and  dieconlent ;  and 
the  Englisb  officer  who  commanded  in  the  expedition  was  diimioted  the 
Company's  service. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  Salabnt  Jung,  acooaipanied  by  Bossy  and  tbe 
ProDcfa  (roopa  under  his  command,  marched  into  Mysore  likewise  tocol* 
leet  arrears  of  tribute.  Upon  Aia  occasion,  ttie  Myaorean  army  that  bad 
hitherto  remained  before  Trichinopoly,  was  recalled  ;  nevertheless,  the 
aadierity  of  Salabut  Jung  was  acknowledged  by  the  Mysoreans,  who,  as 
&r  as  tbey  were  able,  paid  also  the  arrears  of  tribute.  Mubammed  Ali, 
beiBg  now  left  in  seemin^y  undisputed  possession  of  the  Carnatic,  was 
veated  witfa  the  eongni  of  his  office  and  dignity  at  Arcot.  As  he  could 
collect  no  revenae,  however,  without  compulsion,  the  English  fiintished 
hin  with  treop*  to  enforce  payment  from  uie  semindars,  nd  a  oonsidw^ 
able  sum  was  collected. 

lu  MaAura  and  Tinivrily  the  PtJygars  soon  evinced  a  refractory  dit- 
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rautioii,  aixl  ftwttted  s  confedency  against  the  governor,  Haphai  Kban. 
The  EogUih  mat  a  bod  j  of  lepoy*  to  support  Uia  govwnoT,  but  in  vain ; 
BO  bibnte  coulri  b«  raiMd,  and  the  whol«  country  was  thrown  iato  con- 
liuion.  Upon  learning  that  the  English  intended  to  reniave  him,  and 
take  the  inaDBgeineDt  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  the  goTemor 
rerolted,  and  joined  the  insurgent  Polynus ;  by  which  means  the  dis- 
turbances were  prolonged  for  years.  Meanwhile  the  prospects  of  the 
French  were  considerably  darkened  by  the  treaobery  ol  the  Subahdar, 
who,  dismissing  Buwy  from  his  employment,  intercepted  and  endearour- 
ed  to  cut  liim  off,  near  Hyderabad.  But  by  policy  and  coarse  the 
Frenchman  defeated  his  intentions,  and  thereupon  was  reinstated  in  his 
&rour,  and  recalled.  In  theinteml,  however,  the  Subahdar  had  ap- 
plied for  a  body  of  tmops  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  would  to  all 
appearance  have  obtained  them,  had  not  the  entire  attention  of  the 
English  been  about  this  time  directed  to  events  in  Bengal. 

This  province,  which  had  fur  many  years  been  harassed  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Mahrattas,  waa  now,  1756,  under  the  government  of  Suraja 
Dowla.  He  had  always  shown  himself  adverse  to  the  English ;  but  the 
asyhnn  affimled  at  Calcutta  to  an  officer  of  finance,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  dominions  witli  immense  treasnre,  as  was  supposed,  so  far  en- 
raged his  mind,  that  he  etnpi>e<l  short  in  a  military  expedition  he  had 
undertakeo,  and  marehed  back  towards  hie  capital.  The  mcaaenger  lie 
sent  to  remonstrate  with  Uie  Governor,  was  dismissed  the  Company^ 
territories  as  an  f  mpeelor ;  and  this,  together  witb  the  improvements  made 
by  the  English  in  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta,  iacreasing  hi*  resentment, 
Iw  aeiaed  on  the  ftctory  of  Coeslmbanr,  and  imprisoned  its  cUef.  The 
English  were  now  terrified,  and  evinced  every  diaposilion  to  appeaaa  the 
Subahdar;  but  he  was  ioflndble;  and  advanelng  upon  Caleutta,  aU 
tacked  iu  outpoeU  aboat  the  middle  of  June.  The  city  was  badly  d»- 
feoded  by  the  English,  and  Suraja,  by  a  vigorous  assault,  made  himeelf 
master  itf  die  place.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  fiamooa  Black 
Mole  occurrence  took  place:  one  hundred  and  !ottj-vx  EngUshiaen 
were  confined  by  the  oflwera  of  the  Subahdar  in  a  place  which  &  Ea^ 
lisb  tfaemaelvea  had  been  accustomed  to  uae  as  a  prison  t  it  was  a  RDaJj, 
lU-aired,  miwhotesome  dnnggon ;  and  of  all  thoea  nnhappy  man  who 
were  driven  into  this  place  in  the  evening,  only  twealy-three  were  alive 
by  the  morning.  The  rest  had  perished  during  the  night  from  the  noxv 
one  effluvia,  growing  mad  shordy  after  they  were  pot  in,  aad  djnng  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  delirium. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Calcutta  arrived  at  Hadtaa  om  the  5th  of 
Anguat  1756.  Admiral  Wataon,  and  Olive,  now  a  Uautanant-C^imd 
and  Deputy  Oovemor  of  Fort  St.  David,  were  fertnnately  both  apMi  dM 
coast  at  the  time.  Heasurea  werv  dwtefere  taken  to  ncover  Caleatta ; 
and,  alter  many  disgraceful  dispalca  raapeoiDg  the  manner  in  wtuch 
priaea  sboiild  be  divided,*' and  wba  sboidd  oommand,  which  delayed  the 
expedition  for  more  than  two  months,  Clive  was  appointed. 

But  befcre  we  go  on  fnrtber  with  Ae  uStin  of  Bengal,  we  mart  taJate 
K  very  remarkable  transaction  that  took  fdace  at  Bombay:— About  half  a 
ceMoiy  beibre,  Conagee  AngrJa,  admiral  of  the  Mahratta  fleet,  had 
■•MM.  retained  the  fleet  under  his  own  independent  caoMnand,  and 
rendered  himself  master  of  about  sixty  leagues  of  coast  from  Tanna  to 
Ri^apme.     He  poaaeased  the  strong  forts  of  SeverndnMg  aid  F 
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nith  many  others.  Gheri&h  also,  his  capital,  contained  a  fort  of  c^itra- 
ordiDary  strenKth.  He  subsisted  by  {Nracy,  and  the  Europeans  whom  he 
plundered  had  frequently  in  vain  eudeavouied  to  subdue  him.  His  power 
continually  increased,  nud  his  fleets  were  now  become  the  terror  of  sll 
those  who  traded  in  Western  India.  In  \l!i5,  SeTcmdroog  and  Ban- 
coote  were  alt&cked  and  taken  by  Commodore  James,  in  coojuacdon  with 
a  MaUratta  aciny ;  and  when  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive  arrived 
.at  Bombay  in  Feb.  17.56,  with  their  fleet  and  forces,  it  was  determiDcd 
■to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  depredations  of  these  pirates.  By  the  union 
of  the  English  wiib  the  Mahrattas,  this  was  quickly  effected,  and  Clive 
rejiaired  to  his  governmeut 

Tlie  forces  for  Uie  reduction  of  Calcutta  left  Mndras  in  Oct.  1756,  and, 
except  two  ships,  arrived  safe  in  the  Ganges  in  the  December  following. 
Calcutta  was  retaken  with  liltio  difficulty,  the  trxMips  of  the  Subahdar 
evacuating  the  pl.ice  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
the  cannonade.  The  houses  of  individuals  had  betn  entirely  plundered 
by  the  Natives;  but  the  Company's  merchaiidis:,  having  bvcn  reserved 
for  the  Subahdar,  was  mostly  untouched.  The  re'cupiure  of  Calcutta 
was  followed  itp  by  the  taking  of  Hoogley,  a  Native  city,  situate  aboat 
twenty-three  miles  further  up  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  newsof  the  cammencement  of  hostilities  between  England 
and  France  arrived ;  and  it  was  feai«d  that  the  French  woi^ld  unite  their 
forces  with  the  Subahdar,  and  render,  him  irresistible.  Overtures  of 
peace  were,  IhcrefL're,  offered  to  Suraja  Dowla,  which  he  rejected  with 
disdain.  But  the  French  did  not  unite  witli  the  Subahdar ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  proposed  a  treaty  with  the  English,  aUhough  the  mother 
countries  in  Europe  were  at  war.  Slill,  however,  the  Subahdar  vras  a 
formidable  enemy,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  appease ;  and,  by  a  misture 
of  daring  and  policy,  Clive  at  Icugth  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  nith 
him,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  an  alliance  offenmve  and  defensive. 

By  their  neutrality,  as  will  have  been  observed,  the  French  actually 
preserved  the  Englbh  on  this  occasion  ;  and  Clive.  to  evince  his  gratitude, 
immediately  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  Subahdar'a  permission  to  destroy 
their  settlements  Whatevermay  have  been  Sunyas  chnracter,  thispro- 
poMtioo  was  hateful  to  him ;  but  in  order  to  preserve  appearances  with  his 
new  allies,  bis  aiuwer  was  evasive.  This  emboldened  Clive's  profiigacy 
to  attack  tlie  city :  his  army  crossed  the  river,  and  but  for  the  prompt  and 
decisive  iuterference  of  the  Subttlidar,  Cbanderoagore  had  been  sacriflced 
to  the  moderation  of  iis  Governor. 

It'indeed  fell,  shortly  after,  in  the  following  manner;^ When  it  was 
pereeired  that  Suraja  Dowla  was  averse  to  the  destruction  of  the  French, 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Calcutta  became  es^er  totreat  with  the 
Governor  of  Chaodemagore ;  and  as  both  parties  were  pacifically  disposed, 
the  treaty  was  agreed  on,  and  written  out  iair,  ready  to  he  signed.  At 
this  iDoment,  the  Subahdar  received  intelligcoce  that  Ahmed  Khah,  the 
Abdatlee,  had  taken  Delhi,  and  intended  the  conquest  of  the  entire  Mogul 
dominions.  He  was  now  in  want  of  the  support  of  the  English,  and,  to 
obtain  it,  appeared  willing  to  grant  them  almost  any  thing.  Clive  in- 
Btaatly  seixed  the  advantage,  dismissed  the  French  deputies,  who  were 
ttuidling  as  it  wer«  with  their  pens  in  their  hands  ready  to  sign  the  treaty, 
-and  attacked  and  reduced  Chandenu^re  before  the  Subahdar  could  aeiid 
.  ftu  order  to  prevent  it. 
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When  Clire  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Beognl,  he  received 
orders  toTMnrn  to  Madras  by  the  April  Iblloniiig,  at  tvhich  timea  French 
fleet  was  ex]>ected  on  the  coast.  These  orders  he  now  di^beyed,  seeing 
a  wider  and  more  splendid  scene  opening  to  his  ambition  in  Bengal.  The 
Stihahdar  vfoa  persuaded  to  dismiss  the  French  fugitives  into  Bahar ;  and 
a  plot  was  formed  against  him  by  his  new  allies,  the  English,  who  barely 
intrigued  nith  one  of  his  own  subjects  to  depose  and  ruin  him.  We  shall 
not  detail  these  rile  transactions  at  any  length,  but  briefly  and  compie- 
hensirely,  in  our  accustomed  manner.  They  are  instructive,  however, 
uid  deserve  consideration ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  can  more  clearly  show 
the  springs  of  our  power  in  the  East. 

When  Aliverdi,  the  predecessor  of  Snraja  Dowla,  died,  one  Jaffier 
Khan  was  Paymaster-  General  of  the  forces.  As  he  was  disliked  by  Sii- 
raja  Dowla,  he  was  removed  from  his  offic«  on  the  accession  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army,  after  the  Indian  manner, 
belonged  to  him,  and  as  he  increased  it  as  much  as  he  was  able,  the 
Subabdar  found  he  had  created  himself  a  troublesome  enemy.  This 
Jaffier  was  the  man  pitched  upon  by  the  English  to  supplant  and  succeed 
the  Subabdar,  whom  they  now  determined  to  remove.  In  treating  with 
this  villain,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Englisb  appears  to  have  been 
directed  by  the  basest  avarice :  they  stipulated  that,  in  considerntion  of 
being  raised  by  them  to  the  subahdarry,  he  should  pay  to  them  the  sum 
of  twenty-three  millions  of  rupees,  o  great  part  of  which,  under  various 
pretences,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  Commtilee  of  the  Council,  the 
squadron,  and  the  army.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  French  should 
he  for  ever  excluded  from  Bengal,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  ter- 
ritory around  and  to  the  south  of  Calcutta  should  be  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany on  zemindary  tenure. 

The  English  now  took  the  field,  and  arrived  on  the  spot  where  Meer 
Jaffier  had  agreed  to  join  them.  He  had  not,  however,  arrived,  but  a  let- 
ter from  him  was  delivered  to  the  English  commander,  stating  that  he 
bad  been  suspected  by  the  Subabdar,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
closely  watched,  and  should  not  be  able  to  join  them  before  the  day  of 
battle.  There  appeared  something  very  like  new  treachery  in  this,  and 
a  council  of  war  was  called  to  determine  on  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
council  decided  against  proceeding  in  the  enterprise ;  but  Olive  imme^ 
dtately  after  resolved  to  march. 

Arriving  at  Plassy,  where  the  forces  of  the  Subabdar  had  been  en- 
camped for  a  considerable  time,  they  risked  a  battle,  in  which,  accordirg 
to  his  promise,  Jaffier  betrayed  his  master,  and  came  over  to  the  English ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  Subahdar's  total  defeat.  Mounted  on  a 
fleet  camel,  and  attended  by  about  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  he 
eacaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  readied  his  palace ;  from  whence, 
by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  was  again  compelled  to  9y  in  di^uise; 
Hi*  misfi>rtunes,  however,  were  now  near  a  close,  for  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  he  was  taken  in  a  garden  near  Raje  Mahl,  and  murdered  by  the 
MMi  of  the  new  Subabdar. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Moorsbedabad,  their  first  attentions  were 
pnid  to  their  money  affairs  with  Jaffier;  but  it  was  immediately  found 
that  all  the  treasures  of  the  late  Subahdar  were  insufficient  to  answer 
their  demands.  After  expressing  much  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ntent,  they  were  compelled  tobeconttntwith  about  half  the  Him  agr«td  oo. 
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and  a  pKimue'thM  the  remundar should  be  paid  by  Tuiowioilalawtits. 
When  muten  had  been  thua  settled,  Clive  Tsturoed  to  Calcutta,  leaving 
ft  pait  of  the  army  at  Coasimbuar,  and  eeDding  the  reat  into  quaitera  al 
Cbanderoagore. 

We  must  now  once  more  tura  our  attention  to  the  affaira  of  the  Caraatic, 
where  singular  rerolutiona  of  power  were  about  to  take  place.  Though 
tlie  EnglUh  had  Buccee<Jcd  in  establishing  Mohammed  Alt  in  the  undi- 
vided possession  of  thenabobsViipoftheCarnatic,  it  was  found  that  montj 
came  in  very  slowly  ;  and  as  Madura 'end  Tinivelly,  still  in  poeseesioDaf 
the  rebel  Pol;g&n,  were  yet  believed  capable  of  yielding  considerable  np- 

?Iies,  the  Madras  Presidency  detenniiMdoa  rediiciog  them  to  obedience; 
'he  forces  sent  against  then,  however,  were  not  immediately  sucfieaaful 
for  want  of  cannon ;  and  while  their  commander  was  waiting  for  some 
battering-artillery  he  had  sent  for  from  Trichinopoly,  news  waa  brought 
him  that  the  French  had  arrived  at  that  city. 

The  district  of  Nellore,  in  the  north  of  the  Camatic,  waa  at  this  time  uodar 
the  goTerameot  of  the  Nabob'*  brother,  who,  nererthelcaB,  reused  the 
tiibute  demanded  of  bim>  His  feeble  brother,  too  weak  to  enforce  hie 
authority,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  English,  who  coming  readily  to  hit 
awiatance,  attacked  the  fort  of  Nellore,  and  attempted  to  atorm  it.  Bring 
repulsed,  and  rendered  unable  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  without  addi- 
tiooal  battering-cannon  itom  Madras,  they  desisttid  from  all  attempt* 
upon  the  plaoe,  and  shortly  after  ware  recaUed  to  the  Preaidency. 

A  suGuessioQ  of  petty  enterprises  ensued,  sometime*  suoceaaful,  at  nthM* 
not ;  but  at  length  an  afbir  of  moment  occurred.  Bailee  How,  the 
Mahiatta  general,  on  returning  from  a  plundering  excursion  into  Myaore, 
deputed  one  of  bis  ofBcera,  with  a  laifie  detachment,  to  collect  the  cAoHt 
for  the  whole  nabobsUip  of  Arcot.  This  officer  auzed  on  one  of  the 
pasiea  into  the  Carnatic,  at  no  great  distance  from  th£  city  of  Arcot,  and 
tent  to  that  city  to  demand  the  tribute.  Mohammed  Ali,  now  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation,  sent  his  family  to  Madras,  and  negotiated 
with  the  Mahratta*  to  reduce  their  demands.  In  this  he  was  sncoeseful ; 
they  agreed  to  receive  agmall  sum  in  hand,  with  the  Nabob's  draught  on  the 
goTcmors  of  forts,  &c.,  for  the  remainder.  But  Mohammed  Ali  had  no 
treasure,  so  that  ^e  demands  of  the  Mahratta*  were  to  be  answered  by 
the  Engli^,  who  were  compelled  to  furnish  the  money. 

Shortly  after  this,  Madura  was  taken  by  the  Company's  army,  aitd  a 
nrriaon  placed  in  the  town.  The  French,  too,  having  received  from 
Europe  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men,  pursued  their  enterprises 
with  vigour:  took  eight  forts,  and  established  collections  in  several  dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless,  both  parties  were  inclined  to  postpone,  for  a  season, 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war :  the  French,  till  the  arrival  of  freab 
forces  from  Europe,  and  the  English,  UII  they  diould  have  in  some  mea- 
sure recovered  irom  the  &tigue  of  their  late  atru^es. 

In  April,  1758,  Count  Lally  arrived  in  the  road  of  Fort  St.  David, 
with  a  squadron  of  twelve  sail.  Intending  to  commence  lus  operations  ia 
India  with  the  siegeof  that  important  place,  he  caosed  the  fleet  to  anchor 
before  it,  and  with  two  ships  proceeded  to  Pondicherry  to  procure  as  many 
•oldiers  as  could  be  spared  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  siege.  Proceeding 
with  more  despatch  than  prudence,  without  provisions  m  proper  guides, 
be  led  his  troops  at  once  to  the  place  of  attack,  where  he  had  scarcely 
arrived,  whw  the  ships  in  the  road  saw  the  English  Seet  af^>roach.    Aa 
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iaiManw  esgagement  betweea  the  fleeU  eonied;  after  which,  the 
French  nude  for  Pondicheiry,  uid  «a  soon  a*  the  soldiers  id  the  fleet 
could  be  diHmbarked,  they  were  despatched  to  LaJly  to  Fort  St,  David. 

The  cODiternation  of  the  Engliah  was  now  excessive ;  for  not  only  had 
(heir  enemy's  forces  been  increased  &om  Europe,  but  Buuy  also  had 
obtained  the  must  important  advantai^  aver  them  io  the  oorth  of  the  Dec* 
ean.  Sereral iaetories,  togetherwith  thefortofVingapatam, had  fallen 
into  his  hands ;  and  in  the  taking  of  these,  aod  in  hia  subsequent  coudact, 
he  had  displayed  the  greatest  justice  and  liberality.  In  the  meauwhile,  one 
oi  those  revolntioDs  so  commoo  in  the  East,  bad  raised  a  younger  brother 
ttf Salabut  Jung  to  the  subohdarry  of  the  Deccan.  As  the  late  Subahdafi 
boirever,  had  not  been  assassinated,  probably  from  fear  of  the  French, 
Boflsy  hastened  by  the  nearest  route  to  Aurengabad  ;  and,  although  four 
hostile  armies  were  encamped  about  the  city,  his  brare  little  band  awed 
them  all.  He  immediately  restored  the  authority  of  the  Subahdar ;  and 
baring,  l»  the  most  masterly  policy,  gained  possession  of  the  important 
fixtreasoi  Dowlutabad,  and  seized;  in  theniidst!of  the  Subahdar's  camp, 
on  the  person  of  the  prime- minister,  bis  mortal  enemy,  and  the  chief 
actor  in  the  late  troubles,  he  was  enabled  to  humble  the  Sabalidar's  rebel- 
houa  brothers,  and  finally,  completely  to  triumph  over  them.  Niitint 
Ali,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Subahdar,  being  detected  in  an  unsvcceas- 
fiil  attempt  on  the  life  of  Salabut  Jung,  contrired  to  escape  to  Boorhan- 
pore,  while  the  prime- minister  was  killed  in  a  scuffle.  Thus  wasBussy 
delivered  from  them  both,  and  remained  almost  absolute  orer  the  whole 
of  the  Deccan.    Such  was  the  state  of  his  affairs  when  Lally  arrired. 

Count  Lally,  whatever  abilities  be  may  have  possessed,  appears  to 
have  been  totally  unfit  to  fill  the  station  to  which  he  was  appointed.  He 
is  said  to  have  alienated,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  the  affections  of  the  na- 
tives of  Puodicherry,  who  would  not  afterwards  co-operate  with  him ; 
and  shnrtly  after,  he  equally  disgusted  Iiis  countrymen,  by  giving  ventta 
the  most  odious  suspicions. 

His  forces,  however,  were  consideraUe ;  and  as  he  was  inclined  to 
vigorous  measures,  he  very  soon  reduced  Fort  St.  David  and  Devi- 
Cotah ;  and  after  having  razed  the  fortifications,  he  returned  to  Pondi* 
cheny.  Fearing  that  the  French  woold  next  turn  their  arms  against 
Madras,  the  English  now  recalled  their  troops  from  Madura  and  Tioivelly 
to  Trichioopoly,  and  debated  whether  they  should  not  abaudon  Madras, 
Want  of  money,  however,  prevented  Lally  from  laying  immediate  siege 
to  Madras,  and  for  a  time  his  whole  attention  was  turned  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

.  His  first  stsp  was  an  endeavour  to  compel  the  King  of  Tanjore  to.  adt 
Tanoc  the  sum  of  five  millions  six  hundred  thousand  rupeea,  for  which  hs 
had  given  hia  bond  to  ChondaSahebandthe  French,  u  1751.  A  pret 
tender  to  the  tiarone  qf  Taniore,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  St. 
David,  was  earned  to  the  field  with  Lally,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  terrify  the  R^ab  into  compliance.  But  the  expedition  failed  entirely, 
partly  through  th»  imprudence  and  partly  through  the  ignorance  of  Lally. 
Aiier  expending  nearly  all  bis  ammunition,  and .  wasting  a  considerable 
time  io  attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  the  capital,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Carical,  and,  in  a  few  days  af^rwards, 
to  Pondicherry. 
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He  had  been  instrtcted,  it  eeeme,  by  &]l  means  to  lay  siege  to  Madru ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Taojore,  every  atep  in 
his  power  was  t&ken  to  hasten  it.  But  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  whose 
co-operatiou  was  necL-ssary  to  afford  a  proper  chance  of  success,  pretend- 
ing that  his  crews  were  too  much  enfeebled  and  dimiotsbed  by  disease, 
set  sail  for  the  Mauritius. 

From  that  moment  Lallyeeems  to  here  lost  all  rational  hopes  of  taking 
Madras,  though  he  was  afterwards  led  by  a  kind  of  desperation  to  at- 
tack it.  For  the  present  his  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  raising 
of  supplies,  and  to  effect  this,  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Arcot 
That  city,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  was  taken  early  in  October,  as  were 
also  the  forts  of  Carangoly,  Timery,  Triratore,  and  Trincomalee.  When 
the  English  perceived  it  was  hardly  possible  to  sare  Arcot,  they  with- 
drew their  troops  from  the  country  forts,  and  made  every  exertion  to  save 
Chingliput,  a  fort  that  covered  the  country,  whence,  in  case  of  a  siege, 
Madras  would  have  to  draw  its  provisions.  As  Lally  had  neglected  to 
take  tliis  fort  when  it  was  left  almost  defenceless,  and  could  not  obtain 
from  Poodicherry  resources  to  enable  him  to  take  it  after  the  English 
had  thrown  astroog  garrison  into  it,  he  returned  mortified  and  cbagnned 
to  Pondicheny. 

Underrating  entirely  the  advantages  of  Bussy's  situation  in  the  Deccan, 
he  recalled  him  ftom  the  dominions  of  the  Subahdar,  in  hopes,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  could  aid  him  with  money,  as  well  as  be  of  service  to  hrm 
in  his  military  projects.  Lally  now  found  himself,  however,  in  total  want 
of  resources,  and  ihe  bombardment  of  Madras  was  undertaken,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  gain  something  by  the  plunder  of  the  Black  Town, 
and  by  laying  waste  the  surroundiug  country.  By  great  efforts  he  was 
at  length  enabled  to  leave  Pondicherry  in  December;  and  meeting  with 
slight  opposition,  he  entered  and  plundered  the  Black  Town.  By  the 
money  obtained  on  the  spot,  and  by  a  million  of  iivrea  which  arrived  at 
Poodicherry  from  the  islands,  he  was  enabled  to  convert  the  bombard- 
ment of  Madras  into  a  siege  ;  but  being  ill  seconded  by  his  officers,  he 
was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  carrying  the  place, by  an  assault ;  and 
iu  the  Februai?  followiag,  an  English  fleet  arriving,  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat  to  Pondicherry. 

After  this  the  French  and  English  continued  to  har&as  each  other, 
without  any  considerable  advantt^  being  gained  on  either  side.  The 
English  themselves  were  cramped  in  their  operations  by  want  of  money, 
and,  moreover,  disheartened  by  the  Company  s  determinatioo  to  send  out 
no  more  treasure  till  1760.  In  September  1759,  a  naval  engagement 
took  place  between  the  French  and  English,  fleets,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious;  but  nothing  decisive  was  effected.  Tbe  English  made 
for  the  road  of  Negapatam,  and  tbe  French  sailed  to  Pondicherry. 

Hiese  ships  brought  Lally  a  supply  of  about  thirty-three  thousand 
pounds  Bterling,andlanded  four  hundred  Ca&es,  and  five  hundred  Euro- 
peans, as  a  reinforcement :  but  though  the  Admiral  was  told  that  his  de- 
parture would  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  cdony,  he  persisted  ia 
returning  to  the  islands. 

By  the  recall  of  Bussy,  the  affairs  of  the  Subahdar  had  been  thrown 
into  such  confusion,  that  Nizam  Ali,  his  rebellious  brother,  ventured  to 
return,  and  extorted  from  Salabut  Jung  the  government  from  which  be 
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had  been  expelled  by  the  ugistance  of  Bussy.  The  Sub&hdar  now 
■elicited  a  ccnnexion  with  the  English.  But  Bassalut  Juds,  his  second 
brother,  sent  to  Pondicheiry  to  demuid  aid  of  Laily ;  and  tt  waa  deter- 
mined to  despatch  Buwy  to  him  with  a  detachmeut  of  the  army. 

On  his  march  to  join  Bassalut  Jung,  Bussy  learned  that  the  army  at 
PoadicbeiTy  had  mutinied,  and  he  suspended  hia  pn^rees  till  it  should  be 
knows  whether  be  ought  not  to  retnrn  to  tliat  city.  Meanwhile,  Bassalut 
Jung's  deaire  to  jtnn  the  French  had,  &om  various  circumstances,  been 
canatderably  abated ;  and,  when  Bossy  came  up  with  him,  he  found  that 
be  would  unite  with  tbem  only  on  condition  of  being  aclutowledged  sore- 
rrign  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  being  furnished  ivitb  four  lacs  of  rupees  to 
pay  bis  troops.  With  the  tatter  of  these  conditioos  the  French  oould  not 
comply,  so  that  Bussy  was  obliged  to  return,  with  no  other  advantage 
than  that  of  baring  added  four  hundred  horse  to  his  force. 

Shortly  after  this,  Lally  divided  bis  army  into  two  parts,  one  of  which, 
maMbiDg  to  the  south,  took  possession  of  the  rich  island  of  Seringham. 
Upon  tbu,  the  English  took  the  field ;  and,  marching  ostensiUy  upou 
Areot,  took  possession  of  Wandewssh  and  Carangoly.  Lally  was  now 
exceedingly  alarmed  for  Arcot  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  districts; 
and,  recalling  the  troops  from  Seringham,  and  taking  a  Mahratta  chief, 
with  B  body  of  horse,  into  his  pay,  be  meditated  the  immediate  recovery 
of  Waadewasb.  Bnt  bis  attempt  upon  this  fort  was  unsuccessful ;  end 
tbe  English  army  coming  up,  he  waa  induced  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  was 
entirely  defeWed. 

Retiring  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Chittapet,  and  from  thence  to 
Gingee  and  Valdore,  be  left  the  whole  of  tbe  northern  district  at  tbe 
mercy  of  the  English,  who  immediately  made  themselves  masters  of 
Chittapet  and  Arcot.  When  he  reached  Fondicherry,  the  most  disgrace- 
ful qnarrels  took  place  between  him  and  the  Governor  and  Council,  each 
accusing  the  others  of  the  basest  conduct. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  pushed  their  advantages  with  ai^rit  and  suc- 
cess ;  reducing  Hmery,  Devi-Gotab,  Trincomalee,  Permacoil,  and  Alam- 
parva.  The  fall  of  Carical,  Valdore,  Chillambaram,  and  Cuddalore, 
soon  followed  ;  reducing  the  possessions  of  the  French  to  the  bounds  of 
Pondicberry.  To  this  city  the  English  now  approached,  and  encamped 
within  four  miles  of  it  Id  this  emergency,  Lally  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Mysore,  where  Hyder  Ali  was  now  begioniog  to  make  himself 
celebrated ;  and  succeeded  in  procuring  from  Hyder  a  very  considerable 
force,  which,  however,  was  eventually  of  no  avail.  The  Elnglish  forces 
were  very  much  increased  by  the  arrival  of  some  King's  troops,  and  their 
fleet  amounted  to  seventeen  sail.  Elated  by  these  supplies,  they  laid 
siege  to  Pondicheiry ;  and,  in  January  1761,  the  city  was  surrendered 
to  Colonel  Coote,  then  commanding  the  English  forces  before  the  place. 
Thiagar  and  Gingee,  the  only  two  places  remaining  to  the  French  in 
the  Camatic,  soon  followed  tbe  example  of  Pondicberry,  by  which  the 
Eogligh  were  left  in  complete  possession  of  the  whole  country.  The 
unfortunate  Lally  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and,  shortly  after,  uqjuslly  executed  in  the  most  barbuous- manner. 
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Th£  mceamnu  mecdced  daring  the  past  month  ban  opoMd  »  saw  vimr 
of  the  itue  of  aSun  in  Central  Indift,  which,  it  Mama  ncnr  prolaUe, 
may  apeedily  bcconM  a  theatre  of  enteipriae,  iwaUiDg  ia  into'vat  the 
•traggle  with  the  BmuMae.  The  death  of  die  R^ah  nF  Bhnrtpoor,  the 
anceewivn  of  fai«  Ma,  a  boy  of  Mten  yean  dd,  with  the  BaAetien  of  the 
Britiah  Gorernment,  and  ihe  levolntioa  iriiieh  aoon  after  wbrerted  tUl 
Mttlenent,  were  noticed  in  our  bat  Number,  h  bow  appean,  that  after 
Sir  David  Ochtcrloay  (who,  iirom  bia  hif;h  military  cbanieter  and  poliii* 
oal  influence,  baa  long  rirtHally  •zerdeed  the  pOwet  of  a  Lioataatnt- 
GoTCmor  in  that  quarter)  had  coocentratad  troc^  towarda  BbiH^wor  ibc 
the  piupoa*  of  iiqiporting  the  Brittih  iotarwta  which  had  beea  pM  dowi; 
the  Supcema  Qovemment,  faaring  ita  banda  ^raady  fi^  of  the  BnraMM 
on  tba  East,  was  n>  alarmed  altb»ideaaf  amrbraakiny  out  in  CMtial 
India,  that  ordera  were  deipatched  to  Sir  David  from  hettd-quartaia, 
that  be  inuat  retnce  hia  atepa,  withdraw  bia  force  to  a  diatanee,  and 
then  offer  to  negotiate  with  the  Rbels.  A  ooorac  ao  dero^aUwy  to  hivt 
fa  pwiliiuumous  in  the  eye*  of  the  Nalivea,  and  ao  bwuUating  to  the 
Bntiah  character,  made  Sir  David  reugn  in  diagust,  aod  it  iaauppond 

^  Ib  now  on  bis  way  to  Europe 

It  is  impoiaible  to  calculate  tbe  iiynrioiu  conaequeQcea  of  auch  a  mea> 
euro  on  the  stability  of  the  Indian  empire  at  the  present  moment.  The 
abw  and  disastrous  progress  of  the  Bunnc^  war  baring  produced  a  ge> 
neral  feeling  ia  the  Native  mind  that  our  reigo  was  about  to  end,  and 
our  former  disgraceful  future  before  Bfaurlpooi  being  yet  fresh  in  tbe 
public  remembruice,  erery  malcontent  from  tbe  Himalaya  to.  Cape  Co- 
tnorin  will  believe,  with  some  reason,  that  we  are  now  afraid  to  enconn- 
ler  our  enemies  In  the  field.  An  intelligent  correspondent  in  an  lodiafl 
paper,  (the  Bombay  Courier  of  the  20ih  of  April,)  aays,  that  ainee  tbs 
former  albir  of  Bhnrtpoor,  "  the  triumphant  Jauts,  intoxicated  widr  the 
blaae  of  a  rictory,  which  ther  have  never  fiiigotteo,  believe  themselrea 
proof  against  those  armies  which  subdued  the  proudest  of  their  neigfa- 
Dours,  and  to  Ais  day  there  is  scarcely  aNative,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Buirampooter,  who  does  not  subseribe  to  tbeir  creed ;  while  the  vilest  rep- 
.  tile,  from  the  veriest  dregs  of  the  Bhurtpoor  population,  iiaiciea  himaelf 
a  partner  In  tbe  gloiy,  ana,  conscious  of  soperiority,  curia  his  mtiatadiioa 
with  self-importance,  and  a  sneer  ofioefiable  contempt  id  the  face  of 
erery  Englishman  he  meets  "  He  theTefortr  thtnlca  it  indi^iensably  ne- 
cesiary  for  the  future  political  aecnrity  of  our  empire,  that  somethiag 
should  now  be  done  to  homble  this  pdde, — this  dangerons  opinion  of  mi- 
litary prowess ;  and,  "  independent  of  the  many  permanent  advanta^ 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  conti^  of  a  centrical  state,  powWfal 
both  in  men  and  treasure,  the  opportunity  (he  imagined)  coold  nqt  have 
occufted  at  a  more  fkranraUffoppartiimtyfer  thednplay  of  »aexan|de. 
(Lord  Amherst  and  his  Councillors  thought  very  differently.)  For,  be 
proceeds,  "  had  it  been  left  to  choice,  could  a  theatre  have'' been  foond 
better  calculated  to  call  forth  attention,  or  add  to  its  effect,  dna  llw 
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spot  whkd  every  Native  beKerea  conseorated  to  Indiaii  valour, — a  sort 
of  thermopylfe  for  wondrous  deeds  that  have  defied  the  g^antic  poirA' 
which  gives  laws  to  28,000,000  of  people,  can  confer  a  diadem,  or  ooio- 
pel  kiogB  and  potentatee  to  kiu  the  rod  ?"  Alas,  ftr  these  mighty  kiog- 
maken,  tb«w  Eastern  Warwicks,  that  the  time,  the  place,  the  every  ei- 
cuaMtance  which  was  to  have  given  eclat  to  their  victory,  has  onlj  lulded 
^Bomin;  to  thrir  defeat ;  for  ao  it  will  be  regarded  by  aU  the  mtrld  when 
tbek  tegioiu  are  Ken  retreating  from  the  hmons  walla  of  Bhurtpoor  with-  ' 
out  darwg  to  strike  a  Uow.  No  wonder  Sir  David  Oehterlony  hasiv- 
tired  with  iadignation  from  the  eceiie  of  his  former  achievements,  ratboi 
tfaan  see  hfs  konoun  taraisbed,  and  his  brethren  in  arms  made,  in  a  maii- 
Mer,  to  pan  under  the  jwke  (for  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  it  to  be  made 
to  r«treat  from  Bhurtpoor)  by  the  fatuity  of  the  Amherst  administntiofr. 
lliv  rengnatiwi  of  one  of  the  moat  disdnguistted  of  our  Indian  Com- 
mandeis,  is  an  IndJcatioa  how  much  the  spirits  of  the  army,  from  the 
k^hest  to  the  lowest,  must  have  been  damped  by  dtis  measure ;  and  in 
the  same  praportton,  our  enemies  have  been  enoouraged  to  entertain  a 
higbar  idea  of  their  mititary  power  and  prowess, — a  state  of  the  public 
Bind  not  very  compatiUe  with  the  security  of"  our  empire  of  oiunien." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  movement  in  Central  India  may  bb 
coasected  with  the  obstinate  resistance  we  have  experienced  from  dn 
BoniMse.  The  puty  now  in  power  at  Bhurtpoor  are,  no  doubt,  Aien 
vbo  had  no  hope  of  rinng  through  our  friendship ;  and  after  the  step 
llwy  hare  taken  they  can  expect  nothing  hut  dertruotioB  shouid  the  state 
again  fall  into  our  handi.  Having,  theiefore,  more  to  hope  from  war 
Aaa  peace,  it  Is  possible  enough  they  may  embrace  the  desperate  haianl 
of  being  able  to  raaist  us  with  dte  co-operation  of  tb«  Barmeee,  and  by  stii^ 
ring  up  odier  enemies  which  have  not  yet  ventured  to  declare  themselves. 
Whatever  be  their  views,  our  forbearance  will  enaMe  them  to  bring  their 
phnB  to  maturity,  and  give  them  tbe  fairett  chance  of  lueceas.  In  the 
last  general  cnmlnnation  aeainst  us,  iriiich  was  defeated,  the  confederates 
attributed  their  failure  to  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  taken  the  field  tooeariy 
fiir  tbem.  Lord  Amherst's  policy  wenid  seem  to  be  quite  the  reverae :  the 
lestilt  remains  to  be  seen. 

Br  a  private  letter  from  Calautta,  *e  learn  that  Lord  Amherst  and 
Us  ConnciUora  have,  in  their  alarm,  commanded  the  Press  to  beware  oS 
^>ealdng  abont  this  subject.  This  is  qmte  characteristie  of  the  mtsef^ 
u>)e  weakness  of  tboae  wtio  retort  to  this  moda  of  cooctfaling  dieir  dan- 
ger. For  though  diey  may  thereby  blind  the  British  public,  they  can* 
■Mt  hope  to  blind  their  enemies,  unless  they  believe  that  the  Bhurt- 
porema  will  leave  the  King  of  Ava,  Runjeet  Sing,  or  other  enterprinng 
chiefs,  from  whom  they  expect  aid,  to  bear  of  their  revolt  through  the 
Maf/tUk  newspapers !  CompiratDrs  do  not  usually  tiUat  to  such  dumsy 
aftchinerr ,  and  if,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  admits,  the  Natives  of  India 
ody  wahw  for  as  opportnoity  to  tiirow  off  our  yoke — now,  when  our 
troops  are  drawn  off  agiinst  the  Barmetef  ajid  tbe  opinion  of  our  power 
ahakan — Bhurtpore,  so  celebrated  for  its  fitrmer  resistance  to  our  arms, 
may  form  a  rallying  point  to  a  cooMeracy  of  the  most  dasgerons  cha- 
tiMer.  Bboiilo  Runjeet  Sing  he  tempted  to  throw  his  sword  into  tbe 
•eale,  tbe  ten  new  or  twelve  new  regiments,  said  to  be  raising  for  tbe 
-Gonpaoy,  would  hardty  counterb^anee  his  veteran  anny  of  hardy  and 
wall-diMipliawl-Sikhi. 
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In  ftddidon  to  the  «ventt  of  the  BurntoM  war,  to  b«  detxiW  heT««ft«r, 
the  takiDg  of  AmcAn,  the  defeat  of  General  Buodoolab  at  Doaabew, 
and  the  occupation  of  Prome  by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  it  ia  aaid,  in  the  latett 
accouatt,  that  the  Burnieae  hare  evinced  a  diipoailioa  to  negotiate,  the 
irar  pcuiy  having  been  defeated  in  the  "  Golden"  cabinet,  and  that  the 
Miuionariea  who  happened  to  be  in  their  hand*  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hoatilities,  are  employed  ai  the  roediaton  of  peace,  llris  intelligence 
mnild  gjve  general  aatiafaction,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment has  already  so  often  circnlated  ivports  of  rerolutioua  among  the 
enemy — the  dec&pitation  of  the  king,  the  maaucre  of  the  queen,  rebel- 
lion and  quarrels  of  the  cbiefi — that  the  public  can  no  longer  place  anr 
Kliance  on  itich  nunourt,  unteu  tbey  see  some  auhataittial  proof  of  their 
Borrectnees.  We  should  think  it  improbable  that  the  Burmeae,  bowevcr 
deelrous  of  peace  they  may  be,  will  offer  very  advantageous  terms  at  the 
vety  season  of  the  year  when  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  proniises  them 
relief,  in  a  suspenuon  of  hostilities ;  unless,  indeed,  they  calculate  that 
their  (^poDBOts  willlw  more  inclined  to  listen  to  reason  at  this  period, 
when  they  have  before  them  the  ordeal  of  another  rainy  season,  fnMn 
which  it  vrould  be  humane  as  well  as  wise  to  save  their  troops.  A  pri- 
vate letter,  dated  Rangoon,  January  30tb,  addressed  to  a  person  in  In- 
dia, says : — 

"  We  are  nof  a  little  amnsed  at  the  accounts  {pven  in  yonr  newapapen 
of  our  operatioiu  against  the  Burmese.  The  different  affsirs  we  have 
had  with  ths  enemy  are  so  traosmugrified,  that  we  can  hardly  reoogniae 
them.  Bi'i  in  the  name  of  commoD  sense,  what  could  have  induced 
the  good  fi...i3  in  Bengal  to  give  us  creitit  for  capturing  several  hundred 
cannon?  Why,  there  are  not  a  hundred  pieces  in  the  whole  empire." 
(A  had  account  of  General  Campbell's  accuracy.)  "  All  the  ordnance 
tre  have  captured  are,  a  useless  12-paunder,  three  8-pounders,  aboat 
ftdoien  2  and  3  pound  swivels,  a  quantity  of  wooden  guns  that  were 
\ept  for  show,  about  tlie  siie  of  an  eight-pounder,  and  a  number  of  old 
rusty  Jingals  that  would  not  even  be  mentioned  at  a  capture  in  India. 
Some  IttUe  discretion  should  be  shown  in  pahlishiog  such  absurd  and  in- 
flated accounts,  which  expose  us  to  the  sarcasms  of  our  naval  frieoda, 
who  knew  the  rettl  stale  of  the  affair,  atid  wa^^ly  qaote  us  extrscts 
from  Mr.  North's  bulletins  of  the  Ceylon  war,  mbny  of  whicb  have  m 
small  resemblance  to  the  Indian  accounts  of  our  late  poceediogs.  Hm 
Burmese  are  a  noble  race,  but  badly  armed,  and  witboat  diacipliiie. 
Full  one-half  of  them  have  only  sticks,  hardened  in  the  fire,  for  oftnsiTe 
weapons,  and  certainly  not  one-tenth  have  Gre-anns.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  diey  more  than  once  have  boldly  stood  up  to  our 
troops,  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  who  call  upon  them 
to  retreat  as  soon  as  the  matchlock-men  have  given  their  fite,  and  the 
lohite  facet  are  seen  peeping  over  the  stockades.  Their  los^,  bowevar, 
(like  the  weight  of  their  metal,)  have  been  much  magnified  by  the  pen. 
Our  deaths  among  Eurt^wans  alone,  amount  to  more,  in  my  opiotoa, 
than  all  the  Burmese  losses  put  together.  We  have  buried  more  than 
two  hundred  since  we  landed  on  thoM  ill-fated  shore* ;  and  ihoae  who 
sue  left  resemble  walking  spectres.  The  policy  of  the  Burmeae  qUala  is 
,to  wear  us  out  by  repeated  desultory  attacks;  and  they  might  succeed 
were  it  not  for  the  JMlousy  said  to  subsist  between  the  Prince  of  Sam- 
widdy  and  Bundotuah,  by  which  the  efforta  of  tbelMtarvaiMUtnJi««d. 
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It  was  intiimt«d,  in  a  former  Number  of  this  work,  that  a  meeting  had 
been  called  at  Calcutta,  of  the  claaa  of  perBons  known  by  the  variou* 
names  of  Indo-Britons,  Eurasians,  Country-boms,  &c,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  themaelvea  into  a  club.  The  meeting  took  place  aeconlingly, 
in  the  Town-Hall,  on  the  14th  of  March  last,  when  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  [KtqMieed  and  agreed  t«,  for  promoting  the  end  in  view,  which 
trill  be  beat  understood  from  a  brief  abstract  of  their  proceedings.  Mr. 
0.  a,  Dick  being  called  to  the  chair,  addressed  the  meetiug  in  the  fol- 
knring  ternw : — 

"  My  Countrymen, — We  are  all  of  us,  I  fancy,  already  pratty  weJI 
infonned  of  the  reason  of  this  meeting.  The  object  of  it,  in  a  lew  words, 
is,  to  establish  a  club  of  our  own  particular  class  of  aocietj,  for  the  laud- 
able purpoees  of  conTiriality  and  more  frequent  and  social  intercourse ; 
and  I  would  fain  hope  for  die  encouragement  mod  gradual  excitement  of 
every  patriotic  feeling  that  ought  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,  and  that  may  or 
can  be  of  service,  either  now  t»  ourselves  or  hereafter  to  our  posterity. 

"  It  has  frequently  been  matter  of  some  dispute,  by  what  name  we 
should  be  designated.  We  have  received  many  appellations.  By  some, 
we  have  been  denominated  ludo-Britons;  by  others,  Eurasians;  and  by 
many.  East  Indians.  Perhaps  we  have  beeu  honoured  with  many  other 
appellations,  all  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  only  idle  to  enumerate. 
Now,  though  it  csLonot  really  be  of  ranch  consequence  to  any  of  us,  what 
be  our  present  or  future  designation,  yet  I  think,  as  a  distinct  body  of 
people,  we  should  be  at  once  determined  and  content  to  assume  and  ad- 
here to  that  national  name  which  may  now,  by  the  minority  of  us  present, 
be  considered  the  most  appropriate  and  applicable  designation." 

He  then  fm>ceeded  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several 
appellations  which  had  been  at  different  times  suggested  for  this  race, 
{partly  of  Eurc^an  and  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,}  concluding  veiy 
judiciously  in  favour  of  the  term  "  East  Indian,"  as  the  most  appropriate. 
It  ia  analogous  to  West  IncUan,  the  name  given  to  Creoles  of  our  posses- 
tions  in  the  West ;  it  ia  immediately  derived  from  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  English  language,  aud  therefora  the  most  suitable  for  a  people 
educated  in  their  religion,  language,  and  manners  as  Englishmen ;  it  con- 
tradistinguishes them  from  the  abodginal  natires  of  the  country,  who  are 
pniporiy  designated  Hindoos,  Geatuos,  Bengalees,  Malabarees,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  their  faith,  country,  &c.,  by  terms  formed  from  their  own 
respective  lan^ages.  But  this  being  a  new  race,  springing  from  the 
preaent  politicni  situation  of  the  country,  and  having  one  common  charac- 
ter throughout  the  whole  limits  of  our  rule,  it  requires  a  name  of  equally 
extensive  import.  "East  Indian"  is  that  term;  it  propeHy  belongs  to 
this  race,  and  to  no  other ;  it  embraces  the  whole,  and  could  uot,  with 
any  [H^cision  or  propriety  of  speech,  be  applied  to  any  other  class  of  the 
natives  of  India,  since,  in^waking  of  them,  no  one  who  has  an  idea  of 
their  manifold  distinctioas  of  caste  and  character,  would,  think  of  txin- 
fonnding  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  under  one 
denomination.  But  the  most  important  object  was  the  form\tion  of  & 
social  assembly,  which  might  form  a  permanent  bond  of  uoioo  among 
tlua  now  peojiU.  Dr.  F.  Dick;  ia  addreoiiDg  die  ffleeting,  obterred, 
l^t— 
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"  If  in  any  country  there  ever  wu  a  good  reasoa  to  establiah  a  lodal 
meeting  for  the  purpoaes  of  promoting  good  fellowahip  and  frieodly  feel-    ' 
lug  among  a  particular  cla«  df  uetaf  it  could  not,' I'conccjve,  b«  more 
urgent  than  that  which  m>  loudly  calli  ibr  a  umilar  institntiiM  of  Eaat 
Jndiaiu  in  this  country. 

.  "  We  are  contidered  here,  we  all  know,  aa  a  aepanita  claM  of  aodety. 
We  are  deserted  by  Enropeans  in  this  country ;  and  although  united  with 
ihem  by  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  rel&tionthip,  we  are  avoided,  and  lock- 
ed upon  as  their  inferiorE,  although  many  of  us  have  been  initrocted  at 
the  satne  seminaries  in  England  with  them,  and  most  of  ua  have  receiwd 
a  far  better  education  than  the  generality  of  the  British  yonth  who  come 
to  this  country,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  seek  their  fortune. 

"  Surely,  then,  these  axe  sufficient  reasons  that  we  should  associate 
amongst  ourselves,  by  estaUisbing  a  club  like  the  otie  which  we  are  at 
present  assembled  to  propose,  not  merely  ibr  the  purpose  of  eating  and 
drinking,  but  for  the  much  more  noble  one  of  encouraging  erery  friendly 
feeling  towards  each  other,  and  every  social  rittue  which  can  or  does 
exist  in  the  niind  of  man. 

"  In  a  society  of  this  kind  we  might  confer  and  convene  (^nly  and 
&^ess1y  on  every  subject  which  peculiarly  influences  m,  a  lai^  body  of 
people  in  this  our  extensive  country.  We  might  here  propose  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  sbonld  be  deemed  most  likely  to  remedy  our 
gtievances,  or  abolish  the  production  of  them  altogether. 

"  You'were  told,  my  Countrymen,  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting  in  thb 
place,  to  court  more  the  society  of  Europeans ;  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  dissuade  you  from  this,  but  I  wonM  itrmgly  recontmeHd  you  rtot  to 
neglect  your  own.  Oat  of  eight- and-twenty  yean  of  my  liiie,  twenty-four 
I  have  passed  in  England ;  and  however  much  I  had  reason  to  admira 
the  conciliating  mannma,  the  liberality  of  mind,  and  ^aritable  disposi- 
lion  of  the  British  in  their  own  country,  towards  all  ranks  of  society  frooi 
every  nation,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  discovered  the  like  noUe 
characteristics  amot^  many  of  them  who  are  resident  here;  and  if  it  be 
true  (which  none  oan  deny)  that  there  are,  amongst  Eaat  Indians,  man 
whose  miuda  have  been  as  highly  cultivated,  ai^  whoee  mannen  faav* 
been  formed  equal  to  the  most  accomplished  acfaolar,  or  polished  gmth- 
mnn ;  and  if  (as  we  must  all  know)  there  is  no  other  reason  fur  tlua  dW 
like,  or  rather  I  might  call  it  enmi^,  than  an  uncharitable  feding,  and  a 
haugbtinessof  pride  in  the  minds  of  those  in  whom  such  exist,  sbmldwa 
not  endeavour  to  seek  more  the  society  of  ourselves  T  Let  vs  not  cooipnv- 
miseourfeelingeofhonour,  or  sacrifice  our  independence,  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  an  acquaintanceship  with  those  who  neither  req>ect  nor  dasre 
to  know  us.  Be  assured  that  a  fiim  and  iodqteodent  conduct  will  erar 
gain  for  us  the  esteem  and  good-w31  of  all  honourable  and  wise  idcd; 
and  m  tball  then  disdain  and  oootema  the  sneers  of  the  igmvant  and 
the  pride  of  the  prgndicsd." 

The  fellowi&i;  rescdutiow  wet«  tWn  raad  : — 

"  Resotred,  Ist,  (hat  a  monthly  dinner-dab  be  eaUblisbad,  and  c^ed 
ike  East  Indiam  Club. 

"  Sd.    Tbat  ev«i7  member  be  an  East  InUan. 

"  3d.    Thtt  the  nuddwr  of  menbers  be  unKmiMd. 

"  4di.  That  every  £ast  Indian svishing ta  become anBeiDbB-,  afkar 
this  date,  shall  be  first  proposed  by  two  members,  and  then  be  baUottcd 
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Ik,  laathmniim  vpfnmd  othjz  majoii^  of  inembcfB,  boibra  admit- 

"  5th.  Tbkt  thtn  be  ose  fixed  mtuUlilj  Boetiog,  M  dinoer,  on  the 
fiM  Hoodftf  of  ever;  aioMh,  «t  half-put  six  r.  h. 

".  6tb.    ThaX  the  neetiDg  for  the  pieseut  be  held  at  the  Town-Hall. 

"  7tb.     lliat  evwj  memlMr  pay  as   eutrance-oiODey  one   hundred 
nipeea,  aJid  further,  the  monthly  sum  of  sixteen  rupees,  in  the  begianing 
of  every  month,  before  the  regiHar  meeting  takes  place. 
.    "  12th.     That  there  be  also  a  lecreiary  and  collector  to  the  club,  and 
that  the  Bank  of  Hinduoitan  be  reqaeeted  to  be  treamren. 

'*  13tb.  Thu  every  member  he  allowed  to  bring  his  friend,  of  any 
nMioD  or  conntTy,  excepting  an  East  Indian,  who  may  be  settled  and 
reading  at  Celcntte." 

AsMttll  epungs  often  swell  to  large  rirera,  who  can  aaj  what  nuy  be 
the  ultimate  ooitaequeiieee  of  this  East  Indian  Association  1  It  is  only 
within  the  hut  two  or  three  yeais  that  the  Kast  Indians  hare  besun  to 
uhe  unoog  riiemadTes  for  public  objects.  In  1823,  they  did  so  toi  the 
hodahle  purpeai  of  proonting  education  among  their  own  body.  With 
tlua  near,  they  established  a  grammar  school ;  hut  a  dil«rence  soon  after 
uhmK  amoog  its  managers,  (fomented  by  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Harringtoo, 
Esq.,  Meiid>er  ef  Council,  and  the  church  par^,)  some  were  ready  to 
predkt  a  total  feilnre  of  the  plan.  Instead  of  thu,  two  Indo-British 
inatitDtions  started  np  instead  of  one,'  and  are  now  among  the  moat  useful 
McniaMiesof  edncatifmin  the  metropolis  of  Bntifib  India.  Now  an  East 
Indian  cluhha^  been  formed,  and  wery  day  this  neglected, body  is  rising 
in  numbera,  in  wealth,  and  intelligence.  Tet  ^e  Company,  so  jealous  (tf 
EurapeajH,  ao  eareiiil  to  exclade  tbem  {mm  its  territoiies,  elands  idly 
Jookiog  on,  while  this  new  rarce,  iocreasiag  with  accaleratiag  rapidity,  is 
beginning  already  to  iiirm  a  most  important  pert  in  the  population  of  the 
4aHntry,  bnt  tppntatlj  excluded  frnn  all  political  calculation.  IluMe 
who,  from  manners  aikd  educaUon,  have  the  &an>e  aspirations  after  honour 
,and  reepectabUity  as  the  mlees  oi  the  county,  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
degrading  poiiti^^  Helotism,  which  every  thing  shows  to  be  beooming 
e««ry  day  moK  intolerably  galling  to  their  feelings.  They  ate  excluded 
from  the  army,  ejcoluded  from  the  dvil  service  of  the  state,  excluded 
Aomaining  npon  juries;  (an  abomtn^ile  injustice,  unparalleled  except  iu 
.tbedaveiilaiids;)  and,  as  a  natural  coaBe<juenoe  of  the  debasing  efleds  of 
theM  thing*  upon  them  as  a  body,  they  are,  in  great  oieasure,  exdoded 
firgn  the  aocie^  of  Europeans  altogether.  Is  it  in  huaian  nature  that 
tbaee  indigBties  will  not  ioHpiie  a  feeling  of  deep  resentment,  such  as  that 
4eTCJoped  ia  a  case  before  the  police,  rriued~ia  the  same  papers,  when 
-W  Eaat  Indian  trf  the  name  of  Halifax,  of  good  education,  hend-teacher 
in  one  of  the  Calcutta  academies,  was  involved  in  a  qaarr^  by  having, 

'  Tbi*  H«aed  wu  ctt«bti>hed  iu  canu<)uenrc  of  the  succcuful  e8bnB  of  Mr. 
HsrrMstOB,  the  Re*.  Mr.  Hawtsyne,  aiid  the  Rt.  Mr.  TlHimafDa,  to  piiwc  the 
.fint  uaJerthecliurcbiitfueDce.  Ifiheir  inn<iveiuiii>iluiugwail«pr(Hnute"iu<;Ul 
onIm-,"  tbdr  mcuam  du  uot  leeoi  to  bavc  atlaiueil  tbe  i^hject  in  view  i  fiv  ace 
fiad  t^  aCalcutta  (wtioc  r^xirt,  daicd  tbe  IStb  of  March  last,  that  fuur  uf  tUr 
tuMhtr*  have  been  flebiiug,  two  and  too  :  Mr.  Halifax  with  Mr.  Hawkiea,  aod 
Bilb  Mr.  WiUianiuiii,  both  about  tbe  aame  time  ;  fur  which  one  wai 
\  impriwumeut,  and  two  bouutl  ovei  w  keep  the 
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expnmtim  o 

Tbe  guilty  eaiues  which  pro- 
duce auch  feelingt,  and  are  in  openttion  upoo  a  whi^e  people,  should  be 
removed  or  who  can  aiMwer  for  die  confiequencea  ?  The  uaociatioQ  now 
formed,  may  give  form  and  coiuistencj  to  their  Beutimcnta ;  hut  instead 
of  being  dangerous,  it  will,  we  believe,  prove  highly  salutsry,  as  it  will 
awaken  the  attention  of  those  who  may  apply  a  remedy  before  it  b»  too 
l&te.  That  the  East  Indian  Club  has  already  excited  aome  attention  at 
home,  may  be  gathered  iirom  the  remark  of  a  contemporary  publication 
closely  connected  with  the  India  House,  which  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  in- 
stitnOoD  wiil^  productive  of  important  lesalts,  but  whether  good  or  bad 
is  doubtful.  This  is  to  miatake  the  symptom  for  the  diseaae;  tbe  usual 
fault  of  quacks  in  politics  as  well  as  in  medicine.  In  India,  tbe  news- 
papers seem  cautious  of  speaking  on  the  subject ;  aware,  perhaps,  that 
tbe  Oovernment  has  some  qualms  of  conscience  in  regard  to  it.  Tbe 
'  Bengal  Hitrkaiu'  of  Maich  18,  obaervea  reapecliog  those  who  decline 
giving  the  Club  their  support,  that  "the  greatest  ami  most  pmusicorf  Ay 
Db)ectioD  made  by  those  who  stand  aloof,  is  fouoded  on  tb«ir  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  Government.  This  (be  goes  on  to  say)  ia,  of  conise,  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  judgment;  but  our  own  convictioa  is,  that  Goveinmeat  would 
just  as  soon  see  fifty  clubs  established  in  Calcutta  as  none  at  all;  aud 
that  while  European  gentlemen  form  themselves  into  clubs,  either  lot 
hilariout  or  literary  purposes,  so  the  East  Indiaiu  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do  the  same,  without  the  least  risk  of  di^leasing  a  Government  which 
is  never  better,  pleased  than  when  it  seeetbose  under  tte  sway  both  uapft, 
FREE,  and  inoependent"  1 ! 

This  is  an  alarming  announcement,  indeed,  for  the  gentlemen  of 
Leadenhall-street,  who  declare  that  their  system  of  rule  &s  been,  t*, 
and  UUBT  atwaj/i  be,  a  despotinn.  What  1  theic  servants  delighting  in 
nothing 'SO  much  as  seeing  the  natives  of  India  not  only  "free,"  but 
"  imdepekdent"!  With  this  vie  w,^(y  juntos  of  East  Indians  to 
be  cffganized,  etai  have  regular  monthly  meetinga,  with  their  prcsideata, 
vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurers,  ihe  latter  office  performed  by 
some  of  the  first  banking-houses  in  tbe  country ;  and  all  this  receiviiig 
the  cheering  countenance  and  approbation  of  their  faithful  savants ! 
Bttt  they  may  calm  their  apprehenson  with  the  cousoling  refleodoa,  that 
this  glowing  picture  is  only  the  production  of  the  warm  imagioUion  of  a 
genuine  Oriental,  whose  notion  of  independeooe  of  mind  may  be  con- 
ceived from  hia  own  definition  of  pubUc  virtue ; — that  there  is  no  greater 
or  more  pratEeworthtf  motive,  than  to  avoid  giving  oS'enc«  to  the  powers 
that  be.  If  John  Hampden'and  his  noUe  contemporaries  had  anted 
upon  such  slavish  maxims,  this  writer,  with  all  his  countrymen,  might 
have  been  now  labouring  in  chains, 

^  Poliet  JUparl,  March  19.— Mr.  Hslifai,  bend-lcacbcrof  the  Calcutta  Gram- 
map-School,  complained  of  ■  Mr.  Hawkim,  BDotber  teacher,  faavinr  auaulted 
hint.  The  dereorfsnt  pleaded  III  tiKtiScstion  of  the  outngr,  thBt.bemg  in  cooi- 
paoy  with  Mr.  Hollfai,  (wbo  i%  an  East  ladian,)  be  "  htd  broken  out  on  a  sod- 
den, Etating  tbet  be  CDnteiniied,  atahorred,  and  deiested  all  EoglUbnen,  aud  the 
English  PBtioD."  Thit  was  cairoborated  hy  tlie  evldeore  of  aDotlier  whscu, 
Mr.  Slater,  another  teacher,  who  tuld  Mr.  flslffax  to  delist,  as  "it  was  hurtful  to 
his  feetluri  to  hear  bU  conntnmen  abused,"  which  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  two 
or  tlireeHincs.  Such  are  the  feelinn  imbaed  into  the  race  tbst  romt  ma  gnat 
link  betweea  the  European  and  the  Native ! 
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-  WA-fegi^ttoobssrra,  by  a,  letUr  ia.a.  Ute  Indixn  paper,  (' Benga) 
Hnrkaru,'  Match  19,)  that  the  little  which  the  GovemmeDt- had  be^n 
to  do  io  favour  of  this  hardly-used  race  of  meo,  by  maldng  them  medical 
asmatants,  is  now  considered  to  be  superseded  by  the  school  eetablished 
for  educating  Native  doctors.  An  institution  good  in  ttsrif,  is  converted 
into  an  en^ne  of  public  injustice  to  another  class ;  ao  stroogly  are  aJl  uur 
East  Indian  prooBedings  tainted  by  the  banefiil  principle  of  monopoly 
and  exclusion.  Why  should  an  institution,  maiotained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  confine  its  advantagee  to  Hindooa,  Mohammedans,  or  roan 
of  any  one  caste  or  creed  ?  Above  all,  on  what  princijido  are  East  ln~ 
dians,  who  have  the  strongest  claims  on  the  encouragement  of  Govern- 
ment, excluded  from  the  benefits  of  medical  iosliac^n  1  The  taking 
from  them  of  this  only  miserable  boon  that  had  been  granted,  in  addition 
to  all  their  other  privations,  evinces  a  most  unfeeling  disregard  of  justice, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Directors  willlhiuk  propei' to  correct. 


.  By  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Requests  at  Calcutta, 
OD  the  19th  of  March,  it  appears  tliat  a  subscriber  to  the  *  John  Bull' 
newspaper  (Mr.  Howard)  thought  it  unsafe  to  pay  his  bills,  because  tb* 
pnper  tud  latriy  changed  masters  so  often,  that  he  did  irat  know  who  had 
the  best  rights  to  il«  profits.  "  Dr.  Bryce,  (says  the  report,)  he -had  un- 
alerstood  was  the  preoent  proprietor;  and  the  '  John  Bull'  had  been 
ttansfened  so  frequently  from  one  party  to  another,  tbst  he  did  not  con- 
sider  it  aafb  to  meet  the  demand  unlns  the  proprietors  were  proved  and 
a  regular  aaaigninent  of  the  bills  made.  He  bad  received  so  many  cbits 
from  Mr.  Meiklejohn  [Dr.  Bryce's  brother-in-law]  which  contained  so 
many  '  atid  irs,'  (hat  he  did  not  understand  their  purport  at  all."  He 
concluded  by  reqnecting  the  proprietors  to  prove  their  deed  of  ct^Kaer- 
ihip,  or.  sue  him  in  the  names  of  the  proper  persona;  rinee,  as  for  Mr. 
Meiklejohn,  who  was  made  the  preaent  plaintiff,  he  did  net  know  him, 
our  had  he  even  had  any  dealings  with  him  at  all.  The  otuu  prohoHdi 
beiiq;  tfanown  on  the  plainti&,  who  wei«  allowed  time  to  produce  theii 
evidence,  took  trare  not  to  let  the  case  come  any  more  before  the 
Court.  Dr.  Bryce  is  now  apparently  reverting  to  tbe  old  and  prudent 
iDaxim,  that  "  leaat  said  is  soonest  mended." 

W«  may  take  .thia  opportaaity  of  clearing  off  some  eootes  with  diia 
pc^tical  organ,  which  faa«  the  credit  of  such  a  rever«nd  fratemt^.  To 
■peak  of  it  with  all  due  reaped,  ^tte  Reverend  '  John  Ball'  says,  (March 
21st,  lB25,)inaDsw«rto  a  cha^emade  against  him  by  acoDtemportuy, 
(that  in  opposing  the  politics  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  be  endeavoured 
to  puU  to  ptecos  the  Editor's  private  character,) — "  We  never  diverged 
from  the  politics  to  the  '  private  character '  of  the  Editor.  The  former 
wa  set  oaraelvet  up  stresnously  to  oppoee,— the  latter  he  himself  brought 
before  tbe  Indian  public,  hy_fir<tt  publishing  an  attack  upon  it  contained 
in  tbe  '  London  Quarterly  Review,'  and  then  calling  on  this  public  to 
give  '  a  conscientious  estimate'  of  his  defence ;  adding,  soon  after,  that 
'  falsehood  or  iniquity  must  attach  somewhere.'  To  the  expression  of 
this  conscientioDS  estimate  we  gave  all  the  publicity  in  our  power." 
This  is  said  by  the  publisher  of  a  series  of  false  and  infamous  libek ; 
so  false,  that  when  afforded  an  opportunity  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  never 
attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  ungle  particle  of  them,— ao  infanMUS, 
tkat  the  Judge  called  upon  to  try  them  deDOUncedtliom  as  too  atroclotw 
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tn  be  thosgfct  of  wdthont  faonor !  Tkew  ve  now  with  hdUbAuw  ef- 
frontery oa]l«d  "  a  conaueDtioiia  asdmilje ;"  and  th«  foBiwiKtioii  of  thu 
R«Temd  Libeller's  hollow  defeoce  ■•,  that  the  atticte  from  the '  Qmsf- 
l«ri;  Review,'  (aow  fiilly  tidmitted  to  be  an  nnjuatifiable  libel,)  waa  fint 
[NiUiriwd  in  India  by  the  E^ditor  of  the  '  Calcotta  Jmintal,'  wbothua,  it  it 
pretended,  brongfat  hit  private  cbaraoter  Ttdnntoril;  before  the  Ittdian  pid>- 
lic.  In  this,  however,  there  it  no  troth  whatever ;  «•,  in  the  firet  place, 
Ae  '  Quarteity  Review '  itaelf  beioR  then  aa  mnch,  or  perbape  more,  read 
in  India  than  any  other  English  publication,  whatem  it  cMntaiaed  was 
public  enoufth  there ;  besides  which,  the  article  wat  reprinted  in  another 
paper  (the  '  Bengal  Hurlcani ')  before  it  appeared  in  the  '  Calcotta  JquT' 
lia].'  3o  much  tor  the  Reverend  Defrnter'a  "  coHcieatians  ettiowte," 
and  equally  bonest  aad  consueetiaut  defence !  But  the  party  of  wbkh 
be  has  ever  been  the  wilting  tool,  seeing  the  victim  of  tbeir  oppreatifMi 
now  precluded— -by  hie  deepotic  banishment  &om  India,  and  th«  attar 
destriictioQ  of  his  property  there  in  a  manner  equally  despotic — from 
Ttndicaliiig  his  own  cbamclsr  either  by  his  peraonal  presence,  or  by  ex- 
iwnsive  iegat  prosecutioat,  they  now  think  they  may  repeat  their  tlanden 
a^inst  him  with  impmiity. 

The  name  veraciow  pablioation  has  veotored  to  contradict  a  etatemeBt 
made  aomewhat  more  than  twdve  months  ago  in  the  India  Honse,  ik 
believe  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  letten  to  the  newipapers  matt  hare  the 
namet  of  thoee  who  tend  them  written  on  the  ontaide,  or  the  peet- 
maetera  will  not  receive  them.  Tkos  the  Reverend  Editor  Mye,  "  hae 
nota  thade  of  truth  in  it"!!  In  oppoution  to  this  faigh.ao&erity  onthe 
spot,  we  talce  upon  ourtelvee  to  state,  tliat  if  the  letters  Bei\t  to  the  poet- 
•nee  be  net  indoned  with  the  names  <rf  thoae  wlto  send  ihera,  the  dawk 
eirciira  make  a  point  to  ascertain  tlte  name  frttm  the  ■ervaatt  who  carry 
the  letters,  for  Ote  perpme  of  being  writtea  on  the  back  of  them.  That 
this  waa  thaoonttant  practice,  till  very  lately,  can  be  easily  proved  by 
deeomentary  evidence  in  oar  ponotipion  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  team  haw 
and  when  it  mt  diaoontiMHd ;  aoeh  a  fact  woukl  reqsire  to  rest  on 
tome  better  autlurity  than  '  John  Bull.' 

The.  same  paper  affects  to  doebt  either  the  exiacence  of  domcstie 
olavery,  and  the  trading  of  slaves  by  the  Arahe  end  ticb  natives  e^  Cat' 
cittta,  which  has  been  atnted  by  ua  both  on  the  auAority  of  prirate  let- 
ters, and  of  the  pnUio  papen  there ;  or  that  European  wonts  bare  ever 
been  removed  from'  that  ooantry  by  the  power  of  tummary  traaeport*- 
tioo  witboot  tiisL  Ooet  be  think  this  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
other  tex,  or  haa  be  never  beard  that  the  Madras  Government  KMUOved 
from  that  settlement  the  daughters  of  an  Engtiah  detgynan,  on  the 
gvouod  that  they  had  not  tech  near  eonaexioiis  there  as  were  thooght  bj 
Oovvmment  to  give  them  a  proper  title  to  mako  that  thear  hone  ?  In- 
credible as  it  seems,  it  it  eo  stated  by  a  Keutleniao  who  reoored  thia  in- 
formation on  the  ^t.  But  as  *  John  Bull'  is  so  igaonuK  of  what  is 
pettiag  atonnd  Iihn,  perhaps  he  does  not  know  that  the  wi&  of  his  own 
printer  had  aome  difficulty  in  getting  the  pennisMoa  of  the  Monopolitts  of 
the  good  things  of  the  Eaat  to  go  out  to  join  the  poraon  who  is  bm  hns- 
bwad.  Let  him  be  a  iiitle  mere  careful  in  his  inquines  before  be  ventnree 
if;ain  to  qoeetion  the  aecnracy  of  those  who,  being  at  a  dirtance^  wooM 
lutve  a  better  excnae  for  being  oecssioDBlIy  betrayed  into  errora. 
.   ^  a  meetmg  of  the  Asiatic  Seaie^,.vUch  took  place  at  Cnlontinea 
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(he  9th  «t  Mudt  lut,  &  nteBber  af  ounontiM  w«r«  prodocod  wbicli  bad 
been  procDred  by  Mr.  Hodgaon  fr«ai  Nepttul ;  kbmiw  othtn  ^r  largv 
printMl  vna'ka,  (is  the  Bboteok  languftge  (ra  supfMee^  wbo«e  reputation 
had  gained  them  a  [dace  in  the  archives  of  Sw[>gooinbho  Nath,  obtained 
frrtQi  the  priDcipal  officiating  Lama  ;  ml»o  a  l»rge  MS.  wuHc,  aad  a  n- 
rie^  of  printad  u  well  as  written  produotioBs  from  the  same  source  ;  tha 
MooMj  Pete,  or  treatise  on  the  pnying  cylinder,  a  wonderfvl  discorery 
in  that  port  of  the  world,  where,  in  the  article  of  prayer,  it  is  not  thought 
aeceasaiy  to  EtJr  the  atmosphere  by  the  motion  of  iDen's  lips,  since  ttik 
can  be  done  with  greater  facility  by  whirling  round  the  pittyers  in  a 
cylinder,  which  i«  easily  kept  in  perpetual  motion.  '  There  were  aba 
ranous  piotnres  and  emblems  of  the  "  Punj  Budh,"  or  fire  celestial 
Budbc  of  Bhote  and  Nep&ul,  besides  a  religioua  dr«m  tmd  other  sacred 
ntemils.  The  Secretary  also  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  HodgMn,  «b  tha 
Ijtt«ratar«  of  Thibet;  and  we  are  iafofmed,  in  addition  to  the  propti 
diat  baa  been  made  in  the  collectian  of  Bhoteea  works,  that  as'"  Dr> 
Carey  is  about  to  gire  to  the  world  a.  Grammar  at  the  Bhoteea  tongue, 
there  will  be  litde  difficulty,  it  is  presQowd,  in  ascertaining  tbnr  con- 
teota.  The  first  five  nerlu  were  procured  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Awn  tbs 
archives  of  Swoguorohhoo  Nath,  where,  he  was  inWaed,  their  eiteel' 
kdce  had  obtained  them  a  station.  I'be  remaioder  wets  aO  prooursd 
from  the  poor  trafickers  and  monks  who,  anoualiy,  nut  Nepawl  on  ac- 
connt  of  religion  and  trade.  It  is  n*  doubt  matter  of  surprise,  that 
UttratnK  of  any  kind  should  be  so  common  in  such  a  region  as  Bbote, 
and  Tery  remukable  that  it  should  be  so  widely  diffused  ae  to  reach 
persons  coTered  with  fikh,  and  destitute  of  any  of  those  luxuries  which 
aanafly  precede  the  luxury  of  books.  Printing  is  eridently  a  lUain  cause 
of  great  diffwion  of  literature,  yet  the  rery  circumstaace  of  printing 
bring  in  such  general  use  among  the  Bboteeaa  ia  equally  atriking.  It  is 
pcrforsied  by  wooden  Uocke,  which  are,  bowerer,  often  beautifully  «a- 
graved  ;  and  the  art  has,  no  doubt,  been  derived  bvn»  China.  The  writ' 
tag  of  the  Bhoteeas  is  said  to  exhibit  frequently  fine  specimeas  of  ready 
and  graceful  penioaiwhip.  Though  the  vemaeittar  tongue  of  Bhote  tsay 
be  consdcred  radically  distinct  from  the  SaDscrit,  lis  learned  language 
and  letters  are  said  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to  those  of  India  ;  for  when 
Mr.  Hodgson  placed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  before  a  Lama,  he  at  once 
recognised  in  it  the  pareirt  of  his  own  language ;  and  upon  bis  proceeding 
In  cMBpare  the  two  alphabets  with  each  otiber,  the  diffetvnce  betweea 
them  seemed  to  be  extremely  triiiog." 


It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  shacklea  imposed  <n  the  Indian  press, 
sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  hii  M^esty'a  Privy  Couscil,  had  for  their 
nrofased  object  to  provide  a  remedy  tor  twe  diseaaea  s^  te  infect  it: 
First,  a  ttndency  (we  quote  frnm  the  pmamUe  of  the  Itegnlation)  "  to 
bring  tlM  Gaivernment  of  (he  country,  as  by  law  eetablisbed,  into  hatred 
and  contempt."  Secondly,  a^  tendeiKtf  "  to  disturb  the  peace,  harnMay, 
attd  good  order  of  society."     How  &r  tbe  first  ol^ect  has  been  aceon- 

C*  ed,  is  proved  by  a  oon^tarison  of  the  fedings  manilested  tomuds 
Mastn^  when  the  press  was  allowed  a  d^|^«e  Af  fraedom,  and 
(boae  CBtertatned  toVards  Lo(d  Amherst,  now  that  all  frvcdam  is  sup* 
prwtd.    No  aoTer(>or.OeMni  ever  eiyajred  a  hsgher  ivfftt  o£  OMUt* 
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dermtion  than  the  fonner,  fven  from  his  politka]  opponents ;  and  u  fiir 
the  latter,  l«t  the  private  cormpoDdence  from  India  testify  tbe  intenie 
tove  and  Teneration  with  which  he  is  regBrded,  with  all  hb  deapiMie 
preu-lair*  on  hia  back.  Whether,  then,  is  it  their  prwenea  or  their 
absence  which  brings  a  gorernment  into  "  hatred  and  contempt "  ?  As 
to  their  other  profensed  object,  the  hannony  and  good  order  of  society, 
we  have  an  equally  striking  illustration  of  their  efficacy  in  the  sort  of 
dUciiBsion  now  carried  on  betn'cen  the  Calcuttu  daily  Papers,  in  which 
"  liar"  and  "  scoUKDiiEi,"are  amongst  the  courteous  lemu  vted. 

Before  entering  into  the  particulars,  thmt  they  may  be  better  nnder- 
atood,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  persons  chiefly  engaged  in  it. 
The  first  ia  Mr.  Charles  Beckett  Greenlaw,  Editor  of  tbe  'John  Bull,' 
{alias  Dr.  Bryce's)  newspaper,  for  several  years  past  the  aroit'ed  organ  of 
the  Tery,  or.rather  despotic  party  in  Bengal,  their  obedient  tool- in  issu- 
ing all  manner  of  calumnies  against  the  friends  of  freedom  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  particularly  egainKt  those  in  India,  and  more  especially 
against  the  advocates  of  fVeedoui  of  ihe  press.  Hence  the  series  of  libels, 
of  which  he  was  the  convicted  poblishor,  against  tbe  Editor  of  the  C^' 
cotta  .fouroal.  This  champion  of  legithHacy  and  social  order  is  also 
Coroner  of  Catcntta.  Hence  it  is  a  curious  matter  of  apecolation,  if  he 
happened  to  wound  his  advenary  mortally  in  a  duel,  (and  no  lees  than 
two  have  been  in  agitation  within  the  laM  twelve  moaths,  in  which  he 
was  to  have  been  a  principal,)  would  he  (Ihe  duellist  and  Coroner)  ait 
upon  his  antagonist  himself?  The  other  party  is,  Mr.  Robert  Adair  Mao- 
naghten,  (aei^ew  of  the  late  Judge  of  that  niune,)  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Company's  service,  and  editorof  another  daily  Paper,  called  tbe  '  Bengal 
Hurkani,'  equally  devoted  to  the  powers  that  be,  of  wliom  he  holds  the 
staff  appointment  of  Deputy  Judge  Advocate.  The  most  remarkable 
ftature  in  his  history. is,  that  he  was  some  years  sgo  prosecuted  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  rupees  for  hav< 
ing,  when  invited  to  the  house  nf  a  gentleman  in  the  Civil  Service,  taken 
tbe  opportnnity,  when  hu  host  was  engaged  in  his  judicial  duties,  to 
make  him  the  return  of  seducing  his  wife,  a  lady  who  happened  to  be  aa 
young  and  susceptible  as  she  was  amiable  and  lovely.  Whether  the 
Government  thought  be  required  some  assistsnce  to  pay  this  hcsvy 
penalty,  or  that  a  gentleman  who  had  acted  in  this  manner,  and  was 
Hving  in  a  state  of  open  and  avowed  concubinage  with  the  wife  of  another, 
is  the  fittest  to  act  as  censor  and  general  guardian  of  the  public  morsls 
under  the  new  regime,  certain  it  is  diat  the  Govemmentsoonafterenabled 
him  to  settle  in  Calcutta,  and  assume  that  office,  io  virtue  of  the  staff 
appointment,  which  relieved  him  from  doing  duty  nith  his  regiment  It 
is  said  that,  on  commencing  editor,  he  wished  to  supplant  the  cociductor 
nf  'John  Bull,'  and  failing  io  this,  he  has  pursued  his  rival  with  inceeaaDt 
hostility,  making  him  the  perpetual  object  of  alternate  abase,  ridicule. 
Mid  invective,  almost  without  a  ungle  day's  intermission,  fo^  twrive 
mouths  io  aucoesaion.  The  attacks  were  so  grossly  personal  and  scur- 
rilous, that  Mr.  Greenlaw  was  obliged  to  save  the  ieeliDgs  of  his  wift 
from  being  daily  lacerated,  by  orden'og  the' Hnrkaru'  not  to  be  sent  to  hia 
residence.  This  vras  to  Mr.  Macnaghtena  second  triumph  over  his  riral, 
uid  a  second  triumph  over  the  domestic  happnets  of  a  family.  Instead 
ftf  fteling  any  compunotioo  at  knowing  that  his  pen  had  given  aciite  pata 
Wkr  uMoecot  tnd  tender  female  bo«om,  he  gioriedin  it>  makiaf  it  « 
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subject  of  boMt  in  bia  addresMt  to  the  Indian  puUic,  that  Mr.  Greenlaw 
00  longer  dared  to  allun'  bis  lampoous  to  poiMQ  the  peace  of  bis  hrnne ! 
How  degraded  and  lost  to  every  generous  teeling  muit  that  public  be,  i  r 
it  countenances,  or  even  wiilioglj  tolerates,  sucb  a  wanton  outrage  against 
the  common  feelings  of  humaoity !  But  the  society  which  siifferH  it  is 
UDder  the  dominion  of  an  unslaved  press ;  and  as  the  chief  object  of  this 
persecution  was  known  to  have  lent  himself  to  a  Bimilar  abuse  of  the  press 
not  long  before,  the  remembrance  of  this  fact,  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all,  might  deprive  bim  of  public  sympathy,  when  they  saw 

—  .  ..  -,..—.  evenhuided  justice 

Return  the  poisoned  clolice  to  his  lips. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  '  John  Bull,'  howerer,  (under  the  signature  of 
M.,)  made  Mr.  Macnagbtea  feel  in  hie  turn.  The  ground  of  attack  was, 
that  tliis  Editor  had  improperly  identified  bis  editorial  with  his  military 
character  in  bis  public  wntings,  and  presumptuauely  set  himself  up  as 
the  champion  of  the  army  ;  while  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of 
this  distinguished  postby  his  editorial  conduct  in  geileral,  and  particularly 
by  publishing  s  letter  which  appeared  in  the  'Bengal  Hurkaru'  of  the 
lOth  of  December  last,  only  about  a  month  af^er  the  dreadful  carnage  at 
Barrmckpore ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  considered  that  lamentable 
catastrophe  a.  fit  subject  for  buSbonety  and  ridicule.  The  passage  is  as 
follows,  in  which  the  writer  ludicrously  compares  that  event  with  his 
defeat  of  some  scribbler  on  Dum-Dum  theatricals  : — 

"  Tkitlle  the  Second,  (a  nickname  for  the  E^jitor  of  the  '  Scotsman,') 
not  content  with  cutting  and  thrusting  him  with  his  own  sharp  and  potent 
weapons,  has  enlisted  into  his  service  the  redoubtable cbampion  Honour 
Bkiobt,  who,  with  his  artillery  from  Dum-Dura,  commenced  such  a 
dtunderiog  cannonade  the  day  before  yesterday,  as  made  poor  Scriblerus 
scamper  m  much  faster  than  the  late  47th  did  from  Banackpore  on  the 
memoiable  1st  of  November'' I 

Another  objection  made  to  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  the 
champion  or  representatire  of  the  army  was,  that  io  his  editorial  cap^-  ' 
city  hie  had  himself  employed  language,  andsuffered  others  to  em^doy  lan- 
guage in  speaking  of  him,  unbecoming  of  an  officer;  in  which  chsj^  the 
expreMons  "  bravo"  and  "  crest-fallen  bully"  made  a  conspicuous  figure. 
Certain  it  is  that  these  terms  had  been  actually  applied  to  his  conduct, 
long  before,  by  the  '  Scotsman'  newspaper,  which  distinctly  accused  him 
<rf  having  a  design,  by  his  style  of  writing,  to  drive  his  opponents  in  con- 
troveray  to  the  "  violation  of  the  6rst  of  divine  and  human  laws."  Some 
oS  these  points  were  again  sUongly  urged  by  a  tetter  in  the  '  John 
Bull'  of  the  4th  of  April,  (signed  A.  O.,)  which  observed  :— 

"Has  the  '  crest-fallen' been  the  a^^rieved,  or  is  he  the  ai^reseor  ? 
Has  he  not  done  all  In  his  power  to  injure  yoor  &me  and  editorial  cha- 
racter ?  Has  he  not  done  so  by  means  he  was  aware  must  occauon  pain 
to  female  bosoms  ?  Thiq  is  he  who  would  impute  to  you  acts  more  brutal 
than  human;  and  is  he  not  now  a  by-word,  and  venly  a  mailc  G)r  every 
aaonymoiw  wviter  to  shoot  bis  arrows  at?" 

And  concluded  with  a  threat  in  these  wortls  :— 

"  Let  me  tell  this  military  Editor,  that  as  long  as  you  will  give  me-a 
corner  in  your  pagM,  I  will  aot  &il  to  enfuite  the  fallaciousoess  of  his 
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aig^ments,  to  lay  bare  the  mnnnesaes  of  hN  conduct,  and  to  execrate,  bt 
measured  terms,  nhaterer  is  disgracefnl  to  the  editorial  profeanoD." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Macnajhten,  unable  to  hold  ont  any 
longer,  on  ibv  dav  of  its  publication  lent  a  private  commanicatioo  to  Uie 
Editor  of  '  John  Bull,'  demanding  a  "  sufficient  apology"  from  him  for 
inserting  an  epistle  which,  to  une  Mr.  Macnaghten'i  own  wnrds,  "  for 
felsehood  and  cowardtj  inaotence"  equalled  the  letters  of  M. ;  and  abo 
demanding  of  him  to  give  up  the  names  of  both  "  the  menifactoNf  and 
injamout  bcoitiidrels  by  whom  the  letters  aboTO-named  wm«  writ-' 
ten." 

Mr.  Greenlaw,  in  nfAy  to  this  temperate  and  gentlemanly  call,  re- 
ferred the  writer  to  bis  friend.  Captain  Husband,  H.  M.  87th  Regi- 
meat,  to  the  barracks  of  Fort  William ;  and  the  fullowing  is  the  state- 
ment given  by  '  John  Bull'  of  the  result: — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above,  Mr.  Neave,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mac-' 
naghten,  waited,  on  Monday  afternoon,  on  Captain  Husband,  and  re- 
quired an  explanation.  Captain  H.  conudered  the  case  fully,  and  aftn 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  papers  conuected  n'ith  the  subject,  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  notions  which,  ta  a  soldier,  he  had  formed  of  honour, 
•abscribe  to  any  man  putting  up  with,  from  a  gentleman,  agch  laagutgs 
as  the  following,  which  appeared  is  the  '  Scotsman  in  the  East '  on  the 
13th  and  15th  daye  of  January  last  respectively: — 

"  '  On  the  1 1th  and  I3th  of  last  month,  we  felt  it  necewairto  express, 
in  pretty  strong  terms,  our  disapprobation  of  the  system  which  had  for 
*ime  ^me  pnmua  been  pursued  by  the  Editor  of  the  '  Hurkaru,'  by  aim- 
ing at  the  Editor  of  the  '  John  Bull,'  daily,  insinuations  almost  too  gross 
to  be  alluded  to  ;  and  this  we  did,  by  no  means  as  the  champion  of '  John 
Bull,'  but  because  we  saw  the  sAme  system,  which  had  been  directed 
against  him,  mdually  extending  tu  ourselves  and  other  members  of  tbir 
society.  In  thus  restraining  a  spirit  uncontrolled  by  the  least  sense  of 
deceoOT,  and  teaching  our  coniemporary  of  the  '  Hurkam '  the  gronad  oir 
which  he  trod,  we  only  did  our  duty  toourselvee  and  others;' bnt  nnea 
o«r  brother  Editor  lias  been  pleased  to  BMice  what  we  said  on  that  ooca-' 
■ion  with  something  like  an  attempt  at  ridicule,  we  nnwt  reaaind  hin)' 
Aat,  guided  doubtless  by  a  very  commendable  prudence,  he  has  Bot  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  the  lengths  with  ui  heformerlt/  did  with  tbe  Editor 
of  the' John  Bull':  when  he  to  far  forgets  htnuelf,  and  what  is  dueto 
others,  as  to  do  ihil,  and  when  we  &tl  to  bestow  on  his  trangveHon  tet- 
•pecies  of  notice  it  may  require,  let  him  then  boast  that  tbe  exprsssiow  of' 
oar  opinion  has  been  made  in  vain ;  but  lilt  then,  sHende  woiUtl  became- 
him  infinitely  bettM  than  tbe  tcme  be  sometimes  Tentone  to  aasiUM,  but- 
which,  afterall  that  has  passed,  serves  only  to  expose  him  to  paUiesootB< 
-fcUte*  bully,  nowiUing  to  '  otiiuf-ioate'  bis  owa  r 
'  'e  the  lion's  dun.'  " 
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"  'The  Editor  of  the 'Huricaru,' in  his  ebollitiap  of  yesterday  si^a,lkab 
if  we  will  point  out  what  particular  offensive  expresstooB  which  hav*  beasi 
applied  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  John  Bull'  we  would  dssire  (o  have  trans- 
ferred to  ourselves,  he  will  comply  with  our  wishes.  This  we  very  readily 
believe  be  would  do,  for  his  whole  course  has  so  much  resembled  that  /if 
a  bravo,  and  has  evinced  so  total  a  disregaid  to  every  right  Jceliitg,  that 
we  should  hare  had  no  difficulty  in  beEeving,  even  had  ne  not  assured  us 
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»f  it,  tint  he  wotild  without  the  leaat  compuMtion  do  that  which  might 
directly  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  firit  of  divine  and  humati  laws. 
Tlie  dedgn  of  the  Editor  of  the  '  Harkkru'  is  too  obrionalo  be  mistaken: 
be  knew  rerr  well  that,  had  it  ao  pleased  him,  he  might  have  applied  to 
iw  tome  of  the  terms  be  alludes  to,  without  waitiag  for  us  to  point  them 
out,  and,  thai  by  doing  to,  he  might  at  once  have  brought  thingt  to 
the  crisis  he  appean  to  long  and  anxiovily  to  have  had  in  viev).'  " 

"  Captain  'Huahand  accordingiy,  on  Tuesday  morning,  delivered  ttr 
Mr.  Neare  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  n  a  copy : — 

" '  Mr.  Macnaghten  calls  upon  Mr.  Greenlaw  to  give  up  the  author  of 
aletter  signed  A.  0.  in  the  '  John  BuU,'  of  April  4th,  1825,  or  to  riva 
bim  pefaonal  fadsfaction  for  the  insults  contained  therein.  Captain  Hus- 
band, friend  to  Mr.  Greenlaw,  refuses  to  let  Mr.  Greenlaw  meet  Mr. 
Hacnagfaten,  from  the  circumstance  of  highly-degrading  language  having; 
been  applied  to  Mr.  Macnaghten  in  the  '  Scotsman  in  the  East'  news- 
pttpenoftbel^Jth  and  l&th  of  January,  1825,  and  such  notice  not  hav- 
ing been  taken  of  them  as  Captain  Htitlund  considers  essentia  toi 
society.' " 

"  Tbe  language  used  by  Mr.  Macnaghten,  as  Editor  of  the  Bengal 
*  Hnrkarn,'  during  a  period  of  twelve  months,  with  reference  penonally 
lo  the  Editor  of  the  '  John  Bull,'  was  of  saeb  a  nature  as  no  man  could 
bave  tolerated  from  another,  whom  he  considered  as  a  gentleman  ;  that 
tbe  Editor  of  the  '  John  Bull '  did  not  himself  consider  Mr.  Macna^ten 
as  dceerring  any  other  notice  than  the  most  profound  contempt,  is  evident 
from  hit  whole  conduct;  and  in  this  conduct  be  baa  been  supported  by  hia 
friends  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  he  did  not  feel  jasiifiedin  rely- 
ing on  his  own  judgment.  The  above  correspondence  will  speak  for  itself; 
but  to  show,  in  a  plain  and  nnequivocal  point  of  view,  Mr.  Macnagfa- 
(en's  notion  of  honourable  conduct,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  her 
sent  Mr.  Neave  to  Capttun  Husband  on  Monday  atWa0on  last,  and  while 
both  the  Editor  of  the  '  John  Ball'  and  Mr.  Macnaghten  were  in  the 
traada  of  these  gentlemeD,  and  they  were  engaged  in  considering  tbe 
ease,  Mr.  Macoaghten  thongbt  pn^ier  to  publish  in  the  Bengal '  Htirkaru* 
the  following  notice  :— 

" '  To  Corretpoiidentt.—Gn  Saturday  we  received  a  letter  s^ed 
(Ihbra,  taking  awfut  liberties  with  Tootle's  editorial  character,  add 
making  some  cutting  expoeures  of  his  public  conduct ;  hut  we  wish  to  de- 
cline its  insertion  from  the  teeliog  of  self-importance  which  even  such  ai 
eutig»tery  letMr  would  oocasion  him,  from  the  notion  that  we  requiied 
awieface  (ether  than  what  be  himself  aSords  us)  to  render  hioi  at  once 
ridicakraa  and  contemptible. — ^The  Editor  of  the  '  John  Bull'  is  satisfied 
with  making  this  plain  statement,  and  he  safely  leaves  hia  character  and 
Madvct  to  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  public'  " 

Bat  Mr.  Macoaghten,  as  may  be  imagioed,  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  an  arrangement  which  was  to  shut  him  out  of  tbe  pale  of  gentlemanly 
•ocae^.  He  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greenlaw,  of  the  foUowing 
taaor:— 

"  Sny— Onr  lauliial  friends  having  been  unaUe  to  oome  to  end)  U( 
arrangement  as  /  require,  and  concludittg  that  the  act  of  Capt.  Hnsbacd 
(s  your  act,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  that  ycu  moan  to  screen  youisall 
bihifid  his  oiriaion  inm  (be  risk  iocuned  by  a  reiuiy  and  ucnly  o»b« 
pUaoee  with  mydemmd,  I  now  tell  you  that  I  data  yen  a  hateomoar^t 
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and  fairly  appriM  you  of  my  intention  to  publish  you  at  siicb,  and  your 
aesociates  or  OGSociate,  M.  HOd  A.  O.,  as  liars  and  cowards,  to-morrow 
oiomine.  On  account  of  Mrs.  Greenlaw,  I  certainly  should  not  bare 
adopted  this  measure  to  degrade  you  publicly,  had  your  poltroonery  not 
deprived  me  of  every  other  alternative."  On  the  receipt  of  this,  Mr. 
Greenlawsent  an  intioiatioQ,  through  Mr.  Tate,  attorney-at-Iaw,  to  the 
Proprietors  of  Mr.  Macnaghten's  paper,  that  they  should  be  held  reiipoo- 
aible  for  any  defaniatory  matter  it  uiiaht  contain.  Mr.  Macoagbten  bad 
therefore  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  sending  forth  a  piioted  manifesto, 
in  the  form  of  a  pamph'et.  In  order  to  wipe  off  the  stain  thrown  upon 
hischaraoter  by  theforegoins  language  applied  to  him  by  the  *  Scotsman,' 
he  obtained  a  letter  from  Mr.  Loch,  the  Editor  of  that  paper,  declaring 
that  by  the  terms  "  bravo," — "  crest-fallen  bully,"  &c.,  he  by  no  meant 
intended  to  chai^  him  with  pu&illauimity.  On  the  contrary,  he  says, 
"  my  ramarks  were  merely  intended  to  express  my  strong  disapproval  d 
your  public  writings  as  productive  of  heart-burnings  and  persoiui  animo- 
sities, and  leading  to  rencontres  of  a  very  unpleasant  description." 

On  this,  Mr.  Macnaghten,  in  his  manifesto,  remarks:  "  Mr.  Loch,  it 
will  be  observed,  does  not  accuse  me  of  any  thing  worse  than  a  desire  to 
give  rise  to  a  personal  quarrel.  Now,  if  this  were  correct,  it  fomu  at 
all  events  rather  a,  reverse  to  a  want  of  proper  spirit,  than  a  deficiency 
of  a  quality  so  essential  to  a  gentleman.  It  may  make  me  a[^ar 
blood-thirsty,  but  not  pusillanimous. " — Bravo  I  cries  Mr.  Macnaghteo, 
triumphantlyi  They  h&ve  only  been  calling  me  a  "  blood-thiisty  "  ' 
miscreant :  this,  sure,  is  no  imputation  discreditable  to  me  aa  a  man  of 
honour  !  With  this  interpretation  of  the  code  of  honour,  fully  acquitted 
IB  his  own  eyes,  he  denounces  Mr.  Greenlaw  as  having  sunk  "  from  th^ 
lowest  deep  of  infamy  "  into  a  lower  deep  ;  and  his  Correspondents,  M. 
and  A.  0,  as  "  mendacious  and  cowardly  sconndrels."  Such  is  ths 
"  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  society  "produced  by  the  press  laws 
of  Judge  Macnaghten  and  Governor  Adam.  The  friends  of  frae  diacua- 
sioo  in  India  being  now  put  down,  they  can  no  longer  be  accused  ;  and 
kheir  enemies,  having  no  one  else  to  attack,  now  show  themselves  in  their 
true  colours  by  tearing  each  other  to  [ueces.     For,  be  it  ohierved,  the 

■  Tbst  it  may  be  fairly  iudged  how  far  he  mariu  the  title  here  adopted,  it 
should  be  recuUected  that  tbii  La  the  person  who  said  in  bis  paper,  in  November 
last,  that  if  trtblt  the  numher  at  sepoyi  bad  beta  maasacred  at  Sarrackpore,  he 
woold  have  coniidered  It  "  neither  Umentable  nnr  ciceiBive," — not  even  a  thing 
to  belameDted  I  In  k  late  number  or  tiii  paper,  be  sHbcU  ^eat  comaiiwrrstlm 
fur  brutes,  altboucb  he  sbowi  la  little  [or  men.  Ue  diicoursei  palbtitcaUj  on  tbe 
severity  cxcrciscilby  tbe  Natives  ou  their  beasts  of  draught  and  burden  [  sod 
accuses  them  acciirdingly  of  being  generally  devoid  uf  those  humane  feelinp 
that  ditlinpiish  him  and  bis  rountryiiien.  He  ol>serves,  thai  "  the  ■  Scolsman  " 
Is  quite  right  in  what  he  sayi  about  the  impotency  of  Ihe  press  in  India ;  because 
no  press  but  one  tbat  is  entirely  free  eon  be  a  corrector  of  evil,  and  a  guardiali 
over  rt'oy  right,  ai  its  natural  powers  cannot  be  fully  exercised,  and  as  not  only 
it!  censure  but  its  suffgulious  may  be  furbidileu  to  be  heard  ;  but  as  freely  as  me 

the  people  of  Englaud  st  least  shall  know  of  (he  DiFrEHeNce  here  made  betweca' 
the  pampered  Native,  and  tbe  tortured,  unpiticd,  animal  within  hit  gates.''-— 
Wonderful  difference  indeed  between  the  man  and  the  brutt,  in  a  country  where, 
although  meo  are  wantonly  massacred,  uo  one  dare  raise  his  voice  in  theirbehalf ; 
hut  if  a  carman  overload  or  overdrive  hr»  beasi,  the  press  is  eloquent  ie  deoouac- 
ior  (be  oppeesior.  'Hie  authors  of  (och  a  degrading  system  BR  surely  finer  t« 
^ul«  over  brutes  than  men ! 
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jMrtiea  ia  thu  war&re  are  both  equally  dUtinguMMd  b/  th'sir  devoted 
adulation  aud  aycophancj  to  men  in  power. 

Tt  is  alat«d  in  the  '  Globe'  Ereoiag  Psper,  that  "  the  merchant  ship 
Almorak,  seized  at  New  South  W^es  by  his  Majesty's  ship  Slaney, 
as  noticMl  in  our  last,  airiT«d  on  the  12tb  at  Madras,  remained  till 
the  17th  May,  and  then  sailed  for  Calcutta.  The  captors  have  not 
bnught  forward  any  of  the  usual  proceedings  in  the  legal  courts  for  the 
condetnnatian  of  the  Almorak.  A  letter  aaBCrta,  that  the  Captain  of 
the  Slaney,  finding  the  case  liLely  to  go  against  him  at  Sydney,  carried 
her  out  of  po^  in  resistance  to  the  civil  authorities.  It  then  goes  forward 
to  state,  that  the  cause  of  detention  is  futile  in  the  extreme;  that  the 
vessel  was  chartered  by  the  Govemmeot  authorities  at  Sydney  for  the 
purpose  of  brining  necessaries  from  Batavia,  and  for  that  purpose  a  De- 
puty Cammitsary  was  put  on  board,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  whole 
aflair  of  purchase,  shipping  on  board,  &c.  Sic.,  and  that  it  certainly  is  the 
cuMom  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  Agents  of  the  Company  in  shipping 
tea  on  board  vessels  trading  within  the  Company's  charter,  but  that  it  ts 
a  mere  matter  of  f<ffm,  and  never  refused.  On  this  question  the  case 
rests." 

The  same  Paper  gives  the  following  as  the  substance  of  a  variety  of 
letters  seceived  from  Calcutta : — "  The  Indian  Goremment  is  in  want  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  has  opened  books  for  a  loan  of  unlimited  amount, 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  One  half  of  the  old  four 
per  cent,  loan  was  to  be  taken  in  subscriptions  for  the  new  loan.  At 
the  date  of  these  letters  there  was  small  progren  made  in  obtaining  sub- 
scriptioas,  on  account  of  the  great  scarci^  of  money  in  India.  For  small 
periods  the  rates  of  interest  usually  paid  are  from  seven  to  eight  per  cent. 
per  annum. — The  exchange  with  England  had  advanced  to  2s.  id.  The 
Government  had  refused  to  take  up  any  more  vessels  for  transports,  and 
were  about  paying  off  those  previously  chartered,  to  the  amount  of 
13,000  tons.^ 

it  has  been  stated  in  the  '  Telescope,'  that  private  letters  give  the 
following  particulan  with  regard  to  the  money-market  in  Calcutta: 
From  the  scarcity  of  bullion,  many  bouses  that  but  a  few  weeks  before 
would  have  stared  at  the  mention  of  5  per  cent,,  are  now  happy  to  give 
7,  and  even  8,  for  accommodation.  This  is  said  to  arise  from  a  defici- 
ency of  money  at  the  treasury,  which  has  drawn  all  the  bullion  from  the 
bank,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  refused  to  accommodate  the  public,  and 
drawn  with  them  the  private  banks  and  agency-houses.  In  the  mean 
lime,  the  public  expenses  rather  increase  than  diminish :  the  shipping 
aod  other  charges  of  the  Burmese  war  continue  unabated,  and  no  less 
than  fourteen  additional  Native  regiments  are  raising.  Of  these,  two  are 
cavalry,  and  twelve  infantry  :  of  the  iidaqtry,  six  are  to  be  pat  upon  the 
same  establiAment  as  the  regular  line;  and  ux,  for  police  duties,  escort- 
ing treasure.  Sec.,  are  to  have  two  European  field-officers  and  a  European 
adjutant. 

It  would  appear,  that  in  addition  to  the  folly  of  not  crushing  the  Burt- 
pore  Rajah,  some  humiliating  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  murderer, 
lliis  prepares  us  for  the  report  now  very  generally  believed  of  the  threat- 
ening attitude  avumed  by  Rimjeet  Sing,  and  leads  to  the  anticipation 
(hat  all  the  troops  wiuoh  have  the  good  fortune  to  suirive  the  rains  in 
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AmcoA,  Trill  find  Ui^e  employment  in  the  nonh  of  HindotwUn  oext 
month. 

The  mercantile  people  of  Calcutta  are  consoling  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  their  wants  wilt  be  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  specie,  which 
they  hear  the  Indian  Oorernment  have  drawn  fVom  this  conntty.  Of 
course  they  are  leaning  on  a  broken  reed ;  for  neither  had  the  Indian 
Qorernmeut  the  sense  to  report,  nur  the  sages  of  Leadenball-strMt  the 
forenght  to  antiupate,  the  probaUe  state  of  things ;  ■■>  that  h^  next 
acGOuoU  we  may  expect  to  find  the  exchanges  something  near  what  they 
used  to  be  some  years  ago. 

A  letter  quoted  in  the '  New  Times,'  dated  in  the  end  of  March,  saysi 
"  Hie  Hadras  Ooremioient  have  mode  gigantic  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
t«  h  close;  and  two  more  Native  regiments,  the  1st  and  23d,  are  now 
under  orders  for  Rangoon,  which  will  be  more  than  one-third  of  Iba 
whole  of  the  Native  infantry  on  the  coast.  His  Majesty's  5dth  and 
87th  regiments  are  also  coming  round  from  Calcutta.  It  is  the  opiuioD 
of  most  experienced  men  here,  that  the  season  is  now  too  for  adranoed 
to  admit  of  any  thing  being  done  before  November  next,  except  taking 
possession  of  Prome,  on  the  Irmwaddy,  whioh,  from  the  strength  of  oar 
army,  we  can  do  without  much  opposition.  The  thermometer  is  now  Rt 
98>  and  April,  the  hottest  month,  is  still  to  come  befere  the  nina." 

CENTRAI.   INDIA. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  before  refeiTed  to,  from  the  '  Bombay 
Gazette,'  na  being  the  most  complete  account  of  the  affair  of  Bhurtpore, 
as  well  as  the  best  pulilical  essay  we  have  seen  for  a  long  while  in  any 
Indian  Paper,  although  there  is  a  miserable  lack  of  candour  ia  profeesing 
that  the  breakingout  of  this  dangerous  spirit,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
n. source  of  satisfaction  I 

"  Jt  may  appear  strange  to  many  of  our  readers  that  we  announce 
war  in  the  heart  of  India  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sati^actioa  j  but 
so  it  is;  being  confident  that  it  is  not  only  in  our  power  to  assign  mo- 
tires  sufficient  to  Justify  the  feeling,  and  aeoure  us  against  the  chaifp  of 
a  sanguinary  dtspcnition,  but  to  gain  ptoselytea  from  the  most  sealotts 
votaries  of  peace.  ■>. 

"  From  thcee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natives  of  Bhurtporv,  the 
very  name  will  suffice  to  bear  as  out ;  and  many  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
detestation  and  insolence  with  which  diey  conduct  themselves  towards 
Europeans,  may  recollect  their  early  treacliery  and  dereliction  of  ev«y 
principle  of  good  faith,  for  which  even  the  nwst  savage  natioaa  hare 
generally  eriuced  sraoie  respect. 
.  "  A  few  months  since,  the  late  R^ah  finding  his  health  on  the  de- 
cline, requested  the  British  Government  to  acknowled^  his  son,  an 
infiuit  six  years  of  age,  as  his  beii  apparent.  The  Resident  of  Malwa 
and  R^pootana  accordingly  recognised  the  child  srith  the  usual  formali- 
ties, about  the  banning  of  February  last.  Scarcaly  had  a  manth 
cjapsed  when  the  Rajah  died.  His  appointed  successor  was  duly  pro- 
claimed ;  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  on  the  acoessioa  of  an  Asia^c 
infant  prince,  the  shouts  which  hailed  his  opening  career  Were  the  sig- 
nals for  the  explosion  of  private  intrigue,  unfurling  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, and  the  sacrifice  of  human  riclims  to  ambition  and  avarice.  A 
cousin  of  the  young  R^ah,  named  Doorjun  Lol,  aided  by  a  numerous 
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giag  at  pftrtisAiw,  atnoB^  wit<Hn  were  three  regiments  of  regulan  ae- 
(Inced  from  their  ollegt&nce,  gained  posaesnon  of  the  fort  b;  blowing  open 
one  of  the  gates,  and  unirped  the  sovereign  power.  The  Rajah,  with 
600  soldiers  of  unshaken  fidelity,  had  retreated  to  private  apartments  in 
the  palace  when  our  accounts  were  despatched  ;  and  it  is  slated  that  the 
nbel*  are  only  deterred  from  attacking  this  asylum  by  a  threat  of  the 
old  Ranee,  to  explode  an  extemive  magazine  of  powder  in  her  poeaessian 
in  the  event  offeree  being  resorted  to  ;  having  determined  that  the  life 
df  the  child  shall  not  be  fbrfbited  without  the  same  fate  attending  his 


"  Doorjun  Lol  is  represented  as  bring  a  few  degrees  above  idiotism, 
which  renders  him  a  convenient  instrument  for  the  aggrandisemeDt  of  a 
yoBuger  brother,  idio  is  reputed  to  possess  abilities  and  ambition  unre- 
■tmined  by  principle  or  feeling.  . 

"  Hie  treaty  we  are  at  present  tinder  with  this  state  entitles  it  to  our 
assistance  in  such  emergencies,  and  about  10,000  men  which  were  as- 
semMIng  from  the  nearest  stations,  with  a  suitable  battering  train,  are 
by  this  time  in  active  operations,  as  the  siege  was  expected  to  commence 
about  the  I5th,  Sir  David  Ochteriony  arrived  at  Muttra  on  the  24th 
of  last  month  to  ti^  the  field  ;  and  General  Reynell  was  then  expected. 

"  Bhurtpore  is  situated  in  a  plain  28  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Agra.  The 
'  fortress  was  originally  built  by  an  enterprisiug  Jaut,  named  Churamun, 
who  had  enriched  himself  1^  plundering  the  ba^age  of  AurungTcbe's 
army,  in  his  last  march  to  the  Deccan.  After  various  changes  in  the 
state  and  opulence  of  Bhnrtpoie,  it  Urst  became  interesting,  as  connected 
with  British  politics,  in  1803,  when  a  treaty  of  perpetual  friendship  was 
concladed  by  Lord  Lake  with  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Rajab,  by  which  the 
inteieMs  of  both  Governments  were  to  be  mutually  supported  against  all 
trastile  measures  on  the  part  of  any  other  power  whatsoever." 

He  then  details  the  political  transaction  which  led  to  the  siege  of  that 
place  by  Lord  Lake,  and  accounts  for  his  failure  by  the  want  of  ammuni- 
tion and  inexperience  of  Che  engineer  oSicers. 

"  In  so  remote  a  period,  the  truth,  perhaps,  is  not  easily  obtained  ; 
but  if  reports  are  to  be  believed,  it  ia  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that 
With  the  exception  of  their  uniform  and  commissions,  these  officers  pbs- 
sened  but  little  that  could  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  council,  or  even  a 
situation  in  the  camp ;  being  as  void  of  Bcienti6c  knoMedge  as  they  were 
of  ammunition, — to  say  nothing  of  common  sense. 

"  The  evil  results  of  this  disastrous  siege  were  not  only  loss  of  rniuta- 
tion,  bat  also  nuny  of  the  bravest  troops  ia  the  n'orld,  with  whose  blood 
the  ditdi  of  Bhnttporo  was  crimson :  the  slaughter  being  greater  than 
an  aggregate  of  what  occurred  in  three  general  engagements  during 
tiwee  wars.  The  triumphant  Jants,  ibtoxicated  with  a  blaze  of  victory 
wfaiofa  they  have  never  forgotten,  believe  themselves  proof  against  tbbw 
Hnnies  which  subdued  the  proudest  of  their  neighbours  ■  and,  to  thia 
4ay,  scarcely  a  native  from  the  Indus  to  tlie  Bunampooter  is  there  who 
does  not  subitcribe  to  their  creed ;  while  the  vilest  reptile  from  the  veriest 
drags  of  the  Bimr^HRe  population  fondes  himself  a  partner  in  the  gloryi 
and,  conscious  of  superiority,  cutis  liis  mustadiioB  with  self-importance, 
and  a  nxa  of  inebble  contempt  in  the  face  of  every  Engliriiman  he 

"  The  town  b  perkapt  «tw  of  the  mget  ealeauv*  latd  fOftloiis  ia 
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Hindoostan.'  It  ii  sftid  to  be  eigbt  milea  io  circumrercnce.  The  (bftifi- 
cationii,  although  constiuc.tcil  accarding  to  the  system  usually  adopted  by 
Natives,  possess  considenible  strength.  The  people  are  active,  brave 
and  well  armed.  A  handsome  palace  stands  within  the  fortress,  cod- 
tatning  numeroiu  apartnenta,  and  a  spacious  hall  of  audience,  siagular 
from  the  cbasle  appearance  of  its  irBlls  and  columns,  which  are  formed 
of  a  very  fine  sand-stone,  and  free  from  any  addition  either  of  paint  or 
white-wash,  usual  in  other  Natire  buildings.  On  one  side  of  tbe  town 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water  forms  an  admirable  security ;  while,  on  tbe 
opposite  side,  whicb,  if  we  remember  correctly,  appears  to  be  weakest  in 
tutiiiaal  defence,  a  jutigle  extends  nearly  to  the  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch,  fbnning  no  indifferent  cover  for  hostile  troop*.  Wild  hoga 
and  g&me  of  all  descriptions  are  in  a  slate  of  pteserve  even  close  to  the 

"  The  R^ah's  territories  are  extensive  and  fertile ;  but  the  boundaries 
have  never  been  clearly  defined.  Deeg  and  Biaoa,  two  cities  of  con- 
siderable impoitance,  are  within  this  principality.  The  farmer  became 
a  place  of  celebrity  from  tbe  famous  battle  fought  under  its  walls,  when 
Holkar's  army  was  nearly  annihilated,  although  it  consisted  of  24  bat~ 
talioDs  of  infantry,  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  160  pieces  of  ordnance  ; 
and  in  a  strong  position,  opposed  to  only  6000  men  under  General 
Fraxer. 

"  Independent  of  the  many  permanent  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  tbe  control  of  a  centrical  state,  powerful  both  in  men  and 
treasure,  the  opportunity  could  not  have  occnrT«d  at  a  more  favourable 
season  tlian  the  present  for  the  display  of  an  example  ;  nor  (had  it  been 
left  to  choice)  could  a  theatre  have  been  found  better  calculated  to  call 
forth  attention,  or  add  to  its  efCect,  than  the  spot  which  every  Nntive  be- 
lieves consecrated  to  Indian  valou^^a  sort  of  Thermopylte  for  won- 
drous deeds  that  have  defied  the  gigantic  power  which  give  lawa  la 
28,000,000  of  peo[de,  can  confer  a  diadem,  or  compel  kings  and  {toten- 
tates  to  kiss  the  rod." 

RANOOOX    FORCE. 

Aecordirg  to  the  late  accounts,  this  force,  so  long  unable  to  move  at 
all,  was  now  surmounting  every  obstacle  with  the  greatest  raiudity ;  and 
it  is  officially  repeated,  that  Sir  A.  Campbell,  after  having  returned, 
and  in  conjunction  with  General  Cotton,  defeated  the  Burmese  leader, 
Bundoolab,  at  Dbnabew,  had  agEun  advanced,  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
taken  actual  possession  of  Prome.  To  account  for  this  late  surprising 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  a  writer  in  the  Madrai  '  Govemmeid 
GuMte'  of  March  22d,  intimates  a  suspicion  that  the  Burmese  arc 
acting  upon  a  preconcerted  [dan,  to  draw  the  British  forces  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  CQuntry,  and  then  cut  off  their  suppliee ;  a  mode  of  warfare 
M  well  adapted  to  their  circu Distances,  by  which  they  have  so  se- 
Terely  punished  former  invasions.  The  BCason  of  the  year,  too,  at  which 
they  would  seem  to  hare  put  this  system  in  practice,  is  that  most  calcn- 
lated  t«  second  their  insidious  policy ;  as  our  army  is  lured  into  the 
Jwait  of  the  enemy's  country  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
when  inundation  renders  the  lOMd*  imprtctJcable.  The  feUowing  ii  the 
pasnge  to  which  wa  allude  :^ 

"  Tb«  BtumeM, '  taya  a  ConMpottdtot,  sMin  ta  ban  aeqnind  * 
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becoming  req>ect  for  ur,  or,  from  their  knovn  character,  they  majr 
be  conaidered  bf  some  aa  [laying  a  deep  and  crafty  game;  aa  they 
eracuate  every  post  on  the  approach  of  oar  army,  and  we  uoderstand  all 
the  people  come  into  their  villager  with  their  property,  as  if  directed  to 
do  M  by  their  Government.  Scarcely  a  Native  was  to  be  seen  ia  Ran' 
goon  during  eight  or  nine  months ;  and  the  place  naw  contains  thouisndd 
of  iahabitants — their  ihaps  again  open,  where  bread,  very  fine  vegetables 
and  A'uit  may  be  procured;  good  fi^,  and  in  great  abundance,  and 
meat,  are  also  to  be  had.  The  people  daily  come  in  brining  their  wives 
and  children,  with  their  cattle.  In  some  letters  it  ia  mentioned  as  a 
lingular  circumstance,  that  amidst  alt  this  influx  none  of  the  real  Bur- 
mese retam.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  bring  in  rather 
abundant  supplies  of  poultry  And  eggs  ;  they  also  bring  supplies  of  leaves 
fiv  covering  the  houses,  which  were  much  required.  The  change  has 
taken  place  so  luddenty,  as  to  appear  almost  the  wori(  of  enchantment ; 
and  the  wonder  is,  where  the  quantities  of  articles,  thus  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  view,  have  tweo  so  long  concealed.  The  country  about  Ran- 
goon is  described  as  beautiful,  and  the  climate  very  delightful." 

The  '  Madras  Cowrier'  of  April  19th,  ^ves  a  very  circumstantial  ac- 
GODat  of  General  Cotton's  attack  on  the  Burmese  stronghold  at  Dona* 
bew,  his  capture  of  one  positioo,  and  subsequent  repulse.  "  Our  troop< 
gained  the  strongest  and  beat  defended  position  in  the  most  gallant  »tyle, 
with  a  party  (it  ia  said)  of  400  men  against  2000 ;  but  were  unable  to 
keep  posseasion  of  it,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  weak 
state  to  which  we  were  reduced  by  the  attack  on  the  stockade,  where, 
out  of  the  '200  men  sent  against  i(,  150  and  two  gallant  officers  (Cap- 
tains Rose  and  Cannon)  lost  their  livoa.  It  iimst  not  be  forgotten  (ndds 
the  writer)  that  400  men  out  of  the  900,  the  whole  strength  of  General 
Cotton's  force,  were  left  in  charge  of  the  boats ;  for  independent  of  the 
25,000  men  (said  to  be)  in  the  stockade,  there  were  upwards  of  70  war* 
boats,  containing  from  60  to  80  men  each ;  so  that  had  the  whole  of 
the  nien  beeta  landed,  the  boaU  would  have  been  attacked  and  carried 
off."  General  Cotton  hne  therefore  suettuned  his  character  in  extricat- 
Jag  his  trot^  from  this  perilous  situatiun.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
in  leading  tliem  into  it  he  miscalculated  sadly  the  military  character  of 
the  enemy ;  for  their  tatmber,  on  which  the  above  excuse  for  his  failure 
•olelj  restB,  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  him.  It  is  stated,  that  on  the 
6th  of  March,  when  the  place  was  summoned  to  surrender,  the  Burmese 
General  sent  an  answer,  "  that  hitherto  we  had  had  neither  meo  nor 
soldiers  to  deal  with :  we  should  now  find  that  we  had  both ;  and  that 
he  was  ready  for  us  both  bv  land  or  water ;  and  that  if  previous  to  the 
attack  our  General  would  like  to  view  his  works,  he  should  ieel  proud  to 
show  them  to  trim."  This  ofier  which,  in  others,  would  be  acknowledged 
as  the  perfection  of  chivalpous  courtesy,  will  probably  in  tliis  case  be 
called  the  boast  of  a  barbarian !  The  abave  affair,  which  look'  place  next 
day.  General  Cotton  giving  his  directions  &om  the  steam-boat,  is  thus 
descrUwd : — 

"  At  11  o'clock  Olden  were  again  sent  to  Brigadier- General  Mallet, 
that  when  Captain  Kennon  and  Lieutenant  Dixon,  the  Engineer,  re- 
ported the  practicability  of  esealading,  he  was  to  send  a  party  consisting 
of  20O  meo  to  tlie  attack  of  the  enemy's  works.  Brigadier-Oeneral 
Mallet  inmudiKtely  brdwed  1 00  of  the  89tli  regimmt'  aod  100  of  tilw 
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47th  Nglm^Dt,  under  Um  o<immukd  of  C^puin  Ron  of  the  89tk,  to  ic- 
puruadef  cow  of  the  hoiue  in  lear  gf  tba  b«tt«r;f ;  he  %lso  ordered 
SO  moD  of  tha  89tb  to  be  in  Feaerr*  &n  thtii  lu^Kirt,  vith  25  of  tba 
47tb  regiment.  At  12  o'clock,  Capttia  Kennon  and  lUauteoMit  Djxoo 
feported,  that  they  saw  that  part  of  the  enemy  had  letind  from  the  front 
face  of  the  atocki^e  j  that  the;  would  keep  up  a  heavy  ^  on  the  esft- 
my'a  work,  and  that  that  was  the  piopei  tima  for  tha  party  to  advanaa 
for  the  eacalade.  Brigadier- General  Mellet  tent  with  them  &ui  lad* 
dera,  and  pointed  out  the  poaition  they  were  to  enter  the  stockade ;  on 
their  advancing  a  dreadful  heavy  fire  ^om  the  eneqiy  opened  upon  then, 
and  from  the  atrength  of  the  abhattia,  and  difficulty  of  appsoach,  thej 
aweryed  too  much  to  the  right ;  and  at  laat,  after  loaing  aeTtfaJ  men, 
they  retired  to  the  right  below  a  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  rsmained 
for  aome  time,  covered  by  the  bank ;  they  toon  after  loat  a  number  of 
men,  two  Captaiua  of  hia  M^eaty'a  89th  (Roae  and  Cannon)  killed,  and 
one  Lieutenant  wounded  (C.  Kiog).  After  the  wounded  bad  been  brought 
in.  Brigadier- General  Mallet  recalled  the  party,  fiading  it  totally  impea- 
aible  for  them  to  get  into  the  works.  The  enemy  kepi  up  a  cenataot  fin 
on  our  guna  and  people ;  and  our  howitieis,  guna  and  ro«Jwta  a[q>eand  to 
have  but  little  enact  upon  them ;  we  had  a  nuUber  of  men  killed  ad 
wounded  about  the  houae  in  rear  of  our  hattciy,  aa  well  aa  at  tba  poet  of 
the  Pagoda,  from  the  enemy'a  guna." 

After  the  above  failure,  a  conWtatioD  waa  held  by  General  Cotleo, 
Brigadier-General  Mallet,  and  C^>tun  AlexaAdei,  whan  it  waa  » 
•dved  to  be  abeplulely  aeoeaaary  to  withdraw  thfk  tiospa  <»  baaed  the 
beats  that  night  A  wodung  party  of  100  man  wat  immediately  oidend 
to  carry  off  the  gune  and  ammunition,  and  another  of  aixly  men,  to  eai^ 
off  (he  rockata,  die.  Tbey  commenced  upon  thia  wrvica  aa  aooa  aa  it 
waa  duk,  and  evecy  ihing  waa  carried  awajf  by  midnight.  '*  At  tea 
o'cIocdE,  the  enemy  nearly  aurroundad  our  pcwt,  the  Pagoda.  Mtd  <q»Md  > 
tremendous  fire  of  mu^etry,  but  met  witk  a  warm  rcoeption  nopi  out 
tittle  feree,  tbey  bdng  on  the  alert ;  canaMtiently.  tkay  «•■«  anpii  kealao 
off.  We  bad  aa  lea*  than  three  attacka  of  thia  kind,  which  we  nepulaed 
equally  well,  and  with  auccesa.  At  two  o'clock,  th*  troopa  aaemblttl, 
and  retired  from  the  Pageda  atockade,  aud  Lieiitaiiant-ColaBal  O'Oooohue, 
^  the  47th,  with  the  ptcquet  forming  the  reai-guard,  all  ^necd  on 
boatd  safb,  without  any  .further  firing,  dreadfully  fatigued,  and  aot  a 
little  annoyad  at  bei^  obliged  to  retreat.  Tfaue  ended  otv  attack  upon 
Donabew,  defended  by  three  of  the  atroogeat  «toekadea  ever  Men  in  the 
euuntry,  with  25,000  men  under  BundoolaJi,  who  proved  himeelf  on  thia 
day  a  moet  able  general." 

It  ia  alao  remarked  in  anothw  account,  that  tba  Bwmeae  fenght,  m 
thia  oecaeion,  in  bettw  atyle  than  tbey  ever  did  before,  and  i 
many  of  the  89th  with  their  awoida. 

After  thia  diaaater.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  having  > 
within  aeven  miles  of  Prome,  that  ia,  a  distance  qf  for^  miles.  Ins  trpop 
reached  Donabew  on  the  35tb  of  Mart^b.  A  letter  dated  30th,  &dib  the 
camp  befoie  die  place,  aaya,  that  trenches  bad  been  spened  acwsl  days 
ago,  and  the  men  were  severely  worked,  as,  when  oot  emirfoyed  ia  thna, 
Jhey  war*  out  on  picqucta,  &c. ;  that  the  phce  appeanid  eaoeiidiinly 
■troi^,  and  a  mnch  better  and  bdder  set  of  man  than  we  bam  Uthea* 
hadtodeal  with,  occnpTingit.  Btigadifr  M'Oaeagh  waa  BRug  tP  6am( 
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g  to  iapwt,  BJtd  tbe  29th  Native  fn&Btrr  to  stop  U  Laing,  t« 
keep  opeo  the  commnnicatiuD  with  Rangoon.  The  gallant  Major  Yeataa 
dwa  at  Saraira,  and  Oibaon,  th«  Inleif  i«ter,  fiftMn  milaa  from  Laiag/ 

QIBRAnONB    in   ABI^ApAN. 

The  fall  of  the  caphai  of  thU  pronnce  waa  anaouncod  in  our  1a«t ;  and 
the  paitlcutara  of  thia  erent  are  thus  detailed  in  the  '  Calcutta  Qovem>- 
stent  Gazette '  of  April  14  : 

*'  It  appeara  that  on  the  36th  of  March,  General  Morrison  attacked  the 
enemy,  posted  on  the  Pedoaah  hills,  drove  them  from  the  Pass,  and  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  mile  of  Mahatee.  On  the  37ih,  Colonel  W.  Richard's 
brigade  was  employed  in  the  attack  of  a  strong  position  at  Mahatee, 
ifherf  the  Burmese  were  entrenohed  on  the  opposite  bantu'-of  a  river. 
The  ttoeige  forded  the  river,  and  gallantly  carried  the  position  with  the 
loaa  of  two  or  three  men  killed.  On  the  38th,  the  force  halted.  On  the 
29th,  it  advanced  alraut  seven  miles,  and  ci^me  in  ^ht  of  the  very  strong 
position  takeo  up  by  the  enemy  for  the  defence  of  Arracan.  It  was  a 
nuige  of  hills,  almost  Inaccessible  in  front  front  awamps,  the  summits 
bring  cleared  and  entrenched.  An  attat^  on  these  heights  was  con- 
ducted by  Brigadier-General  M'Bean  pn  the  evening  of  ihe  29th,  hut  it 
failed  ia  consequence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascending  the  heights, 
an4  the  successful  resistance  of  the  enemy  \n  rolling  down  stooee.  Our 
losK.oit  this  occasion  was,  one  officer,  Captain  Preoch,  of  the  Madras  16th 
nginent,  ^ill^ ;  Major  Kemm,  C|iptaiii  FUtou,  and  some  other  officen, 
wouitded;  about  thirty  men  killtHl,  and  a  hundred  wounded.  On  the 
SOth,  bateeriea  were  opened  on  the  enemy's  -works,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Ihe  3Ist,  arrangements  were  made  to  attack  a  fortified  height,  which  was 
thfl  key  of  their  position.  Brigadier  Richards,  with  a.  part  of  his  brigade, 
coDaisdng  of  detachutenU  from  hti  Majesty's  44th  raiment,  and  from 
the  2Qth  and  49ih  regiments  of  Nativ*  Inhotry,  were  employed  on  th  is 
'MOTTO,  which  was  performed  entirely  i^ith  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a 
^ot,  and  announced  to  the  camp  by  striking  up  the  British  drums  and 
'  ^fes  from  the  summit.  During  the  night,  reinforoements  ajjd  two  guns 
were  sent  np  to  Brigadier  Richards ;  and  on  the  mgmiog  of  Ae  Ist 
instant,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  al)  the  enemy's  works,  which  were 
lurried,  with  ^mirable  bravery,  io  ai^  hoar,  the  sepoys  vying  with  their 
felhtw-soldiera  of  his  Majesty's  service  in  pnshiDg  on  after  the  defeatdd 
enemy.  The  26lh  regiment  is  said  to  have  beeix  particularly  dia- 
tingvtahed  in  this  gaHant  eiiploit,  tl^e  Native  officen  being  aitxioua  to 

*  The  IsUst  aecouoti  ^rp,  that  Prume  wa«  taken  on  the  2Stli  of  April.  Ooc- 
'  ftuirtb  of  it  had  been  prevlouily  burnt  by  Ihe  Burmese,  who,  afler  evacuitin;  it, 
reilred  direct  upon  the  coital,  under  Prince  SsTrawaddy,  Isyiti);  irutc  the 
•Daatry  ia  tlieir  estreat,  tn  order  to  leave  no  rafoarctn  tor  tbair  iavmdeii.  Tlie 
eMin;WP**^***^**off''r**'i*>'i^t*'*'*'^*^*^**"'°'='^P*'^''  ofHiUcity,  a»itU 
(Iflod  tu  baTe  been  done  withuut  any  casualtiea ;  altbuugta  it  i>  lud,  by  Gentral 
'  Camplwll,  tab«  w  iLruiif  by  naiure  tbaC  10,000  men  might  deFeiid  it  agsiuBttea 
Hotel  B*  many.  A  great  portion  of  the  BuntiMe  icuo-boat*  bail  been  taken  by 
dN  lolUla  uodM-  L'eptain  Aleiandar.  H.  N.  Onr  Iom  bitora  Duoahew  i«  about 
MO  ami  kltakoouDded,  and  mwsiitc-  QScera  killed,  CaiOaini  Rom  and  Can- 
M»  i  wounded.  Lieutenant*  W.  J.  and  C.  J.  King,  Syinei,  (Madras  Artillerjr.) 
wgCoiduu.  ;H,  M.  47tt^)  Ob  the  f«^  of  DonaSe*,  the^Bunne.e  General, 
RuDdooUh,  ii  (aid  to  have  etcaped  from  Ihe  fleld  teverely  nounded,  and  ii  t«- 
pottad  Id  Wdead. 
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deaerva  ibe  approbuion  lA  tbar  bigadier,  who  luid  bttmAj  bdoogod  to 
that  corps." 

Subaeqaant  raporu  uy,  tkat  Ute  whole  of  Ute  pforioM  of  Amcan  hm 
now  fallen  into  our  haads ;  Mid  as  tbe  wind-up  of  thi<  affnir,  th« '  Globe' 
has  the  following  judicious  remarlu :  "  It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  Cal- 
cutta, that  it  is  the  intention  of  tbe  Gorernment  there  to  add  ihe  ptonDce 
of  Amcan  to  tbe  British  possessions  in  India,  as  a  securiij  for  the  future 
good  conduct  of  the  Burineee  monarch.  The  same,  we  suppose,  will  be 
the  case  with  Assam.  That  province  will  remain,  at  least,  if  not  under 
our  dominion,  under  our  protection,  which  in  India  is  a  bad  variety  of 
the  same  thing.  Tbis  is  a  lealiiatioa  of  one  of  the  erils  apprehended 
from  the  Burmese  war.  The  Directors  of  the  India  Corapan;  have  been 
always  very  precise  and  earnest  in  deprecating  any  extension  of  their 
territory,  though  not  very  fortunate  in  catiung  theti  wishes  to  be  ob- 
served." 

MADRAS. 

We  are  elad  to  find  that  the  East  Indians  at  Madras  are  following  tbe 
example  of  their  brethren  at  the  Bengal  Presidency,  in  devising  ineasvm 
to  raise  themselves  into  proper  consideration  as  a  body  in  society.  The 
'  Madras  Courier'  of  March  22,  says : — 

"  We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  uform  our  readers  that  a 
meeting  has  taken  place  at  this  Preudeocy,  and  although  we  are  not  ao 
quainted  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  and  hare 
Bot  been  requested,  to  notice  it,  yet,  we  think,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  uur  editorial  duty  did  we  omit  so  to  do.  It  is,  we  under- 
stand, in  cDnleffl|)lBtion  to  form  a  committee  here  to  act  as  a  bmidi  of 
the  committee  in  Calcutta,  should  no  objection  exist  to  such  a  measure, 
and  none  we  imagine  will  present  itself,  provided  the  commiitee  is  pro- 

.  pedy  organized.  Another  meeliog,  ^e  hear,  will  shortly  take  [dace,  when 
we  hope  to  be  favoured  with  the  paittculars  of  it." 

Tbe  '  Madras  Courier'  cnF  March  29th,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  coo- 
taiued  in  a  former  Number  of  this  work,  (in  relatiwi,  we  believe,  to  the 

.  Bombay  Barristers,)  on  tbe  ruinous  expeoia  of  lawyers'  fee*  in  India, 
says: — "  If  Mr.  Bucldngbam  had,  at  the  same  time,  Riven  a  scale  of  tbe 
salaries  and  emoluments  of  all  others  in  India,  sm  coatrastcd  them 
with  the  salaries  of  men  who  possess  equal  talents,  and  who  have  duties 
equally  burdensome  and  responsible  to  discharge  in  En^and,  he  weald 
have  been  still  more  amusing.     His  readers  would  find  that  in  Calcutta 

,  Mr.  Buckingham's  paper  sold  foi  one  rupee,  <»  at  bis  own  rate  of  excbange, 
two  shillings.  If  be  were  to  publish  a  much  better  paper  in  Eiwland,  and 
were  successful  in  obtaining  subscribers,  what  would  be  his  prtmt?  Why, 
after  deducting  the  sum  paid  for  stamp-duty,  the  cost  of  the  paper,  &c, 
be  would  oot  receive  more  than  twopence-bal4>enny." 

In  reply,  (or  rather  rejoinder,)  we  have  only  to  remind  thiswriter,  who 
is,  we  believe,  a  lawyer  himself,  as  well  as  an  Editor,  tbat  in  India,  where 
the  number  of  readers  is  very  limited,  he  cannot  possibly  sell  more  than  a 
few  hundred  copies  of  any  newspaper ;  but  in  England  he  might  dispose 
of  two  or  three  times  bs  many  thousands.     If,  therefore,  a  newqwper 

-  here,  (suppose  '  Ttie  Times,')  circulatiag  twenty  tbousand  co]Mes,  reqnwe 
a  profit  of  2^.  on  each  copy  sold,  a  paper  in  India  of  equid  attraetioa, 
(unce  it  cannot  get  more  than  1000  regular  subscribers,^  taking  a  very 
high  estimate,)  ought  to  bave  tnenty  times  the  profit  oa__eacb;  tint  is. 
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four  ASiaa^uA  twopeDcel  He&oe,  by  hu  own  nila,  Mch  a  (^per  in 
India  at  ttoo  shillings  wbb  cheap:  aod  the  same  rule  applies  to  every 
pvUicadon  derated  to  any  select  clas*  of  reader*,  oa  to  a  partioular  branch 
(^  art  or  science,  or  the  affairs  of  a  particnlar  country  ;  since  it  cannot 
expect  to  command  such  exteneive  support  as  puUicatioDs  of  a  more 
general  character.  Laffyers,  however,  have  usually  more  busiaees  in 
India  than  they  would  have  had  In  England.  In  regard,  again,,  to  his 
Fttnark,  that  it  is  "  illiberal  to  single  ont  the  legal  profession  aa  rapacious, 
when  there  are  ao  many  others  whose  receipts,  compued  with  their  la- 
bours, so  greatly  exceed  the  profits  of  the  law  ;"  our  reply  is,  that  these 
profits  are  a  tax  upon  jiutice ;  they  are  a  penalty  paid  by  those  wlio  seek 
it,  as  if  to  do  so  were  a  crime  demanding  severe  pmiishment.  They  stand, 
tfa»eibre,  on  m  very  different  footiDg  from  the  oRioluiDeuts  of  other  pro- 
fesaiona. 

A  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Madras  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  purmance 
of  a  reqaisiiion  presented  to  the  Sheriff  by  a  number  of  Uie  iohabitasts, 
reqneeting  him  ti  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Governor  for  a  general 
ufering  of  the  cmamunity,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  Goveni- 
nent  towards  the  erection  of  0  Town-Hall. 

BOMBAY. 

It  sii^^arly  enough  happens,  that  in  the  same  Namber  which  contaiiu 
an  account  trf'  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  now  well-ruled  and  regn- 
laled  Calcutta  preas,  we  hare  to  record  aiffiilar  Bymptoms  of  the  "  peace, 
harmony,  and  good  order  of  society"  on  the  other  side  of  India,  under 
the  same  regime.  .  Of  the  affair  at  this  Prewdency,  severai  private  ac- 
oeunta  have  reached  us  from  India,  mMt  respectably  antbeaticated, 
which  we  therefore  give  with  perfect  reliaooe  on  their  general  acearacy  of 
the  statement,  although  thcy  differ  in  lome  minate  particulars.  One  of 
then  has  the  following  most  appropriate  motto,  taken  from  a  ^woch 
lately  qwkeo  at  Bomteiy  by  Mr.  Secretary  WBrdeo: — 

''  Id  recpect  to  the  present  character  of  the  Bombay  bar,  I  have  no 
insaying  that  its  character  ^Mllengea  a  comparison  with  that 
of  any  former  period.  Ita  character,  as  at  preeeat  constituted,  is  marked 
by  aUthoM  endowments  and  high  qualities  which  are  seoesaarily  derived 
fi«n  the  diaijpline  of  an  academical  and  professional  edaeatioo :  it  ia 
gentlemanly,  it  is  intelligent,  it  ii  enlightened,  liberal,  tndepeadeirt,  and 
maaly.  I  give  you  Mr.  Norton,"  &c.  tie. — Extract  from  Mr.  SecMtety 
Waid«i's  speech,  when  presiding  at  Mr.  Crawford's  dinnsr. 

On  Saturday,  the  36th  of  February  last,  Mr.  Norton,  as  counsel  fer 
A«  widow  of  a  deceased  Hindoo,  and  Mr.  Brmnte,  as  her  proctor,  were 
Bitting  together  in  court ;  (they  wov  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  qoea- 
tiou.)  The  following  conversatioii,  in  an  under  tone  and  whisper,  took 
fJace  between  them  : — 

Hr.  Browne. — Give  me  leave  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  affidavit; 
(handing  it  to  Mr.  Norton  ;)  it  may  probably  refresh  your  meowTy. 

Mr  Norton.— Why  the  devil  am  I  to  l>e  troubled  in  this  mfelter  so 
often  ?  1  have  already  read  it  over  two  or  three  tinles.  If  you  do  not 
choose  to  allow  me  to  conduct  the  cause  my  own  way,  I  wifb  you  would 
iMt  bring  any  thing  to  me.— (Fronounoed  in  an  inialtiug  tone  and  man- 
ner.) 

Hr.  ^«W;ie.— I  certtinly  did  sot  ama  to  be  trovriblceMDc  btit  KsHy 
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Ht.  A4T»cat*-GoB«nl,  jam  Iftngoag*  vaA  tuiAttm  aM  not  v«;f  oonr- 
teou*. 

Hi,  NoctoB. — I  don't  eu«  whetkar  you  Itlw  it-OT  not  ]  ]>wi  h»d  Wt* 
«pply  to  th«  Court — (with  m  ■Deer).  I  deaiie  you  will  not  take  the  lAeMr 
of  comiag  agatB  to  taj  office ;  I  do  not  wish  to  have  uiy  thing  to  do  with 
auob  fellows  u  jou- 

Mr.  Browne. — Sn-,  you  xre  heeemlng  ImpertiDeDt ;  I  nanre  you  I  do 
not  want  the  OMiatance  of  the  Court;  yon  will  find  I  can  protect  mya^. 

Mr.  Browne  auhmitted  the  preceding  conveisadon  to  hia  frienda,  and 
to  gentlemen  whose  judgment  might  be  relied  upon ;  aod  UKare  particu- 
larly aa  to  the  quettion  whether  the  aub>ect-matter  was  a  mere  profes- 
■ioiial  diaputo  or  a  private  insult.  The  line  of  demareation  being  ao  hroad 
and  obvioua,  and  no  gentleBan  of  convot  footing  eetertaiaing  a  doubt  on 
the  3'jbject,  and  as  the  view  which  Mr.  Brvwne  himaelf  took  of  the  afeir 
cainciied  with  the  deoided  opinlonB  of  ha  Wende,  Mr.  Norton  waa  waited 
upon  fei  an  explanation,  at  6  A.  H.  on  Monday  morning,  by  Lieolenant 
Hocldn,  (European  regiment,)  who,  having  announced  hia»elf  by  aaad- 
ing  up  Ilia  card,  waited  bebw  rather  more  than  hnlf  aa  hour  for  Mr.  Noi^ 
<  ton.  Mr.  N.  at  last  made  hie  appearance  in  the  mniWe-hall,  aitd,  each 
being  seated,  the  following  conversation  took  place : — 

lieutenant  Hockin. — 1  beg  to  apologise  for  this  early  inlrudon,  hot 
t^  nature  of  the  viaK  will  parbape  be  in  itself  a  at^kiiant  apolagy.  I 
havecalledatt))*  request  of  Mr.  ficowoe,  to  brii%  to  your  reeeUeodon  a 
ca«venMtioa  wkkh  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  B.  on  Satnaday  laat. 
Hia  feelinga  ate  axtrenely  hurt  i  and  paihapa  you  wan  not  a««t«  •f^ha 
-Axpaaaatona  utad  hy -^i  whiah  Ur.  Browne  is  dispoaed  tn  baUava  aaenped 
yoB  in  wnnntb..  m  wiU  raooive,  with  ptaaaore,  any  oansssalen  stdtaUa 
to  Tour  own  ftaliDga,  whioh  yen  may  thiak  paoper  to  make. 

Mr.  Norton,  (drawing  ba^.)— I  was  certainly  Ml  awar«  that  I  waa  to 
ba  dkUrbed  at  such  aa  hour  to  moane  a  ehallcbge;  and  I  think  it  hard, 
diat  the  little  sieep  my  profesaioa  aUowa  me  to  have  dwnU  ka  inWrwptad 
at  aook  aa  unseaMnaWe  time. 

Lientenant  Hockin.— The  hanr  waa  not  okoaan  by  Mr.  Browne;  I 
nkne  am  to  Mama  OD  that  acaount,  if  any  blame  there  Is.  I  ant  eanfa 
kaae  with  the  moat  anioable  faitentinii  wf  doing  s««y  wtth  the  efcot  of  a 
iew  hasty  worda,  v^Mah  ml^t  have  uaintentiMnlly  eaeaped  you.  I  hav^ 
iao  doubt  that  if  any  suoh  crxpraaaioiw  have  been  used,  yoa  wlH,  upM 
nflectiou,  reg*et  baying  dene  ao.  ' 

Mr.  Norton. — lam  p«feot^ aware <tf what  1  have  imI  mMk  Bvewne, 
-nnd  what  I  aaid  I  aieaut. 

'  Liantenant  Hoakin. — I  amsorry  tobear  yon  any  ao;  Aere  can  he  nb 
dittcuky  in  a  slight  eoncesslon  i  i  shall  be  hapt>y  if  I  can  prevail  apoa 
jan  to  do  an,  l(  will  rdiera  Mir.  Brctwno'a  feeUnga  eioee^igly,  and  k« 
very  agreeable  to  me. 

Hr.  Norton. — No;  I  «itH  not  make  any  oonoeaaion.  What  pans  ad  in 
Court  I  will  not  notice.  Mr.  Browne  told  me  I  waa  impertiaent ;  and  if 
W  had  called  me  any  thing,  I  ahotiU  not  have  noticed  it. 

Lteuteaant  Hockin. — 1  am  Husible  of  the  pririlege  or  nnderataitdiDg 
-trtdeh  pnvaila  in  Court  {  bat  that  privilege  ia  ooaflnaei  aa  1  am  (afhrned, 
te  partiaa  engaged  on  advetse  sides,  arid  in  dte  oourae  of  deh«(e ;  and 
oven  then  it  haa  its  limitation;  but  no  such  privilege^  exista  wWi  legal 
geUleBMn  are  engaged  mi  the4aate  aide  of  tM  quettiiRt;  wIMi  I  Mieve 
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«M  tbt  caw  with  ]rau  sod  Mr.  Brawaei  and  moraoTOT,  tha  ofenuve  «x- 

■I  Mil  I  nil  war*  in  aa  nodar  tooe  and  whiiper,  addraMed  peisoDaUy  to  Mr. 

Brawne,  sod  not  to  tha  Court.     Te  me  the  di*tinctioa  i*  wDmble  and 

clear. 

'   Mi.  Nortoa.— I  do  not  care ;  I  will  not  do  what  70a  require. 

LiaatMtant  Hookio. — When  I  undertook  the  office  of  waidag  apoQ  3><mi, 
U  waa  cartaialy  with  the  iatentioD  of  lecanciling  this  unpleaaaat  dmr- 
wtoa.  Every  geatlemaD  is  at  liberty  te  govara  htnuelf  by  hia  own 
uaws  and  fcalii^ ;  and  aa  you  have  dectined  the  amicable  coune, 
you  are  do  doubt  fully  preptuvd  to  meet  tha  other  alteroative.  Mr. 
Browne  will  not  apply  to  the  Court,  but  Kuat  protect  and  vindicate  hia 
own  character  and  fetjiings ;  will  you  therefore  have  the  goodnesa  to  refer 
ne  to  your  feiend ,  that  we  ntay  anange  roattera  for  an  early  meeting  ? 

Mr.  NoftoB,  (liaiog  trom  his  chair.)— No ;  I  will  not  meet  Mr.  Browne. 
1  do  not  know  but  that  I  may  yet  apply  to  the  Court;  if  Mr.  Browne, 
however,  peniata  in  aaadlDgaiKh  a  meeeage,  1  certainly  will  apply  to  the 
Court  for  protection. 

LientenaDt  Hoclua. — iSir,  I  wiab  yau  a  good  tnoniii^,  and  beg  again 
to  apologise  fat  thia  early  iatrnaion  upon  your  dumhen. 

Theae  occurrences  having  given  rise  to  aooie  miareprMentations,  ao  far 
•■  regarded  Mr.  Nortao'a  reaaaaa  for  decking  to  give  Mr.  Browne  a 
meeUag  in  tha  field,  Mr.  Browne  felt  hinuelf  painfully  and  reluotaolly 
compelled  to  call  personally  upon  Mr.  Norton,  at  hie  office,  and  to  inter- 
mgate  that  gentleman  toucdiing  the  aUeged  miarepceaantaliona ;  on  which 
ftMaaJaa  the  foHowing  conversation  enaued : — 

Mil  Brawoe  obaaived  every  fena  ol  deHoacy  to  Mr.  Norton  whioh  the 
peantiar  otMunatancoaof  tha  case  wonU  admit.  Mr.  NoRon  w«e  aaated 
at  hia  daak  t  he  had  en  hia  head  a  wfatte  hat,  and  did  not  seam  to  ha 
an§agcd  in  any  hunneai.  Mr.  Browne  bad  aba  a  wUto  hat,  bal  it  waa 
IB  hia  hand.  He  reapeotfally  approaehed  Mr.  Nertan,  with  a  giava  and 
adeaui  eUp,  cMTenaadlng  with  the  aaquialely  paiofii)  aeana  he  was 
^eut  to  aiidan,  and  thus  bad  the  honour  of  addren^g  Mr.  Norton; 

Mr.  Brewee. — Sir,  1  aheuld  not  have  troubled  you  with  a  cal^  bad  not 
a  npoct  been  ia  etrcalatioa  equally  as  painfui  to  my  feeUnga  aa  the  laaiih 
you  weaa  pleaaad  lo  hooouE  me  with  the  uther  day,  and  it  having  been 
nrtiiar  slated  that  you  are  the  author  of  that  report,  I  eo«aider  myself 
at  liberty  to  lequire  a  personal  explanaljon  upon  the  point.  The  report  I 
allade  to  ie  thia ;  when  my  friend  called  upon  you  (be  other  day,  npon  a 
aabjeet  wWch  po-hapa  may  be  fresh  in  your  memwy,  it  ia  aUeged  you 
atated  to  him  that  you  did  not  know  a  gentlnnan  in  Bombay  ef  the  nam* 
of  Brawae  t  may  1  tberofbre  request  you  will  satisfy  ma  wbMbec  you  gave 
aoch  an  anawer  to  my  friend,  or  gave  currency  lo  such  aa  aasartion  ? 

Mr.  Norton. — Mr.  Browne,  1  certainly  deny  ever  having  uaed  the  worda 
ytm  mention  to  Mr.  Hodcin  or  to  anyone  else. 

He  Browne.— 1  am  well  aasured  such  language  wouM  not  have  been 
hmI  by  you  to  my  friend,  or  yon  would  have  soon  discovered  your  error; 
it  woold  have  been  a  direM  insult  to  an  officer  and  a  gantlemau. 

Mr.  Norton. — I  stated  to  Mr.  Hockin  that  what  paeaed  between  yon 
aad  »M  in  Court  waa  perfectly  professional,  and  that  1  did  not  fed  ny- 
aelf  tmond  to  account  for  any  language  made  use  of  by  me  to  yon  whUe 

Mr.  BpMrne. — I  ana  aa  well  aojMiated  with  the  customa  of  the  bar  ia 
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England  as  jonreelf,  and  perbapi  better.  Whatever  is  spoken  by  cotuuel 
in  addrvesing  the  Court,  in  any  caiue  in  whicb  he  is  ei^aged,  caunut  be 
noticed  without  comniittiDg  «  contempt  of  Court,  however  dimgreoble 
tbe  observations  and  speech  of  counsel  to  the  feelings  of  any  individual ; 
but  the  case  between  you  And  me  wis  viddy  different,  and  can  b«ar  no 
analogy  to  tbe  case  i  have  put ;  you  and  I  were  on  the  same  side;  yon 
were  not  addressing  any  abserTRtians  to  tbe  bench.  It  was  a  priTaU 
coDverttation,  whicb  passed  in  a  whisper  ;  it  was  therefore  a  direct  private 
insult,  and  intended  to  be  so.  Siuce,  however,  you  have  objected  and 
positively  declined  giving  me  any  satis&ction,  which,  from  your  character 
and  manners  beretotbre,  I  had  always  conceived  might  be  had  on  de- 
mand!, I  shall  take  tbe  liberty  to  advise  you,  if  ever  you  in  future  use  any 
insulting  language  to  nie,  I  shall  be  driven  to  the  very  painful  and  dis- 
tressing situation  of  laying,  as  gently  and  delicately  as  the  laws  of  society 
will  tolerate,  a  horsewhip  over  your  shoulders.  In  stating  this  determi- 
nation to  you,  I  have  no  inleotion  to  irritate  your  feelings,  or  infiaim 
your  mind,  or  use  any  improper  threat ;  and  I  must  request  you  will  con- 
fer upon  me  the  additional  obligation  (besides  the  one  I  have  already  bad 
the  honour  of  receiving  at  your  hands)  of  paying  the  most  strict  attentioa 
to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Norton. — Mr.  Browne,  I  have  only  to  mention  that  nothing  yon 
can  say  will  irritate  my  mind,  and  that  in  future  you  will  not  bring  ot 
send  to  me  any  papers  on  any  business  whatever. 

Mr.  Browne. — Good  morning.  Sir. 

To  this  <vo  subjoin  an  extract  of  a  private  letter,  dated  Bombay, 
April  28th : — "  In  cousequeuce  of  some  injpropcr  language  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Norton,  the  Advocate- Genera  I,  to  Mr.  Browne,  tbe  attorney,  in 
tlie  Court,  the  latter  sent,  a  military  officer  to  bis  bouse  demanding  sa- 
tisfaction fortliwith  ;  but  it  tvaa  refused  qn  the  plea"  [Here  there  is  a 
alight  v^iance,]  "  that  the  Advocate -General  Only  went  out  with  gen- 
deonea  ;  and  he  threatened  immediately  to  prosecute  both  Browna  and  his 
friend.  This  not  being  sntis&ctory  to  Mr.  Browne,  he  went  to  tbe  Ad> 
vooate-Gsneial's  office,  with  a  horsewliip  and  brasdisbed  it  over  hisheatf." 
[Another  variance  in  the  record.]  "  1'ba  .'Vdvocate-Geiteral  complained 
to  the  Court  of  Browne's  conduct  iu  the  shape  of  a  long  affidavit ;  but 
Mr.  Browne  got  npoo  his  legs  and  prayed  it  might  he  fil«l,  which  was  of 
course  grant«l,  being  by  consent  of  l>ath  parties  ;  so  that  the  matter  at 
present  stands  thus :  Tbe  Advocate-General's  own  affidavit,  acknow- 
ledging  and  complaining  that  Mr.  Browne  threatened  to  Iraraewhip  him, 
is  recorded  by  and  with  his  own  consent.  But  Bmwne  is  iu>t  criiUged  .to 
answer  it :  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  expected  he  would  do  any  thii^  to  cri- 
minate himself." 

The  '  Bombay  Courier'  of  the  24th  of  February,  says :— ■"  We  under- 
stand that  a  great  number  of  the  uatiies  in  Bombay  believe  that  tbe 
building  now  erecting  on  the  green,  fur  the  purpiNe  of  containing  tbe 
monument  to  tl^e  memoir  of  Marijuis  Ctunwallis,  is  intended  for  a  place 
of  religious  worship.  We  have  ounelvea  heard  it  called  the  Chota  De> 
wull,  and  a  friend  of  ours  told  us,  that  a  very  resectable  well  infiynBcd 
Hindoo  asserted  to  him  that  it  was  an  Irish  church,  and  that  the  images 
were  on  their  way  out." 

It  is  stated  in  the  '  Gaiette,'  that,  "  by  accounts  dated  Januaiy,  from 
the  Peraiu  Oolf,  the  atirrey  ffH  nuikiDg  rapid  prognsi.    It  comairiKied 
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thii  WMOQ  at  Qrane  harbour,  which  has  boeo  miautely  exaraincd. 
From  theaca  ihe  ci>ait  line  has  been  cumpteted  to  Core  Abdullah,  for- 
DMrly  a  mouth  of  the  Euphiatea;  all  the  islands  have  bcvn  laid  down 
betveen  that  and  Grane;  and  to  the  soutbnnrd,  about  tnenty  milca  of 
CoaR  have  beea  aurveyeU.  No  diacoTeries  hare  yet  been  made  of  any 
impoftaDCe,  but  in  the  profi;reas  of  the  reuelB  to  the  southward  BomethiUg 
af  ialereat  is  likely  to  be  found,  as  the  coast  is  Dearly,  if  not  quite,  un- 
knowa  betweeD  Graas  and  El  Katif.  llie  harbour  of  Graac  is  described 
w  very  extensire,  being  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  with  good  anchor- 
age and  shelter.  The  towo  is  said  to  be  targe,  very  populous,  and  to 
carry  on  aa  immeiise  trade  ^nch  India  and  all  parts  of  the  Gulf.  The 
greatest  civility  was  shown  by  the  Sheik  to  the  officers  of  the  surreying 
vessels,  and  hft  appeared  very  desirous  of  ibrwarding  their  views, 

"  Accounts  from  the  surveying  vessels  state,  that  up  to  the  10th  of 
Felvnary,  they  had  not  explored  the  coast  further  than  seventy  milrn 
south  of  Grane  harbour,  owing  to  the  most  innumerable  reefs  extending 
off  it,  many  of  which  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  It  is  described  aa  the 
Bost  dangerous  pnrt  of  the  Gulf  that  has  been  met  with  in  the  course  of 
the  survey.  The  vessels  were  at  Bushire  on  the  loth  of  last  month  procur- 
ing proviuone,  aud  were  to  leave  the  day  followiag  for  the  Arabian  coast." 

The  same  feeling,  it  appears,  exists  at  Bombay  as  to  the  hostility  of  (he 
Oavemment  to  an  "  East  Indian  Club ; "  and  the  writer  of  the  following, 
(*  Bombay  Chronicle,'  April  12th,)  is  in  doubts  whether  the  club  will  be 
productive  of  the  most  momentous  consequences,  or  of  nothing  at  all ;  in' 
Ntber  case  foreboding  evil.  We  take  a  middle  course,  believing  that  it 
will  produce  at  least  something,  and  that  benc6cia1. — He  says, "  we  are 
nowilling  to  pass  a  hasty  Judgment  on  this  public  spirited  uitdertaking  of 
oar  Enrauan  fellow-subjects,  but  cannot  eonceftl  irom  ourselves  that  we 
tUnk  the  institution  is  likely  to  prove  of  ephemeral  duration.  So  man^ 
of  the  couDtry-borna  are  employed  under  Government,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  exciting  ill  displeasure  will  alone  operate  considerably  in 
preventing  their  participation  in  the  new  establishment.  Add  to  this, 
'  the  inability  of  mmoy  (perhaps  the  greater  part)  of  them  to  meet  the 
heavy  druw  upon  their  incomes  arising  out  of  subscriptioiu,  dinner  bills, 
&c.,  and  their  natural  ivant  of  die  energy  and  perseverance  so  esseniUI 
to  the  proper  foundation  of  an  exteuave  clnb  like  the  one  in  question, 
and  it  will  not  require  much  skill  in  prognostication,  to  foretel  an  rarlj 
dissolution  of  the  concern.  If,  however,  it  should  turn  out,  contrary  to 
onr  expectations,  that  the  club  acquires  a  radical  foundation,  and  in- 
creases its  strength  and.  resources  with  its  rise,  (which  it  must  do  if  it 
rises  at  all,)  why  then  we  shall  contemplate  its  existence,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  aa  a  body  that  may  at  some  future  period  go  a 
great  way  towards  raising  the  Eurasian  character,  or  at  an  institutii'O 
fraught  soil h  danger,  in  a  poUtical  point  of  view,  to  th«  interests  of  tie 
Honourable  Company."  Its  power  must  be  felt  to  rest  on  a  hAterirg 
basis  indeed,  when  the  meeting  of  seventeen  persons  at  Calcutta  to  foim 
a  dinner-club,  raises  a  note  of  alarm  &om  the  Burrampooter  to  the  Indus, 
which  is  re-echoed  again  from  the  confines  of  Hindoostan  to  the  rececsta 
of  Leadenhall-atreet  Those  dependent  on  Government  are  generally 
understood  to  be  threatened  with  its  high  displeasure,  if  they  venture  to 
meet  together  iot  so^l  interchange  of  seotimairt  over  a  rumpand  dotea. 
We  know  not  what  rcttrictlom  on  intereanraniaiGMion  of  thoti|At  eta 
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exceed  this,  unleu  we  revive  the  kws  of  the  BrahmiDli,  and  treAt  the' 
East  Indians  M  Soodras,  nhose  tonguea  must  be  cut  out  whenever  the^ 
presume  to  speak  oo  affairs  of  state. 

SIKOAPOBE.         . 

The  '  Singapore  Chronicle '  of  3d  February  last,  has  given  Mune  in- 
terestiag  particulars  regarding  the  trade  and  population  of  the  stttle- 
ment,  which  show  the  rising  importance  of  thit  valuable  mart  of  trade 
Ibr  Eutem  ^sia. 

"  The  value  of  the  exporU  from  Singapore  in  1824,  was  Spanish 
debars  6,604,601,  and  ot  the  importa  6,914,536;  the  fint  exceeding 
IB23  by  1,643,488  Spanish  doUare,  and  the  second  by  1,263,988.  The 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  however,  is 
much  greater  than  what  is  implied  by  these  values,  ib  eooMquence  of  the 
great  ull  of  prices  in  almost  every  article  of  both.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  one  or  two  examples.  In  1823,  pepper  was  from  10  to  II 
dollars  the  picul,  and  opium  near  2000.  In  the  past  year,  the  first  has 
not  exceeds]  8  dollars,  nor  the  second  gone  beyond  1100  or  1200." 

The  last  accounts  mention,  that  die  country  ship  Horatio  was  blown 
up  at  this  place,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Captain,  all  on  hoard 
perished. 

SETHERLAWD9    IllDlA. 

It  is  mentioned  under  date,  Rotterdam,  Oct.  13f  that  lettera  from  Pe- 
dang,  of  the  3d  of  June,  state,  that  Colonel  Stvers,  commandant  and 
resident  there,  has  returned  from  Bencuolen,  after  having  passed  a  month 
in  completing  the  organinition  of  thst  establishment.  He  has  sent  a 
commission  and  troops  to  the  other  English  establishments,  Natal,  Air 
Bangi,  and  Tapanooly,  to  organise  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Ben- 
coolen.  At  Padang  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed,  and  the  seasons  were 
healthy.  The  coasting  trade  was  very  active,  commerce  flourishing,  and 
the  exportations  cotittnaa.lly  increasing.  The  interior  of  the  island  <tf 
Sumatra  is  now  divided  into  two  ftgencies." 

Late  Singapore  Chronicles  report,  that  "  the  town  of  Minto  has  been 
burnt  to  the  ground,  nothing  escaping  without  the  fort,  save  the  hoepitti 
and  a  public  warehouse.  Colonel  de  la  Fontaine,  the  resident,  the  next 
in  authority,  and  the  medical  officer,  had  all  died  within  a  few  days  of 
etch  other.  TKe  whole  town,  consisting  principally  of  Malay  houses, 
And  a  Chinese  bazaar,  was  entirely  consumed  in  the  short  space  of 
three  hours. 

CAFE   OF   GOOD   HOPE. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  sevemi  communlcariona  respecting  this 
colnny,  which  our  space  does  not  admit  of  onr  noticing  in  the  preseat 
Number;  but  the  following  brief  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  July  9^, 
gives  some  particulars  worthy  of  attention  :— 

"  Business  is  sliH  In  a  languid  state  here,  and  is  likely  to  conUuue  so; 
the  paper  currency  qOestlon  appears  to  engross  the  thoughts  and  conver- 
sation of  all  classes  in  the  oolony.  The  colonists  have  long  anxittudy 
hoped,  that  when  Government  called  in  the  paper  created  and  isued  in 
I8I0  and  1811,  the  remainder  would  regain  Its  original  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  civil  servants  appointed  from  England  would  so  donfat' 
be  glad  to  see  it  remain  as  it  is :  for  instance,  the  present  Cirfonial 
Seetetary  reccAvM  tiiree  Urouaand  pounds  steiting  p«'  annam,  wUch,  U 
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tb«  value  of  Ae  rix  dt^l&re  soon  after  ttie  sehlement  was  captured  in 
1806,  vrnuid  be  about  sixteen  thousaod  nx  dollan,  but  which  at  the  pre- 
MDt  talue  is  fuity  thousand  rix  dollars.  It  is  here  carious  to  obserre, 
that  the  Dutch  Oenciat  Jbokds,  when  Gnvernor  of  the  Cape  io  1804, 
receired  ealy  tweatj>fire  thousand  rix  dollars  per  annum,  being  fbiirleen 
tkonsmnd  dollart  tesi  than  our  Culoitiat  Secretary  is  no«r  receiTing.  This 
will  show  how  heavily  the  colony  must  be  taxed  to  pay  these  enormous 
iteriiiig  salaries,  and  it  will  also  show  the  interest  which  the  sterling 
salary  men  hare  in  keeping  down  thA  value  of  the  Colonial  paper 
currency" 

It  is  atated  in  the  publto  prioU  that  Qeoetal  Bourke  has  now  been 
i^poiuted  Lieutenant-Gorernor  at  the  Cape ;  and  that  he  ia  expected  to 
sul  few  that  colony  by  the  middle  of  next  month.  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
ia  t&  remain  there,  it  'A  said,  until  his  raccessor  arrires  to  relieve  him, 
notwithstanding  the  leave  of  abteuce  granted  him  some  time  ago  that  he 
inigfit  return  to  this  ccontiy,  and  defend  hi«  many  acts  of  oppression. 
This  delay  is  considend  as  a  sort  of  reprieve  to  his  Lordship  frt>m  the 
necetiity  of  appearing  ao  soon  before  the  bar  of  the  Public. 


NEW    OOVERNOn-OENsnAL. 

SpEcuLATiot)  has  been-ax«eedinglT busy  during  the  last  iew  weeks  to 
discover  who  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Lord  Amherst,  as  Governor- Gene- 
ral of  ludia ;  for  that  be  is  to  have  a  sucresaor  immediately  is  now  consi- 
dered a  settled  point.  If  peraonal  qualifications  alone  were  to  determine 
the  selection,  it  would  fall  on  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  whoM  name  alone 
in  India,  to  say  nothing  of  his  tried  merits,  would  be  a  host.  Bat  as  it 
would  be  rain  to  expect  of  those  who  have  treated  him  so  unworthily, 
that  they  should  have  the  msgaaniisity  to  confess  that  he  has  promoted 
their  interests,  and  is  oapaMe  of  still  promcdeg  them  more  effectually  than 
any  other  individual  now  living.  Ministers  hare  probably  entirely  aban- 
doned this  prospect  as  hopeless.  The  personal  claims  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  are  next  generally  acknowledged  to  place  him  above  Any  odier 
competitor  on  [he  scale  of  knoirn  qualification ;  but,  like  Lord  Hastingn,: 
he  also  is  probably  crauidered  by  the  Directors  too  good  for  their  system, 
which  was,  is,  and.  "  ever  must  be,"  a  despotism!  in  fact,  a^irants  to- 
this  office  labour  under  great  disadvaBtagsa,  if  men  of  known  and  tried 
abilities,  since  in  tbeJr  puiriic  career  it  is  a  tbousand  to  one  but  they  hare 
proved  themselves  to  be  steady  friends  to  liberty,  to  free  trade,  to  cdo- 
niiadon,  to  freedom  of  the  press,  or  to  some  one  of  those  may  sound 
British  principles  which  lie  Under  the  bano  of  the  Company.  Ministers 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  rastricEed  in  their  selection  to  thoae  who  har« 
Dot  yet  taken  se  leading  a  part  in  public  affairs.  Although  this  be  a  dis- 
advantage,  it  ^uld  not  be  inferred  that  talents  btr  em|M«  do  not  exist,' 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  tried.  In  the  present  case,  at  all  events,' 
a  changa  at  Governors- General  is  good  for  its  own  sake,  as  there  is 
hordljr  a  chance  we  cm  (st  ft  tverte;  ud  ifthssuaeetWTAf  thspseMOt. 
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cnrry  witli  liim  to  the  office  no  poeitive  f&me,  Ue  will,  at  least,  free  Jl  from 
the  negative  quantity — the  odium  and  discredit,  the  rooted  opinion  of 
total  incapacity,  which  attach  to,  and  weigh  down,  the  present  bead  of 
the  Indian  GoTemnent.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  to  get  rid  of  this:  for 
the  incompetency  of  Lord  Amheret  is  not  the  only  evil :  there  is  anether 
and,  perhaps,  more  dangerous  one  still,  which  is,  that  be  has  proved  h  to 
the  world. 

It  is  stated  that  th«  oiEce  had  heen  offered  by  Miniitera  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  is  willing  to  undertake  it;  but^at  the  Court  of 
Directors  objected  to  the  appointment  of  an  untried  Governor,  saying, 
that  the  country  was  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  that  it  was  ncccMary 
Lord  Hastings,  a  pilot  of  known  skill  and  experience,  should  be  put  at 
the  helm.  That  some  of  tbem  might  express,  and  that  most  of  them  en- 
tertain this  opinion,  is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  but  is  there  magna- 
nimity enoiwh  amongst  them  topaythisjust  tribute  to  his  Lordship's  merits 
publicly?  Their  real  objection  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  said  to 
be,  that  his  uncle.  Lord  Grenrille,  has  spoken  so  strongly  against  the 
Company's  dominion,  and  they  are  therefore  afraid  that  if  this  powerful 
&mily  be  led  from  personal  connexion  with  India  to  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  tbe  welfiire  of  its  now  neglected  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  dawn  of  a 
better  era  would  soon  chase  away  the  deadly  incubus  of  that  monopoly 
which  now  weighs  them  down.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Ministersand  the  aristocracy  will  submit  to  bargain  on  such  principles 
for  the  Government  of  India  with  the  mncbants  of  Leaden  hall-street. 

The  *  Bucks  Gasette,'  a  paper  which  advocates  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's interests  in  the  county  from  which  he  takes  his  title,  atatea 
the  following  as  if  from  the  best  authority  : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  have  heard,  has  been  recommended 
by  hia  Majesty's  Ministers  to  Gil  tbe  important  office  in  question,  and  his 
Grace,  it  is  understood,  has  expressed  an  inclination  to  accept  the  pra>- 
poaed  appointment.  To  confirm  the  appointment,  the  concuneDce  oi  tbe 
Court  of  Directors  is  required ;  but  from  the  political  sentimeDts  tuTthe 
Duke,  and  under  the  ciicumstances  by  which  his  Grace  is  comw^ed 
with  tbe  Board  of  Control,  the  refosal  of  the  concurrehce  of  tb«  Court 
of  Directors  cannot  be  apprehended.  The  concurrence  of  that  Court  witb 
the  recommendation  of  Ministers  cannot,  however,  be  always  counted  on 
u  a  matter  of  course.  When  the  Earl  of  Laudenlaie  was  recommended 
b;  tlie  Kipg's  Ministers  to  fill  tbe  station  in  question,  about  twen^  years 
ago,  the  recommendation  was  resisted  by  tbe  Directors,  on  account  of 
the  political  principles  which  his  Lordship,  at  that  time,  professed  ;  and 
although  Lord  Grenville  held  several  long  interriows  with  the  Directora 
to  urge  their  acquiescence  in  the  rec«mmendation,  and  though  Lord  Lan- 
derdale's  suite  had  been  filled  up  on  the  suggestion  of  his  present  Ma- 
jetty,  (then  Prince  of  Wales,)  and  although  his  Lordship's  stock  and  bag- 
Sge  was  on  board  a  ship  of  war  at  S{uthead,  prepared  to  sail.  Lord 
into  was  hastily  appointed  in  his  room,  and'iDduced  to  take  the  Nol>l« 
Earl's  stock  and  baggage  at  the  invoice -price." 

On  this  subject,  the  '  Globe'  says,  that "  Lot<d  Amberat  is  undentood 
to  have  been  sent  out  to  oblige  Mr.  Canning,  a  fact  for  which  he  oi^ht 
to  be  (and  no  douht  must  be)  heartily  ashamed.  Mr.  Canning  therefom 
probably  cannot  object  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  bat  the  present  dif- 
ficBkiM  ia  which  the  Indiao  Government  is  involved  should  induce  the 
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Oonrament,  with  one  comnKni  voice,  to  rewst  any  ftttempt  to  job  the  ap- 
pobtment.  The  fact  that  the  near  coDnexioDs  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham hare  poeseMJon  of  the  Board  of  Control  makes  the  appointment 
of  hia  Gnce  more  euspicioua,  and  Btrengthem  the  doubts  most  peo[^ 
entertain  as  to  its  propriety." 

But  if  tie*  of  relationship  did  not  exist,  would  there  not  be  a  political 
Gmnexion  equally  strong  as  to  all  important  purpoaes?  For  who  will 
receive  the  appoiotment  without,  at  the  same  tinte,  baring  the  assurance 
that  his  friends  in  office  who  gave  it  him,  will  support  him  in  all  his  acts 
as  long  as  they  are  capable  of  being  defended  ;  and  what  more  could 
they  dare  do  {Dt  the  nearest  relatire?  Probably,  family  connexion 
might  even  make  them  more  scrupulous  of  defending  acts  manifntly 
unjustifiable,  as  their  motives  for  so  doing  must  then  be  so  palpaUe  and 
olmoua  to  all,  that  they  could  not  possibly  shelter  them  under  the  as- 
sumed mask  of  public  principle. 

It  has  been  said,  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  that  the  ribbon  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Carlisle  is  likely  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, not  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset;  but  Lord  Talbot,  or  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
are  mentioned  before  the  Duke  as  Lord  Amherst*s  successut  in  the 
Governorship  of  India ;  and  last  of  all,  Loid  Palmerston  is  named  >a 
one  of  the  probable  candidates. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  parties  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  must  be  an  immediate  change ;  and  that  any  change  must  be  for 
the  better :  an  argument  supported  by  the  logic  of  Milton's  infernal 
parliament,  which  is  now  aptly  apphed  to  the  present  state  of  India : — 


"  What  can  be  w 


DUCCAH    VRIZE    UOKET. 

W»  rcfiet  (hat  it  is  yet  not  in  our  power  to  communicate  any  thing 
satisfactory  on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  iiynry  and  disappoint- 
meiit  is  now  seriously  apprehended  for  Uie  army  which  has  been  so 
long  cruelly  harassed  by  suspense  and  delay.  To  our  astonishment  we 
learn  that  an  "  interested  individnal,"  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
Indian  army,  distinguished  both  by  his  sword  and  bis  pen,  has  been  ex- 
erting his  personal  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  get  him  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Cock  Pit  Lords  settling  the  principle  of  distri- 
bution. This  was,  "  to  adhere,  as  nearly  as  Ae  circumstances  of  the  case 
might  admit,  to  that  of  actual  cloture  ;  and  although  they  were  aware 
that  the  principle  of  coostrDCtive  capture  must,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  a  degree,  be  admitted,  the  disposition  sboiild  be  to  limit  rather 
than  to  extend  that  principle." — (Decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
Feb.  6,  1824,  par^.  1.)     In  another  paragraph,  (4th.),  it  is  again  said; 

"  Hy  Lords  have  felt  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  tluir  dut^  to  recom- 
mend to  his  Majesty  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  agreement  for  the  com- 
mon division  of  booty,  into  which  the  several  divisions  of  either  army 
may  have  entered ;  it  is  their  decided  o[Hnion,  that,  if  the  principle  of 
actual  captttre  be  not  adopted  in  this  otse  as  the  rule  of  distribution,  no 
ether  correct  or  equitable  rule  could  have  been  adopted  than  that  of  a 
general  distribution  amongst  all  the  forces  of  the  Presidendes  engaged 
in  the  combined  operations  of  the  campaign." 

It  was,  however,  lately  t«ported,  that  the  wamu,  dated  the  33d  of 
OriMMl  HtnU, 70.7.  3  C 
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March,  wu  i^xnit  to  be  nraned,  anddutaguMnldUtribntluu 
the  DeccaB  army  (Titbout  regard  to  aotnal  or  coutnictive  capture)  was 
to  take  |>lace.  Thia  is  coondercd  Dot  onjy  an  exprcM  violation  of  the 
deciaion  above  quoted,  but  ropugnaot  to  the  Wfant  of  Lord  Haattngi'a 
General  Oidera,  9lb  of  December,  1817,  on  which  that  deci*i<u  waa 
feumled. 

A  writer  in  the  '  Momins  Herald'  ofaaenea,  "  th^t  tbair  Lordiliqa 
took  aucb  a  view  of  the  case  ae  that  above  quoted,  avea  at  that  period 
when  it  was  aupposed  a  general  diatiibution  would  be  aatiafartnry  to  the 
Deccan  army  generally  ;  and  ire  mfty  therefon  leat  avored,  that  how- 
erer  deiirable  such  an  arrangement  may  now  be  to  noNC  adwiditah, 
their  Lordshipi  would  never,  at  the  expiration  of  two  jeara  and  a  half,  by 
a  direct  contradiction  of  a'  judgment  ademnly  delivered  to  the  public, 
sanctian  a  proceeding  they  have  recorded  aa  a  nteaaure  which  would  be 
neither  correct  nor  equitable. 

"  Were  It  neceaaary  to  illustrate  the  injustice  of  a  icviaal  of  the  war- 
rant, I  need  <Mily  mention,  that  in  conaequence  of  the  delays  wbicb  have 
taken  place  in  the  distribotiui,  aeveral  individuals  have  been  under  the 
necesaity  of  raising  money  on  theic  expectations  from  property,  in  which, 
after  so  solemn  a  deciuon  and  acjjudi cation,  tbey  coDridered  diaj  had  a 
vested  right,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  which  a  general  diatrlbotioa 
would  now  deprive  them." 

ZXPLAKATIOK  OF  DS.  J.  B.  011.CHRIST. 

This  learned  Orientaligt  Iina  published  an  extract  of  his  Report  to  the 
Court  of  Directors, '  op  the  subject  of  Oriental  instruction  in  this  metro- 
polifl,  to  remove  the  misconception  of  it  by  the  Deputy- Cbainnan, 
noticed  in  our  debate  at  the  India  House.  A  careful  construction  of  the 
passage  must  relieve  him  from  the  imputation  of  having  dissuaded  or  dia- 
(wuiaged  attempta  to  teach  the  Eattem  langnagce  to  youth  before  leaving 
this  country.     He  says,— 

,  "  In  a  recent  debate  at  the  India  Honee,  ct^»d  into  your  respective 
papers,  and  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  at  Biuaaels,  about 
two  weeks  ago,  my  name  iras  introduced  as  having  stultified  myself  in 
my  laat  Manuscript  RqMrt  to  the  Court  of  Diiectora,  by  a  apecaaa  of 
Xelo  dt  It,  which  it  becomes  my  duty  now  to  contradict;  and  I  fbodl; 
hope  you  will  h«ve  the  goodness  to  pennit  both  the  bane  and  antidoM  to 
appear  in  your  popular  prints,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  man  who  wiabeate 
merit  esteem  in  lite  eyes  of  his  fellow^citiaens,  and  priaea  a  coonstent 
good  character  above  every  other  enjoyroent  or  prospect  in  li&. 

"  Till  the  report  be  published  ia  due  tinM  and  place,  pray  insert  the 
following  qaoiatiaa  from  it  by  way  of  teat,  how  far  I  am  right,  or  those  who 
have  nuBCunceived  me  are  wrong  on  thia  occasion,  because  no  other  aeB- 
tence  in  the  whole  can  bo  misrepreeeoted,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  mj 
disadvantage  as  a  practical  Orientalist;—'  Iteeems  evident  to  my  mind, 
that  without  constant  bo*afide  raaminations,  oonciliataTy  pnwwita,  oe^ 
vincii^  examples,  and  an  irresistible  impetus  from  pstrona  in  higfa  ao- 
tbority,  exttaordiuary  advaocement  cannot  be  achieved  in  London,  or 
any  Inxuriant  city,  by  the  majority  of  grrnvn  up  etudents,  who,  gaoerally 
apealung,  in  such  sitaaliona,  are  not  less  averaa  to  the  devekipiniBt  vS 
their  intellectual  energies  than  savage*  are  to  manual  toil  all  over  the 
wiwld ;  and  the  nu»t  eSdent  st^  for  eradicating  the  enatiag  evil  wovU 
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be,  to  conuneiic«  tuition  sa  early  ia  life  as  possible,  to  create  reflecting 
habits,  by  inculcating  a  due  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  on  rational 
principles;  of  which,  it  ftains  nw  totamw,  that  the  British  youths  are 
commonly  as  ignorant  as  the  Hottentots  are  of  bodily  purity ;  or  social 
beingB  of  g«norous,  noUe  sentiments  ;  in  natioi^B,  too,  far  advanced  in 
orihzatioD,  and  its  consequent  train  of  vices,  cunnected  with  inlemper- 
Afice,  reoality  and  selfism.'" 

oniBNTAL   TUITION. 

It  baa  been  stated  in  aqother  part,  that  there  are  in  this  country 
i^«e  %  score  of  different  places  where  persons  destined  for  our  Eastern 
dominions,  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages ;  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  with  such  facilities  prvsented  to  them,  the  Di- 
rectors of  tbe  East  India  Company  will  no  longer  send  out  their  militai; 
officers  without  giving  them  this  most  requisite  qualification,  on  the 
childish  plea,  that  "  it  is  easier  said  than  done.  Besides  Dr.  Gil- 
christ's wdl-known  seminary,  (lately  supported  by  the  Directora,  now 
solely  by  himself,)  we  are  happy  to  find  that  there  are  others  tjso  of 
high  reputation  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis,  and  there- 
fore easily  available  to  the  greater  number  of  Oriental  students.  On  a 
late  examination  of  one  of  them,  (that  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Myers  at 
Blackheatb,)  Dr.  Gilchrist,  whose  qualificatluns  to  judge  are  of  thp 
higbeat  order,  expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  a  letter  printed  by  bis  pet- 
mission,  addressed  to  Dr.  Myers : 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  your  Oriental  pupils  for  three  hours 
in  their  pronunciation,  rudimental  knowledge,  and  proficiency  ia  reading 
both  the  HinduDstanee  and  Persian  tongues,  in  the  Persi-arabic  and  Na- 
gree  characters,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  slate  that  their  progress 
continues,  with  only  one  exception,  truly  satis^tory-" 

And  after  particularizing  the  individuals,  he  adds: — 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  tn  state  that  evn7  one  of  your  pupils  Is  on 
tlie  high-road  to  become  intelligible  and  intelligent  interpreters,  transltt- 
tors,  and  collnquial  proficients  in  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  British 
Indja,  shoi)ld  their  studies  be  conducted  on  the  adtnirable  plan  which 
your  son  has  adopted  since  his  commencement  of  this  duty.  Were  re- 
spectable parents  in  general  as  well  aware  of  the  advantages  which  their 
sons  would  reap  under  your  tuition,  in  Occident^  and  oriental  classics,  as 
r  am,  your  establishment  would  always  greatly  exceed  the  limited  num- 
ber to  which  you  judiciously  restrict  it.  Wishing  you  all  the  success 
which  I  can  honesdy  say  you  deserve  from  your  mode  of  tuition  and 
management  of  youth,"  Sic, 

At  a  late  examination  of  another  eBttblishmeot  where  Oriental  instruc- 
tion is  given,  (that  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  at  Heslon  House,  by  Hounslow,) 
the  saroe  distingui^ed  Professor  of  Eastern  literature  expressed  himself 
as  follows,  of  the  pupils  examined  i — 

"  The  prr^ress  which  they  hare  already  made  in  the  accurate  pronun- 
ciattpnof  the  Hindoostanee  language,  cosrinces  me,  that  their  kaow- 
kdge  of  the  grammar,  from  their  present  proficiency,  will  shortly  enable 
Ihem  all  In  become  practical  cdloquists  in  that  moat  useful  tongus  for 
British  India;  and  at  no  distant  period  there,  it  will  be  in  tfie  power  of 
fach  of  those  young  gentlemen,  with  tittle  additional  trouble  or  expense, 
t*  distinguish  his  srif  as  an  excellent  Oriental  scholai'." 

«ca  r-         I 
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Tbe  CuitiKMjtH  lai3  befiirc  the  Court 
certun  puen  relstire  tu  the  establish- 
meat  at  Addltcombe. 

Mr.  Hums  laid  be  would  Uke  thU 
opportuoiiy  of  makiue  a  f«w  observa- 
tioDs  upon  K  ■ubjert  of  the  utmost 
import&nce  to  the  welfare  of  India.  It 
Bppetred,  from  the  papen  which  h&d 
l>een  laid  before  the  Court,  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  four  hundred  aud 
twenty  youDg  inea  bad  been  »Dt  to 
India  tu  serve  ax  officers  ia  the  Indian 
krmy.  They  were  Englishmeu,  sent 
to  commaiul  foreie>i">.  Yet  thete 
Individuals  were  unacquainted  with 
tbe  language  of  the  couutryja  which 
they  were  to  serve.  The  Cuurt  oF 
Ilirectora  did  not  do  their  duty  to  India 
nor  to  the  young  men  themselvei  in 
■endini'  diein  out  in  silch  aitale  of 
ignorance.  He  wished  the  Court  of 
ulrectore  to  come  to  a  reiolntion  that 
no  younc  man  should,  in  future,  pro- 
ceed  to  India,  to  serve  ai  an  officer  in 
a  -Native  coriK,  who  had  not  previously 
proved,  under  examination  in  Kug- 
laod,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Native  laaguae«'  I'  ""*  impossible 
-fiir  him  to  learn  tbe  lanruagti  in  In- 
dia, fo  as  to  be  qualifiea  for  entering 
at)  bii  dnty.  unless  some  previous 
knowledge  of  them  had  been  obtained 
in  England  ;  for  on  the  arrival  of  the 
cadets  in  India,  ttiere  was  such 
maud  (or  officers,  that  they  were. 
few  days,  not  into  the  Interior,,  often 
deipatched  by  d»*k  to  join  their  regi- 
.ment.  Then,  where  wis  tbe  time  or 
opportunity  for  study,  before  they  were 
called  tu  active  service,  when  the 
,  knowledge  )rf  the  Native  tongues,  that 
abould  have  been  previously  acquired, 
was  absolutely  needed.'  What  would 
be  said  ik  tbe  foUy  of  those  who  should 
sand  Eoelish  officers  into  France,  to 
eammaiid  French  troopa,  with  whose 
language  they  were  totally  unacquaint- 
ed? Precicely  the  same  thing  wai 
done  with  respect  to  iDilia.  Great  in- 
convenieoce  had  resulted  froei  the 
'  prcient  system  ;  and,  when  tbe  proper 
time  arrived,  he  would  he  prepared  to 
■bow  that  tbe  late  unfortunate  eveuts 
at  Barrack|iore  had  their  ori|pn  in  iL 
How  was  It  poiflble  tbii  young  mcit 


could  perform  tbeduUei  ofthdroffice* 
when  they  were  incapable  of  speaking 
the  language  of  the  men  with  whom 
Ihey  mlKht  he  appointed  to  negodaW 

r  fight?     Whenhf  — "  ■- 


a  you 


in  a     pr 


understand  a  vrord  of  the  Native  Im- 
guages,  being  sent  at  the  head  of  500 
Native  troops  againit  the  enemy. 
Events  of  that  nature  were  frequently 
occurring.  Undtrthesecircumslances, 
it  became  the  Court  of  mrectoro  to 
adopt  some  immeiliate  resolution  on 
the  tuhjeci.  The  only  seminary  m 
London  calculated  for  affording  In- 
struction iu  iheNative  languages,  was 
that  of  Dr.  Gilchrist.  He  was  sorry 
that  the  parsimony  of  tbe  Court  of 
Directors  had  induced  them  to  with- 
draw ibe  stipend  of  2001.  per  anuum 
from  that  learned  individual,  who  had 
been  so  many  years  in  their  service. 
These  were  the  liberal  patrons  of  edu- 
cation !  This  wai  part  of  tbe  syltem 
of  which  be  complained,  and  of  nhich 
the  people  of  EngUud  had  a  right  to 
complaiu.  The  Bon.  Hruprielor  con- 
cluded, amidst  much  applause,  by  de- 
clanog  it  to  be  the  paramount  doty  of 
llae  Court  of  Directors,  from  that  day, 
to  take  steps  to  compel  every  indivi- 
dual who  proceeded  t«  India  to  serre 
officer  in  the  army,  to  quaKly 


language. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  great  benefit  if  every  cadet  wlw 


>ro«c«de<l   to   India   uDderstood   die 
lative  language. 
"  id  given 


Hie  Court  «f  Di- 
every  encourage- 
therr  power  to  iodividisal 
cadets  to  study  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages i  but  be  doubted  whether,  i£ 
a  general  rule  were  adopted  which 
would  require  young  meu  to  remain 
in  London  until  they  were  instructed 
in  those  languages,  the  inconvenience 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  advan* 
tage  prapeied  to  he  gained.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  young  men, 
whilst  they  remained  in  I^ndon, 
would  be  separated  from  their  pareuu 
aiid  friends,  and  wuuld  have  no  ob«  to 
Watch  over  their  conduct.  His  own 
opioion  was,  that  )ia  months'  study 
in  India  would  be  of  more  service  than 
two  years'  application  in  England, 
wbilst  there  coold  be  no  doubt  of  the 
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nprrtor  advantage  of  the  rornwr  plaa, 
ai  r^arded  the  luoroll  and  health  of 
Ihe  jvuDR  men.  (1)  He  must  day, 
that  be  cuaiidercd  the  ttatementt  of 
the  hou,  Proprictur  eia^Ecraled.  He 
had  Dever  heard  that  the  Britl*h 
oSuxn  in  India  were  dedcieiit  id  thnt 
kuonrledga,  whit-h  was  requisite  for  the 
etEcicat  di>charge  of  their  dulien.  (2} 
He  beaeeched  the  Cuurt  to  be  cautious 
how  they  ulopted  b  rule  10  compel 
vuQDg  meu  to  rernaiu  in  Luuduri  to 
arquire  a  Imuwledge  of  the  Easreni 
laDeuagm.  Proiii  bin  knowledge  uf 
Tonii%  men,  he  wuuld  ttruD|r1v  Jiaap- 
prove  of  »uch  a  miuuure ;  aud,  rather 
Vaaa  lee  it  adopted,  it  would,  in  his 
opiniuD,  be  better  to  Uavt  ths  maUer 

ft.  CHANCE.  (3) 


Mr.  Hunk  said,  the  ban.  Chairmu 
seemed  to  be  labouriDf;  under  a  rais- 
talce  throDghout  the  whole  of  the  ob- 
serra^DS  which  he  bad  addressed  to 
the  Ikiutt.  He  (Mr.  H.)  did  not  pro- 
poK  that  cadeU  should  be  educated 
ID  London  exclusively.  There  were 
Iweuty-two  seminaries  out  of  Loudon 
where  the  Oriental  Unguages  were 
taught.  All  that  he  desired  was,  that 
voung  men  should  be  grounded  in  the 
IanguB(te  before  tliey  arrived  in  India. 
Any    person    of  ordtuary  talent,   who 

received   f       ■'-'  ■"* — '■""    '" 

England,  i 

would  be  fit  f'lr  his  situalioo  on  arriv- 
ing there.    But  lo  suppose  that  jo» 
men,  on  arriving  in  India,  would 


of  Indian  study,  they  will,  liD  doubt,i.._ 
die  a  smile  at  thcsiinplicityof  tlieChair- 

uorelUy  in  India  a*  wcllu  iuKogland  > 
Or,  is  It  more  ivholeaome  or  pleasant  to 
study  under  a  trci|iica]  sun  thou  in  the 
alUKApherL'  of  London !  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  six  months' study 
III  the  coonlry  is  belter  than  two  yean' 
study  before  ^oing  oni.  We  are  con- 
vinced (hat  the  very  reveiK  is  Ihc  Cuhc  ; 
and  satisAtd  that  itiotie  who  can  (peak 
from  eipcriencc  will  testify,  that  of  llioce 
miUouy  semuiu  of  the  Coinpauy  who 


oat  of  ten  have  lud  the  fouwUtion  of  It 
Id  England;  that  ihcy  hare  either  been 
tlie  actual  pupils  uf  Dr.  Gilchrist,  orhaie 
durindthe  rudiments  of  their  knowledi{e 
Indirectly  froiu  lilm— thai  1«,  through  the 
asflstunce  of  his  pupils,  by  Jolnlug  them 
Id  CMiiiDDlBg  their  stiMirs  on  the  Toy- 

_..  —    1  Qsefol pt»ctiee,  always 

"    '  -      '--  -'^•-h  he 


about  the  strcelsof  London?  Those  who 
jidvocHie  the  latter,  are  evideiilly  ibi-real 
their  moral  as  well  as  lo 


their  intellectual  impro 
(2)  Uuless  it  codd  . 
whatever  really  haiipeued  in  liv 
be  heard  by  tlie  CliMrman  of  ttie  Court 


udd  be  »upL 


MranglTetliiriuedbyhiDi,  for  whi 
IsenttUeaioiireatcredtt.  Thisis: 
toriotui,  that  the  Indian  public  cannot 
tat  be  aMoiUabed  to  And  ibe  Company's 
raleiv,  who  uoght  lo  be  best  Informed, 
DD  thcaHilrvryeiilirely  Ignorant  of  the 
natten  about  which  It  U  ibeir  duty  to 
lectslaic.  Two  or  three  monihs"  diligent 
Mudy  under  Dr.  Gilchrist  before  leaving 
Rngland,  If  rendered  imperative  on  the 
jk^ii,  wmdd  do  more  (or  ihe  ndlttary 
wervke  than  all  the  Moonsbee*  In  India. 
At  to  tlie  caat  about  "  norals  and 
health,"  tiace  moat  of  the  cadets,  before 
cnkarking  for  India,  moat  spend  seveial 
weeks  or  monib*  !■  the  capital,  stcuriug 
thdr  appointment,    aud   then   getting 


r  left  to  hlle  thfir  time     ma^. 


...  EiiglHud;  his  not  having  httrdof  any 
particular  defidency  Is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  it  does  not  exist,  'fhis  would 
be  nudeniable,  even  were  all  the  chan- 
nels of  comnmnicatiou  open  :  but,  with 
a  press  fettered  aud  a  people  gagijed  like 
■hose  uf  India,  how  shanld  he  bear  ana 
Wiiif  but  that  which  is  favourable?  for 
it  is  rfiat  alone  which  is  uow  permitted 
to  he  beard  in  India. 

(3;  'fbia  is  a  spedmen  of  the  "  wla- 
doiu  "  by  wliich  the  alfairs  of  great  em- 
pii-cs  ait  coudurted,  TTie  only  way  in 
which  we  can  account  for  the  preference 
here  idvcn  to  cAoBceover  means  adapted 
lo  an  end,  is  by  sopposlng  that  the  Chair- 
man's acqnaiiitaoce  with  liidiaD' history 
most  convluce  him  that  family  interest, 
good  luck,  and  other  adventitious  cir- 
eamstances,  not  at  all  allied  lo  labour 
or  merit,  have  a  much  more  powerful 
amncy  in  formiug  great  men,  (t.  r.  men 
w"ho  receive  large  swariesand  come  home 
with  great  foriunes,)  tlian  any  raea«urei> 
taken  to  secure  their  liUieas  for  oSlce,  Lj 
suitable  qiialitications  tbr  the  dlnchaiuH 
oftheirpublicdulies.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  jKior  man  who  had  lotltd  all  hU 
life  for  a  bare  luhsHteoce,  and  grown 
grey  in  lalHirinns  poreriy,  would,  if  he 
should  In  the  end  obtain  a  piiie  of 
20,00(U.  in  the  lolterv.  think  .c/rnacn  a 
much  better  means  ot  maldng  a  fortune 
tliati  hidnstry  or  application :  aud  on  the 
same  prluciple,  thoKt  who  looii  Hrouud 
them  «nd  see  that  men  of  merit,  i-asliy 
enperior  lo  their  own, are  piuing  la  want 
while  they  level  in  luxury,  mnsi  think 
_i gjjn  ,yi,r[|,  ^^^^^^  grateful  bo- 
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abont  ttudyinK  the  lanfutfe,  «ai  becQ  twnit7-«c*eii  ]«ttl1n  diM  nun' 
[•rcposlcrani.  They  bnd  no  titne  i*  try,  wbD  itCTVtiiiHeaBicqaaiBWid  «hk 
opportunity  to  do  lo,  for  they  were  it.  (»«flf.)  (*i  Wheo  he  wai  Mrrlnf  , 
almost  immediately  ^led  off,  Ba  All  tn  India,  it  happened  Aat  he  <n*  ibk 
the  iftnatioDi  for  which  th»  were  in-  unly  penon  in  a  detacbment,  bd  mib 
rompetent.  In  concloEion,  he  remark-  occaaion,  that  wai  acqtiaiiind  wM 
ed  on  what  the  hon.  Chairman  bad  the  Native  langiiaEe ;  and,  la  cmw- 
lud  of  leaving  the  matter  to  chmta.  quence,  the  chief  ofDcer  wat  oMiged 
He  could  not  but  regret  that  it  wu  too  to  haTe  recoube  to  him  for  attiitance 
much  the  buhion  now-a-dayi  la  leave  in  emergenciei.  After  tome  Amber 
the  BfTiirt  of  India  to  chance.  He  obieTvatloDi,  (he  boo,  Gentlcnan  con- 
would  only  lay,  from  lueh  a  syttem  of  eluded  with  the  fbllowiar  moboa : — 
p>verament  "Good  Lord  deliver  ut!"  "That  tbit    Court,   connderins  the 

Mb.  R.  Jackion  tsid,  thit  Dr.  Gil-  rrr  at  Importance  ofaknowledfeof  ibe 

Christ'  would    andcrtakc,    in    a    few  Hindooitanea  languagiB  to  EnrapcMl 

weeks,  lo  enable  a  young  man,  on  hi^  oKlcers  dettlned  to  act  whh  aod  com-  ' 

arrival  in  India,  to  understand  and  mand  the  Native  corp*  in  Incba,  da 

mike  himself  unilenloodioAe  Native  recommend  to  the  Court  of  11^ 

Unguaife.     But  Dr.  Gllchriit  wai  nut  to  take    tnlo  coDiideration  t 

the  only  penon  who  taught  the  Eastern  prirly  of  making  ■  regulBtioo,  that  BO 

languagcB.    There  were  no  less  ihaa  ciilel  shall  proceed  lo  India  unlesi  he 

Mlrty-seven  eatabliahmenti  in  Eag-  shall,  upon  cianrinatitni,  be  fouitd  to 

land,  iu  which  those  languages  were  be  tofBcienlly  qvaliCed  in  bis  fcnow- 

taught.  He  hoped  that  his  bon.  Friend  ted|«  of  the  Hiudoostanec  laania|C" 
(Mr.  Hume)  would  give  notice  of  a         Geueral    TiiokstON    seconded  the 

motion  on  the  kubject.  motion. 

Ma.  HuMB  said,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  The  Craibmak  did  not  thfuk  tbkt 
mstter  of  reproach  to  him  ths't  he  had  the  hon.  Gent,  had  dealt  fairly  or  can- 
deferred  a  motion  on  the  subject  so  didly  in  submittiog  such  a  niotiOD 
lonr.  He  had,  indeed,  once  made  a  without  notice.  The  bon.  Gent,  bad 
monon  on  the  subject,  which  was,  be  not  rightly  iuierpreled  his  (the  Chaii^ 
believed,  negatived  by  a  large  ma-  man's)  scnliments.  He  had  not  said 
iorlty.  TheCourtwaa  now,  however,  that  it  was  better  that  cadcH  tbonJd  not 
iMiter  informed  vrith  re«pect  to  the  tccnve  any  in*1ractia>  in  the  Natna 
question,  and  a  similar  motion  might  laikguB|i;e*.  He  m«dy  obttmd  that 
meet  witii  a  different  reniH.  It  iral  they  could  pot  receive  that  histnictioa 
weilknowD  that  there  waionelanguaKfe  ia-  this  countlry  withoM  freat  inns- 
which  it  was  pre-eminently  useful  to  venience.  (i)  "ne  hon.  Kent.  bKl,  In 
persons  in  India  lo  know:  he  meant  the  bis  remarks,  spoken  of  wfiat  Itnlia  was 
Hindoostanee.  Ni>6ritiibofticer,Berv-  tweoly  yean  ago.  He,  (tfaeChaTrmao,) 
jngiu  India,  should  be  igtiDrant  of  that  on  the  cuutrir)',  spoke  of  it  at  it  (tal 
language;  and  yet  (would  it  be  be-  at  the  preirnt  moment  in  its  improved 
Ueved^  he  knew  officers    who  bad  state.  (6)     He  must  agun  n^ieat,  ditti 

(4)  There  Is  not  an  Indian  Director  in 

th^  Conrt  who  most  not  tuow  many  feeling  to  1 . 

Boch   indlridualB   who  have  been   sufl  aan  kiad.     ,^  ^        ^ 
Icmiierinlndia.aad  are  equally  Hcuorant         (b)  it  would  have  been  treU  to  stale 

ol  ibe  venmcnlar  tongue.    We  may  now  explidtty  what  that  inconveuience  was. 

meudon,  as  a  tlriking  instance  of  this.  It  is  "  uoanTeDtenl"  to  many  retaMS 

the  late  worthy  and  amiable  CoL  Mac-  to  learn  any  tbina  at  (.Jf  place,  or  at 
keode.^urvtTor-Genrral  of  India,  who,  any  time ;  and,  indeed,  Ibe  nnat  mdi- 
tboagh a promaed antiquarian  aod  col-  narTdntiea<ifUfcare"lnc«aT«uk>t''l» 
lecior  of  all  Oiat  bdouged  to  the  Nailve  some.  But  mere  estoteuM  reqaina  a- 
tiacn  and  literature  of  India,  conld  ertloa  i  ud  to  swe  "  ioaownieuM  " 
npress  the  commooeit  teoience  A-  aa  a  reaaon  why  any  thing  ahoald  not  te 
'  &  EeagattEC  or  HlndaoManee,  andcitakca,iaM>eM(>B>a8eaatndi>leKC 
thom*  be  had  ™itedev«7  part  of  India  detradlugtadvitbedna^ 
ta^on,  and  leaided  in  Bengal  as  Sur-  loi  Itk,  aa  uau^.  beRgtng  Ibejnea- 
Tenx^Oeneral  for  a  long  senet  of  yean.  Hon,  to  say,  that  the  ataie  of  ladta.  In 
■  H&prl»aiewqr4wa»beyoiidaUpiBiBe;  thisjMTticnlar,  (aa  to  thekw>wM|e«f 
but  be  hImieU,  were  be  aliTe,  would  the  languages  posscased  b*  ito  fuHcrinn- 
noi  wearepetMadvd,  fcelatallfaartat  aries,J  is  "Improvtri."  We  bare  no 
Ihi*  statement  of  a  deficiency  which  he  doubt  that  Wtzna  HastiMS,  and  Ike 
bad  always  the  manliness  aod  candour     eariy  govemon,    knew    Hiiido(i«aB(e 
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■  kaovledgc  cf     t«  comt  to  a  <lKHiDa  U  iIm  preieot 

he  CBtaiUJacd     moment,    and,    tberefore,    fa«    would 

move  tbe  prcviuiu  Dueitioa.  (7) 

DCoMiiMled,  IfaM  "-  "^ ■  V^... 


-not  iDJniy  retalud   to  Aa  terrice  be  left    tn    the  oiniridB«tioa  of   tbe 

frvBi  (HBcen    beiof    irttOTUK  of  the  Court  of  Directon. 

Native  kB^aagei.    Wmo  be  iru  w  Mr.  HuNBre)d>ed,  that  tbe  mMum 

Intna,  he  banpened  osCe  to  uep  iotn  ■  only  nqtieated  tbe  Court  of  Direclon 

couit-mortitu,  aad  upea  listeniag  ta  to   take  into  cuiraideratiuu    the   pro- 

wbM  wu  goiDiS  so,  )re  found  tbat'.ie  priety ef  wbat  fae  iiufgcsted. 

iMcryretef,  aihcr  from  ignonuice  or  Sir  G.  Kobin«dn  said,  (be  questioa 

■Qpmn;,  wii  makioctbc  gTOMtst  mil-  under  diictunon  bid  fr«iueDliy  come 

takes.     He  interfcred,  and  Mt  malten  QBderlbe  coBsideratioiiof  tbcCourt  of 

to  r^bt.    Had  be  nst  bapoeoed  to  be  Dircctun ;  bal  it  wu  feuiid  iin{KitsiMc 

preceut,    injiutire    laiiBt    mtc    beea  to  come  to  a  catnfauory  decittoa  upoa 

^ooe.    UewouldTotefordn  notion.  it.   Ur.  GUchriit  bad  lately,  in  a  letter 

Mf.Tbant  wUbedfor  tinctoT^cr  totinCourt  of  Krcctsrs.acknowledg- 

to  dotaiuMita  not  imsediatclir  nnder  *A,  that  formerly  be    **s   a>   much 

hill  eye.     He  believed  that  Mr.  Hume  wiong- at  naay  Meaiberiof  tbe  Court 

bad  b«fn  piilty  of  grnt  exapteralion  weni  rirhC,    rnpectiBR  a  p«nnBiient 

hi  what  he  ttad  «aid  reaptictin^  ibe  eatabUnneiit  in  the  Britieb  inetrofw- 

iMhnlly  of  ai^BiTinga  knowledge  of  lii  for  teacbiuK    tbe    Oriental    lao- 

IkeNaiivalaDiruacMHiladia.    Atail  ciiage>.(S)  Tbehon.GeM.(.Ur,Hunie) 

cvcMU,  becoaMBotikiakcupbiinund  didnM,  however,  confine liU  riewi  to 


with  hli  troops  than  Si  „  _  

lliere  are,  bonecer,  even  now,  men  as  neaiir  and  candour  of  Eaat  India  raten. 

Ignorant  of  tbe  laaguagea  in  lubordinate  He  worthy  Doctor,  aa  explained  by  Mr. 

ofltefi,  a>  tbey  ever  «>aldtnvebe«Dat  Hmatt,  had  declared,  that  tvhilcM  wm 

any  period-,  aad  the  iHtanoe  irfColoMt  left  ofMional  with  csdeta  to  leara  the 

Matteu)4e,  wtmaUedaodiatlMuiabwIa  HfudooBanee  Jaugoage  m-  not,  Jom  a 

pon,aBdkBew«lbaahitrtT»otA£vef*he  dteTple*»d<l>efare>t>ir '-^'- 

tagtU«Mof  IS4lift.ha|ipaiediBMre4n  itwasv-' '^—  ^- 

ifaw,  m  he  bai  not  been  dead  above  thiM  hw  so  i 

orfowyean.  mLobi  

[7)  Mr.  Trant  la  Ibe  tmn  perfect  M^-  from  their  slndiei,  that  the;  woridw 

Ctaen  at  tax  IdAbb  ftiuciioDary  and  a  iHutaritg  pRioe  them  wiA  any  dtigree 

British  Memhfr  Of  ParlianieBtthatoBe  of  «lisenoB4r*(iccew.    He  has,  diere- 

wnoM  derire  to  Me.    He  hainottrii^OD  fore,  Nroogty  aifed  tin   pMprtny  of 

earth  to  da,  yet  be  wiriied  lor  more  Unit  maUag  the  cadets  ndei^  an  cxandaa- 

lo  coDKider.    He  bu  accew  to  ereiT  do-  lion  at  to  fteir  acqaaintance  with  Mie 

camnK  fae  can  4eaire  to  «ee,  bst  Aiey  peat  tremaciriar  to^^  of  India,  befoK 

are  noltmmedliiielyuii^irr  AM  tat.    He  fiMtig tliem  thdr appoinmimt,  and  Am 

kai  bPen  thirty  ymr*  In  Utit  UtvlFSerrhx  naUog  a  certain  degree  of  Inowledge  of 

of  lodia,  andyet  heeoald  «ot  yet  nokt  at  hnH  the  rudiracntii  nf  the  laagvace, 

iuitet   &inre    thia 

.._ ,  .  ,  taeorfyapfriicHtiini 

Merit  in  the  tnhMMHiln  o(  Parlia-  to  the  biq{aa|eL,  and  ^^rc  a  prospect  of 

went,  (of irhWh  be  4b  for  erer  MfAiag  tlw  greurr  OMiber  atiaiaini;  ulrlmat* 

thathelwiVecenVybfrcoBeaMenAn,)  frofidescr.    Hy  sappretgHiK  one  half  of 

aad,tterrfore,  lie  iBOve>Ib«*'v<'crloi>  tbe  facts,  and  Mating  the  other,  fiw 

«K*iioii,"  by  WhiiA  be  wlibta  to  «ttie  Oeorge  Roblatou  dexteivmly  malcei  Dr. 

inqnirr  rtK>|(Mhrr.    Mr.'I'ratit  only  le-  Oilcbriit  ttie  enemy  and  opp'wor  of  what 

tfmm  to  Kl  !!■■«  the    Drrertioii,    for  It  has  been  diu  great  object  iif  bis  life 

which  he  \%  a  candidate,  and  his  apo-  U  prttntote—hu  makea  him  "  tiiru  hit 

theoais  will  heeoinptete.  back  upon  hioiself,"  an  Liord  Castlerengh 

-    m   This    repmt   vf   Dr.  GII(4irisl^  wunldfaare  aaid-conileuin  his  nwti  in- 

opintoD  may  be  Hoppokedioh'.'e  excited  tdtution,  oud  raise  hia  voice  againn  Jn- 

IheKnie  aslmihihmmt  hi  the  (Joart,  ai  atractioa  In  the  HiDdontraiKeiauguace; 

tftliey  had  bran  told  that  Mr.  ItrouRhiim  to  promole  which  lie  baa  been  laboniliig 

iiad  dcvlsred  the  iiiHiilirv  tif  ^  i^ndon  for   urar^    half  a  century    mat,   and 

I  tnlvertlcy,  or  thai  Mr.  Wuberfo««  had  i«  labonriug  sAU  with  uudlniiDnhcd  «ral, 

becuiae'W  adi«4Me  of  the  dare  tnule,  atthoagb  (heEastlndiaCompanv,  which 


mphUmlltd  Opoa  «  qseMlon  whMihe  whlclicoaldbeaoqBredtnafciFiu 
oaght  )o  bate  mdemond  at  leaat  before  '  an  indineoeable  reqaijiitei  ^inc 
Ik  left  the  anritry.  Re  bqniie  a  ma-  only  can  iuurciu  all  aaeor^apfrii 
Merit  in  the  techMMHile*  o(  Parlia-     to  the  baqfoageL,  and  «tc  a  nroKi 
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the  raclroptdif  1  but  duU,  in  hit  (Sir  tbu  motion   briDf    broo^t   tbnrMd 

G.  lUibinMti'i)  opioioD,  did  not  -get  rid  without  a  prcriout  notice ;  and  if  tbe 

of  the  difilcultiu  which  farroiinded  Court  should  adopt  it,  the  Court  of 

the  quMtloD.    He  wm   decidedly   of  Director*  would  be  placed  in  a  ven 

opinion  tbattheinconvcDiencie*  which  painful  ■itnation.  (10)  He  recommenO- 

would  ruu It  from  inBlructinc  cadrti  fd  the  hon .  Proprietor  to  witbdraw  bk 

in  the  Native  laupia^s  in  Eaglaiid,  motiaD.and  then  the  Court  of  Dircc- 

wauld  counterbalance  the  advanta^B  ton  might,  at  leaal,  cooridir  it,  if  nM 

to  he  derived  rmm  it.  report  upon  tbe  subject. 

Sir  P.  LwtuRrE  supported  tbe  motion,  Mr.  Hume  wax  willing  to  do  *o,  on 

Mr.  Webdiho  oppoied  it.  cooditioii  that  (be  Court  of  Directora 

SirJuiiN  DovLB  KSlied,  would  any  would  report  upon  it.    Unleis  that  wu 

man  tell  him  that  a  person,  who  went  perfectly   understood,  he  would  bare 

6ut  to  command  an  amiy  of  men,  not  no  security  that  tbe  question  would  be 

one  word  of  whose  language  be  under-  coDsidered  at  all. 

stoodruor  th^  of  htt,\iascompeteiitcii  The  Chairman  could  give  no  pm- 

ilobiiduty?  Hewouldisy,  thal,fvaaif  mise  on  the  subject, 

them,  be  micht  as  well  be  dumb ;  and  Mr.  Hums  then  said,  be  should  prets 

be  should  liLe  to  know  whether  a  per-  his  motioa.     His  only  wish  wai  to  sec 

''        IS  dumb  ouEbttobesentout  who  were  the  parties  Inclined  b    ~~*  ~ 


a  Geneial  to  India  ?  ^tioughter.)  ('J)  iutii  consideration  the  piopriety  of  pm- 
E  was  glad  that  tbe  motion  proposed  muting  eduoltion,  and  who  were  those 
refer  ihe  question  to   the   Court  of      who  were  not  willing  t< 


Directors,  because  tbey  might  calmly  all-  Dr.  Cilchiut  bad  a  hundred  timei 

consider  the   subject,  and  come  to  a  laoieuted   to  him,  that  the  Court  at 

resolution  upon  it  much  better  than  Directors  permitted  young  men  to  go 

the  Court  of  Proprietor*.  out  to  India,  ignorant  of  the  bmgnage, 

Mr.   Pattison    thought   that   tbe  while  they  had  it  nbolly  in  their  fioiwer 

Court  had  beeu  taken  by  surprise  in  to  have  them  subjected  to  a  puMicei* 

ha*  M  long  reaped  the  fmin  of  his  lite-  yet  they  pretend  to  be  "taken  by  mr- 

rary  toil,  baa  entirely  withdrawn  from  prise,"  a*  if  legislators,  a*  well  at  ad- 

him  its  support  I  hailug  taken  away  the  mlrau  and  geoenb,  cnght  not  to  be 

miseiiiblc  stipend  wbicQ  it  biiberto  al-  always  preiiared  fbrercry  posstblerreM 

lowed,  and  which  was  so  totally  ioade-  tliUcouldhappenin  tberrtpectlfewalkB 

quale  and  disjiropnrtioned  (o  tbe  merits  oftbulr  profMUona.    He  very  phme  la 

of  Ibbi  distiiifpiished  Orirntalist  aod  to  an  insult  to  the  underMandlng,  m  well 

(be  value  of  bis  servlcee.  Mtotheinte>ri4oftbeCourt.ARUBiag 

(9)  This  is  tbe  usual  dt(|day  of  heart-  rtwne  may  be  taken  br  snrpriK,  ivbcii 

lessneas  and  indifference  manifested  in  asEed  samp  unexpened  ^oMiaa  i^  a 

the  Coart  ol  Proprietor*,  when  any  im-  cross-examining  barriateriandpleadtbl* 

portant  in le rents  are  under  discastlou.  as  an  excuse  for  lietiCation  in  answering. 

To  so  forcible  an  iliustmtlou  of  tbe  evil  lest  he  should  betray  bit  own  guilt.   B& 

of  ignonnce  in  Bcommander,  (to  which,  tm  Eonocent  or  honestmaB,  vmniqae*- 

tt It  beliered,  most  oflbebhioaahedthat  tionedonlyon  that  to  wbieli  It  is  bii 

happened  at  Bamckpore  may  be  attri-  espedal  duly  to  be  able  to  give  an  im- 

buted,)  the  Court,  filled  with  penoni  mediate  reply,  tm  netrr  berollyMkm 

calling  .tbcnuelras  men,   leipond  >n  a  byiurprite;  and  tbe  very  admission  of 

nboui  of  laughter !    It  Is  almutt  a  mat-  such  a  feeling  is  caknlMed  to  awaken 

ter  of  TTonder  tbal  gentlemen  of  refined  the  Just  ius[ddoas  of  those  who  hear 

feelings  are  not  driven  In  disgust  from  such  a  defence  for  proeiaatinatioa  set  up 

scenes  more  suited  to  tbe  acena  of  the  by  others.    As  to  the  Coart  of  IMrectars 

Westmluitcr  Pit,  than  to  the  ball  of  a  b«Dg  placed  in  "  a  very  udofta]  shaa- 

deliberative  assembly.  tiou, '  by  merely  couseiillugio  an  io- 

(lOj  We  thought  Mr.  Fattisonhad  loo  quiry   whether   tlirir   terranta  abonkl 

much  good  reuse  to  indulge  in  such  a  br^u  to  team  tbe  Native  tongnages  here 

vague  Eeiieralily  as  ihia.    If  (he  motion  or  in  ludia,  it  would  bealmott  iBdletoaa, 

bsd  lelated  to  something  thHt  bad  never  were  it  not  nnbap^  indicMive  oif  the 

hcfoie  beeu  beard  of,  niid  bad  no  rela-  fact  thM  oA  iuquiry  is  paiufol  to  thent ; 

tinn  whatever  to  India,  tbe  Court  luigbt  aud  that  tliey  will  ueither  make  it  Ibem- 

bave  pleuled  that  tbry  were  tiibt-n  br  selves,  nor  permit  Mhen   to   do   so, 

surtirise.    But  here  is  a  matter  tti  whicii  altliough  tbey  promise,  ptrAtja,  to  cnn- 

liiilr  attrntiou   has  often  liefore   been  tidertnequestiiHii  afierirhtcb,tbewiib- 

drawu,  and  wbirh,  eccti  bad  it.  never  drawer  u^  ibe   mo^ott,  who  ir   '* — 
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uBiaatiMi  u  to  their  qualifiMtioDs. 
Much  ilid  be  regret  that  the  Compooy 
bad  two  ci-ril  lervauts  iii  that  Court, 
who  stood  up  to-day,  auil  staled  that 
they  did  uot  thiak  (he  subject  worthy 
the  coulideratiuQ  of  the  Cuurt  of  Dl- 
lecton  ;  and  be  regretted  stilt  more, 
tliat  an  hon.  GentlemaD  should  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  beeu  twenty- 
fire  year*  reBectin;  upon  education, 
and  that  he  was  uut  yet  prepared  tu 

Iive  au  ojnniaa  on  the  subject '.  He 
IdootoScc  his  motion  in  the  spirit  of 
hoatili^,  and,  therefore,  lie  did  won- 
der thi^  then:  were  ao  many  persons 
who  could  recomnieud  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  su  iinpurtaut  a  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  AsTELL  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's reasoning  was  uot  at  all  just, 
that  all  tliuse  who  opposed  ttie  motion 
were  adverse  to  the  cunslderaliun  of 
the  quuiion  itst;lf.(  tl)  The  propoiitioii 
was  one  on  which  there  could  uot  be 

utiliiy  of  persous  entering  the  service 
being  acquainted  with  the  Janeuaees 
of  India.  Butthey  must  recollect  that 
Dr.  Gilchrist  dilfered  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  giving  theni  thai  itnonledge, 
and  had  himself  admitted  that  the 
scheme  that  had  been  atlcnipled  had 
failed.  He  should,  therefore,  oppose 
the  mo^ou, 

Mr.  Tbjint  eiplaincd. 

Mr.  jACKtoN  Bupuorted  the  motioD ; 
contending  that  the  iuconvrnienceB 
could  Ixarno  compBrisoD  with  the  ad- 
vantasei  to  be  derived  from  Ibe  course 
rccommeuded. 

The 


Mr  Hume  requested  the  Court  inicht 

be  divided ;  when  the  numbert  were — 

For  ihe  motion,  26.    Agalnstit,  40, 

The  motion  was  conaequcutly  lost; 


among  all  except  the  Dirvcb 

sit  within  the  bar)  there  was  a  large 


The  Chairman  observed,  that  this 
Court  had  been  made  specinl  fur  the 
purpose  of  considering  a  resolution  to 
which  the  Cuurt  of  Directors  had  come, 
for  graniinj  a  pension  of  500/,  per  aa- 
uuui  Co  Lieut. -Col  one  I  Staunton  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that 
officer  on  his  pasiage  to  Eugland,  tlie 
resolution  could  not  be  acted  upon, 
and  be,  therefore,  had  no  proposition 
to  offer  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  TirmiNR  said  that  it  wiuld  )ie  a 
great  salisfaction  to  the  widow  of  the 
lamented  and  rallaot  officer,  who  was 
accompanyiogliim  loEuglnud,  to  learn 
that  it  had  been  the  iiilentjon  of  this 
Court  to  have  niadca  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment of  tnenty-sii  years'  servicein 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  should  the 
widow  of  the  gallant  officer  require 
any  j.ecuuiary  auittance,  the  Court  i>t 
Directors  would  take  that  subject  into 

The  Chaikman  said,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  du  puwcr  to  act  upon 
such  a  coae. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the 
Court  do  confirm  a  resolution  of  (be 
Cuurt  of  Directors,  dated  the  14th  uf 
September,  grantiug  to  Mr.  Sandfonl 
Arnot  the  siuo  of  160<K.  upon  tbo 
grounds  therein  stated. 

The  moiion  was  carried  unanlraouily 
hy  •  very  Urge  show  of  hands.  (12) 

Capt,  Maxfibld  gave  notice  of  a 
moiion  at  the  neat  General  (juarlerly 
Court  respecting  the  rate  of  tonnage, 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  commerce 


tell,  "  iihmot  f^r  to  say  thnt  those  who 
oppose  the  molioa  are  adverse  iv  the 
cniulderatiou  of  the  quetliou."  Then 
whT  do  they  oppose  ft.'  ItejIlT.tbek^ 
of  the  India  Hunae  is  mmethiiig  not  tu 
br  fonud  either  in  Aristotle  or  Locke. 
A  Hrofeiaur  should  be  neat  tu  Hailey- 
bury  to  expontld  It  forthwith.  The  or- 
dinary rvlci  of  reason  and  cemBioDseniie 
•re  tn  St  entire  dcAanci!  byitsdoclrinesi 
and  wliMt  b  togic  M  Ibe  India  House  ll 
ahMTdity  crerywbcrc  elM, 


(13)  We  have  before  expressed  our 
tcntlueiits  on  this  subject  \  and  are  i[lad 
'  to  And  that  there  are  still  some  tlimts 
which  we  caij  couicieutloiuly  conimead, 
The  Dirrctom  have  icdeerued  much  of 
evil  by  ihia  Ktant;  and  the  unanituliy  uf 
the  Kroprietois  shows  holT  deep  must 
he  their  sense  of  thejnslice  ofihe  award. 
We  trasi  that  other  occasions  will  yet 
arise  (in  which  they  will  eriuce  %  .simllor 
regaid  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
huiuaDliy  in  ronaiderine  the  clAims  of 
meu  uiijuntly  injnried  by  ihelr  distant 
Bud  despotic  servants. 
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of  the  Cooipany  nith  India  uid  China, 
and  also  >■  to  the  mBDaer  of  auditSnc 
and  pastinr  the  Company'i  accuuiiti. 
General  Thornton  ^ve  notice  of  ■ 
motioB  for  the  next  Geocral  Quarteriy 
Court,  tb«t  it  be  recommended  to  tie 
Court  of  Directors  lo  consider  the  pro- 
prieqi  or  iDititutiug  a  rCEulation  for 
,  the  public  eiamioBtlon  of  all  personi 
who  eniet  into  the  CompaDy's  service 
in  India,  both  nillitary  and  civil,  to  fta- 
ccrtaia  tlieir  profifleucy  in  the  Periian 
and  Hiadoostiinee  lan^a^es,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  eiiatinf  re^latious. 

TUB  UUDE  PAP£>I. 

Mr.  HuMB  wanted  to  know  upon 
whose  moiiOQ  the  Oude  papers  were 
oibmitted  to  the  Proprietors. 

The  Chairman  read  the  modon, 
whichwas  that  o[  Sir  George  Rohiaion, 
and  seconded hy  Mr.  Thnrtihill. 

Mr.  HuHK  aiked  if  the  Gentleman 
who  moved  fur  Che  prwluctioa  uf  tlieee 
imprri  iolunded  to  make  any  motinu 
upon  them. 

Sir  George  Robinson  aaid  it  was 
not  hit  intention  at  prcient  to  make 
any  motion  reBpeetinsthem. 

Mr.  HuMF.  then  gave  noticeof  anio> 
tion  for  the  next  General  Qoarterly 
Court.  He  said  that  the  papen  ei- 
posed  a  syalem  of  extreme  irregularity 
and  nilarule;  and  deurved  the  tfri' 
om  cootlderation  of  the  Cuurt. 

Sir  G.  Robinson  heg^  to  state, 
that  he  did  not  move  for  all  the  pnpers 
(hat  Wert  before  the  Court. 

Sir  J.  DovLR  wanted  to  know  if  the 
piihllcation  of  all  the  papers  bad  been 
authoriied  by  the  nnanimous  consent 
ortheCourtofDirai.t..rs. 

The  Chairman  laid,  that  kifU-aihs 
rcmemlraml,  there  were  dluents  upon 
the  occasion. 

Sir  J.  DovLB  mofed  that  the  dii- 
leutibr.  read,  aa  be  Ihoueht  they  ought 
to  he  made  known  lo  the  Court. 

Sir  GeoroeRublnson  said,  the  best 
way  wiiulrl  be  to  move  that  the  docu- 
ment be  laid  befoTC  the  Court,  and 
then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Sir  J.  ilovLB  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect,  and  the  dissent  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Unilsay,  and  Mr.  Morns  was  or- 
dered to  bt  printed. 

CONBUCT  OFTflF.  OOTERNHENT  ■ 


therefore,  wanted  to  know  if  the  time, 
which  would  put  the  Court  ofDirecturs 
III  potiession  uf  the  facts  relative  to  the 


unlbrtunate  affair  at  Barradipttre  in 
1821,  was  arrived.  He  wished  t»  kixnr 
If  the  Gorernment  oF  India  Iwd  iMit 
any  document  respecltnp;  that  aflUr. 

lie  Chairman  replied,  that  h«  bad 
beard,  ordyaFew  minolet  before  he  «■• 
tered  this  Court,  that  the  Enkrore* 
had  arrived  this  morning,  and  be  un- 
derstood that  docnmcntt  had  come  bf 
her,  under  the  dnte  of  3(Kb  of  Mardi ; 
but  he  could  not  tell  whetfaer  tba  report 
the  hon.  Proprietor   alluded  to   was 

Mr.  HVMS  eipressed  bis  ngret  that 
be  sbnuld  have  .JCCBsion  10  point  ont  a 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  tbose 
whose  buii nets  it  was  to  transmit  an  im- 
mediate account  of  nuch  an  importaat 
event.    This  wa*  another  proof  oT  the 

Cropriely  of  the  motion  which  he 
rought  forward  eve  year*  ago,  that 
the  person,  whose  duty  it  was  to  re- 
mit despatches  to  England,  and  who 
nerlecled  to  do  to,  should  be  inper- 
seiied.  Without  attaching  blame  lo 
any  iadividonl,  thtre  mast  be  aome 
degree  of  apathy  in  tho<ie  persons  who 
viewed  thiogi  In  so  dilferent  a  light 
from  other  peiiple.  No  steps  had  been 
taken  to  remove  the  Govern or-G«ie» 
ral,  and  put  into  his  statlAn  a  more 
competeat  person,  who  would  en*:B£n 
the  confidence  of  the  prople  of  thia 
country,  1(  ajig  indioiduat  wonld'wy, 
that  the  people  of  India  bail  any  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Govemor-Oeoe- 
ml,  he  woulil  directly  drop  any  tnotioB 
he  migh;  make  on  the  subject.  The 
natural    barriers   of   the   Company's 

Cwer  in  India  had  been  exceeded  ukI 
liken  through  by  the  impolitic:  cen- 
ter into  which  the  Gorenior-Geaer*! 
had  entered.  He  appealed  to  the  Conrt 
of  Proprietors,  and  asked  tbera  if  they 
would  depart  before  Aey  knew  wIm- 
ther  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
eki^cntlve  power  over  their  aflisifa 
Were  conscious  t^lhe  dangeronsMtiu- 
tion  in  which  they  were  placed ! 
Through  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amberat, 
or  the  neglect  of  those  about  Mm,  tbc 
Court  of  Directors  Wirre  kept  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  concerns  uf  sixty  mit- 
lioui  of  people  ;  nud  it  has  bylndiren 
channels  only  that  their  state  nud  con- 
dition were  made  known.  The  press, 
as  they  well  knew,  was  ronipleiely 
gagged  in  India,  and  he  could  there- 
fore only  speak  upan  ibeauthant)-  «f 
private  documents.  It  Was  muohio  lie 
lamefrted  that  Imfia  siboaNI  be  tu  si- 
tuated, that  ttiH  Contpnay  aantt  riv- 
pntd  upon  private  infontiMian,  when 
a  imiversal  conviction  prevails  thki 
their  servants  in  India  w«re  iua^eqtiate 
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totttc  ihrtiCi  of  their  tmbtt.    H«  Ind  council,  «Bd  «tM  Mr.8«ytej',knj,un~ 

m  tenwrln  hii  tnndrelmtlii^rheiiiaDmk-  til  they  law  th«  «Acta  of  tbli  chaofK, 

in  wUrb  Lord  Amhtnt  hul  coaduncd  ecnium  mud  Kniotadvenioaa  would  M 

fciiatrifiii  the  dntriboiion  of  priratc  preAiMitTc.  (U) 

pitrcnMtfe  tAd  irf  puMic  otDcea.    If  die  Colonel  SrANicorn  obierved,  tbtt  ht 

■tateniciits    it    rontamcd   were    cor-  Mt  ioo«t  thM)ktal  (o  the  Chairman  for 

rcct,   a  more  nofit  and  incompctnit  tbe  communication  made  to  this  Coart 

tnn>  could  not  be  plat^  in  bb  litua-  relative  to  ttae   Bamck)n>i«  matitit'. 

tion.     H«  rsxld  not  pms  aay  mottoti  Notbin^,  bowevtr,  had  hern  aaid  to  do 

OS  the  sablect  (or  want  of  the  ofllciai  **ay  the  impreBsion  made  on  hi«  m  i  nd 

report ;  bat  he  <roahl  a«k  tiie  Court  of  the  imprudence  Bnd  atrocity  of  the 

how  lo«;  tbey  would  allow  thioE*  "■  coant  paraucd,  which  led  to  that  dire 

proceed  in  thii  manner?     NeBrly  ten  catastrophe  of  the  3d  of  November  lait, 

montin  had  ptned  aince  the  nihir  at  which  ma*t  prove  so  faial  in  all  it« 

Barrwckpore,   yet  had   no  despatche)  conseiiueoces.    He  entirely  concurred 

■rrired  nvm  the  Guvernnjcnt  of  India,  In  all  that  Mr.  hume  hid  said  as  to 

to  enmble  them   to  entertalD  a  hope  the   lamentable  Incompetency  of  the 

diat  the  cnrrent  atory  at  to  that  affair  pretent  Guvenio;-Genera1.      Nulbinc 

watDot  correct.    If  nut,  he  would  aak,  surely  could  exceed  the  folly  of  Lord 

had  tbe  Court  of  Directora  taken  any  Aoibent'i  adiBinistratinn.    The  Cuin- 

Itept  in  order  to  remove  from  their  ai-  pany,  in  the  brifhtday  of  their  wisdom, 

tmtiona  penonB  who  were  >o  unGt  t*  allowed  teminarics  irf  education  to  be 

(orerD  India?     Now  that  thia  an)utt  eatablished in BriUah India.  TheyiaTic- 

aad  iiDpohdc  war  had  laited  to  lung,  llaned  Lord  Haatinn'i   magaanimaua 

he  would  be  rlad  to  kmw  if  any  thin^  conduct  in  escablitbing  there  a  free 

bad  bappenediiDoe  the  affair  at  Kamoiit  pTeaa,by  which  wecoald  makeknitwnio 

■early  twen^  month*  ago,  which  coald  athouaand  ways  to  the  uativej  of  India, 


The  CHAiRiiitn  waa  of  opinion  that  of  a  civiliicd  and  enlightened  a  .  . 
tbe  poblic  had  ci  much  tnformatlon  They  allowed  the  proud  friends  ot  free- 
— !•>.  — — *t  to  the  war  in  India  aa  the     dom  to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 


CoartofDirtctonhad.  (13)  He  hoped  peixilc,  thiit  our  institutioDA  mi;;ht 
Ae  hon.  Otntlemau  would  defer  any  makeatiUstruugtrimpTvasiouion their 
tiaatiuni  till  the  Court  at  Director*     ill-tutored  mloila  ;  and  to  appeal  alto 


a  the  information  jnat  arrived  to  their  passions  and  natural  affectlont 

h^  the  Mtipkrttlei,  and  he  trusted  they  a^nat  the  tyranny  of  their  unnatural 

would  have  tomethiDg  satisfactory  to  superstition.   They  had  permitted  vir- 

roramaafrate.    (Htar  J)     At  this  mo-  luxua  missionaries,  and  wite  tbeulogl- 

neni  be  should  Ibiok  a  cbanf;e  of  ro^  ans  of  all  castes,  Co  discus;  reli^nua 

verttmant  had  taken  place  in  Indta.  ouestiona  as  freely  in  Hindoostan  as  H  , 

Mr.  Harrinpon  im  now  a  member  of  done  in  l^nglaud  or  in  America.    Aud 

(13)  Tbb  then  must  be  little  indeed :  and  aciitlmenla  of  Mr.Harrinjcloii  and 

-for,  wttll  tite  exception  of  the  public  Mr.  Baylcy  have  been  na  n'ell  known  for 

deapMchei,  in  which   Sir  A.  Cnmpbcll  years  past  as  they  now  arc;  and  there  is 

Srei  M>  glaring  ■  picture  of  one  aide  of  no  change  wliiih  lAn/  can  rffcct  In  the 

enib}ect,  well  knowing  that  the  other  councils  of  the  GoTemmfnt  now,  thnt 

er  be  delineated , we  know  Bcarcel*  -their  iofliienre  miiht  uol  have  etfccied 


..     _.         .  _   .   heyarchotu.    _ , 

■justice,  has  been  carried  ou  with  a  and  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Adam,  to  v/hoin 

waale  of  bloiid  and  inrasurc,  of  nhich  this  wur,   and   all  Its  c-Uaiuities,   are 

thecanie  is  qmtr  nnworthr,  and  must  chiefly  owing.    Will  they  then  retrace 

*twl.  let  it  terminate  when  it  will,   in  a  -tftcir  masler's  stqn  >    Besides,  llie  ccn- 

niUied  repmatton  and  great  pecuniary  sum  and  animadvenlons   alluded  to, 

kxt.  Eren  i>'ii cooclnaiou  isdrawn  from  were  directed  to  the  conduct  uf  other 

^ntc  aonroei  of  Information,  which  men,  andrinevsni«  that  arep»r.    But, 

4he  IMrectort  tXixt  to  deapiM,  at  the  says  tbeChairman,  wait  alltile,  and  sec 

aame  time  that  tbcv  atifle  the  mice  nf  what  will  be  the  condnct  of  Iteae  men, 

tbeprcs*.  Ihrouhufaichiif  It  were  free,  and  the  eienti  thai  are  to  come,  other- 

we  shonld  bear  ■»  much  mure  to  the  wise  yoar  ccusore    on  what  happened 

aanic  patpmt  and  cfleet,  bo  donhl,  be-  br/ofr  this  time  will  be  pmnature  1  'liiiK 

caoH:  fuonded  ia  inth.  Is  lodik  House  lixfc  n^n  ■  and  cannot 
easily  be  paralleled  oat  of  that  mart  of 

(U)  Thia  it  worllty  of  the  ipeaksr  hiae principhs  in  reanoimigMWeUtuhi 


like  t^ittt     gorrmmentand  irwle. 
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theD,ti«viii|;l>iil  tb«  prealer  buodations  and  h«  taw  tfaat  ih*  lame  %\oonij^icy 
of  I'ivil  and  rcliriou^  liberty  ;  hsTing  had  beeu  acted  upon  by  Lord  Anibent 
maHB  a  breach  in  (lie  citadel  uf  their  in  Hinilcwslan.  He  truEted,  however, 
supers tiliitu,  wbirh  for  ogea  has  been  that  tbeie  demons  of  the  loqiiititioD 
the  great  bulwark  of  llieir  despotiini;  bad  not  yet  established  their  domina- 
ibe  Company's  GuverDoieul  had  now  Won  in  die  E»it  Indii  Habsc,  and  that 
swerved  from  tbis  wise  and  safe  path,  an  EDeliEhsoldiermighlstill  beallow- 
and  told  tlie  natives  of  Ilindoosbin  that  ed  in  tliat  Court  to  speak  truth  to  its 
they  must  return  to  mental  degrada-  assembly.  He  should  not,  howenr, 
dun  and  to  slavery.  What  would  be  rDotrary  to  the  Chairman's  wilbet, 
the  e<in sequence  ?  For  a  time  Ibe  dwe't  furtbcrnpim  the  subject  of  tLrir 
Indian  (iovernm en t  might  gruvel  and  mutinies.  He  should  only  repeat,  that 
tremble  on  in  this  dai  k  and  perilous  the  press  bad  been  stifled — that  a  mad 
course.  But  the  time  would  rome  when  mutiny  had  beeu  suppressed — that  a 
they  would  either  be  obliged  to  return  flood  of  blood  had  been  shed — that  Ibe 
to  Lord  Hastings's  wise  measures,  and  Burmese  «ar  had  been  entered  upon, 
re-eslflbliih  the  liberty  of  the  ])ress  ;  or  contrary  to  all  principles  of  prudence, 
elsetbeywoutd  promote  licentiousness,  and,  thougb  prosecuted  with  t-alour, 
mal-adniinlitratiou,  and  disconteut,  cuuducted  with  iiuberility;  a  war  which, 
tu  such  an  extent  that  their  empire  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
must  fall.  Already,  the  bouuurahle  atancei,  must  increase  their  enemies  im 
I'mprietor  said,  he  could  perceive  the  the  frontier,  aud  invite  those  wiAin 
sure  symptoms  of  decline.  That  mau  )o  rebel  against  their  power  ;  that  a 
must  be  icuoraot  indeed  of  historr,  or  ruinous  expenditure  has  resulted  fram 
uuraindruT  of  its  lessons,  who  did  not  the  war,  which  bad  alrca<^  added  not 
kuow  Ibat  (be  suppression  uf  know-  less  thaufifteen  millions  toUiebuidiCD- 
ledge,  that  military  mutinies,  that  uu-  some  debt  oF  Uiis  country,  and  wonld 
just  wars,  that  burthenscme  debts,  aud  pruhably  add  lifteea  millions  more  be- 
that  jEcneral  discontmt,  have  ever  beeu  fore  it  was  terminated,  besides  the 
the  forernuneri  6f  ibe  decline  and  fall  future  wara,  and  the  millions  of  debt 
lit  empires.  Now  all  these  evil*  had  which  it  would  entail  uu  England; — 
HctuaJly  ariieii  in  British  India  under  Under  all  these  eirenmatances,  the 
tht  goTerumciitof  Lord  Amherst.  The  sooner   they  recalled  I^ird  Amherst, 

Ereis  had  been  stifled,  and  Ibe  foulest,  and  sent  out  the  MarTjuisof  Hastings, 
asest  principle  of  the  luquisiiiou  bad  Lord  W.  Benttuck,  or  Lord  Cocbrane, 
hecn  established  lulls  place.  A  most  the  better.  (^A  Imgk.)  Gentlenten 
alarmbi^mutiuy  and  wauion  massacre  mi^bt  laugh,  but  where  would  ibey 
had  taken  place'  a(  Barrackpore—  find  a  genileman  l>etter  qualiBerf  fot 
[Here  Iht  Ckairntim  rau  to  arder,  the  important  oKcc  of  Gairemor-G«- 
reatinHing  Cohnel  Slaniepe  that  the  neral  tiian  Lord  Cochrane,  unlas  It 
tHbjtet  had  btendiiptted o/.^  wi^re  hia  hon.  Friend  on  the  floor. 
<'oloue1  Stanhope  said  he  hopedthat  [Mr.  Hume.]  {A  laugh.)  (ir>]  Gen- 
no  ceDMirsbip  was  to  be  esiabhthed  in  tlemen  would  Beem  tu  think  that  it 
that  Court.  He  well  knew  that  Ibe  was'necessary  that  aGiiTcmir-Geueral 
Pu|ie  had  just  resluml  the  Inquisition  should  be  a  Tory  or  a  Lord.  If  so, 
to  netivity,  and  hail  iiicresEed  the  con-  there  was  no  measure  of  fiovcmment 
Irol  of  the  censors  at  Rome  ;  that  he  more  easy  than  that  of  making  a  man 
had  sent  bis  emissaries  (the  Jesuits]  either  or  both.  The  rat  family  is  to 
lo  France,  to  re-establish  supersti-  numerous,  Uiatit  would  seem  invidioas 
tiou,  and  to  destroy  the  press  there  ;  to  mentiuu  any  ]iartjcular  indiridnal 

(15)    The  laugh  of  the  lionourable  caubenameriashinequal  indertHion  to 

Proprietors  seems  to  be  a  suHlrient  an-  the  icteat  iuiereats  of  India,  )u  teal  fiir   - 

sner  to  any  lliing.    But  one  mi^itaak,  her  welfare,  and  extensive  knowledge  of 

where  havr  there  been  three  olher  men  lier  inlercats?     If  tlirse  bethe  quUiAra- 

amoiiK  oil  those  counerted  with  Indian  tiona  which  would  uiiikr  a  good  Qotw- 

h '^(ury,  wbose  names  deserve  more  ho-  iior-Geurral — lo  uy  nnthlnii  of  irfed  In- 

iiuur  thafi  Ihe  three  first  nieiilioned  by  teirity  and   firmness  of  nurpose— tbij 

Culoud  Stanhope,  each  of  whom  are  as  mielit  he  fmiud  in  Mr.  Hnnie.    Hut  it 

superior  to  Loid  Amherst  as  rterliug  will  belonft  beforeworth  ofthisdetmip- 

guld  i<>  baser  mulal.  AndastoMr.Huuie,  tiim  will  be  in  esteem  forsnrh  apuriMMr; 

where  is  there  BniotiK  the  body  of  the  and  till  then  India  must  be  eontrot  10  be 

Directors — the  masters  of  whatever  Go-  ruled  by  »ome  more  noble  but  lees  uief*! 

veruura  areaeut,  who  ought  at  least  (o  man.    As  to  rank,  however,  Hr.Hnnie 

be  at  wIfc  as  tlidr  Berrauis— one  who  is  at  least  rqoal  to  Wancu  HitMlnfs  or 
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of  itMBcoDEcientiouironvrtttnTary'  by  wliich  970Ia&hfB  had  been  ordered 

i*ii)  i  and  as  Tor  the  facility  uF  giviug  a  to  be  iiiHicied  un  a  lepuy,  for  deMrtina, 

title,  they  might  take  the  fulluwlug  as  whereas,  rormcrly,  iuttead  of  ueediug 

anioBtwice:    Twai  but  tbe' other  day  tu    have    rccounc    to   such    rev.Utiug 

tbat  our  good   King  vas   graciously  mudea  of  cuerciou  to  keep  tbeir  arTDy 

pIcaEedto  luakeiwoKuighUiaud  uhat  hjgrther,  Iheie  wereBlwayi  Dumerous 

did  tbe  Court  tiiiok  thcKaigiits  proved  caudidates  waiUog  fDradmiSEion  ;  tbey 

tabe! — why,  a  brace  of  quack  duclora.  could  in  theie  day*  have  gut  two  fur 

(JUaigh,)     Whether  Ur,  [iady,  or  Dr.  every  vacancy  that  might  occur  >u  the 

Sojkimou,  or  Widow  Welch,  with  hat,  laiika. 

cane  and  oig-,  and  decked  out  in  due-  The  hon.  Mr.  Smith  iiated  that  he 

lor'iattire,  or  xhich  ^them  wai  the  was  the  pertou  who  had  given  Dr.Ahel 

(ortuoate   Chevalier,   the  houourable  hii  appoiutmeut  of  As*ittant  Surgeon, 

Proprietor  mi  not  lutBcieutlyierMd  in  anU  did  it  became  Lord  Ambent  had 

thehiilory  of  chivalry  and  kuiehthuod  beeu  hi^ly  laiufiedurhUprdfeuioual 

to  prunouoce,  hut  thiiwaJ  certain,  both  uerita  in   ni(  embassy  to  Cliiua.     l^le 

werequscki.    [Thit  tally  of pteamntry  (Mr.  Smith)  knew  Dr.  Abel  to  he  high 

txrited  wnck  vterrimeni  in  Mr  Cntrt.J  in  bii  profeuion. 

Among  other  prnuft  of  the  eilimation  Mr.  HuMEreplied,  that  he  had  nothing 

ID    nt'ch   L^rd  Amherst    was  bcld  in  whattver  to  say  against  Ur.Ahrl  per- 

liidia,  the  hiMiourable  Proprielor  mcu-  sunally  ;   Ibat  he  bebeved  hiin   lu  be 

tinued  his  Lordship  bavLug  been  hissed  liighly  respectable.      Ii  was   uut  the 

in  a  cruwded  theatre  at  Calcutta.  person  he  ubjected  to,  but  the  appoiut- 

Mr.  HuKK,  in  coniequeoce  of  what  meut  of  ou^  so  young  iu  the  service 

had  been  said  by  au  hon.  Proprielor,  over  the  beads  ufhundrcda  by  far  liis 

thov^bt  it  oeceuaiy  to  adv(rt<lo  some  scninrs,  among  whom  mere  no  doubt 

a^jiuiDtuieiiis   iu  the  luedical  depart-  many  meritorious  individuals  who  bad 

meat.    Lord  Amherst  had  appointed  much  atmnger  claims  on  the  Govern- 

Ut.  Abel  ApoUiEcary-Geuerol,  to  su-  meat  wliich  they  had  served  so  maoy 

pcrinlend  one  of  the  ma«t  important  yean,  and  also,  by  their  knowledge  of 

departmeuU  in  the  service  i  there  were  the  languagea  and  long  eiporieucc  Id 

therebythreeSurgeonsplacrdunderbis  the  cuunti?,  must  be  heller  qualilied 

authorial  allhoogh  there  were  257  As-  far lucb  au  important  duty  Ihan  almost 

■istant  Surgeons  aliore  him  an  the  list,  the  youngest  Assislaut  Surgeon  on  the 

anl  tbough  this  eenlieman  was  only  uf  list.     He  ibouglit  it  would  hardly  he  a 

one  year's  staudiug,  and  those  whom  greaterviolaliunDfJusticeBud  decorum 

he  had  to  luperinlvud,   liii  scniora  by  to  make  him   now  a  member  uf  the 

many  years.    Mr.  Hume  also  pointed  medical  buard. 

out  anothra  source  of  dissati. faction  ;  [After  same  further  conversation,  the 

namely,  thtsenleDceofacoutt-raartial,  Court  adjourued,  about  three  u'cluck.] 

Jcdin  Adam— both  of  them  the  beat  of  his  weakness  aod  lnconsi>tencj  as  to  ihe 

nen  aad  gnveriiora  In  the  eyes  of  ihe  press,)  thatfaisretuni  lolndiaasUover- 

Dlrecton.    But,  while  thire  ig  inch  a  .  nor-GEueral  would  do  more  to  repair 

man  as  Lord  Hastings,  who  aottes  all  the  erlls  of  the  last  two  years,  than  nuj 

leqnisiies— rank,  capacity,  and  eiiperi-  measure  which  the  Conn  could  devise, 

•Dce — llfCT  1^  ""'  hesitate  a  moment  or  any  man  they  could  select  for  soca 

in  their  dioice.  We  firmly  believe,  [with  a  purpose. 
■II  our  nnchangrd  opiDlons  rripeciing 
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CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

BENGAL  AcouDtiDt-CleiieRd;   Mr.   J.  MaclBid, 

MareiX  Mr,  J.  F.  G.  Cooke,  Mot     Sec  to  Ooremmeut,  to  oDcikte  In  the 
"     '  ■       ■    —  ReveD.andJud.  Deput-durlDi  tbe  ni- 

DCuofMT.StokMt  Mr.  J.  CtMamtor. 
Acting  Scc^  10  Oorenunrntin  the  Prtfie 
Oapwt-i  Mr.  W.  Uairinctoo,  BiibOid- 
ktX.  ia  ihe  Nonk.  Div.  of  Anal. 

BOMBAY. 
Capt.  HeoTT  PoUinser,  Reridcot   in 
Cutcb  ;  Mr.  J,  And.   Unulop,  Col)KMr 
Mr.  0.  Moe       "  ' 


CEVLON. 
Aprill.JobD   HnshiiiMlB,  Eiq.Mbe 
Auut.  to  the  Collect,  of  Jalii^iatun. 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY. 

BENGAL.  Watii.— H.  Ci 

MILITjtnV  APPOINTMENTS.  Dep.    Auliil.   I 

//«irfgii«r(<fi-».March  7, 1825,— Lieut,  of  Anuy,  fioir 

anil  Uuarterai.  Polwhele  to  officiate  at  niajur  of  brigw 

Adj.  to<2d  N.l.M  a  lemuornry  arrvage-  0.  IC.  Carey,  11 

laent.daledJaD.l.— 1«.  Lienl.StaiDforlh  Ptof.  Hat.  vfei 

Momdale  as  Inlerp.  nod  UuiiTterm.  to  rope. ^15,  Ca( 

litL.C.  dariug  absence  of  Brev.   Cnpt.  offlciale  an  Ma; 

and  Quarterm.  Boiitein,  dated  Feb.  2t ;  undpr  mmman 
Capl.  H.  C.  M.  Cox,  Mth  K.I.  to  the 
temp,  coniiuaoil  uid   rormaiion  of  the 

I.^th,  or  Bandelcuiid  Pruv.  Bat.;  Lieut,  nu.         , 

T.  J.Bocke,  mib  N.l.  wliQubtalaedfor-  to  applicAdou  lot  leate  to  tmt  bu  i^fi 

Imigh  to  Europe  Cur  oue  year,  1b  ap-  for  health;  LieuLCol.  ElibigtoH,  H.U. 

KiaUnl  to  The  cliarge  of  tlie  Kuru|icau  471I1  Re|(t.  10  be  a  Utwadierwilh  farce 
vBiidiuid  Supera. of  UieU.C.S. under  aerviugiD  Ava,  tFOm  MM  of  liliarriTal 
orden  of  ciubarkalioa  fur  Europe  in  iJie  at  Rangoon,  and  nilldraw  »«iue  Myaod 
«hip  linpluales.— 10.  Ueut.  W.  G.  Robe,  aUowaucea  at  Brigadier  M'Creagb'-^l. 
Mtli  N.l.  directed  to  proceed  In  Uerbaoi~  Brig,  MaJ.  Ponou  to  act  M  Dcfk.  Aanac. 
pore,  and  to  take  cbane  of  detaclimcnt  Adj.  Geu.  to  Preai^eQc*  DiiiaiDB  from 
of  Hill  Raoven  doing  duly  at  that  gla-  date  on  which  oOlce  of  brigade-RuUor 
(iuD.— 11.  Lieuls.  Macdonald  and  Doi'e-  waa  abulisUed.— 2;t.  Capt.  Smith,  6fdi 
ton,  4tb  N.l.  permitted  (o  e^Lchange  N.l.  directed  to  remain  at  Bonm  to 
■iiuatloiis  ;  the  former  ia  accordingljr  niiae  rernills  for  45th  Reet.  dated  Ft-h. 
appointed  Adj.  and  the  latter,  luferp.  13 ;  IJeut.  C,  W.  Cowley,  34th  N.l.  10 
and  Quartenn.  from  Uiis  date;  Lleat.  be  Adi..rice  Brev.  Capt.  Hodnon,  pro- 
Lane, of  Artillery,  diiecled  toumceed  to  moted;  Capt.  Chcape,  of  Encinecn, 
Dacca  with  a  detachment  of  Natire  Ar-  haripg  retnrued  from  Rangoon,  dirrrted 
tillery-mcn:  l)ep.  Auist.  Com.  of  Old-  to  resume  hia  duties  as  A^t.  to  Snr' 
nance  J.  Watson  to  be  Assist.  Com.;  veyor-Gen.  of  India, — 2b,  Lieut.  Cnntler 
and  Coodnclor  W.  Cbslou  to  be  Dep.  of  Artillery,  to  be  an  Assist,  to  Capiair 
Assist.  Com.  from  t'eb.  9,  in  sue.  to  Smith,  Superinleodcnl  of  Dooah  canal: 
LauT-cocc,  dec.— 12,  LSent.  Baker  tooO-  removal  of  Ueul.  W.  Bnttennbaw,  K«e- 
clHteaiAdJ.  and  QBarterm.  to  tlie  Sau-  cnUreOaiccrof  PnblicWorks,fioiD)4ih, 
Eor  Kv.  of  Artillery,  vice  Alexander,  orSauttor  Di>.,  to3d,or  DinaporeDir. 
(who  has  proceeded  with  his  Comp.  to  uf  Department,  ordered  not  at  uresrat to 
Cawoporc,)  until  il>e  airival  of  Lieut,  take  place;  LienLJ.  T.  fi«d]taa,  C«r}« 
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at  EaiiMeni  fornwl;  DomiutMl  G>e- 
cuUre  Engineer  of  PuMIc  WorliB,  ^• 
wdatrd  (o  Sd,  or  Dlnapore  Div.  vice 
Elliott  i  Capl.  ftud  Bi-ig.  Mu.  Pugsou  to 
let  u  De|j.  Aailit.  Adj.  Gca.  to  ihe 
PHtdd.  DiriaioD,  to  have  effect  from 
38lb  Ju.  l»rt.— i5,  " 
3dL.Cs«.  to  act  a.  ,  _  ., 
tb«  nxiai  of  Uapt.  fr^e,  upooliiwd  a 
Dtfiat*  AinM.  Adj-  Gto.  till  the  arrini 
ol  tmg»ae-IAai.  Pogwq.  —  38.  Lieut. 
TiR«dale,  3d  N.l.  to  oOiciaEa  as  Sub- 
AMiac.  ConntUiary  Qeii.;  Lieut.  Kiu- 
locfa,  aWh  N.l.  to  act  aj  CaDlonineiit- 
AdJ.  <»■  the  depnrt.  of  Lieut.  Parker  t 
Ueot.  niocleaa,  llthN.I.  ailacbed  totlie 
2d  L.  Inf.  Bat.  to  Joiu  hiiregt.  at  AUa- 
haluuli— 30.  Capiaiu  J.  T.  AaqiieUI, 
iputy   A»- 


The  HoMOKUe  tbeO«feinor  In  Coau- 


bth  Jiuiuary  ItlKj,  reKoidiaij  the  mctde  uf 
drawiii^  the  pa^  and  Hllowaiices  of offi- 
of  his  Majesty's  Fenicc,  when  aln 

,    .  UTfJi  offi- 

cers who  nitty  be    absent   from   tlieir 
reglmeala,  whelher  on  duty  or  on  leave. 


tent  oa  Slitfdulu,  a 
cred  to  Europe,    Xo 


of  t 


■W 


Drltf.  Gen. 
Hppointvd 
tied  to  the 
-31.  Capl. 


Ca/ciKte.— The  Hon.  tlie  Court ofDI- 
recton,  in  tlidr  GeDeral  I<elter  iu  the 

Miliury  Uepartmeiil,    under  date   the 
lath  September   1824,  having  enjoined 

" "  "1  tlieworiiimufafuaavlis 


Fort  mmata,  RInrch  18,— atlh  Begt. 
L\.:  Biev.  Capt.  aiiii  Lie«t.M.  Bainsay 
:  Capt.ofaCouip.,  audEuiIgn  J.  Q. 
-n  beUeut.  From  the  25th  Keb. 

,  _..  juc.  to  Tumor,  deceased;  Mr. 

Jhb.   RemiugtOQ  admitted  to  luf.  aud 
prnmoled  to  Eujign. 

Mth  N.I.—lAcm.  C.  W.  Cowley  to  be 
Adj.  vice  Brevet  Capt.  Hodgsgn,  pi-om. 


lurrupiaeuL 


u  pleased  to  publish  the  follawiugrorm, 
which  is  to  be  itrictly  adhered  to  iu  all 
future  ewes  of  application  of  that  nutur^ : 

"1  (/vtfasair'), widow  of  (>'''"'»')• 

■    late  a  f«ij*)  iu  the  servioeof  the  Ho- 

aouTSbie  Company,  do  hereby  make  oath 

and  decUie,  that  my  husband  did  not 

die  powessed  of  property,  eiilicr  real  or 

p«niMuU,  to  ibe  •munuiof  £ St., 

nor  any  pcraon  or  peraoiu  la  trust  for 


/brt  »Wi«».  Mawh  11.— Under  ibe 
sanction  of  the  Honoarable  the  Court 
ofDirecton,  the  Governor-Oeneral  lo 
Council  Is  pleaifcd  to  reilon!  the  follotv- 
iug  Officen  ro  (heir  original  rank : 

Lieut.  J.  R.  Stock,  mst  N.l.  as  Cadet 
1st  class  of  lti07,  Cant,  by  Breret  from 
1st  March  \9B,  next  after  J.Nontan, 
53d  N.l.  1  Lieut.  L.  S.  BW,  2«th  N.F. » 
(.ndet  4th  data  of  le07,  Capr.  by  Biwet 
from  the  4lh  June  IgU,  next  ifter  W. 
Turner.  54th  N.l. ;  LleuL  Pavid  Sheriff 
as  Ciuiet  4th  class  of  1808,  tviih  his  pre- 
sent itauding  as  Lieui,!  Lieut.  Ixraia 
Vansaodau  at  Cadet  5ih  class  of  180y, 
with  his  present  standing  ta  Lienl. 

ilarch  18.— The  Bight  HoB0ur«bIe  the 
GnFernor-General  in  Coondl  is  pleased 


SwiiTD  bebre  me,  at  — 

— -    day  of   ,    One 

Eiglit  Hundred  aud 


A.  B. 


C.  D.  UigitraU." 

llie  following  are  the  » 

Begulaf- 

wiOdu 

lenaat-Colourl,  3000/.J  Major,  -SiOfU  |  di 
Captain,ortiui^D,SlMIU.  iLicnteuanl, 
or  AssisSwK-Hurgeon,  1000/.;  Evsign, 
or  Coroet,  7hOI.\  Commissary  of  Ord- 
nance, ■ifiOW.  i  OvuDijr  Comiiilsiai;  of 
(Irdnaoce,  lOOW. ;  As>i>l»nt  Cotnuiiasuy 
Urduaocp  of  Deputy,  dictu  {  CuuducUr, 
aud  all  olber  Interior  Wamuit  OfflccrK. 


An.i  T.  Ilutuiu,  {deceased.)  do.  do.  i 
H.  W.  D.  Cooke,  do.  do.  1  A.  Jack,  do. 
dp. :  T.  Irving,  do.  do.  t  S-  J.  MamiJion, 
do.  do.j  C.  C.  Jenkin,  do.  do. ;  C.  Era- 
kiac, do.  do.;  W.  Kciiiod,  do.  do.;  B. 
H.  O*  Monttmrency,  l.lih  June  do. ;  O, 
Qrcenr,  du.  do.  i  F.  B.  Larduer,  do.  do.i 
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W.  F.  Plilppn,  do.  ilo. ;  G,  W.  HaniUtOD,  be  a  Saperiulcnd,  ^ar%.  \  Dep.  Saperin- 

do.  do. ;  A.  P.  Grahmn,  do.  do.  \  W.  teud,  Siirg.  J.  Knifes  to  be  an  ActiPK 

Ytmcv,  do.  do.;  J.  Dc  Wiuler  Charlci  Supcvintend.    Sniv. ;   AasiX.   Sars.   J. 

James  Mi^r,  llMdo.  do.;  W.  C.  Birch,  LangatHfftabeAcliDgSuperinteud.  Surg. 

aKth  do.  do.:  J.  Sutherland,  Utb  Julv  tothc  Cawupore  Oivbiop. 

do.;  M.  Hf»lop,  2Gth  do.  do.;   O.  P.  The  aDdermcnikiiMd  AnistSHrgeoiis 

Lloyd,  do.  do. ;  and  J.  Charletoo,  (not  hare  rank  asiig^ned  them  as  follows  : 

arrived,!  d«. do.  Axsiit.  Surg.  R.    Haiikliie,   In  Maj 

BPHnviiji  xnT,  wHfn«r]ii  1*24 ;  B.  C.  Solly,  M-O.  *tli  do.  do.  j  W. 

KENOVALS  AND  MSTIMOB.  Sterenson,  M.D.  do.do.;  W.ThomsOD, 

Cnrcw'fa,  March  B.— Lieut.  J.  C.Sa^,  gth  do.  do  i  .1.  H.  EHdigme,  16th  do. 

ofhiefilRt, and  LUul.  J.  Macdoiiald.of  do.;   H.  'raylor.ZId  do.  do.;    and  O. 

the  69lh  11«:m.  permiHed  to  excl'ange  Crwie,  M.D.   (not  arrired,)    do.   do. ; 

corps ;  the  former  is  accordiujly  posted  AsiiBl.  Apothecary  Hutliager  apuoiated 

to  the  61*t,  and   the  latter  to  the  (i9th  tosct  as  Steward  loiheHuspltalofH.M. 

Rests.;   Lieut.  SaRe'a  luspciulou  from  (fflh  Ret!t  and  directed  to  join  :  Hosp. 

rnnk  and  pay  in  remitted  frnm  this  dnte.  Apprentice  J.  Thoia.'u>u ,  now  at  tbeGeu. 

—14.  Artillery.  Ist  Lieut.  G.S.  Lawreu-  Hospital,  is  appoliitod  lo  the  Hospital  of 

sou  remoTed  from  9th  Comp.  2d  Bat.  to  the  Artillery  at  Dum  Dam  ;  Appreutire 

13th  Comp.  4th  flat.j  and  1st  Lieut.  E.  H.  Leopold  is  appointed  to  officiate   M 

W.  Huthw^te  from  Bill  Comp.  4th  Bat.  Assist.  Apothecary  at  the  Gen.  Haspit«J ; 

W  lat  Comp.  2d  Bat,— 19.  Brigade  Mai.  Offlciatiug  Dep.  Superintend.  T.  Todd 

'mlor  posted  to  district  of  Bohllcuud,  attached  to  ea^tcru  l^ic  of  Army;  S»- 

and  direeli'd  to  proceed  to  Bareilly,  his  perinicnd.  Sura.  Grant  will  o     '     -   ' 

leave  of  absence  being  cancelled  at  his  the  present,  wiih  the  south-e 


»tli,  at  Delhi.  to  the  Hospital  of  H.M.  JlthFoot;  Apo- 

tlieciry  Lambom  is  appointed   to   the 

aiEDiCAi.  Al■pol^TMBl^T!l.  uepot  at  Saugor,  vice  Jones,  and  wUI 

li-orl/A^HfcuK.MarchB.— AsslsLSurg.  proceed  to  Join  when  reliered  from  his 

D.  Mowatt  to  ftlTiinl  med,  aid  to  the  De-  preseotsitoattouattheGeneralHoapllal; 

tach.  at  the  sev.  Depflts  at  Herhampore ;  Apoihecary  Wiltshire  is  appohtied  to  the 

Mr.  H.BouHfield  tobe  Assist.Surg.dale  5Uth  Foot,  rice  Lambom.— 25.  Assist, 

of  arrival  ihh  March  1B25,  to  proceed  in  Surg.  A.  Wood  appointed  to  the  medical 

med.  charge  of  a  Detach,  of  recovered  ehai'jje  of  the  iuvalids  of.H.M,  and  the 

nea  of  H.M.  Regt.".  proceeding  to  Ban-  H,C.  «ervice,  uuder  orders  of  embarin- 

gooD.— 9.  Absist.  Surg.  Dcnnfs  to  the  lion  IbrEnrope  on  the  ship  EnphnBet. 

med-chargcofaDetach.  of  H.M.  Royal 

Regt.  and  of  the  women  and  children  of  mbdicai.  iwrnwcs. 
that  Rut.  proceeding  to  Port  St.  George;  Caleulta,  March  21.— Sarg.VcMnir  (o 
Mr.  J.  Kelly,  Sarg.  admitted  to  do  du^  the  5th  Regt.  Lt.  Cav.  rice  LaiigstalTs 
as  an  AssUl.  Surg.outbe  Establishment.  Acting  Superintend.  Sarg.  Ridgea  posted 
—11.  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Jeffrevs  to  have  to  western  Div.  of  Anny.iuiddlTecUdta 
chargeoftheMed.  Depot  atCxwupore,  join. 
vice  Surg,  Venour,  remove<i;  Assistaut  viiBiftrnnn 
Surg.  Motley  appointed  to  the  Mhair-  ruRLouona. 
warr*  Local  Bat.— 14.  Hosp.  Apprentici:  JfurcA  4M.— Lieut.  J.  W.   Rownrth, 
W.  M'Leod  removed  from  the  Chunar  llth  N.I.,  Madras  Estab.  to  Europe- 
Hospital,  and   appointed    lo   (lie  Gen.  'Diepermission  eranCed  to  Capt.  Jaaies 
Hosp.  at  the  Prea.— 15. 'llie  name  of  As-  DryBdale,50ihN,l.,topraceedtoEun>pe 
sist.  Snis.  D.  Hardlug  having  been  sub-  for  health,  ii  commuted  to  13  month*  u 
nutted  by  misuke  lo  Govenimeut.  his  the  Cape.— 7tb.  Mi^.-Geii.  Sir  T.  Piu- 
pramolioDto  Surg.insocce'siontO'Rns-  ler and  Capt.  Wetberall,  llth  Lt.  Drac. 

sel,  resigued.  Id  caacelkd,  and  Sea.  As-     Ald-de-Camp  to  the  Maj.-Geii.,  ' 

'-  Snrg.  James  Hall  is  prom,  to  that     •'■- ■'—'-  ' " — '- 

.—I?.  Hosp.  Apprentice  J.  Millard, 

at  Chunar,  is  appointed  to  the  1st     —  , 

Enrop. Reg.— IB.  Assist.Sarg.  Tokcap-  9thN,I.,AdJ.-GeD.ofilieAnny,toEnf«« 

pointed  10  the  6Sth  N.l. ;  3tirg.  R.  U-  for  health.-l  1th.  'Hie  leave  of  abMnce 

mond.OmciatiogDeii.Saperintend.Snn.  ([ranted  to  Capt.  Bnrronght,  in  General 

to  be  OlUriating  Superintend.  Surg,  wltli  Orders  of  the  14th  nit.  iscaocelledathis 

Forces  under  Sir  Arch  .Campbell,  serving  own  reqnesi ;  Comet  Paxton,  Gth  Ucbt 

in  dominion*  of  King  of  Ara;  8arg.  t>.  Cav.,  rnHii2>nh  l''eb.  to  I5th  May,  to  visit 

Todd  to  be  OfGeintinK  Dep.  Superintend,  the  Presidency,  on  Medical  CerllAcate, 

Surg,  vice  Liinond;  Mt.  J.  Uouglasad-  preparBtory  lo  applying  for  furlong  ta 

roitted,  temporarily,  to  do  duty  as  an  Knrope;  Capt.  R.  Blisset,  IBth  N.I.,  to 

Assist-  Surg.;  Snoetiotend.  Surg.  Alex.  New  Sonlh  Wales  for  12  mODlha  (via 

GibbiobeilifrdMemberofMed. Board;  Singapore)  for  heatib.— SS.    Mqfor  A. 

Act,  SuperiBUnd.  Sarg.  W,  L.  Grant  to  Say,  to  l^uMpe  for  healib. 
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hdUt,  M  C 

Ucnl.-Cul.  Com.  J.  O.  Grepuhiil,'of  tlie 
Innnrrr,  toCouiinaiid  ihe  Prei.  Caaioa- 
meot.— 25th.  Dep.-Auist  Comniia.  Gcii. 
Uent.  J.  Moriipn,  to  be  AssIsr.Commis.- 


be  M^or,  to  offlciate  M  Chief  Engineer 
till  furtlier  orders,  Willi  a  seal  at  (he  Ml- 
lilarv  Boud,  vice  Sen.  Int  Lieil(.;Jaine9 
Ulipliant,  to  t»  CaiiL  vice  CotgroiT, 
deixased,  dated  14tb  April,  l^ZS. 

jlrliUerg.— The  Hon.  the  Qovernor  In 
Conocil  la  plca-ied  to  order  that  Tronp 
Qiiarlermaatcrf  of  Horse  Artlllerv  be 
eligilile  for  a|i|iulntnipnc  and  proomtloii 
In  the  Urdnance  DcpHrlniciii. — Ti-oop 
Qnartem.  ofHnrie  Artil.  J.  Dititon,  to 
be  Dep.  Assist.  Commlsiiary  ofOrdn.  for 
bh  dbtingulshol  zeat  a(id  gallanti  v  nt 
Kittoiir  oil  the  Sid  of  October  laM.  mid  ■ 
i<i  attached  to  tlie  Nagpore  SahiidUry 

.V.  LlgAI  CffEFsffB.— Lienl.  G,  A.  Bro- 
die  to  be  Adj.,  rice  Hyslnp,  rciiKiied. 

4lA  Ligil  Cav<arp.— Lieut.  W.  Sin- 
clnlr  to  be  Adj.,  tiee  Bridges,  promottMl; 
Sen.  Lieut.  R.  DH<)g«s.  lo  be  Capt,  uml 
Sen.  Cornel ;  C.  if  t'ltnl,  lo  be  Lieut. 
vice  Greenhill,  deceased,  dated  Frb.  19. 

itiN.I.—Sen.  Knsign  J.  H.  Cramer, 
to  be  Lieut,  rico  Atarshall,  emhicrvd, 
dated  March  8. 

9f4  N.I.—Hea.  Kmign  J.  M.  Mi»c- 
bralre  lo  be  Lieut,  vice  Campbelt,  dead 
orwounda  received  in  action,  dated  Sjib 
oraiarrh. 

MIA  A'.;.-Lieot.  C.  F.  he  Hard^  to 
.  laic  ranh  IVoiu  7th  April,  1R22,  vice 
A^w;  Sen.  Euslpi  F.W.Todd,  lo  bo 
Lieut,  from  1st  Mav,  IB24. 

letA  i\'J.-ata.  Ensign  T.  Coin,  to  lie 
Lieut,  vice  CoDli,  decuitaed,  dated  Feb. 
20,  I82S. 


Feb.  23,1825. 

SO/*  AV,— Lieut.  C.  Wilford,  to  be 
Ad)  riceN'eiviiian.deceaseiliSeii.En^lgtt  ' 
S.  Pecaball  lo  he  Lieut.,  vice  Newmao, 
deceased,  dated  March  2£,  1k25. 

MM  X.I.-^et.  Ensign  T.  K.  Baber 
to  be  L'leat.  vice  Pbillipsoo,  kUledin  ac- 
tion, doted  Feb.  35. 

50(*  JV./.— Lleol.  H.  W.  Lardncr  Id  be 
Adj.  vice  Ewingidecewed. 

2d  Surmtan  Btgl.—aei).  Unit.  B.  S. 

.  Ward,  to  if  Capt.,  and  Sea.  Eaalgn  W. 

Hill  to  be  Lieut,  vin  Finrbea,  deceaaeil,  . 


,  nOHOTIONI. 


Court  ol  Uireciort,  aud  are  promoted  to 
the  nnk  of  Sd  LientuianiB  aud  Enslgna 

^rtmtrf^tanMn.  Ota.  Hall,  John 
H.  Oonlharpe,  Fmd.  Bnrgonie,  Rich.  C. 
Moore,  and  Phillip  Anatmther. 

Mmlrg. — Mr.  Henry  IKckton. 

tic.  Arch.  M'LachUn  Glw  I*  adndHed 
.  ODibeEiUb.  BiCadetlor  lBf.,aiid  pro-' 
moied  tn  Enaln. 

2rf  Nat.  y.  Jfaff,— Lieut  HoofiKctter, 
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uchmect  of  H.  H.  48tli  BcgL  ordered  to 
Trichinopoly. 
o.w™.,.  .-„  ««..«,,.  '■■>"  ■*■  ae»t*, April li^-SuK.-VT. 

„  '^"li.f-^T'!'  ^,T-  ?>7i-      i^Z'  the  ceded  Ji.trict..  wdiSf.  'ftoit^  to 

n;,  I3tu  N.I.,  to  the  3d  ditto ;  Lieot.  ^^     ^  j^^  „  gtaf  Su^ 

George,  from  taUer  to  former.  '              '                    ^ 

Heed  QHiirteri,  Chuullrg  Plala,Miirch  ruRLouona. 

22.— 'ITie  foltowiug  Bemorala  are  order-  Fori  SI.  George,  Feb.  IB.— Lleot.  J. 

ed  In  the  ArtUlerr:— Lteut.  J.  Dooker,  W.  Goldnworthf,  ist  N.I.,  toEuropefbr 

from  2d  Halt,  la  4Ui  Bait,  i  Lieut.  P.  J.  health.— Mareh  B.  Cape.  R.  James,  7tli 

a"    hie,  from  ditto  111  diito;  Lieal.  J.T.  LI.  Citv.,  od  Wre  to  the  Cape,  on  rick 

liriD,  from  1st  ditto  to  ditio;  Ltent.  CertlRc&te,  Arc  monthi  In  titeu^oD.— 

J.  BacV,  from  ditto  to  2d  ditto  ;  Lieut.  IS.  Capt.  lltydGwyn>e,4:tdN.l.,  to  Ea- 

J.  G.  It. Bell,  from  dillo  to  ditto i  Lieut,  ropefbrliealthi  Lieut.  W.Sfmes.BeuEU 

S.S.l'revor,  from  2d  ditto  to  1st  ditto ;  EKab-toEuropefbrhealth;  LlentJ.W. 


2d  ditto ;  Ucut.  T.  B.  Whistler,  from  healih.~23.  Atalat-Sarc.  J.  B.  Oibba, 
ditto  to  dittoj  L<eut.-CoK  E.  Cbinr,  lo  Europe  for  health  ;  Lieut.  R.  Kerr, 
fn>m.tliiorT.L.l.lol7thN.I.:  Lient.-  3d  Lt  Cav.  lo  Europe  for  bealth.— S4. 
Col. T. Stewart, from  17tli  lo  3litN.I.  SaffSnrr.  W.  Halnei,  to  im,  viKBum- 
orT.  L.  I.;  I,lent-Col.C.M<Lcod,C.B.  btv,  far  health,  with  leare  for  12  monlkt, 
from  32d  to  4Sth  N.I.;  LieuL-Col.  Q.  and  erentually  to  Enrope;  Capt.  KdM, 
Wanih,  from  50lh  to  SZd  N.I. ;  Lieut.-  Parmuter  at  Jaulnah,  la  «»  for  12 
Col.  O.  L.  Wahab,  from  46lh  to  MHh  moutha.— April  8.  Lieut.  Brer.  Capt.  W. 
N.r.j  Ensign  J.  J.  Loth,  M  lii«  own  re-  Scott,  42d  N.I.,  lo  Europe  for  health; 
quest,  from  lit  Enr.  Rcgt.  to  Sih  N.L  Lieut.  Q.  Alcock,  of  Artillery,  to  Eoiape 
and  10  Join  ioKnedlatelr.- April  3.  Capt.  for  health :  M^or  S.  Martin,  8th  Ugfat 
M.OiBf  and  W.Pretlun,  lately  transfer-  Car.,  on  leare  to  the  MaurtUu,  *ix 
red  to  the  Non^eSectire  Establish m cut,  months  in  exieniion  ;  Lient.  J.  Har- 
are posted,  the  former  to  the  2d  N.  V.  wood,  4Bth  N.I.,  to  Europe  far  health. 
Batt.,  aud  the  latter  to  the  Camadc  Eo-  „  „  o-^i  n,-.  >,„  hM«  bmnafi*^ 

ArOOerj.  QENERAL  OBDEBS. 

MEDICAL  APMiKTirtNTB.  f^/  5,.  Otorgf,  Uatvk  IS.— Lient  0. 

Head  Quarlert,  Cioulln  Plain,  Marei  MarahaU,  and  EndfU  John  H .  Marahall. 

IB,  1825.— Aaslst.-Snnr.  J.  P.  Giant,  do-  4th K.[.,haTiDS been caahleredbj the se«- 

iug  duty  with  H.  M.'s  69lh  Foot,  W  do  tence  of  a  General  Court  Martial,  their 

duly  with  the  38th  N.I.,  ordered  to  the  namn  are  stmck  oK  (Tom  the  itrtnglh 

PrestdenCT.— April 3.  Sub. An^t-Snrg.  of  tbeanayframJthMwdiudaidRh. 

WMon,  to  tSari  Medlcsl  aid  to  the  De-  lass,  respccdrelr. 

KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

IFnm  tit  Mlam  OtntHf.} 
BEIjOAL. 


paoMonoKa, 

.JftrcAlS,  1885.- „ 

Cekalf,  JUkrcA   II.— Ucut.    Dans,     i)ru.— T.  H.  Pearson,  Gedt.  to  be  C 


MIUTABY  APfoiimaina.  Calcilla,  MareM  IS,  lia^—m»IAfU 

""  '    """'"       ~  .-  -.  -  I,  Gedt.  tobeCor- 

LMky,tflia 

___ , JobnLnAI 

onCred  be  will  be  appointed  to  do  dutr     Capt  by  Breret,  U  EM  IwSra  ooli, 
with  tbcm  in  Fort  WUIlam  i  Lieut  J.     dated  Feb.  21,  1^. 


Calealta,  uareD   ll.— ucut.    imtu,     i)ru.— T.  H.  Pearson,  Gedt.  to  be  Cw- 
11th  Lt.Dnn-^to  hold  himself  in  Rsdl-     net  bvnuchaM,  rke  AKley,  wbo  tvtina. 


h  Lt.Dntg.,  to  hold  himself  in  t«a(tl-  net  byporchaM, 
w  to  pnwenl  In  charge  of  inralhls  to  4ued  March  14, 
niand,  and  should  his  serrices  he  te*        ssth  Ftot.—L 


saii  f  ool.- deat  Jobn  LnAIe,  to  be 


England, 
<inCred  b 

with  them  JO   rtfn  vtuuboii  kkuw  ■#.  uateQ  reo.  u,  (KO. 

Kenhaw,  13ih  Lt  lot.,  lobeAMtM.-  69M^o«/.— Ensign H.D.O.HaDocaa, 

Snrreror  «4di  Sir  A.  Campbell  s  fbrce  at  to  be  IJent  without  purchase,  i4ee  Pen, 

Rangaon^l2.    Capt    Hatben,    SWh  deccued,  dated  March  6.  IBO. 

Hegi.,  to  pnKeed  to  England  laaiead  of  — - 

Lieut  Hill,  of  the  87t£  Bcft.;  Capt  Minuaa 

Debnlm  lo  proceed  to  BaAampore,  and  maurah. 

Ueut  Young  to  ddlrer  orrr  tlie  fcneml  MiLiTAav  AproiimtEim. 

chane  of  the  leTeral  Depots  of  Ibc  13th  Fori  Si.  CMrn,  f«*.  IB.— Uml-CoI. 

Li.luf.,aDd38lliBad4411i Regis. lotbu  A.  Campbell, H.M.4Cth  Re8t.,ia Con* 

oOcer;  Lient  Y««ng.  44th   B^t.,  to  mand  the  TVoops In  Malabar  and  Oama, 

alace  hbnselfDnder  the  B^.-M^iorto  fron  date  of  ilenartare  of  H.H.M* 

the  Kins'*  Troofa,  and  to  do  dnty  wlib  Rcgt.  bom  Ihtee  PnniMM. 

Google 
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8WA  FooL—LicaK.  P.  Agnew,  i 


TH.fl  rwjBC,  K , 

8,  imSi  ;  Lieut.  A.  Stuart,  to  be  Caut.  of 
ft  Componr  without  pnrchaar,  vice  Cui- 
DOD,  killed  In  action,  dated  ditto,  ditto; 

Rniip  W.Olpherts,  10  be  Lieai  without        „„  ^,,„.  „™«.-n.  ./^.l-,  uru...   «, 
pnrcluue.  rice  Agnewg.ro muled,  dated     be  Comet  by  uurcha>e,  vice  M'Caffrey, 
aiMo.dilto;   EurigD  C.  Arrow,  to  be     woB,„ied  ;  J.  Ellon,  Gent,  to  beCoruet 
Ueut.  without  pnrchwe,  vice   Stuart,     ty  parchflM,  vice  Ranubottom,  prom. 
promoted,  dated  ditto,  ditto,  ,         j  i-  ■  ^ 


tiSfA /"iiof.— W.  T.  SmithjGeut,  to  be 
Knsj^,  vice  Keiley. 

fflM  Fool.—UeM.  F.  Kawkiug,  to  be 
Capt.  vice  Agnew. 

BOMBAY. 

itii  LIglil  nmg.—B.  Onle, 


(From  He  Lonifon  Caxtltet.) 

BENOA[^ 

lltit  LUM  J>r<w.— Comet  R.   Bam- 

brick,  to  be  Ucot.,  Tke  Mnjkeni;  A. 

RoltoD,  Oeut  to  be  Coniet,  rice  Bam- 

brkk. 

br  Anil 

to  lOth  Foot. 

38fA  Foel.—Ctiut  J.  Semaur,  to  be 
Cut.,  vice  WiUoek«. 

Ul*  Aai.— Lieut.  A.  0.  Gleditonei, 
to  be  Adj.,  lice  WoUard,  appointed  to 
the  88th  Foot ;  J.  M.  Dolway,  Gent,  to 
be  Eiuign,  vice  M'Crea,  promoted. 

5SM  Foot.—Lieal.  J.  Uorar^  to  be 
Capt.,  Tice  Maiben;  EiiEiin  G.  Clerk, 
to  be  LJent.,  vice  Dorau ;  ft,  M'Gregor, 
Gent,  to  be  Etuign,  vice  Clerk. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
SSIIi  _Fanl.—Urat.   R.   Wolfe,  t 


be 


\3th  LlgU  D/ag.—A.  Brown,  Gent 
to  be  Cumet  by  pnrchase,  vice  Campbell, 
promoted. 

Ijf  Foot.—EDsiga  T.  Odlvy,  to  be 
Lieut,  by  purcbue,  vice  O'llrien,  ap- 
nriDlcd  to  the  20(h  Foot;  F.  Lucaj, 
Gent,  to  be  EnBign  by  porchaK,  vke 


"ffit>, 


_.  *  Fool.— A.  Scoll,  Gent,  to  be  En- 
llgn,  rice  Cumming;  Lieut.  D.  O'Brien, 
from  Ut  Foot,  to  bcl.ieat. ,  riceTbalcber, 
MDoimed  ti>  the  37ih  Foot. 

iith  >-«o/,~Lieur.  R.  Foater,  from  tht^ 
Cape  Corp*  ofCavBlrT,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Bbkeway,  who  e)ich»ii|Fe«  i  Lieut.  F. 
KeantCTj  from  half-par  lllnt  Foul,  lobe 
Lieut.,  nee  Fonter,  who  eichariKei. 

biih  Fool.— Cm-  ^-  0-  Smith,  fma 
Half-pay,  to  be  Payiuaiter,  tice  PiUou. 


well,  rroBi  half-pay  25th  Foot,  vice  Dut- 
tun,  appointed  to  New  South  Wales 
Company ;   Ensign  A.  C.  Gregory,  bf 

Cilrcnase,  vice  Allan,  promoted,  tu  be 
lent.;  J,  H.  AnufilTong,  Gent,  to  be 
Eniign  by  purchase,  vice  Gregory. 

Cape  Corpi  Cav. — Lieut.  J.  Blakewajr, 
from  45ih  Foot,  to  be  Adj.  and  Lieut, 
vice  Foster,  who  exchanKCA. 

Cape  Corpt  Inf. — Litut.  A.  B.  Ann- 
■tioug,  to  be  Capt..  vice  Stuart,  deceaB.; 
Ensign  H.  D.  Warden,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Armstrong  ;  J.  North,  Geuc  to  be  Eu- 
aigii,  vice  Warden. 


CEYLON. 

XUh  FvoL—To  bcEusigna:  Hon.^ 
Hay,  yiceM'Kenziei  J.  W.  F.  Prettj. 
John,  Gent,  vice  Hay. 

K3d  f oof.— Lieut.  J.  Swinburne,  to  be 
Capt,  vice  Sanderson. 

illM 

Foot.  I 

ttaural,  who  retires. 

Ctfloa  Begi.—lAnaK.  F.  Demnseir, 
from  half.pay  Hlit  Foot,  to  ba  Lient, 
vice  Woodnooie. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE. 

56'JlfDDf.— TobeLieuls.  I  l.ieul.J.S. 
Keating,  vice  II.  F.  .Noyei ;  Lieut.  C.  R. 
Murray,  vice  Briitt. 

BirJ^Vot.— LlcutS.  Hold*nonh,fmm 
half-pay  Col.  Cnnip.  at  the  niauritiua, 
to  be  nrniaiKr,  rice  WilUaoia,  dec. 
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BIRTHS,   MARSIAGK9,  AND  DBATHI. 

CALCUTTA. 

0;rM>.— Marcli  3d.  The  Udy  of  Mr. 
Aiiab^,  oraxjii  and  heir.— II.  Thebdy 
of  11.  SiFwatI,  Eiiq.  of  a  Mm.— I.Htli.  At 
Cli'jiviinKhoe,  the  lady  of  R.  M-Roiiald, 
Ksq.  of  a  daughler.  —  rCth.  Mra.O.  S. 
Diiii,  nf  a  daughter.— 20lh.  Mm.  P.  D. 
KelJiiw,  ofaoon.— 22d,  Mary,  (lie  wife 
of  ihe  late  Mr.  Sandys,  of  Tnius.— 
April  7th.  Mra.  C.  Rtbclto,  of  »  son. 

Mani-iget  —March  2d.  Al  the  Cathe- 
dni,  Alex.  Fnlconcr,  Esq.  of  Belna- 
beirv,  to  Josephiiif,  eldest  daniliter  of 
till!  late  J.  Kuwe,  Ei^q.  and  NU-ce  of  ' 
Jos.  Home,  Ksi|.  M.P.-3lst.  Mr.  J. 
Mofal,  to  MU!i  Man  Ucdford.— Anril 
2d.  I.ieut.-C<>1.  R.  H.  CuuliHt,  Comniis- 

eary-Gen.  of  the  Army,  lo  Susan  Emily,  

-  second  dniiRhlcr  of  ilie  late  Col.  J.  Pa- 
tii  1 1,  Ik  Ileal  Kitabli»hnieDt.— 4lh.  Lieut. 
R.  C.  Jcriikins.fiUtN.l.loMiaiA.B,  C. 
Puliner;  J.  Grant,  Esq.  Ass.  Surt. 
H.  C.  S.  to  Miss  E.  N.  A.  Hayes. 

O'oM*.— Blaivh  lOtli.  At  C-^— ,  Mr.      .-   - 

W.H.Matthews,  aged  S6.— I9ih.  Mm,     Miss  M.  Fernanda. 
E.  Mafliu,  iwed  as.- 20th.  Mr.  J.  Mac-  "      '       -       -- 

leod,  aged  60|    Mr.  H.  Palinir    aged 


BOMBAY. 

Blrlh.  —  reh.  IBlh.  The  lady  i»f  T. 
Crawford,  Esq.,  of  a  ion. 

flfarrinje.— March  1.  Mr.  H.  Aotooe 
""    '    to  the  Rrsident  of  Nagpore,  lo 


28.- rath.   At  Fori 'Wiliiani,  Edward 


-April 


ist.  William,  seeoiid  loll  of  A.  i 

.  line,  Esq.  of  Buihire.— £tb.  Mr.  J. 
Ifhomtcule,  wed  25. 

MADRAS. 

'      RirfAf.— Feb.  I7ih.  The  lady  of  Capt. 

-  Matthews,  37lh  N.I.  of  »  d»iighter.~ 
March  I6lh.  At  Blacli  Town,  the  ladyof 
■O.  Rirhett),  eitq.  of  a  daughter.— 2:id.  At 


Atihe  Presldeiiry,  Canioti,  iheUdyof 
Lieut.- Col.  Webster,  of  a  daughter.— Ap. 
2(;th.  Tlic  lady  of  Ueut.-CoL  CadeU,  of 
adaughlec 

MADRAS. 
ff/rrrlagei.—VA.  14  th.  At  Luz  Church, 

Mr.  P.  De  Castcllas  toCaroliuedauichter 
of  J.  Grei'iihill,  Esq.,  M.C.S.— Maith 
9:ld.  Mr.  E.  U.  .Sena,  to  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  M.  H.  J.  Paucliaid,  Ciiitd.  of 
Ordnance.- ;«ith.  W.  S.  Blany,  ■'-"  -' 
tlir  firm  of  llinny  and  Co.,  t< 

r,  st'Cond  daughter  of  S.Dyer,  Est 


.~>. .,  Broach,  Lieut.  J.  Hay,  ISth  ti... 
— 2lith.  D.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  (wed  f8.- 
March  M.  J.  Cumming,  F.sq..  of  liw 
firm  of  Cummiug  and  Ci>.,  of  C 


INTERIOR  OP  INDIA. 
Birtht.—FKb.  let.  AC  CaniUDOK.  the 
lady  of  Capl.  Calder,  l»t  £«t,  Reg.  of  a 
Km.— lath.  At  Moradabad,  the  lid*  of 
A.  N.  Forde.  Esq.  C.  3.,  of  a  sou— 
IHth.  At  Dliiapore,  the  Uily  of  Lieut. 
T.  C.  Macleau,  of  a  daughter.— 22d.  At 
Coityain,  Mr*.  Feun,  of  a  hod.- »tb.  At 
Futtyghnr,  tlie  lady  of  J,  Biuh,  Esq.  of  a 
daufthler.— Jtlarch  :td.  At  Almora,  the 
lady  of  Lient.  jervis,  Adj.Sth  N,  I.,  of 
laughlei.— Sth.  At  Apn,  the  ladyof 


W.  K 


e  of  G.  ^ 


,  at   the 

Em(.,  the  lady  of 


a  of  llinny  and  Co.,  to  Emma 
Mary,  stcond  daughter  of  S.  Dyer,  Esq., 
Miwf.  Med.  Est»h.-AprU  4th.   Mr.  T. 

To. 

.-n.of 

tpgiuceri',  lo  UiuIhi,  Sth  dmigbler  of 


Capt.  Stacey,  .12d  N.I.,  or  a  aaugmer^ — 
Btb.  AC  Merul,  Mm.  C.  BiUliin.  ef  a 
sou.— Slh.  AIMidiiapore,  theUdy  ofG, 

P.  Tliompaon,  Esq.    of  a  daut:hCeT 

Ulh.  AC  AlUfiabail,  the  Udy  oF  Lieut. 
Todd,  llth  N.I.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 
—23d.  At  Chandemagore,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  Macleau,  of  a  Hon.  — 24th.  At 
Mangalore,  the  lady  of  AsuUtaot  Sur- 
gcDD  Ewatt,  of  a  son.— 27ib.  At  Mau- 
calore,  tlie  lady  of  Lient.  and  Q.  M. 
Locke,  iKC  Eur.  Hm.  of  a  danghter. — 
211th.  At  Do.  tl>c  lady  of  Lient.  Edgar, 
Qf  a  SOU.— ZtJili.  At  Nagpore,  the  IM^  of 
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Birtht,  Marriagtt,  and  Deatht.  '• 

aiK!"il&?2™,V".'n.  CAPE  OF  OOOD  HOPE. 

Hicken,  of  a  >on.-«th.  At  Caranwoly, 
Ibc  lady  of  B.  CuDlllIb,  Em|.  of  the  C.  S., 
ofatoD.— I4ih.  AtNagporu.lhelwlj'ol 

G.Adftin*,  E»q.  Sorg.,  of  nUughlsr.—  

38th.  At  BerhMniwre,  Mn.  Leggatt,  ota 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1^.  ,.   ,.....,,  — -o  J/flrriuFM— Sept.22.  AlBath.George 

Pininoiii,  to  Jauiima,  4th  daughter  of  Thomai,  Km.  of  Mudn*  Ughl  CaT.  lo 
the  Ret.  J.  SL«er.~-27ib.  At  Berhatn-  MarYAun,  eldeit  d-iunhter  of  the  Rer. 
pore,  Mr.  J,  ChesteriDad,  of  Poornea,  -i'.  ifrondhunil,  BcUtdere  House,  in  thm 
U  EleaiioT  Amie,  2il,  daughter  of  Mr,  city.— 27.  Johu  Homidge,  I£m|.  of  Ot^t 
J.  F.  Cli|>mii,  late  o(  Calcutta.  Ormoud-itrect,    to   Aoii   Maiia,   liAh 

DeatAt.-Saa.  18lh.  At  Rangnon,  Of  daaiihler  of  J.  Dlckcuwn,  Eiq.  pi  New 
wouiidi,  Capt.  G,  W.  Clark,  13th  Light  Norlli-slreet.— 2y.  Al  Margate,  Captain 
lufautry.— Feb.2.  AtBerhamport,  Char-  gftm.  Hughes,  Madras  Army,  to.Mn.  H, 
lotte  Maria,  wife  of  Lieut.  J.  Macaw.—  Waters,  widow  of  tha  laU:  Lieut.  Cole 
7tb.  Al  Maugalorc,  Lieot.  H.  Ewiiip,  Walera,  of  the  tame  nriny.  Ai;  Kemp- 
Ad].  60th  N.l.—iiid.  At  Hwiaim,  J.W,  gpi,  Llent.  Ch,  Bracken,  of  ihe  Bengal 
Toowy,  Esq.,  ofrhe  Madras  C.  S.-25ih.  E.wblishmeut,  to  Jane  Anne,  danghtar 
At  do.,  W.  M.  WilUama,  K«q.,  Madras  of  Col.  Luilorick  Grant,  of  Bank  Hou«, 
C.S  ,  «ed  28.— 25th.  At  Delhi,  Capt,  Kemusey,  Worcc»tcnhlre.-Oct  5,  At 
C.  E.  l^nor,  of  the  24th  N.I.— March  Totteobiun,  Caul.  Bahlngton,  MadrM 
5.  AiSecundrabwl,  Mr.J.  Daly.— lOih.  cavalry,  elde«t  son  of  Dr.  Bahlngton,  to 
At  Cawnpore,J-.  Jones,  E»q.,  ajeds;!.—  Adtline,  7th  rtaoghlerotW.  Hobson, 
l.lth.  At  do.,  the  iufaai  >ou  of  Mr.  W.  ^^.  „[  MarkSeld,  Stamford  Hilli  at 
Dickaon.— Wth.  At  Dacca,  the  eldest  Rje,  iu  Sui'Sex,  Mrs.  Margaret  Charron, 
danght«rofMr.O.Alei«ndw,  aged  four  widow  of  the  lat*  Lieut, -Col.  Andrew 
years.- 2i»l-  Al  Au™Qgi>ba(l,lJeat.  and  Charron.E.  I.  C.  S— 6.  Ai  the  Ambas- 
Ad).  H.  Newman,  40tfi  N.I.— 8ith.  At  g^dor's  Chapel,  Paris,  C  S.  Bron^lon, 
Vepery,  John  Hay,  Esq.,  formerlv  of  Esq.  fourth  sunirlne  non  of  Sir  Th. 
Cawnpore, merchaul,  8«ed64.— 26tb.At  Broushiou,  Bart,  of  Doddington  Hall,  to 
Matnnpalam,  Capt.  C.  Forbe*.  a  viciini  Caroline,  iecond  daughter  of  the  late 
in  the  utigues  aud  (irlratloua  snnered  at  i^..  W.  Greene,  Mil.  Auditor-Gen.  at 
Rangoon.— 27th.  At  RoyaDooram,  Jaoe  Bengal.— H.  At-  St.  George's,  KiuiDver' 
Helen,  only  daughter  of  Mr.R.fteld.—  jquan,  E.  B,  Fuiiuo,  Esa.  of  Upper 
29th.  At  Cliltiour,  'iTiomai,  only  son  urook-streei,  lo  Caroline,  2d  danghter  of 
of  B.  OibboQ,  E«q.,  Snrg.  Mad.  Eat.  At  j.M.Baikes,  Esq.  of  Portland  Place.- 
'e  palace  of  Kltioor,  the  infant  son  of    y.  M.C.  Lear,to  CHiheriae,thirddaugh> 

—    ^    D-j,.     n,.(  I J^.  i..r_A,.rl1      r  .1.  ig^  f(.  Jtrown,  Esq.  of  the. 

„_ House— IB.  In  London,  Lieat 

William  Macgeorge,  of  the  tith  Regiment 
of  Benin]  NatU-e  Infantry,  to  llteophila 
I,oalsa,oi>lyd«hter  of  th*  laiaHiobMd 
Turuer,  Esq.  Of  the  Beugal  Ciril  Ser- 
vice, and  gr^id- daughter  of  Mrs.  ScotI, 
of  flrtanitone-tiquare.- 20.  Al  St.Chri»f« 

Church,  Wells,  Mwjor  H-  C  Strealfeild, 

CEYLON,  of  lhe87ih  BeKimenl,  to  Eleanor,  dangh- 

BlrM^April  lOlh.  At  wa,  off  Point     ter  of  the  Ule  Harry  Darby,  Esq. 

rte  Oalle,  the  lady  of  Geo.  CVagle,  Ewi.         />ruM«.— MBy2».  On  his  pasaaoe  from 

M.  D.,  H.  C.  S.  Beugal,  ot  a  son,  which     India,  A.  J.  RobcrtMu,  M.D.,  E.  L  C. 

died  on  ilie  same  day.  MeriTEstah.  of  Bomlay,  aged  26.— Sti;t. 

J/a/TMjf.— Feb.  I2th.  At  Knltts,  near     21.  [u  Loudon,  a  few  muutla  after  hvr 

JaJfuapatam,  J-  Price,  E«i.  Collect,  or     return  froB  India,  Sophia,  witC  of  the 

Baiticahia,  to  Eliia  3.  dsorliter  of  O.     r^.  jai«,ih  Bailey.— Oct  16.  Al  Mellnh 

Bnrleigh,  Esq.  niagUtrate  of  Kditt.  piacc,  V/.  M'(i)lliverY,  Esq.  one  of  the 

/>mfAr.— Feb. ffilh.  At  Ceyloo,Clirls.     MemberK  of  the  L^slatne  Couiicll  of 

llAiut,  only  daughter  ot  Mr.  B.  A.  Ot     LowerCawda.   AiChisaUiurst,  AndrtW 

Va«,asedel)(tity«an.  '   Reld,  Esq.  BeugKl  Ciril  bettke. 
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Madus,  March  14, 1636. 


GsMrnmerU  Secaritit;  Iff. 
S  per  omfc  paper  33  per  cent  prem. 
ft  ..        ..        par  to  6  per  cCDt.  prem.  BcconUng  to  tt^lrr- 

ExduMge  M  i06t  Had.  Ri.  per  lOO  Sa.  Be.,  (he  rate  dow  adopted  by  the  H 
ud  Asente  at  Maanu,  In  all  purduwea  and  ulei  of  Ooremmeut  Secnritie*. 
Euhanse  on  Enriaad  I  I  8i  at  3 

..         119    at  6        ' 
MMn  on  Beool  IH  at  107  Mad.  Be.  per  100  S.  ftc 
Mtto  OB  Bomny  par. 

CALCUTTA.— Apwl  17,  1835. 
Ba;.]  coDUB  of  bxchanob. 

e.  a.        e.  A.  «.  d. 

1  lot        I  tit  On  London  6  Monthaiif^it,  per  Sices  Rapte   ...    1  ll| 

BoiobaT  30  Da»  light,  per  100  BombiTlUiMn 92 

Madra* ditto,  HaHSa.  Re.  per  too MadruRopeei 

BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES.  . 

Dbcoant  on  Private  BlUe &  0  per  Cent. 

Do.ouOort.BilliofExrhange.    ...    4  0 

Intemt  on  Loan*  on  Depoait,  open  date     4  8 

Ditto  3  menthi  certain 4  4 

BOMBAV.— Afbii.  20,  183S. 

EXCHANGE. 

On  London  li  moBihK  light  In.  Sd.  per  Rupee. 

Calcntu,  SOdan,  1004  BVBs.  per  100  Sfccai. 

Bladiai,  do.  99t  Wj.  Re.  per  100  Aladru. 

COMPANY'S  PAPER. 
Remlttablc,  143  B'y  Re.  per  100  Slccae. 
Uurenlitable,  UOa  114 do. 


Sept.  2} 
Sept.  29 
Sept  30 
8^90 


Oct.  10 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  10 
Orf.  w 


ARRIVALS  FROM  EASTERN  PORTS, 
Ptrl  ^  JrriMj.  akifi  ir*M. 

Lir^pnol 
OlfFalraooth 
Off  the  Start 

OffTorhaj 
OffDorer 
Iile  of  Wight 
Cork 

UffCowe* 
DnwiiB 
OlTDorer 
Antwerp 


CtmMawiiT.  Ptnti  ^f  Otfrnri.  Dalt. 


England 

Union 

Brotben 

Regalia 

Sbantiim 

Bridiet 

Perila 

Calcutta 

PoitUnd 

Prn. 


Oct.  27    likofWI|ht 


Proiid.-n„ 
Prankliil 


Robinfon 

Beay 

Cadoiar 


ElwcU 
Helm 
Sarll 
Rulter 
Day 

Reunington  . 
'niilngfaurat 
Curdui)        , 


Bombay  .. 
Singapore 
Bomlny  , . 
Manilla  „ 
Cape 

Singapore 
Bombay  .. 
Pedan<  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Marfraa  .. 
Mauri  tins 
Pedaox  .. 
Bfiigal     . . 


May  IS 

AprUB 
Mar     7 

July  21 
May     8 

Mar.'  IS 
April  17 


April  7 
AwillS 
Awril^LO 


Shining  IntelKgtt 


Mar.  28  Madni 
April  18  Madru 
'  April  26    BaUvla 


MkT 

May 


BMgal 
BcKgia 
BaCBvia 
Bombar 

Singapore 


Uajr   '8  Beugal 

Alar    13  Bengal 

Mbt    la  Brngid 

Mar  20  Buaria 

May  23  Beogal 

Jane  10  Mauritioi 

Jnljr  Cape 

JqIt   10  Cape 

HXi   IS  Sl.J«go 

Jalf  30  at.  Hdeaa 


Jaoe 

General  Kjrd 
Duke  of  Lancaster 
.    MareireE 
Ugle  Caitle 
Harriiit 
Hnlie 
Navigator 
Udy  Campbell  .. 
Woodlork 
BridgewMer 
Geaeral  Palmer 
Eninln*  i . 

Surlug 

TnoBrotben    ','. 


Wellt 
l^henley 

Slmpaon 
Weyiilou 


MaudenoD 
lYujcuu 
Wellbank 
Hack  mail 
O- Helen 
Meek 


London 

Cape  of  Q.Hope 

Lirerpool 

London 


Rio  Janeiro 
Loudoa 
Londuo' 
Calcutta 


IB25. 

SepLSe  Cowea      .. 

Sei)t.27  Deal 

9ept.27  Deal 

Sept:  27  Deal 

Sepc  29  Mrerpool  . 

Sept.  23  Idrerpool  . 

Oct.    3  Deal 

Oct.  10  Deal  ■ 


Bobert  Edward*  Sherborne  ..  China 

Eliia  ..  F^lh  ..  BenKAl 

Cfrimnbaii       ..  Brown  .•  Beuial 

SlrWm.  Wallace  Hroim  ..  ManriUui 

Meridian         ..  Syme  ..  BataiU 

Ospnty  ..  H'OiU  ..  Beogal 

Catharine        . .  Mttckintoib  . .  Bngal 


Oel.  II 

Ucl.  12  Deal 

Ort.  13  Deal 

Oct.  12  Deal      .   .. 

Oct.  \!i  Deal 

Oct.  18  Deal 

Oct.  ID  Deal 

Oct  20  Deal 

Oct.  20  Deal 

Oct.  30  Dnt 

Oct.  20  Deal 

Ott.  3t  PorttBioittli 

Oct  21'  Deal 

Oct  2t  TOrbay     ,, 

Oct  93  Deal 

Oct  23  Portnuonth 

Oct.  33  Urerpool.. 


Perseverance  ..  Graliam 

Hellcoa  ,.  Acland 

Elles  . .  PattenoD 

Leda  . .  Northwood 

Patience  ..  Kind  ' 

Thamet  ..  Krwer 

I^^mouth 


Manritini 

.,    Cape  and  Mauritini 
..     Cape 

. .     Cape  and  Manridni 
..     Ne>  Sooth  Wale*        ' 
..    MauritiM  It  Eaattntrd 
Bombay 


Commllli 

Sonlworth 
Kalm 

L*ander  .,  _ _... 

Clyde  . .  Munro 

Castte  Forbet  . .  Ord 

Prince  Regent . .  Lamb 

•  — j_  Leitdj 


ChriMopberson     Beogal  and  Stnnpore 


Singapore  ai 

Maumhu 

Maniiltni 

ManritUu 

ManmmArBattward 

Bengal 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Van  D.  Land  &N3.W. 

New  South  Wale* 


SHIPS  aPOXEV  WITH  AT  8E1, 
D*tt.        Lt.miUlHtf.  »<^*(N«K.      CxnnJtr.      P.mfDrfmri. 

May  21  CoDd£  ..  London 

Jane  1415    8  8.   30  52  W.  P.  Ch.  of  Wale*  Biden      ..  London 
*     ~  '"  Wan«nHaai{iiga  Mason    ..  London 


.      .  S.  21 

jDly  3S  8  43  S.   38  10  W. 
Jnly  30 

Aug.  ;m 

Anj.  7  1 
An;.  19  19 
ADg.  19  in 


China 
Bengal 
Ceylon 


Beugal 
Manr  ..  Hnltim    .,  St  Helena  Cope 

26       E.  Midn*  ..  Fayner    ..  I.nadan  ,.  Hadraa 

23  Win.  Franklin     —    ..  London  ..  BatnTia 

33  33        Mellish  ..Cole        ..  London  ..  Bengal 

.14  40  Tho*.  Orenrille  Manning  London  ..  Bengal 
Aug.  90  fi  N.  17  30  W.  Triumph  ..  Oreen  ..  London  ..  Bombay 
Sept  1134  35  Malay  ..  Richardson Samatra     Gibralur 

BeptU  «        N.  18  '    W.  Star  ..  Bond       ..  London  ..  South  Seu 

lMpL304930N.    730W.NautUBa  ..Tripe      ..  London  ..  St.  Helen* 

Oct  17  Leda  ..  Northvrond London  ,.  Cilpe 


Google 


'  GENBRAL  List  OF  FASSKNGBSB, 

PAMKNOEII  IIOMKWARD.  St   KA;    Mf.   AnUtrOUf,    Ueot  LU^ 

Drthe  EipArile.,  fmm  Bengal :  Mn.     "jdnu.  Cawlry.  ^ 

MfttWr.  .na  child    C-Hpt.  G.  MMben.     ^^^  i&.*k^T   7^'  ^  ^K^JZ 


H.M.  59th  lU^m^nt,  died  .t  k..  13th  ^";"  ''m™  fe^P/h  iS'hJX'Si 
Sept.l«»i  LftuL  J.  Ship.  H.M.e7ihi  S^g!^  .^^I.S^'u'f^J^.B'P^ 
HrnnphrcTB,  H .  C.  Artillery,  dW  u  mui     (-omnunder  oTlhe  Henry. 

21<tApHI:  A. Wood, AMliUnl-Sar^ieon  . 

H.C.  Serrlcei  P.  MUiie,  E»q.  mrrchRDt-; 
Mr.  Oea.  Booraian. 

By  the  Aleraodir,  from  Cerlon  :t- 
Lk.iit.-Cri.  Sullivan,  let  Cnlon  Ktgt.; 
Capl.  Wilmn,  Koytl  ArtiUery;  CxpMlu 
SMidersDn,i):ldK«t.  d^edat  ua;  Lieut 
lon^^€3il  aegimoiit!  Dr.  Hui 


Slaf:  Dr.  ButklcT,  G6lfa  Rrgt.  died  u 
tea;  Dr.Tlgli,  f)3dReg(.;  Afr.WilMini 
Mr.  Vandentraat  I  SFKcaot  SiMlcfaM, 
wife  tDd  two  cUldraa  [  Hi.  Bill  die,  win 
■od  two  childroi. 
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CONtBOVERSy  BETWEEK   LORD  HASTINGS  AND  COLONEL  BAILLIH, 
THE  LATE  RESIDENT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LCOKNOW. 

In  oar  lut  Number,  we  brought  the  examinatioD  of  the  Oude  Papers 
almost  down  to  the  period  when  the  Marquii  of  HasUogs  became  per- 
■onaHf  an  actor  in  the  political  drama  at  Lucknow.  When  the  former 
Vi»er,  Skadut  Alee,  died,  as  has  been  stated,  in  July  1814,  hia  Lordship 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Upper  Provincea,  to  make  the  necessary  dispoei- 
tioiis  for  the  prosecutian  of  the  war  in  Nepaul.  The  Resident  took  the 
precaations  requisite  to  insure  the  tranquil  succession  of  the  Viiier's 
eldest  son,  Refant-uod-Dowlah,  to  the  musnud  ;  which  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  when  the  Company's  troops  formed  the  military  ibrce 
of  the  province.  Shums-ood-Dowtah  alone,  a  younger  brother,  made  a 
mnrmnr  of  oppoution,  and  was,  with  reluctance,  induced  to  res^n  the 
keys  of  the  treasury,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  charge  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father.  He  had  enjoyed  a  much  larger  share  of  bis 
father's  regard  and  confidence  than  the  heir- apparent,  having  greater 
capacity  for  public  a&ira,  ai^d  probably  evincing  a  waimer  attachment 
to  the  interests  and  honour  of  his  family,  by  firmly  adhering  to  his 
father  in  his  stnigglee  to  preserve  his  remaining  shred  of  authority. 
Remembering  how  Lord  Wellesley  had  set  aside  the  rights  of  Nuwaub 
Vizier  Alee  with  so  little  ceremony,  Shums-ood-Donlah  imagined  that 
the  imporUuit  part  he  had  hitherto  ocsupied  in  the  administration  of 
Otide,  would  be  regarded  by  the  Company  as  giving  him  a  superior  title 
to  that  of  his  elder  brother.  This  claim,  aided  with  a  piece  of  seraglio- 
•cAitdal,  Ibe  story  of  a  peijured  eunuch,  or  the  promise  of  a  Begum's 
plunder,  might  hare  easily  passed  in  former  times  ;  but  these  days  were 
gone  by  when  Lord  Moira  ruled  the  fates  of  Indian  princes.  Shums- 
ood-Dowlah  was  soon  after  removed  by  his  Lordship  to  Benares,  with  a 
suitable  income  assigned  him  by  his  brother. 

We  shall  now  enter  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  arcana  of  Onde 
politics,  which  are  a  labyrinth  of  endless  windings,  one  within  another, 
rcquiriag  many  clues  to  unravel  them.  It  is  the  custom  of  historians  to 
give  the  character  of  their  kings  at  the  end  of  their  histories ;  but  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  them,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  reverse  the  pni- 
eew.  We  shall,  therefore,  here  observe,  that  the  new  Nuwaub,  Refaut- 
ood-Dowlah,  is  represented  by  Colonel  Baillie  as  a  man  of  very  weak 
capacity  ;  but  Lord  Hastings  considered  him  rather  timid  tban  deficient 
in  intellect  Either  of  these  defects  (and  it  is  probable  he  had  a  degtee 
of  both)  rendered  him  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  &Touritei,  or  to 
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become  &  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  ReaidenL  He  wu,  beHdea,  the 
less  qualified  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  liia  government, 'from  having  been 
excluded  from  court,  as  well  aa  from  public  buaineas,  in  hie  father's  life- 
timo.  With  to  verj  diffcreut  a  aubject  to  work  upon.  Col.  BkUUe  dom- 
etrried  through  his  scheme  of  refwm  K-kbout  opposition.  Aotongat  tba 
people,  however,  it  excited  very  ^reat  disaaUsfactloa,  goading  them  into 
open  revolt ;  but  the  military  force  was  unsparingly  employed  to  compel 
submission.  The  troop*  soon  after  began  to  be  required  for  the  more 
important  purposee  of  the  mr  then  waging  ;  aod  the  'Viiin',  seeing'  the 
consequences  of  the  "  reforpi,"  became  more  and  more  averse  to  it.  This 
the  Resident  ascribed  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Hukeem  Mehdee,  the 
person  represented  as  the  main  instigator  of  every  thing  contraiy  to  lus 
will.  This  Hukeem  is  confessed  to  have  been  almost  tho  ou\j  mmi  ■■ 
the  kingdom  qualified  for  cooducting  public  affairs :  he  had,  on  former 
occasions',  been  strongly  recommeoded  by  the  Reiudent  himself  u  aloae 
capable  of  supurintendiug  the  disturbed  district*,  which  he  did  irith 
much  credit  and  success.  He  had  adhered,  with  great  iteodinew  utd 
fidelity,  to  his  old  master,  Saadut  Alee,  and  attached  himself  firmly  to  his 
sons,  Shums-ood-Don'lah  and  the  present  Virier,  successively  at  ibej 
came  into  power.  Although  the  only  man  qualified  to  act  as  mioUtw, 
the  British  Government  would  not  ^low  the  Nunaub  to  appoint  him,  ob 
the  ground  that  he  was'  not  friendly  to  the  British  intereEt,  No  proof  of 
this  IS  given,  except  that  he  was  a  man  of  too  great  ability,  and  too  firm 
attachment  to  his  princp,  to  become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  «f  the  British 
Reudent;  Colonel  Baillie,  therefore,  regarded  this  talented  and  fiuthfiil 
subject  of  the  Nuwaub  with  the  most  jealous,  and  latterly,  a  most  hostila 
eye,  attributing  to  him  the  Nuwaub's  new  dislike  to  the  refum.  Another 
cause  of  this  feeliog  he  Hupposed  to  be  the  vkkbars,  ot  letters  of  inlalli- 
geAce,  by  which  (as  is  usual  with  Native  princea)  the  Nuwaub  acquind 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  various  qnaiten  of  hu  da- 
tninlons  front  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him  tui 
account  of  every  thing  worth  notice.  The  Nuwaub  by  thti  means 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  Colond  Baillie's  lefonn,  accord- 
ing as  these  were  good  or  had,  would  be  his  satisfaction  ot  dissatisfaction. 
This  may  explain  the  remarkable  &et,  that  a  British  sutyect,  bom  in  k 
f^ee  country,  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  see  the  liberty  of  the  pfeaa 
guarding  the  puUic  interests,  should  be  found  teaching  an  Asiatic  Piuce,. 
nursed  in  the  midst  of  despotism,  toshut  hiseyesentirely  to  the  conditioa 
of  his  subjects,  or  see  it  only  through  the  officers  who  had  the  power  of 
6pprcssiag  them.  At  the  acceeeion  of  the  new  Nuwaub,  when  Colonel 
Baillie  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  actually  abolished  tb< 
ilkhbar  system ;  but  in  spite  of  the  Residents  strong  oppoution,  dM 
Prince  revived  it,  that  he  might  have  a  proper  check  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Minister  and  his  dependents,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  officers 
of  his  household  and  conrL  (p.  6S2.) 

The  pretence  Assigned  by  the  Resident  for  keeping  the  Nuwaub  In  tfaa 
dark,  vras,  that  the  writers  of  intelligence  moAe  false  reports  against  the 
Minister  and  other  officers.  If  so,  then  the  best  remedy  was,  to  employ 
a,  still  greater  number  of  reporters,  and  these  trustworthy  persoos,  ta 
order  to. ascertain  the  truth,  by  comparing  the  various  statements  of  dif- 
fereol  witneasea.  Colonel  Baillie's  plan  was  to  have  no  such  witnesses  at 
-  all,  and  la  this  Lord  Hastings  joined  Itim; — anotliei  e-iAinple  of  his  CM- 
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"  tbe  wlntai;  eontrol  of  pnbliir  aonitt]);.''  The 
n|M§(uuM«  of  tbe  CwupaDy'a  witbiiU  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  mtr 
be  conceited,  when  they  can7  their  BTeraion  to  this  "  salutary  control  ' 
to  a  pitch  unkaonn  to  Auatic  despots.  These  are  called  upon  to  "reform," 
by  Miflinp  the  only  free  channel  through  which  trath  can  reach  them,  in 
order  to  aiuiniilate  their  adminiBtration  to  our  "demand  Inexorable  sys- 
tem," aa  it  has  been  well  deugnated  by  Colonel  Matthew  Stewart. 

The  cleamt  account  of  the  "  extTBordinary  transactjons"  which  look 
place  duiiog  the  GoTBnwr-Geneiral's  rcwdence  in  the  Upper  Provinces, 
in  1614,  is  contained  in  his  minute  of  the  30th  of  November,  given  at 
pi^  916.     H«  nyt : 

When  I  arrived  at  Cawnpore,  vii.  on  the  8th  October,  I  bad  not  the  re- 
motest suspicion  that  Major  Saillie  was  not  to  the  highest  degree  in  thegood 
graces  of  the  Nuwaiib  Viiier.  The  letters  of  Major  Haillie,  my  only  source 
of  information,  pictured  ihe  confideDce   and  attaclimcot  of  tlie  "         ' 


Vliier  towards  him  in  the  most  giowine  colours:  andalthoughMsbr  Buillie 
made  some  complaint  about  his  EicelTency's  hanging  hack  troni  Uie  retbrni 
ol'Ihe  revenue  aaminittratiun,  I  did  not  put  upon  the  circumistance  any  con- 
slruction  beyond  lliis :  ibat  the  Resident  had  used  an  indiscreet  iroporlunucy 
on  that  particular  point,  which  had  inade  the  Nuwaub  Vizier  r^rd  the  sub- 
ject wild  some  distaste.  , 

The  vi&it  which  Uie  Nuwaub  Vizier  first  paid  to  nie  was  a  matter  of  such 
ceremony,  as  left  no  room  fur  deducing  any  conclusions.  1  only  made  it  the 
o[>ponuniiy  (iriestirving  to  his  Excellency  Nich  dispositions  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  invite  his  fullest  rciiance  on  me. 

On  Thursday,  tlie  13th  October,  I  returned  his  Eiicellcncy's  visiL  Afby 
hteakfust,  I  requested  that  I  might  have  someprivate  coaversauon  with  him. 
I  had  the  day  lierure  desired  the  Resident  to  apprise  hitn  that  I  should  do  so. 
On  his  proposing  to  retire  to  an  inner  teni,  I  begged  that  Mr.  Ricketts  (Mr. 
Adam  was  unwell)  and  Mr.  Swjntoo,  as  well  as  the  Resident,  misht  accont- 
pnny  us,  stating  that  the  two  first  were  necessarily  to  he  appriseuof  all  that 
might  there  take  place,  and  might,  tlierel'ore,  as  well  witness  the  cooversaiioti 
as  nave  it  subsequently  retaileo  by  ine.  This  was  admitted.  The  conversa- 
tion commcneco  by  tlte  tender  by  the  Vizier  of  the  loanfsee  despatch  to  bis  Ex- 
crilency  ibc  Vice-Prnidenl  in  Cuuucil,  dated  29lh  October')  to  tbeHonourabte 
Company  of  one  crore  of  rupees,  and  which  was  accepted  with  suitable  efr 
pressiuns  of  my  sense  of  ihc  friendly  spirit  in  which  ibe  oSer  was  made,  and 
then  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  Government  regarding  his  Excel- 
lency's situation,  which  were  calculated  to  eicite  great  satisfaction  iti  bini'; 
for  tiiey  not  only  extinguished  some  apprchenstons  which  1  am  sure  he  eo- 
tcrlaincd,  but  they  niust  have  gone  beyond  his  hopes  in  tlic  security  they 
aftintled  forhis  future  comfort.  I  entreated  him  to  repose  himself,  without 
reserve,  on  Major  Baillie,  whom  I  stated  as  possessing  my  entire  confidence; 
and  I  told  his  Excellency,  that  if  any  thing  capable  of  promoting  bis  respec- 
tability and  ease  were  left  unarranged,  it  would  t>e  n'ls  own  fault  in  not 
suggesting  the  points  to  me.  It  did  strike  me  that  ibia  aildress  was  not  met 
by  his  Excellency  with  as  much  display  of  giatifintioo  as  I  thought  it  might 
naturally  have  produced  ;  but  I  ascribed  this,  on  reflection,  to  the  habitual 
gravity  of  countenance  which  the  Asiatics  aJe  accustomed  to  preserve.  Uis 
Kx<Yllency  then  presented  a  paper,*  containing,  as  be  said,  certain  articles  t^ 
which  he  solicited  my  attention.  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Swintun,  saying  that  i^ 
would  bclninsbitcd  by  that  gentleman,  and  that  1  would  then  lose  no  time  in 
answering  it.  M^r  Baillie  took  the  paper,  and  began  to  examine  it  with 
an  ai'pmrent  anxiety,  which  proved  that  such  a  production  was  unexpected  by 
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him.  I  mtemipted  this  by  a  Tcmark,  that  na  comment  could  he  made  on 
th«  Hidden  upon  a  document  of  (fast  nature,  and  that  I  muM  aee  its  contents 
in  English  befcirc  I  could  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Clarke  had  been  introduced  to  my  secretary,  Mr.  Thompson,  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Alexander,  in  which  the  latter  represents  Mr.  Clarke  as  not 
only  a  person  of  tried  integrity,  but  as  one  so  possessed  of  tlie  language,  and 
so  conversant  with  all  concerns  at  Lucknow,  as  that  he  miglit  be  very  usefid 
o  Ur.  Thompson  in  his  arrangements  for  our  progress;  on  nhich  ground 


Mr.  Alexander  recommended  him  to  acquaintance  aiul  attention.  Captai 
U'Leod's  sister  was  intiinately  known  by  Lady  Loudon  when  in  ScoUand, 
whence  civilities  had  t^een  shown  to  him  while  he  was  in  Calcutta.  Frooi 
thiscause  those  genllemen  were  asked  to  dine  with  me  on  the  same  day. 

When  they  arrived  at  Cawnpore,  Ihe^  went  to  Hr.  Thomnson's  tent.  At 
a  mere  loose  topic  of  conversation,  he  said  that  he  trusted  I  oad  led  the  Nu- 
WAub  Vizier's  mind  thoroughly  comfortable.  He  was  astonished  at  their 
answering,  "So  far  from  it,  he  is  in  a  slate  of  absolute  despair."  On  his 
asking  the  meaning  of  such  an  assertiun,  they  told  him  that  the  Nuwaub 
Viiier  had  reckoned  upon  being  delivered  from  the  despotism  of  Major 
Baillie,  but  that  1  had,  on  the  contrary,  ri vetted  his  chains,  by  declaring  that 
'  Major  Baillie  possessed  my  entire  conSdence,  Mr.  Thotupson  very  properly 
judged  that  I  ought  not  to  he  itft  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  and  com- 
municated it  accordingly.  I  desired  to  see  the  two  gentlemen,  and  1  re- 
ceived them  separately.  I  could  not  have  the  least  doubt  of  tlie  Nuwaub's 
having  imparted  to  them  all  that  passed  at  the  interview,  for  the  course  of 
the  convetaaiien  which  I  had  held  was  accurately  detailed  by  each  of  then. 
No  minister  or  attendant  of  the  Nuwaub  had  been  present,  iherefore  liis  Ex- 
cellent himself  was  the  only  person  capable  of  imparting  what  had  then 
passed.  In  answer  to  mv  questions,  niany  mnltcn  lelt  as  grievances  by  the 
Nuwaub  were  mentioned  by  them.  Not  either  of  them  spoke  with  the 
slightest  asperity  of  M^or  Baillie,  and  Captain  M'Leod  appeared  to  me  not 
frank  enough  in  his  replies.  I  had,  cither  on  the  preceding  day,  or  the  day 
before  that,  endeavoured  to  obtain  Irom  him  information  about  a  siqit  cur- 
rent in  the  camp,  of  a  servant  of  the  Nuwaub's  having  been  wounded  by  the 
'Suwanee  of  the  Resident,  and  the  tone  of  bis  answers  had  really  made  mc 
believe  that  he  was  labouritic  to  give  a  Avourahle  colour  to  the  transaction 
from  attachment  to  Major  Baillie.  I  said  to  both  (hote  gentlemen,  that, 
though  I  could  not  doubt  the  accuranr  of  their  information,  the  statement 
did  not  come  in  a  form  which  I  coultl  recognise ;  that  the  Nuwaub  himself 
was  the  only  person  from  whom  I  could  formally  know  particukn  of  such  & 
nature ;  and  that  I  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  not  unbnsomii^  himaelf. 
when  I  had  given  him  such  ample  encouragement  In  the  morning.  Their 
remark  vras,  that  his  Excellency's  mind  was  in  snch  subjection  to  Major 
Baillie,  as  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  complain  of  that  gentleman  in  nis 
presence. 

This  passed  on  Thui^ay.  The  Nuwaub  Vizier  was  to  dine  with  me  on 
the  Saturday.  In  the  interval  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Clarke,  requesting,  on 
the  part  of  his  Excellency,  that  when  he  should  arrive  at  my  quarter*,  I 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  in  private  without  Major 
Bullie's  beinz  present.  1  requested  Mr.  Kicketts  to  answer  die  lettM-,  inti- 
mating that  the  desired  opportunity  should  be  given  to  tlie  Nuwaub  Vizier: 
but  observing,  ihtu  the  application  should  have  come  through  the  offi^l 
channel  of  one  of  the  government  secretaries,  and  cautioning  Mr.  Clarke 
agunst  hearing  any  further  part  in  such  a  correspondence. 

When  the  Nuwaub  came,  vii.  on  the  15ihof  October,  I  expressed  my  wish 
that  he  would  retire  with  me  toa  private  room,  telling  Major  Baillie  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  most  delicate  lo  dis|iense  with  his  aiiendance.  I  told 
the  Nuwaub,  however,  that  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  ttavinj:  Mr.  BickeitB, 
Mr.  Adam,  and  Hr,  Swinton^present,  as  they-were  my  oenMeMiid  aatiat- 
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Miti,  sworn  to  txaety,  and  as  I  had  nuMl«  the  resoluiioii  that  I  ndvet  would 
bavt  a  private  conference  with  any  Native  prince  unless  they  witnessed  the 
interview. 

His  Excellency  did  not  object.  I  then  asked  if  he  wished  thatany  of  his 
suite  should  be  present.  He  said  it  was  unnecessary.'  My  first  question  to 
his  Excellency  was,  whether  he  had  authorized  Mr.  Clarke  to  request  that  I 
would  give  his  Excellency  the  opportunity  of  a  conference  wiitioitt  Major 
Baillie's  being  present.  He  answered  that  he  had  authorized  Mr.  Clarke  to 
that  effect.  My  reply  was,  that  I  was  happy  to  meet  his  wishes;  but  that  as 
I  oould  not  rest  on  what  Hr.  Clarke  had  loosely  said,  I  entreated  hit  Excel- 
lent to  explain  himself  to  nie  without  reserve. 

The  Vizier  took  this  occasion  to  observe  tliat  he  bad  proposed  to  advance 
to  the  Honourable  Company  a  crore  of  rupees  by  way  of  loan,  but  that  this 
was  nothing,  and  he  begged  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  a  free  gifl.  The 
obvious  objections  to  my  receiving  the  money  on  any  otlier  terms  than  that 
of  a  loan  were  explained  to  his  Excellency.  I  repeated  my  assurances,  that 
it  was  the  sincere  dispoeition  of  the  British  Government  to  aphold  his  dig- 
ni^  ani  to  promote  his  comfort  He  still  mabt^ned  an  unoccountabTe 
fimwe  H  to  particubrs,  but  he  said  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  paper  explain  mg 
the  ol^ts  for  which  be  looked  to  my  justice  and  kindness,  thou^  he  bad 
Dot  btought  it  with  him ;  and  be  add^,  that  he  would  -  transmit  it  on  the 
morrow,  with  every  hope  that  I  would  attend  to  it.  I  assured  him  that  the 
contents  of  the  paper  snould  be  duly  weighed ;  but  I  observed,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  my  stay  at  Cawnpore  must  be  short,  and  that  we  should  expedite 
matters  much  if  he  woula  now  enable  me  to  discuss  with  him  the  outline  of 
what  he  had  committed  to  writing.  He  appeared  so  shy,  jtbat  I  doubted 
whether  be  really  thought  me  sincere  in  the  invitation  1  had  given  liim  to 
■peak ;  to  that  1  repealed  a^in  with  eoerer  the  assertion  that  the  Britisli 
Govcnuneot  had  no  indirect  views,  and  only  raqnired  to  know  what  would 
best  advance  his  prosperity  and  satisfactioi]. 

\  Still  his  Excellency  maintained  the  same  caution,  only  referring  me  to 
Hukeem  Mehdee  Alee  Khan.  This  he  did  twice.  It  appeared  to  me  awk- 
ward to  take  the  Ilukeem  into  consultation  af^er  I  had  entertained  an  objec- 
tion to  that  individual's  being  conteniplated  by  his  Excellency  for  his  Minis- 
ter, on  account  of  recorded  obstructions  attempted  by  Hukeem  Mehdee  Alee 
Khan  to  pur]>ose8  of  the  British  Government:  the  interview  theretore 
cloaed.  Hr.  Clarke  afterwards  declared  that  the  Nuwaub  Vbier  had  pleaded 
bit  knowled^  of  Mr.  Swinton's  peculiar  attachment  to  Major  Baillie,  et 
dte  reaam  mr  hia  not  having  availed  himself  of  the  opening  thus  afforded  to 
biro.— )ip.  919— :Baa. 

The  Niiwaub  having  one  day  invited  Captain^  Gilbert,  with  whom  he 
.  wu  prerioualy  acquainted,  (o  brealdast,  the  latter,  not  imagining  it  waa 
with  M.  view  (o  aoj  private  converaatioD,  requested  Lord  Hastings  to  per- 
nut  faw  Aide-de-camp,  Capl.  H'R^e,  to  accompany  him.  His  Lordship 
dm*  getting  aotice  of  the  intended  visit,  asked  Captain  Gilbert  (o  take 
die  oppoftnnity  of  aacertaining,  dexteccnialy,  a*  if  mereWfrom  his  own 
conaoLtf,  whether  hia  Excellency  preferred  Dr.  Law  or  Dr.  Wilaon  aa  a 
[diTMcian  ;  aa  the  Utter,  beiJig  patronised  \>j  the  Reaident,  his  Lordship 
waa  in  doabt  what  was  the  Nawaub's  real  choice.  Aber  breakfast, 
the  Nuwaub  having  taken  Captain  Gilbert  into  a  private  room,  the  ktter 
took  oocaaion  to  ask,  (as  if  merely  a  sudden  thotight  of  hia  own,)  irtwls 
of  the  two  he  preferred.  The  Nuwaub  exclaimed  earnestly  ^SbaX  he 
wiabad  for  Hr.  Lmv,  and  reprobated  Colonel  Baillie's  attempt  to  feme 
Hr.  Wilaon  iqxm  Urn.  He  then  uafbkled  a  long  tale  of  grievances 
agaimt  the  Residaot,  deelariog  that  while  that  person  condoned  to  bold 
tlN  ofee,  be  (the  Nuvwh)  could  wn*i  e^joy  one  boHr'i  cwnfoit. 
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Next  day,  whils  Lord  HaKbga  and  hia  Exodkot^  mn  in  •  p 
together,  faiii  Lonfahip  infbrDied  tbs  Nufnnb,  that  he  hul  learnt  Aoni 
Captain  Gilbert  his  wishea  in  iaroorof  Dr.  Law,  and  Niid  that  the  gen' 
deman  ibould  be  appbioted  accordlagly.  The  Nuwaub  immedi^elj 
clasped  hia  Lordship's  hands  eagerly,  sayiDg,  with  a  more  candid  expres- 
■ioD  of  countenance  than  nsual,  he  "  had  no  hope  but  in  his  Loid^up's 
iavour." 

Lotd  HastingB  afterwards  sent  Mr.  Rklcetts  to  nfpam  the  NnwuA 
that  there  dtgidd  be  a  printe  conferetiea  at  the  Rwidaat'e,  ftan  whiA 
Major  Baillie  should  be  absent,  and  to  beg  of  his  Excellency  to  eonaider 
Speaking  hefbre  Hr.  Ricketta,  Mr.  Adam,  and  Mr.  Swinton,  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  if  he  spoke  to  his  Lordship  alone;  then  the  Nowanb  con- 
finned  to  Mr.  Ricketts  all  he  had  said  to  Captain  Gilbert,  siid  closed 
with  an  apparently  unpremeditated  ebullition  oI"Cannot  you  get  M^or 
Baillie  removed  ! ' 

At  this  conference,  which  took  place  is  the  evening  of  the  Slitof 
October,  those  present  being  Lord  HaMingt,  the  Viiier.  Mr.  Ridett*, 
Mr.  Adam,  and  Mr.  Swinton,  his  Excellency  was  adced  agato  **  to  state 
without  rpserve,  what  his  real  wishes  were."  He  then  presented  a  paper, 
(p.  879,)  (containing  a  recapitulation  of  the  grievances  expressed  to  Mr. 
Ricketts  in  the  paper  given  at  p.  876,)  Bayins,  that  this  paper  contained 
all  his  complainu  of  Colonel  Baillie.  What  shows  the  contemptible  liule- 
nest  of  the  Nuwaub's  mind  is,  that  the  only  grievance  ho  eame&tly  inaisted 
OD,  vras  about  the  aoundingofa  aobut,  or  large  d mm,  which  he  wished  to 
have  beat  at  tbe  gate  of  his  new  palace ;  hut  this  beiag  don  npoa  the 
Reaadent's  bmtsey  be  bad  been  a&«id  to  do  k^  hat  tbe  noiM  should  aaBoy 
Colonel  BaiUie.  He  begged  Loid  -  Hastings  to  let  tbe  nobut  be  beat  on 
the  next  morning:  his  Lordship  saiU  there  must  be  some  mistake  aboat 
it,  and  that  a  reference  should  be  made  to  tbe  Resident  This  incident, 
trifiing  as  it  may  seem,  was  attended  with  important  consequeneea ;  the 
delicacy  and  deference  thus  shown  to  Colonel  Baillie  by  the  Govemor- 
Geneial'  Itaniig  made  a  strong  impression  oo  the  Nuwaab's  niod  as  ta 
the  power  aad  favour  enjoyed  by  tbe  Resident.'  At  the  aame  oonfereacet 
the  Nuwattb's  proposition  of  haviag  Hukcetn  McUee,  far  whon  be  ax* 
weeed  gteat  esteem ,  ae  hia  Miaieteri  wae  expressly  rejected ;  4ila  ueiag 
the  person  to  whom  Colonel  Baillie  waa  so  much  opposed. 

lliese  and  other  proofii  of  the  ResideDt's  ^eat  idSiwiiee  worUng  m  tbe 
-Nuwaub'sieeblemind,  during  tlte  night  afM  this  eoBftrenee, he  bacane 
terrified  about  tlie  coniequencai  of  S***^  ofcacs  to  m  poweifid  a  p«* 
sonage  as  the  Biitbh  R^reaentattive.  'nw  RasHanf  a  paitisaaia  wmb,  nt 
conrBe,  attentive  to  secofid  these  appreheMioaa.  Captaia  H'Leod  !»• 
lUea,  (p.  924,)  that  Hukeem  Mehdee,  and  two  otben  whom  be  nunadt 
<rere  present  when  Aeha  Meer,  a  tool  of  the  Resident's  moODahee,  used 
tbe  Goremor-GeDerars  name  to  frighten  tbe  Nawanb  into  an  cfipasita 
coarse.  Tbe  language  said  to  have  been  need  was  to  this  eBeot ;  that^ 
**  die  Nuwmeb  bad  ruined  tumaelf ;  that  tbe  Gnveraor-Omtand  was  oat* 
mgeOQB  at  his  complaints  against  Colonel  Baillie,  and  «no  talked  ef  re* 
moving  hb  Excellency  from  tbe  mnsnud ;  and  that  there  waS'HO  reoedj 
but  to  declare  that  he  had  been  misled  W  the  utifionofothera;  to  pro* 
tt*M  what  iraa  modt  oppesite  to  Hie  wishes  or  dictates  of  his  heart.'* 
Colonel  Baillie'*  own  statement,  (p.  959,)  strongly  confirms  thB,'aBd 
prove*  that  it  was  Agha  Meer,  who,  bf  the  above  or ,  nni^  aifu^ 
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iMMa,  fndaeMl  the  Nmnnb  to  ntnet  tS  hb  rabiidKlBti,  ud  aacuae 
Cmptaia  M'Laod  and  Mr.  Clarke  of  fakvlngiiuttginted  hin  to  pnrfcw  dU- 
•ttu&ctioa  with  the  Kesident,  cootraiy  to  the  ml  Mntimenta  of  Ub  owo 
heait.  We  may  here  uki  whtt  puswble  motive  or  inducemeot  could 
these  Eentlomen  hold  out  to  the  Nuwaub  for  such  mad  hypocrisy ;  or 
what  prospect  of  adr&otage,  in  pursuing  u  extraordbary  a  course  as 
that  of  BxpresHDg  hatred  where  he  felt  love,  and  removing  from  him  the 
person  whom  he  really  regarded  as  "  his  uncle  and  hii  best  friend  ?"  The 
•uppositien  is  monstrous,  not  to  say  iocredible.  (S<e  p.  959.) 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  intrigue  was,  that  the  day  after  the  Nu- 
wauh  had  f^iveu  lii  his  statement  of  grievances,  the  said  Agha  Meer  came 
to  Mr.  Swutton  and  Mr.  Adam  with  a  qiesaage  from  tlie  Nuwaub,  en- 
tirely disavowing  all  tie  bad  done,  alleging  that  the  paiier  of  complaints 
had  been  given  biin  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  that  he  had  merely  presented  it 
at  bis  solicitation,  because  he  was  led  to  imagine  it  woiUd  gratify  the 
Governor- Gcnend.  (p.  880.) 

Next  day.  Lord  Hasting*  deputed  Mr.  Swioton  and  Mr.  Adam  to  the 
Nuwaub,  to  asoeitain  whether  the  above  message  was  authentic;  when 
his  Excellenoy  conHrmed  it,  repeating  the  same  story  himself  somenhat 
improved.  Oa  being  asked  about  tlie  other  paper  of  grievances  deli- 
vered  to  Mr.  Ricketts,  be  replied,  with  great  appearance  of  confusion, 
that  Mr.  Clarke  had  given  him  tliatalttoi  and  now  extended  his  accusa- 
tion to  Captain  M'Leod,  Dr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Oe  L'Etaug;  adding,  that 
because  they  had  instigated  him  to  make  false  complaints,  he  had  dis- 
missed then)  all  irom  his  service. 

Perplexed  with  the  Nuwaub's  cnntradiotory  statements,  Lord  Has- 
tings again  deputed  Mr.  Riuketts,  Mr.  Stvinton,  and  Mr.  Adam,  with 
written  ivstnictions,  to  asceiWn  his  real  aentimeots  on  certain  asteotial 
peina,  for  his  L«rd*hjp'a  guidano*.  To  thcae  geDtleaaa  the  Nuwaub 
again  aoBGimed  the  siuMrhy  of  his  raeantatioa,  and  persevered  to  attrir 
huting,  what  he  had  h^nn  «>id,  ta  Captain  M'Leod,  Mr.  Cla^,  aa«l 
ttM  other  gentlemen  ;  allegtng  that  they  had  used  the  Oevemor-Oene' 
ral^  name  to  induce  him  to  make  the  complaints ;  but  that  no  one  hai) 
nsed'h  to  make  him  retraot  them.  Captain  M'Leod  ear.^estlj  solicited 
pwmisatoD  to  prove  the  fact  by  the 'evidence  of  Hukeem  Mehdse.  and 
two  other  Natives,  proposing  to  have  them  examined  in  the  Nuwaub'* 
pnMoe*.     The  course  l^ord  Hastings  iotjk  he  thus  d«aeril/s*  :t— 

I  «rid  Csftaln  M*I>ead,  that  attar  the  ppsMw  datUration  %j(  tba  Nu* 
wmtk  OB  the  iubjeei,  I  could  not  d«  any  thing  whieh  wMilitao distinctly  im* 
paach  bis  ««rsciM  by  imphrMioa,  as  the  euroinnig  hi*  servants  wi  tliei«inb 
AnotlMr  tolioilaDtMi  made  by  Captain  U'Leod  ana  Ur.  Chirke  was  rgetierf 
Ij  me  unthe  sanie  gruiiml  of  ilcVicac;,  liis  Eicellency  had  ehai^  theoi 
with  havii^  imprcHcd  liiiu  with  the  notion  that  I  iliuiked  Major  Uaillle,  mtii 
t>Mt  bli  Rseelleiicy  could  nut  gratify  me  more  tban  by  aftbniing  me  oatetf- 
■ibie  grounil  lor  removing  that  ai^nileman  trem  bis  Mtiiatkin.  Oaptsib 
M'Leod  and  Mr.  Ctarke  icv«ral1y  aeoM  havirig  evu  ucieiwl  aiiv  inuniiaiion 
■f  that  tenor,  and  they  iniplored  tint  1  wmild  lii  as^  in  Cuurwiland  noeive 
their  dn^atntion  on  oath,  m  tace  ot  the  Nuwaiib  V'iisiar,  a*  to  the  ainalube 
MM'nisirnc*  of  any  vuluur  for  that  cbargeaiiaiiist  ilwir  probity.  Awkward 
•s  ihe  pfocrdiire  would  hdve  been,  1  know  not  that  I  cuuld  have  brought 
myself  10  teluse  lu  those  genltcmen  the  mean*  v(  expurgation  equitably  due 
when  their  honour  was  lo  arrugned,  had  I  not  felt  myietf  ready  lu  recorii 
tbe  luoat  unwavering  conviction  oftlicir  entire  innocence  in  that  patticuJar. 
llie  ebar^  carries  no  protiabtliiy  on  ihcfiice'of  it  —  p.0S4. 
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It  ii  to  me  pwTsctly  clear,  tbU  the  Nu«atib  Viikr  has  h»l  flaating  dan- 
tJsfactk>nB  aEamit  Major  Baillie.  I  niyseir  have  witnessed  in  the  latter,  lo- 
wvils  ihe  Nuwaiib  \1zier,  litlle  points  of  bcliiiviour  which  could  iMit  hut 
woun^  his  Excellency.  V>  hen  ihe  Resident,  who  had  received  ohecks  fruin 
me  by  letter  on  that  very  head,  could  not  avoid  sliding  iiiio  the  error  while  I 
wu  present,  it  must  be  imigine<l  tliat  at  other  times  he  has  been  still  less 
measured  in  his  deportment.— p.  985- 

Lord  HastingB  strongly  conjectures  that  Hukeem  Mehdee  was  reallj 
the  person  vho  inaligaled  dte  Nawaub  to  make  known  liis  grieranccs 
against  the  Resident.  But  hisLordabipargues,  that  if  the  Nawaub  had,  as 
pretended,  acted  merely  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  gratify  him  to  re- 
cei  re  charges  against  Colonel  Baillie,  his  Excellency  WDotd  have  taken  the 
Rtep  roundly,  and  not  have  kept  the  thingbankeringon  hiamind,fear(titof 
bringing  it  oiitin  presence  of  Mr.  Swinton  or  Mr.  Adam,  because  he  knew 
them  to  be  favourable  to  the  Resident.  Hig  seeking  a  prirate  interview 
with  Captain  Gilbert,  as  if  judging  him,  from  his  having  married  a  near 
relation  of  Lady  Lwdon,  to  be  therefore  an  eligible  channel  to  In- 
sinuate complaints  secretly  into  his  Lordship's  ear,  was  not  the  course 
he  would  have  taken  had  he  merely  wished  to  accuse  Colonel  Bsillie,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  Lordship,  by  furnishing  a  i^etext  for  his  removal ; 
for  a  public  accusation  would  have  been  the  only  one  ihoi^ht  of,  or  arail- 
able  for  such  a  purpose.  The  real  state  of  the  Nuwaub's  mind  may  also 
be  judged  of,  by  what  he  felt  afler  Major  Baillie'a  party  bad  finat^  pre- 
vailed, and  hfa  leading  partisan,  Agha  Meer,  had  been  installed  as 
Minister.     Lord  Hastjogs  says, — 

On  the  night  when  we  took  our  leave,  the  Niin-aub  Vizier  went  up  to 
Captain  Gilbert,  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  laticr,  placed  it  on  his  (the 
Nuwaub's)  breast,  saying  with  a  look  of  uncommon  distress,  "whatsoever 
has  happened,  do  not  think  I  have  cast  o6F  yoiir  friendship :  I  hope  to 
prove  it  to  you  in  happier  times."  Why  was  not  the  present  moment  happy, 
vhen  he  had  obtained  a  seoiriqr  for  his  digni^,  his  interna)  depeodence, 
and  his  comfiirt,  beyond  what  us  fondest  hope  coiikl  have  expected  T  It  re- 
quires very  little  perspicacity  to  sec  that  the  intrigue  of  Uukeem  Mehd^ 
Alee  Khan  was  overset  by  some  other  intrigue,  in  which  a  more  efficacious 
influence  was  employed;  that  a  branch  of  the  practice  on  the  mind  of  the 
Huwaub  Vizier,  was  the  recalling  him  to  a  sense  of  the  oblieaiions  under 
which  he  lay  to  Major  Baillie,  contrasting  their  magnitude  wiiH  the  ^volity 
of  what  his  Excellency  urged  as  grievances ;  and  that  his  Excellency,  to  ex- 
tricate hinitelf  from  the  embarrassment,  threw  upon  the  ihoidders  c^othm 
4be  burden  which  bebi^ed  only  to  his  omi.  .  The  reward  of  sueoeas  in  this 
intrigue,  was  the  raising  to  the  utuation  of  Minister,  Agba  Mser, « low  nun. 
who  had  waitad  behind  the  Nuwaub's  son  at  mv  twle  at  Cawnporv,  ana 
whose  name  bad  never  been  mentioned  in  the  list  oi  persons  eligible  for  such 


an  appointment,  in  any  of  the  frequent  previous  discussions.  The  issue,  of 
the  intrigue  was  none  of  my  business.  I' had  only  to  accept  the  Nuwaub 
Viuer's  own  statements,  and  to  concur  in  what  he  chose  to  say  was  his  wish. 


It  was  solely  incumbent  mi  me  not  to  let  the  European  gentlemen  labour 
under  an' imputation,  which  I  conscientiously  believe  ihcy  have  in  no  shape 
merited.  ■  The  -  laxity  with  which  the  accusation  was  hasarded,  cannot  be 
estinwied  better  than  by  the  following  fact.  Mr.  De  L'Etsng  was  cfai^cd 
by  the  Nuwaub  Viiiir  with  having  acted  in  concert  with  Captain  M'Lcod, 
Dr.  I.aw,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  in  this  conspiracy.  Each  of  those  gentlemen 
'  has  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  never  con  versed^  with  Mr. 
Dc  L'Etang  on  the  subject,  cr  was  aware  that  Mr.  De  L'Etang  was  pri^  to 
.  it.  1  iikentioned  this  to  Major  Baillie,  who  answered  that  he  lielievcd  their 
assertionto  be  strictly  true;  adding,  "I  believe  the  Nuwaub  bas  been  sorry 
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tabave'iMiirred  ihe  cipense  of  iD*iling|  Mr.  DcL'Elang  into  lib  service, 
ant)  lays  hald  of  tliis  excuse  to  get  rid  ol  him."  Tlic  circuaistancc  affords 
so  impressiTc  comment  OD  the  rest  ofrjie  traasacliun. 

TbepbiD  truth  is,  that  the  Nuw&ubhariDg  prored  himself  to  be  &  man 
of  weak  and  base  mind,  by  faUfyiog  and  retracting  bis  own  statementi, 
his  mere  assertion  is  worth  nothing.  Therefore,  on  one  side,  we  bare 
the  testimony  of  four  English  gentlemen  of  unblemished  character, 
besides  the  proffered  evidence  of  Hukeem  Mehdee,  and  other  respect- 
able Nativee.  In  opposition  to  tlus,  we  hava  merely  the  tale  of  Agha 
Heer,  the  tool  of  Colonel  Baillie's  moonshee.  That  tale  itself,  sup- 
posing it  true,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  practised  on  the  Nuwanb's 
weakness  for  hia  own  ends,  to  raise  himself  iuto  power,  by  doing  so  sig- 
nal a  service  to  the  Resident.  How  highly  the  latter  estimated  the  ser- 
vice, may  be  Judgeil  by  hia  declaration,  (p.  950,)  that  it  was  "mere 
hoDoarable  to  his  character  than  a  long  line  of  ancestois  ennobled !" 
No  doubt  the  achievement  ennobled  him  in  Cokniel  Baillie's  eyea,  aa 
welt  aa  raised  faim  to  tbe  rank  of  Minister.  But  Lord  Hastings  conceiriiw 
it  to  be  bis  duty  (without  deacendiog  to  naravel  or  mix  himself  up  with 
these  secret  intrigues)  to  lake  things  according  to  their  outward  appear- 
ance, look  for  granted  that  the  Nuwaub  was  satisfied  with  the  Rendent ; 
acquiesced  in  his  appointment  of  Agha  Meer  as  Minister ;  sanctioned  the 
removal  of  the  gentlemen  above  named,  who  had  been  in  the  Nuwaub'a 
service, — at  the  same  lime  declaring  his  fall  conviction,  that  they  were 
innocent  of  any  unworthy  practices;  n^manded  Captain  M'Leod, 
however,  because  he  had  been  unfortnaately  drawn  into  political  con- 
versatiaDa  by  the  Nnwaub ;  and  haviog  cautioned  Colonel  Baillie  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  future,  bath  in  treating  the  Nawaub  with  due 
deference,  and  not  saddling  bin  with  his  own  Native  fbllowers  at  large 
salaries,— his  Lordship  finally  intimated  to  the  Nuwaub,  at  a  parling 
interriew,  that  he  "  should  justly  require  of  him  to  auraort  hw  pro- 
fessions in  favour  of  Major  Baillie,  by  manifesting  to  la&t  genllemaa 
thorough  reliance."     (p.  327.) 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  perplexing  transactions,  Lord  Haatjogs's 
conduct  is  characterised  by  a  sUaightforwardoeM,  a  diarmud  of  all 
petty  motives,  and  a  refined  delicacy,  the  pure  dictate  of  highly  honour- 
able feeling,  which  ought  to  have  secured  hin  the  applause  and  admira- 
tion of  all  parties.  8o  far  firom  showing  any  favouritiam  or  partiality 
on  aocovnt  of  bmily  connexion,  he  alloired  Captaiu  H'Leod  to  sii8er, 
although  innocent,  because  teclmically  in  error ;  and,  on  the  other  handt 
confirmed  Colooel  Baillie  in  his  situadoD.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, ao  far  from  being  grateful,  hartraured  a  secret  grudge  against  hia 
Lordship,  which  broke  out  a  conuderaUe  time  after.  It  ai^iears  to  have 
been  fomented  by  the  turn  which  afFain  took  in  Oude.  Notwithstanding 
the  temporary  triumph  of  the  Resident's  party  at  court,  in  the  intrigue 
which  raised  Agha  Meer  to  be  Minister,  this  &*ouTtte,  abhough  bol- 
stered op  with  all  Colonel  Baillie's  art  and  influence,  soon  after  fell  into 
utter  disgrace.  -  The  shame  and  anguish  with  which  be  r^arded  the 
downfall  of  bis  party  seem  to  have  dictated  the  desperate  oourse  of  attri- 
buiii^  it  to  corrupt  machinations,  promoted  by  the  ignorance  and  mia- 
conduct  of  Lord  Hastingi;.  In  this  be  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Adam, 
who,  with  Mr,  Swinton,  was  his  swain  friend,  and  entered,  it  ia  balievedf 
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much  more  deeply  into  th«M  iotrifuea  agninat  Lotd  Hutinga,  Ihtm  it  ip-' 
parent  from  these  p&pera. 

With  the  advice  and  approbation  of  Mr.  Adam,  he  sent  in  a  despatch 
to  the  Supreme  Oavemment,  in  September  1815,  giving  m  long  detail  of 
the  ereuta  at  Luckaow,  and  tfarowing  out  a  multitude  of  inaisnatioDa 
B^ioit  theOovemor-Generalihiifemilj,  andiuile.  On  thareceiptofthil 
deqiatch,  Lord  Haattnga  dedared  that  he  could  uo  lengef  place  ean- 
fidence  in  Colond  Daillie  aa  hit  representative  at  Ludcoow  ;  and  moved, 
in  Council,  that  he  shotdd  be  immediately  remored.  The  other  mem- 
ber! of  Council,  although  not  personally  ieterected,  or  rather,  friendly 
to  Colonel  Baittle,  were  alao  unanimou^  of  opinion  that  he  aboald  be 
iutantly  removed,  and  Mr.  Stracbey  was  acoordiegly  appmsled  1* 
supersede  him.  As  the  despatch,  in  question,  occupies  twentj-foar  folio 
pages  of  these  pliers,  tre  can  only  give  the  substance  of  nis  ehargcs 
against  the  Governor- General ;  and  we  shall,  at  the  suae  tunc,  oompare 
thun  with  the  most  striking  pasaagesof  his  Lordship's  defencse. 

Colonel  Batllie  Beta  out  with  stating,  that  for  the  first  thme  yeara  after 
his  arrival  at  Lucknow,  the  greatest  cordiality  sufaaisted  betweed  him 
nod  the  late  Viiier ;  thait  (in  the  Oriental  style  of  complimenl,  we  aap- 
fMse)  the  Viiier  had  declared  him  to  be  the  only  EngHshmnn  he  had 
known  (with  oile  exception)  who  could  address  a  Native  of  rank,  and 
reason  with  him  on  subjects,  whereon  tbey  differed  in  opinioD,  withont 
forgetting  proper  courtesy  of  expression.  That  this  ewdiality  began  ta 
be  interrupted  iu  1810,  when  the  reform  dimmrioo  commenced :  that 
Hukcem  Mehdee  was  the  cause  of  the  Nnwaub's  ^ipofitkni  to  the 
lefunn,  and  to  defeat  it,  insinred  faim  with  personal  enmity  to  tbe  Reai* 
dent,  perseadiog  him  that  it  was  a  personal  ol^ect  of  CoIoDel  Baillie's 
to  increase  his  own  inSueoce,  and  andennine  the  Nuwaub's  antborityj 
kfid  that  the  QovemmehE  having  littla  or  no  intereat  in  tbe  nrattH^ 
wduld,  by  persevering  rasistRnce,  be  induced  to  abaodott  it.  One  ef  the 
means  contrived  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  alleged,  was  the  opening, or  at> 
tempting  lo  open,  a.  direct  couimunication  with  some  of  the  nscmbera  or 
officers  of  Government  at  Calcuda.  The  Resident'a  views,  however,  pr»- 
nti!ed  through  the  stramooa  support  of  Lord  Minto;  and  in  token  of  tlietr 
reCMciliation,  the  Nuwaab,  in  October  1613, gave  hiiB  pnUic^  "an 
ftffectionate  embrace."  The  banishmeDt  of  Hakeem  Mebdee  from 
«ODi>t  "  had,  at  the  same  time,  beea  passed  as  a  tiatmral  and  Kenuarf 
Gonaequence  of  this  raconciliatJon."  On  the  retirement  of  Lard  Minto, 
and  the  arrival  of  tbe  new  Govern  or- General,  Hakeem  Hehdee  #m,  ia  a 
fcw  tre^  after,  again  taken  into  &vunr,  and  is  said  t»  have  berauadarf 
tbe  Nuwaab,  that  a*  the  damnnds  made  upon  him  by  Man^uis  WellesleT 
had  been  abandoned  l>y  his  successor,  so  Loitl  Hastings,  wfaoae  eharaoto' 
resemUMl  that  of  Lmd  ComwaDis,  would  telrnqflish  the  propoaidoM  dF 
Lofd  Minto,  The  friendship  and  iotinaoy  of  Captain  M'Lend's  rala*- 
tivec,  at  home,  with  Lady  Leudon,  is  supposed  by  Colonel  Baillid  i* 
kfive  painted  itim  oat  ■«  a  proper  channel  of  oommunictttien  witii  the 
Governor- General ;  and  he  having  obtained,  about  this  time,  pernimiaa 
ftom  the  Viiier,  In  trhose  senHco  he  was,  to  proceed  to  CalctKta,  Is 
represented  la  being  a  deputy  from  his  Highneu,  and  u  connected  with 
a  Native  called  Minu  J^r,  said  to  be  the  deputy,  at  CalaiiU,on  the 
part  of  Hnkeen  Mebdee.     Through  tbete  d^uties,  as  they  are  called, 
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and  Um  iBflmnee  ef  Captain  M'Leod  with  Lady  Loudon,  Coloiid  BsiIIm 
■Hegea  ibai  privale  aMnrances  were  obtained  by  the  Nuwaub  from  ^e 
Govenior- General,  vbich  upaet  the  "  reform. '  Thia  allegation  mta 
merely  upon  the  fact,  that  Captun  M'Leod  went  to  Calcutta,  and  wu 
the  depositary  of  the  Nuwauh'a  camplainta ;  but  there  ie  no  proof  wh'at> 
erer  that  Lord  Hastings  than  made  known  liia  aentimenta  on  the  subject 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Council  Chamber.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
official  dooumenta,  that  his  opinions  at  this  time  were  really  hostile  to  the 
Nusaub'a  views  as  to  the  "  reform."  Ct^ouel  Baillie'a  charge,  there* 
fore,  merely  reats  on  this,  that  if  Lord  Hastings  had  hypocrlticaily  enter- 
tained viewa  favnurable  to  the  Nuwaub,  contrary  to  those  he  publicly 
flxpfessed,  and  if  he  had  made  Captain  M'I.«od  die  channel  of  commu* 
nicaliogthem,  there  was  time  for  them  to  reach  Luckoow  by  the  peiiod 
St  which  the  Nuwaub's  renewed  opposition  commenced.  Because  of 
this  mere  poniiiftfy, .Captain  M'Leod  is  represented  as  a  pcJitical  eroia^ 
■ary,  and  Lord  Hastings  as  acting  with  the  basest  hypocrisy,  under* 
Bining,  privately,  that  reform  which  he  publicly  oommaoiled  to  be  C8r> 
lied  into  effect  in  the  most  imperatiTe  tone. 

Captain  M'Leod'*  statement  is,  that  having  some  time  previously  ob- 
tained peruisuon  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  in  order  to  see  his  fajnily,  it 
was  only  on  the  ere  i>f  his  departure,  about  the  beginning  of  October 
1813,  that  an  his  gmog  to  take  leave  of  the  Nuwaub,  Saadut  Alee,  this 
Prince,  for  the  firM  time,  openod  to  him  his  distress  of  mind,  implonng 
turn,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this, visit  to  Cal* 
•ntta  to  make  known  lus  miserable  aituatios  to  the  Governor-Generals 
Ha  entj-eatad  him  to  repeaent  to  Lord  Miura,  that  he  (the  Visier)  was 
Kade  one  of  the  moat  wretched  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
Resident  and  bis  Native  partisans,  and  wished  that  death  would  pat  an 
and  to  his  miseriae.  Captain  M'Leod,  nnabla  to  resist  this. appeal  to  his 
ftalii^,  pnmiaad  that,  if  an  owortunity  presented  itself,  be  would  bring 
th«  matter  onder  hia  Lordship  s  observation.  This  Colonel  Baillie  de- 
Bouneea  as  an  act  of  the  darkest  treachery — a  foul  conspijacy  to  make 
the  GovariMr-Qenenl  acquainted  with  the  real  politics  of  the  Courtof 
Otide !  It  was  an  unpaidoDable  sin  against  the  tegular  channel— hih> 
•KLT— through  whi«h  the  truth  could  not  pas* ;  as  the  Nuwaub,  kbow- 
iag  the  ctrangth  of  Colonel  BaiJlie's  inWreet  in  the  Council,  darod  not 
•gaia  attempt  a  formal  complaint  againit  him,  the  former  one  having 
been  met  with  a  f«prjmand  tn  himaelf ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  r'hr  direct 
«ppoaitiaa  to  this  Resident's  measures.  So  far  from  the  opening  of  ao- 
otbar  channel  betng  in  such  urcamabanees  nn  evil  to  be  depreoatad,  it 
ai^iears  to  us  most  essential  to  the  intereate  of  our  Indian  empire;  aad 
that  nothing  could  tend  mora  to  it*  security.  To  prevent  such  soreafroa 
hstsring  unseen  and  nnanapected,  it  would  be  well  if,.inttead  of  depeod- 
ing  on  casual  information,  a  regular  envoy  on  the  part  of  the  Nuwauh 
wne  established  at  Calcutta,  to  make  his  real  situation  and  sentiments 
known,  as  a  check  upon  the  interested  repreKnlation*  of  the  Resident.    - 

As  the  Nuwaub's  patheJc  appeal  to  Capiain  M'Leod,  on  the  aulgect 
of  hi*.gTiaTanoea,  was  made  in  October,  (1813,)  Colonel  Baillie  suppose* 
the  •xpreaeien  of  such  oouiplainis  against  him  at  that  time,  to  be  incom> 
Mtlhle  with  the  reconciliation  that  bad  lately  taken  place  between  tbeu. 
Tim  gicat  ostcsitation  and  parade  with  which  thn  reconciliation  was  Mr, 
cunpanied— "  the  aflectionate  embrace"  in    the  (iresence  of  alt    the' 
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coiirtiefe,  Eoglith  and  Native  onerobled  in  fuUdlirtiari — (how Wry  dearly 
its  nature  and  object.  Tbe  Nuwaub  wished  to  part  on  friendly  term* 
triib  Lord  Minto,  nho  was  then  on  the  point  of  reluming  to  England, 
where  be  might  be  a  nteful  friend  or  a  dangeroiu  foe.  His  repreeent«- 
tive  was,  therefore,  flattered  and  careued ;  the  Nuwanh  encircled  kin 
publicly  with  his  "  aHectionate"  arms;  and  the  deepatchee  to  Calcutta 
breathed  notliing  but  peace  and  hannony.  This  end  being  serred,  Hu- 
keem  Mehdee,  the  leading  anti-reformer,  was  speedily  recalled  to  court, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  Resident's  plans  and  encroachments  again  re- 
newed. These  things  agree  well  enough  with  the  bitter  complaints 
secretly  made  by  the  Nuwaub  at  the  rery  period  of  the  apparent  recon- 
ciliation, and  altogether  prove  with  certainty,  what  might  easily  hare  been 
inferred,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  art  of  policy. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  M'Leod  from  Calcutta,  in  March  next  year, 
he  says,  (p.  901,)  "  I  stated  to  the  Nuwaub  t)i^t  I  bad  ascertained 
through  aatisfactoty  sources  what  Lord  Moira's  sentiments,  in  regard  (o 
the  Princes  of  the  country,  were,  and  that  from  theae  I  ventured  te 
assure  him  with  confidence,  that  they  held  out  every  prospect  of  hit 
wishes  being  accomplished  on  his  stating  tham  to  bis  Lordship  without 
'  reserve."  His  Highness  then  told  him,  that  his  information  was  atrongjf 
confirmed  by  some  rery  friendly  communicatioDs  received  from  his  Liud- 
«hip  through  the  Resident ;  and  especially  by  his  Lordship's  aboUdoe  of 
a  most  obnoxious  measure  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  late 
Govemmeot.  This  was  the  official  intimation  {noticed  in  our  last  Num- 
ber) relieving  the  Nuwaub  from  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the  acttenM 
ofrefonn  dictated  by  Colonel  BailUe.'for  the  reason  then  stated,  thai  a 
plan  forced  npon  the  Nnwaub,  contrary  to  his  wiahoi,  could  not  be 
attended  with  success. 

Tt  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  the  Vizier's  repugnance  to  that  qratem  never 
ceased  in  reaUty,  he  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  opposing  andrelard- 
ing  its  introduction  notwithstanding  his  specions  acquiescence. '  Nothing 
more  is  required  to  account  for  this  of^Msition  up  to  the  time  when  be 
ascertained,  as  above  stated,  both  through  poUic  and  private  channels, 
the  liberality  of  Lord  Hastings's  views  towaids  the  Native  Princes.  It  u 
besides  extremely  probc^le  tiiat  -he  m^ht  speculate,  as  Colonel  BaiUie 
states,  on  the  mere  chance  of  such  a  change  of  principles  with  a  change 
of  ralers.  It  suits  Colonel  Baillie's  purpose,  however,  much  betler  bo 
attribute  this  conduct  to  a  secret  n^^ation  carried  on  between  the 
Viaier  and  the  Oovemor- General  (p.  942)  through  two  agents  in  Cal- 
cutta, "  a  European  and  a  Native,  the  one  supposed  lo  be  in  connexion 
with  Lady  LoiuJoa,  and  the  other  tutored  by  Hiikeem  Mehdee."  He 
connects  this  with  the  deputation  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Captain  M'Leod  lo 
Calcutta,  and  speaks  in  the  same  paragraph,  made  up  of  loose  inainua- 
tions  from  beginning  to  end,  of"  charges  for  secret  services,  and  prcaents 
to  English  gwtlemen  and  ladies,"  wbleb  appeiu«d  in  Hukeem  Hebdee'a 
accounts,  subnitied  to  the  present  Viaier  for  adjustment  in  his  (Cokmel 
Baillie's)  presence. 

Onthissurmise,  Lord  Hasdngshas  remariied  in  his  miinrte,  (p.  979,) 
"  When  officially  required  to  specify  who  the  ladies  and  gentleman  were, 
he  (Colonel  BaiUie)  answered,  that  he  underetood  Lady  Hood  lo  be  ibe 
.4ad]r,'  bat  he  could  not  recollect  whether  Migor-Qetteral  Gillespie,  or 
•ome  other  General,  was  the  genileman.    From  stdwequent  passages,  one 
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c«onot  doubt  (hii  Lordship  thinks)  but  that  he  muHt  have  believed  these 
items  to  have  been  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  account  for  money  nerer  difr- 
buraed ;  yet  he  leaves  this  indistinct  accusatioa  to  stick,  as  it  may,  on 
the  di^ified  pereons  in  question,  because  the  existence  of  a  suppoeilion 
that  bribes  could  be  given  was  useful  to  his  puipose." 

We  shall  also  give  hen,  as  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 
Lord  Hastings's  reply  to  Colonel  Baillie's  insinuation  about  the  Nuwaub'a 
double  agency  at  Calcutta,  partly  Native  and  partly  English,  the  latter 
branch  of  it  in  connexion  with  Lady  Hastings.     His  Lordship  says, — 

It  is  quite  unnecetury  for  me  to  eiratiate  on  ihe  *]uaU^  of  that  hazarded 
insinuation  directed  BB»iu»t  Lady  Loudon  ;  the  object  of  it,  as  will  be  clear 
to  every  body,  is  to  have  it  inferred  that  Laily  Loudon,  prejudiced  against 
Major  Baillie  ^  Captain  M'Leod,  swayed  me  to  extend  to  Captain  M'Leod 
aadf  Hukeem  Utehdee  a  countrnance  which  Major  Baillie  tleicribes  thus : — 
^*  The  encoungemcnt,  unintentional  I  am  persuaded,  which  their  joint  views 
must  have  received  from  an  authority  paramount  to  my  own."  I  fear  the 
candour  ofM^or  Baillie,  in  leaving  the  loonhole  of  unconsciousness  by  which 
ibc  Governor-General  may  escape  from  the  charge  of  turpitude  in  under- 
mintne  his  own  representalive,  will  not  pass  current,  when  be  has  assumed 
Ae  evittence  of  the  encouragement  in  question  on  such  indecent  surmises. 
I  thought  itfitting  to  declare,  upon  my  honour,  to  the  Council,  and  I  repeat 
the  declaration  wiih  the  same  solemnity  of  asseveration,  that  I  or  Lady 
Lmidon  could  recollect  but  one  conversation  (ifconversation  it  could  be  called) 
relative  to  Migor  Baillie,  before  the  period  when  the  present  Vizier's  suppoAed 
dissatisfaction  was  communicated  to  me  at  Cawupirc.  Major  llailRe  had 
been  earnestly  recdmmcnded  to  me  and  to  I.ady  Loudon,  in  England,  by  a 
relative  very  dear  to  us  both,  shortly  before  her  doatli,  and  we  were  thence 
solicitous  to  show  him  attention.  One  day,  after  perusing  an  extraordinary 
acrimonious  despatch  of  his  respecting  Ssadut  Ajee,  1  mentioned  to  Lady 
Loudon  the  regret  I  felt  at  perceiving  such  a  spirit  of  rancour  in  Major 
Baillie's  statement.  She  met  the  observation  with  an  expression  of  con- 
cern ;  and  nothing  furtlier  passed  relative  to  Major  Baillie,  either  on  that 
occasion  or  on  any  other,  till  we  met  him  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  Major 
Baillie,  I  am  aware,  would  contend  that  he  had  not  made  a  charge  on  any 
o;ic  of  these  subjects  ;  and  I  would  subscribe  to  his  assertion.  It  was  not 
his  policy  to  make  charges ;  he  has  only  indulged  himself  in  little  dishgura- 
tioos  of  circumstances.  I'elty  distortions  might  hare  the  chance  of  heing 
thought  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  comment,  while  the  nndiipticity  and 
repeUtiun  of  them  would  mislead  others  into  the  false  conclusions  which  it 
was  an  object  to  establish,  but  which  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  btbg 
forward  in  a  shape  that  could  be  grasped.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  dex- 
terity in  this;  but  it  is  adeiierity  which  Major  Baillie's  cooler  reHeclion 
would  have  condemned.  I  ought  to  add  the  distinct  assurance  of  Lady 
Loudon,  that  she  iwver  had  the  slightest  conversation  with  Captam  M'Leod 
respecting  Major  Baillie  during  the  former's  residence  m  Calcutta. 

Colonel  Baillie's  theory,  that  Captain  M'Leod  was  an  active  conapirator 
to  wort  hia  downfaU,  is  the  more  incomprehensible  from  what  he  tells  aa 
hiii«eif(p.937):  "An  intimacy,  almost  fraternal,  had  rabsisted  be- 
tween Captain  M'Leod  and  myself  from  the  period  of  h.s  arrival  in 
India."  Hence,  it  appears  that  all  the  persons  whom  be  would  repi«- 
nnt  M  hia  most  powerful  enemiea,  were,  on  the  contrary,  stron^y  biassed 
in  his  fiiTour.  to«l  Hastings  subjoins  to  the  part  just  fl^f^^,  thu  ex- 
plaaation,  irtuch  is  Ux  mora  intelligible : — 

ciitumJtuiosi  »■«  s«ttin»tk,  and  pjuliscd  "ilh  thi  hope  ui«l,  »J  mnns  M 
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such  (filotiriiig,  Majt>r  Baillie's  kna  of  influencs  might  be  ■cranntMl  for  in  a 
manner  iess  mortilying  tbui  should  it  appear  to  have  been  entailed  through 
his  own  wiwt  o(  judgniuit.  Hence  arise  his  idrniificacian  of  himsclt'  with 
the  interests  of  the  state,  his  lanicniaiiuns  over  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
Briiisli  OoveTntninl  through  the  interruption  of  his  plan?,  arid  hiii  reference 
of  these  mischiefs  tu  the  unhappy  prejudice  against  him  inttilted  into  nie 
either  by  Captain  M'Leod,  or  b^  Native  agents  Who  bc«et  ine  on  the  river. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  h  dil&nilt  to  persuade  ooesclf  Major  Baillie  ever 
»hauld  nave  believed  tl)at  any  aucti  perwtns  cuuld  possibly  liave  hari  tha 
sli-jJitCKt  iuHumce  on  uiy  counsels,  directly  or  indirecily,  or  that  they  couM 
ha\e  hat)  access  to  iufurmaiion  with  rc>pectto  what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 
—  p.  982. 

As  Cftptaio  M'Leod  waa  attached  to  Colonel  BaiUie  by  the  strongest 
Ilea  of  iriendahip,  as  well  as  tbe  roost  important  obligatkiu,  (ac«  p.  949,) 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  lie  ahoald  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  &- 
Uricate  complaints  aigainst  him;  putting  character  out  of  the  qitesttoai 
1'he  &llowiQg  extrant  from  this  gentlemao'e  declaration,  (p.  901,)  it 
(lierefore  decisive,  to  our  minds,  of  the  feelings  of  the  young  Nuwavb 
rvspecting  his  treatment  by  the  Resident  :-^ 

Suun  after  tbe  death  of  the  late  Nuwaub,  his  present  Highness  liavliM 
ntwaj's  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  regard  and  consideration  by  bis 
manner  tunards  me,  told  me  ihal  he  knrw  1  was  his  fuihcr's  well-uislicT,  and 
that  1  had  iuierested  myselfin  hii  case  -.  that  he  hoped  I  would  oliserve  l)ie 
lame  fricndnhip  towards  liim,  in  which  case  he  would  look  forward  tu  relief 
from  his  dcgiade<l  situation. 

His  Highness  then  I  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  offered,  cither  in 
the  cdtriage  uf  an  evening,  or  in  a  private  room,  detailed  to  me  his  griev- 
ances; ihe  general  purport  uf  whicli  were,  that  Major  Baillie  had  availed 
himself  uf  yeculiar  circumstances  to  asF^iirne  the  sole  authority  in  his  coun- 
try by  inlerierir.g  in  all  mailers,  and  although  business  was  comlucled  in  the 
nanieuftlie  Viuer,yet  bis  power  was  merely  nominal :  that  he  had  gained 
over  to  his  views,  by  promises  or  othcr\vise,  almost  all  the  public  aervunls  of 
Itie  stale,  as  well  as  llie  higher  clashes  of  his  private  servants-:  that  he  (the 
Vider)  thus  felt  he  had  scnicely  a  Native  ofhccr  on  »  hose  fidelity  be  cauki 
rely  :  that  he  was  daily  insulted  by  acts  of  disresuect  and  disobedience  by  hi( 
own  servants,  undir  the  inHiicnce  of  Major  Bailhe,  and  dtat  be  cuidd  not 
punish  or  remove  them  because  they  were  suppoited  hy  him. 

Tlial  from  the  moment  of  his  Highncss's  accession  to  the  musnud,  Hajor 
Baillie  had  placed  the  sons  of  Mirza  Jatfier  about  bis  person  as  spies  and  a 
checL  on h'u conduct;  that  those  people  were  deteatalile  to  him,  as  was  tiieir 
fatlier,  whom,  ho  said,  the  It etudeiit  wished  to  appoint  Minister.  That  Major 
Butlie  expressed  his  desire  that  ho  should  take  liis  medicine,  wlien  be  re- 
quired any,  from  Dr.  Wilson,  and  saiil  ttwt  if  he  took  any  from  Dr.  Law,  he 
(Dr.  Law)  would  kill  him,  fruin  hislenoranoe  of  tbe  duties  of  his  profession: 
ttiat  tn  all  this  he  felt  hiinsrif  compelled  reluctantly  to  agre«  for  the  present. 
His  HiKbncaa  repealedlj'  told  me,  that  Mr.  \^  iUun  attended  him  contrary  to 
h^wibhes;  that  hediiriiked  Ur.  U'ilsoDj  that  he  ImU  always  bocn  partial  to 
Mr.  Law,  was  yet  attached  to  him,  and  wished  bini,  io  die  exclusion  of  all 
oiliers,  to  be  his  personal  physician.  Uy  compassion  being  excited  Ly  the 
wretclied  stale  of  mind  in  which  J  saw  him,  I  was  iiuluced  to  listen  to  there 
complaint!',  lending  to  accuse  the  Resident  of  an  intcilcrdbie  assumption  uf 
bis  authority,  in  the  shape  of  interference,  not  only  in  the  higliL-r  oflkrs  of 
the  state,  but  descending  to  the  more  trilling  and  imenoraTraneemeiiis  of  hB 
housdiold,  aitd  at  length  complied  with  bis  earnest  and  repeattS  sulirttatiana, 
thut  1  would,  if  oppurtunit)-  offered,  communicate  to  Lani  Uoin  theah^ 
stale  to  whk-h  be  was  reduced  by  the  unbounded  and  uncoutroJlcd  infiucuce' 
vf  Miyor  Baillie.-T-p.  901, 90a. 
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.  TbU  new  of  tb«  Nnwuib'*  MntimeDta  wid  ritaaiioo  being  ftHlj  aap- 
pOTtcd  by  the  dectaretion*  of  the  other  Eogtult  gcntlemeB  to  whom  he 
unboaiimed  himeelf,  it  it  inipoasible  to  hetitate  about  its  accuracy.  Gap-i 
ikin  M'Leod  havipg  kept  his  promiw  of  blinking  it  to  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  Govern  or- General ;  at  an  iiitetviuw  with  his  Lordahip  Boon  after, 
Colonel  Baillie  complained  of  tbis  as  a  most  eDonaous  offence.  "  I  re- 
gretted, (saj«  he,  p.  960,)  the  enMurag^ment  that  had  bepn  aSbrded  la 
(be  baiae  deaigns  of  my  «ii(>micB,  by  his  Lordship's  igoofanee  of  tfaa 
Native  cliaracler,  and  uf  the  intrigues  n  bich  had  now  been  developed  to 
Qreakeo  his  confidence  in  me.  On  his  l.ordahip's  evincing  a  dlapusilinn 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Captain  M'Leod  and  Mr.  Clarke,  [who  bad 
gives  the  self-sooie  iutelligence,]  nhjch  I  desciibed  as  in  direct  iqipnsi' 
tiou  to  the  positive  wders  of  Government,  I  weot  so  far  as  to  state,  witb 
Kubmissinn,  that  agreeably  to  the  view  wliioh  his  Lordship  bad  taken,  I 
must  oonsidar  them  as  authorinid  spies  on  bis  Lordship's  representative  | 
a  mortification  to  which  1  humUy  presuined  his  Lordship  nerer  meaDt  to 
■utyect  me." 

Lord  Hastings  (p.  984)  disputes  tbe  accuracy  of  CtdonsI  B&illie's  ao^ 
count  of  this  interview ;  and  asks  whether  it  were  probftble  that  the  Re- 
adent  would  venture  to  hold  such  language  to  bun?  On  the  remark, 
that  he  "  evinced  a  disposition  to  vindicate  those  gentlemen,"  his  Lord- 
diip  observes :  ''Tlie  disposiiion  was,  in  truth,  evinced  pretty  unequivo- 
cally ;  for  I  checked  Mtyor  Baillie  with  great  austerity,  observing,  thai 
if  1  did  not  ascribe  the  proposition  to  the  intemperate  agitation  -of  hie 
mind,  and  thence  regard  it  as  an  argument  which  he  would  not  seriously 
maintain,  1  should  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  remove  him  directly  &oni 
his  station.  I  explained  that  it  was  the  duly  of  every  English  geirtl»< 
nun  to  apprise  the  Governor-Genera]  of  any  incorrect  conduct  io  the 
Resident,  who  might  otherwise  continue  in  a  course  of  behaviour  deepljr 
injurious  to  the  state,  without  the  Goveraor-GeneiaJ's  obtaining  know- 
ImIsb  uf  so  serious  a  mischief." 

Here,  his  Lordship  gave  vent  to  some  of  his  heterodox  notions  agauMt 
the  hoodwinkioK  system,  so  great  a  favourite  with  tbe  Cumpaay,  and  all 
tbose  in  its  employ  who  are  afraid  of  their  acts  being  known,  But  tha 
gentlemen  who  are  confessed  to  have,  in  this  case,  done  a  great  public 
service,  were  neverthelen  condemned  and  dismisaed  ftom  tbeir  empky- 
nteuts.  The  latler  injustice  was  done  them  by  tbe  imbecile  Nuwaub 
Mmself,  who,  through  dread  of  Golood  Bajllie,  was  Jain  to  retract  hia 
accusations  againnt  him  ;  and  to  appease  him  more  complatoly  fnr  bavia^  . 
made  tbem,  be  basely  sacrificed  uw  persons  whose  only  fault  was,  ihoin 
generous  sympathy  with  his  distress.  Captain  M'Leod,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr( 
Law,  and  Mr.  De  L'Etang,  were  all  at  once,  although  innoc«nt  of  blaaie^ 
dlsmissM]  from  the  Nuwauli's  service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  «aetj  tbesft 
re{Himanded  by  the  Governor- General,  it  would  appear,  fijr  hts  lee  great 
honesty.  For  he  say«,  (p.  905,)  that "  he  attached  perfoct  iaith  to  their 
respective  ilalementK,"  and  that  "they  stood,  in  his  judgment,  perfcctlji 
free  from  any  unworthy  practices."  But  Captain  M'Leiid  was  told  that 
"  his  owB  candour  had  made  an  ackaowledgmeut  whicli  fised  upon  him 

Crsonally  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  blame."  "  You  confesB,"  says  his 
irdship,  "ihat  when  urged  by  the  Nuwaub  Vizier's  repealed  coraplaiotsn 
g>u  agreed  with  liia  Excellency  in  regarding  the  removal  of  Miyor 
aillie  as  the  ocAj  means  of  establishing  bis  own  legitimata  anthoritj  ia 
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hii  domiHloiu."  Lord  MastiBga  then  Uys  dovn  ihia  diitiiKtion,  that, 
although  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  listen  to  the  Nuwaub'«  complunu,  and 
to  advise  him  to  lay  them  before  the  Governor-General,  it  was  wraog  to 
offer  any  ofnoion  upon  the  merita  of  the  case  to  be  Bubmitled.  There  is 
a  wonderful  nicety  in  this  distinction :  for  suppose  a  lawyer  is  asked  to 
^ve  his  opinion  of  a  case,  what  difference  would  it  make  whether  he  an- 
swered that  it  was  "  a  good  case,"  or  that  it  was  such  a  case  as  he  thought 
it  quite  advisable  to  carry  into  court?  Both  would,  in  effect,  amount  to 
precisely  the  same  thing;  but,  according  to  Lord  Hastings,  the  one  is 
"  perfec^y  regular  and  licit;"  the  other  "reprehensible."  So  rery  mi- 
nute are  the  distinctioDs  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  East !  It  was 
an  additional  severity  to  condemn  a  gentleman  on  the  evidence  of  his 
on'o  declaration,  made  in  honour  and  in  confidence,  when  called  upon  for 
public  objects.  Through  the  imbecility  and  baseneM  of  the  Nuwaub, 
these  four  gentlemen  had  all  their  prospects  in  life  destroyed,  for  merelf 
making  his  true  situation  knowD ;  bot  Colonel  Baillie  atiil  thiolcs  tbem 
treated  with  too  much  leniency;  yet  he  everywhere  boasts  of  his  humane 
and  forgiving  spirit !     Verily,  the  tender  mercies  of  M)me  men  are  cruel. 

In  Older  to  confirm  tbo  notion  that  these  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  Colonel  Baillie  repeats  a  piece  of  loose  scandal 
resting  on  the  authority  of  hie  creature,  Moatum-ood-Dowla,  alias  Agba 
Meer.  "  Captain  M'l-eod  and  Mr.  Clarke,"  he  says,  "  are  reported  to 
have  each  bad  a  promise  from  his  Excellency  of  the  sum  of  a  lac  of 
rupees,  as  the  reward  of  their  labours  in  ascertaioing  the  sentimeuts  of  the 
GAveTDor-Geaeral  with  regard  to  the  reform  and  the  Resident."  Is  not 
this,  at  least,  aconfeaeion  that  the  Nuwaub  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  his  reform,  when  he  would  pay  so  much  to  ascertain  merely 
the  posnbitity  of  such  a  deliverance  ?  "  His  Excellency,"  he  adds, 
"  had  farther  engaged  to  make  good  such  other  douceurs  as  Captain 
M'Leod  and  Mr.  Clarke  might  recommend  to  be  given  to  their  friandi 
who  assisted  in  the  progress  of  their  inquiries.  Mr.  Clarke  was  to  be  aid- 
de-camp  and  m^or,  with  the  salary  annexed  to  those  offices  when  held 
in  former  times  by  Mr.  Ouseley ;  and  Mr.  Law  was  to  be  appointed  to 
the  officR  of  personal  surgeon  to  the  Vizier," 

When  such  detestable  imputations  are  thrown  out  upon  tbemotiTes  of 
all  opposed  to  him.  Colonel  Baillie  might  with  justice  be  asked,  what 
reward  be  was  to  merit  for  supporting  a  khidmutgar  (a  footman)  na  mini^ 
ter  of  Oude  ?  what  return  fivm  sharing  in  the  patronage  of  the  Nuwaub's 
ofBcen,  for  which  he  so  long  struggled?  what  acknowledgment  for 
securing  pensions,  places,  and  jahgeers,  to  his  moonshee,  Ulee  Muckee, 
and  innumerable  other  partisans,  who  were,  of  course,  all  exceedingly 

Ktefiil  for  his  favours,  and  willing  to  requite  them  af^r  the  Oriental 
liioQ  ?  He  seems  not  to  be  aware  that,  by  showing  such  readiness  to 
■uspact  others  of  corrupt  motives,  he  affords  the  strongest  presumption 
agaiost  himself;  since  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  people  judge  of  other 
men's  hearts  by  their  own. 

The  fdlowing  is  of  a  similar  cast,  introduced  to  confirrn  a  notjon  that 
Lord  Moira,  when  at  Lncknow,  deputed  Captain  Gilbert  to  the  Nuwaub, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  charges  from  him  against  the  Rewdent,  to 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  his  removal.  "Tlie  visit,"  says  Colonel  Baillie, 
(p.  954,)  "  appeared  to  me  to  be  irregular ;  yet  in  consideration  of 
Captain  Qilberfs  connexion  with  Lord  Moire,  and  a  natural  beUef  that 
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Us  Lonbhip'a  uacUon  had  been  prerioualy  obtained,  precluded  &11  ob- 
jectioii  OD  TDy  part.  I  afierwardi  uudergtood  that  Captain  Gilbert  had 
been  introdaced  to  the  Vizier  by  Mr.  Clarke  as  Lord  Moira's  con6deiitial 
fnend;  and  that  prewats  of  some  jenellery  and  shawls,  iDCODsistent  with 
eatabliihed  observances,  siace  Captaia  Gilbert  had  no  official  character, 
had  been  sent  by  the  Vizier  to  his  house,  Mr.  Clarke  was  reported  to  be 
tfaemediiuii  of  transmission  of  the  presents  to  Captain  Gilbert,  and  also 
of  a  sword  to  Major  Davison  ;  and  this  circumstaoce  struck  me  in  such 
a  light  ai  .to  open  my  eyes  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clarke."  This  gen- 
tleman, who  was  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  Nuwaub's  father, 
and  who  was  actually  in  the  service  of  his  son,  waa  only  guiltt/  of 
making  the  nnhapOT  situation  of  his  master  known  to  the  GoTernor- 
General,  and  of  desiring  that  tlie  former  might  have  an  opportuiuty 
of  freely  communicating  hi*  sentimetits  to  the  tatter.  As  to  Captain 
Gilbert*  share  in  the  transaction,  be  has  stated  in  evidence  before 
tbe  Council,  (p.  lOOB,)  that  in  consequence  of  his  previous  acqaaint- 
ance  with  the  Nowaub,  he  received  from  him  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast.  That  no  private  interview  had  been  solicited  by  him,  or  obtain- 
ed ;  that  be  had  not  been  deputed  by  auy  one,  (as  Colonel  Bajllie 
tunnises ;)  and  that  his  intentbn  of  Koing  became  known  to  tbe  Governor- 
General  only  incidentally.  That  aiicr  breakfast,  some  trays,  containing 
three  pieces  of  shawls  and  a  surposh  of  false  stones,  were  laid  before  him. 
On  expressing  his  wish  to  decline  all  but  one  pair  of  shawls,  he  was  told 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Nuwaub's  household,  that  it  was  unusual  to 
refhse  such  presents,  and  that  the  Nuwauh  would  feel  hurt  if  be  did  so. 
The  shawls  and  the  surposh  were  afterwards  sent  to  his  house ;  the  latter 
present  being  valued  only  at  forty  or  fifty  rupees,  about  5t,  sterling.— 
With  respect  to  tbe  sword  to  Major  Davison,  Lord  Hastings  says : 

"  Its  mention,  I  suppose,  is  meant  to  furnish  a  presumption  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  purchase  bis  inSuence  with  me  against  tbe  Resident 
Major  Baillie  was  tbe  person  who  informed  me  that  seven  trays  of 
presents  were  prepared  for  each  of  my  aides-de-camp.  On  my  saying 
that  I  should  not  allow  them  to  be  accepted,  Major  Baillie  observed, 
that  the  Nuwaub  Visier  would  be  wounded,  if,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  acceMion  to  tbe  rousnud,  a  compliment  of  that  kind  from  him  wera 
wholly  declined  ;  on  which  account  be  recommended  that  I  would  per- 
mit aomething  to  be  taken.  As  it  was  my  peculiar  wish  to  conciliate  the 
Nuwaub  Visier,  1  agreed  that  each  aide-de-camp  should  accept  a  sword 
of  the  ordinary  L'ucknow  fashion.  The  kind  of  sword  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  need  hardly  mention  their  being,  though  neat,  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
It  was  so  settled.  Major  Davison  happening  to  be  the  aide-de-camp 
sent  to  meet  tbe  Nuwanb  Vizier,  with  the  established  compliment  of  my 
inquiries  after  his  health  on  his  Excellency's  arrival  at  his  camp  on  the  other 
ride  of  the  river,  the  sword  was  then  given  to  bim  singly ;  and  this  was  a 
circumstance  which  Major  Baillie  represents  as  having  opened  his  eyes ! " 

Besides  his  attempts  to  get  up  the  appearance  of  a  plot  against  hin^ 
through  European  agency.  Colonel  Baiuie  bos  another  resource, — the 
alleged  machinations  of  emissaries  in  the  "  suits"  of  the  Governor- 
General.  To  this  Lord  Hastings  replies,  that,  althougb  tbe  word 
"  suite  "  is  repeatedly  pressed  into  tbe  service,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
inferred  the  persons  were  in  some  way  connected  with  him,  the  fact  was, 
that  tbe  Natives  in  hii  train  were  merely  peiitionen,  who  repaired  from 
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all  quarten  fo  have  memorial^,  or  alleged  grieTsncea,  Uid  befixe  the 
Goremor- General,  or  peraoos  who  uingjed  with  hU  fleet  to  evade  the 
customs ;  but  not  oue  of  them  having,  in  any  masner,  acceaa  to  fab 
liTceence.  The  following  paasage  deserves  notice,  aa  showing  die  lectj- 
tude  and  circumspection  of  Lord  Hasiings's  condnct.  It  is  taau  hia- 
minute,  at  page  982 : 

I  had  no  Native  near  my  person-  F((|in  a  caution,  the  enure  t^uc  of 
which  I  (lid  not  lill  now  appreciate,  1  bad  resolved  that  there  should  not  be  a. 
clianiiel  Ibr  cummuuioLiions  lo  me  through  any  Native;  ihercfure,  though  I 
was  aciLiuiis  to  make  progress  in  the  Ilindoostanee  language,  1  woultlnot 
suficr  nij  own  iiioonhlite,  under  whom  I  wasatudjing  it,  to  attend  me  nn  ihe 
loiir ;  and  ihruu^hout  the  fleet  ihcre  was  not,  wiilim  my  knowledge,  a  single 
Kaiive  who  couO  have  tiiouglit  of  addressing  conversattoti  to  nie.    I  believe 


there  wa«  not  an  individual  tn  my  suiicat  all  connected  with,  or  who  gave 
bis  conlideuce  U)  persons  of  tlie  ue'-crii>(ion  alluded  to  by  Maji>r  Daillie,  in 
any  such  manner  as  to  aihuil  uf  their  having  been,  even  unroiiicioutly,  in- 


mental  lo  stich  intrigues.  On  tlie  same  ];ruund  of  prudpitce,  1  was 
cureful  to  Hclcct  an  inilividual '  lo  be  inlrusled  with  (he  charge  of  reading  llie 
peiiiiuiis  I  might  receive,  wb"  needed  the  assistance  of  no  moorisbee  or  oilier 
iVutiie,  on  purpose  to  prevent  the  possibility  ufmiscbieC  from  such  interven- 
tion. The  whole  stiTj  uf  these  intrigues  may,  itieieforc,  be  dismissed,  as 
having  been  Oierestilt  ofasuspicii»i  altogether  louse  and  groundless. 

Lord  Hastings  had  cursorily  mentioned  to  Colonel  BaiQie,  at  Cawn> 
pore,  his  baviog  received  a  letter  from  tbo  Nuwaub,  Saadut  Alee,  through 
a  private  channel ;  meaning  I^dy  Hood.  Tliough  it  was  slated  to  be 
Only  "  a  complimentary  prrfesgion  of  the  satisfeciion  which  the  Virier  bad 
experienced  in  an  op)>ortunity  of  shoning  attention  to  a  lady,  for  n'ham 
lie  thought  me  interested,  (says  his  Lordship,)  I  nevertbeWs  remonstrated 
A'ith  Lady  Hood,  by  letter,  for  having-  forwarded  even  such  a  paper,  in 
breach  of  the  Regulation,  which  requires  all  communications  from 
foreign  princes  to  go  through  the  Residents  at  the  respective  coorts." 
Besides  the  inaigniRcaut  purport  of  the  letter,  of  which  the  Resident  was 
pointedly  informed,  the  spontaneous  and  candid  avowal  of  its  eNistence 
ought  to  have  ftved  Lord  Hastings  from  unworthy  suspicjutis  cuiinecled 
with  it.  3ut  Colonel  BaiUie,  as  if  catching  at  every  straw  to  save  his 
ease  from  sinliiug,  insinuates  that  this  letter  was  one  of  the  secret  trains 
hf  the  grand  plot  against  his  authority ;  inferring  that  Lord  Hastings  sent 
&  secret  reply,  which  upset  the  projected  reform.  The  fact  was,  however, 
Hiat  Lord  Hastings  ^nt  no  reply  ;  that  he  returned  the  note  vntranslated 
and  ui^read,  without  looking  even  at  the  superscription  ;  and,  on  inquiry 
afterwards,  it  fiimed  out  fo  nava  be^n  not  addressed  to  his  Lordship  at 
ALL,  but  a  mere  complimentary  epistle  to  I^dy  Hood  berself  1 

Dismissing  now  entirely  all  these  distortions  of  ^ct  ai)d  ragne  insi- 
nuations, supportetl  by  nq  evidence,  and  which  completely  fail  to  esta- 
blish against  Lord  Hastings  the  shadow  of  a  charge  of  using  dandestine 
^iGces,  or  fiaviuK  Q  wish  even  to  undermine  his  representative;  we 
have  direct  proof,  furnished  by  Colonel  Baillie's  own  statement,  (p.  939,) 
that  the  very  reverse  was  (he  case;  tbe  countenance  aiid  support  giveif 
him  by  Lord  Hastings  having  terri Bed  the  Nuwanb  into  a  retraction 
of  bis  charges  against  him.  This  imbecile  Prince,  after  having  pre- 
ferred these  charges,  was  distracted  with  sppreliensionB  about  their  re- 
sult; not  kirowing  whether  he  would  succeed  in  getting  the  Resident 
*  Ur.  Prlaiep,  author  of  tbe  Wurfc  r^viciif  ed  iu  <)Hr  V»t  KtmlHr< 
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ftmoved,  or  whethar  the  lattor,  b;  his  strong  inttreBtin  the  Council,  the 
friendship  nf  Mr.  Swinton,  Mr.  Adam,  Sec,  together  with  the  favour  pro- 
bably of  the  Gofcrnar-General  himself,  plight  not  have  iuBuence  enough, 
in  revenge  for  the  Nuwauh'e  charges,  to  get  him  removed  from  the  iiiiis- 
nud.  Hie  own  father  was  an  example  of  such  &  revolution  through 
cabals  with  Lord  Wellesley,  and  there  existed  now  also  aa  avowed  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  in  the  persoit  of  his  brother.  Aa  the  Resident's 
interest  with  the  Council  and  Secretaries  was- completely  pr^ooiinant,  the 
Nuwaub  bad  no  hope  of  success  but  through  tlie  tavonr  of  tbe  Governor- 
General.  Should  this  be  thrown  into  tbe  scale  against  him,  he  felt  that 
he  was  utterly  lost.  While  his  mind  was  thus  on  the  rock  of  suspense, 
he  was  risited  by  Agha  Meer,  (alias  Moalum-ood-Dowlah),  a  tool  of  tbe 
Itesident's  moonshee,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  alarm  of  nnt  having  the 
support  of  the  Govern  or- General  (ac^rding  to  Colonel  BaiUio's  owji 
statement)  in  these  words: 

But  whence  ihis  support,  said  bis  Eacellency ;  Lord^ 
siirli  assurance  :  he  ilid  not  appear  pleased  bj  my  coit 
enpressly  my  proposal  for  the  appotnlment  of  Uukeei 
lljillic's  opponent!  to  bcn:inisleri  and  with  regard  t 
rrqiicit  di!iagreeab[e  to  the  llesident]  he  observed,  that ! 
maile  to  Major  Baitlie.  When  I  came  out,  too,  from  ' 
wrved  Major  Baillie,  to  whom  Mr,  Adam  had  been  s] 
and  as  totally  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  pasted  to  i 
W4S  obvious  hewas  displeased,  for  ha  would  not  come  to 
till  Lord  Moira  desired  bim  to  do  so,  when  he  must  have  seen  ray  regret  aod 
confusicin.  1  can  never  look  him  in  the  face ;  far  less  can  I  r^ieat  mc  con- 
tents of  that  horrible  paper. — p.  Si9. 

The  paper  be  alluded  to,  ivas  the  representation  of  grievances  he  ba4 
laid  be&re  Lord  Moira  against  the  Resident,  Cap  any  thing  fpe^  mwe 
plainly,  thai  it  was  tlie  lugh  favour  he  saw  Colonel  BaiJlie  enjoy  wl^i 
tbe  Governor- General  and  his  Secretaries  wbich  terrified  the  Nuwauhinto 
a  recantation  ?  The  effect  was  aided  by  the  Resident's  conGdent  air,  which 
bespoke  victory,  aqd  tbe  coalemptpow  neglect  with  )vhich  he  already 
bef^  t«  treat  the  Ntiwaub,  not  deigning  ey^n  to  hftnd  him  to  hi*  car- 
riage, as  if  a  pfelude  to  tambling  him  from  the  musnud.  Colonel  Sailiie  ' 
admits,  that  Aglia  Meer  (the  tool  of  his  own  moonshee)  took  advantage 
of  tbe  alum  with  ^bich,  from  these  circuimtances,  he  saw  thp  Nuwaub 
everwhalmed  about  the  consequences  of  what  be  had  done,  to  bring 
•bout  a  receuciliatioB  between  them ;  a^d  thq  result  was,  a  retraction  of 
tt>e  Nt)wat)b's  contpjaiptn.  Colonel  Baillie 'a  opn  statement,  thep,  js 
quite  euough  to  pqwe  that  it  was  the  countenance  and  support  afforded 
bim  by  I^rd  Moira,  which  were  taken  advantage  of  by  bu  own  crea- 
ture* to  intimidate  the  imbecile  Vizier  into  silence  and  suhmisuon  under 
his  galling  yoke.  But  a  much  fuller  explanation  of  the  affair  is  given 
(at  p.  099)  in  tbe  anonymous  paper  sent  to  the  Governor- Qceeral, 
(which,  though  anonymous,  is  quite  as  good  an  authority  4s  the  self'in- 
tcrefted  statement  of  Agha  Meer,)  and  also  in  (ho  Governor- Cental's 
minute  before  quoted,  (p,  924.)  , 

I'he  anonypious  writer  gives  the  fullowing  account  of  Colonel  Baillic's 
mode  of  governing  Oude,  after  this  measure  bad  been  effected,  whicji 
tadpd.  in  the  elevation  of  Moatum-ood-Dowlah  to  tbe  statisn  of  Minister. 

First,  ihe  Hesident  cau&es  the  Vizier  to  uadeniand,  tliat  if  he  does  the 

lligbtcst  thing  ceuitary  tu  iut  wisbe;  lie  v'M  hfive  Sliuqti-oud-PuwUl)  ^ised 
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10  the  inusnud  in  bi«  rooni.  Then  he  uys  Ui  Aghs  Meer,  "  Were  you  not 
a  khidmutgar  before  I  niaed  you  to  the  rank  you  now  hold  ?  In  the  event 
of  any  oppoBition  I  will  again  reduce  you  to  your  orighial  itat«."  Then  he 
writes  to  the  Governor-General  that  the  Vizier  is  a  fuol,  and  if  affairs  go  on 
wellil  is  (Hity  through  the  management  of  Agha  Meer,  assisted  bymoon- 
shee,  Ulec  Nuckee,  both  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the  English  Government. 
(He  writes  alio)  That  the  Vizier  is  not  diBi>leasect  at  any  thing  that  passes. 
In  short,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  juggling  and  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks. 

A  Btriking  proof  of  the  state  of  the  subjection  in  which  the  Nawaub 
was  kept,  is  noticed  by  Lord  Hastings.  "  The  expression  of  joy,  (says 
he,)  on  the  part  of  bis  Excellency,  (witnessed  by  Mr,  Ricketts,  Mr. 
Adam,  and  Mr.  Swinton,)  when  he  was  told  that  the  retention  or  di>- 
mtasal  of  Mirza  Hajee,  and  the  other  sona-of  Mim  Jaffier,  depended 
entirely  on  hts  own  pleasure,  sufficiently  manifested  his  acute  sense  of 
impending  thraldom.  Wretched,  inde^,  was  the  subjugation,  when 
he  could  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  remove  one  of  bis  own  houadiold 
servants  I" 

"nus  Mirza  JaEBer  was  ooe  of  Ci^onel  Baillie's  creatures,  wbom  he 
wished  to  saddle  un  the  Nuwaub  as  his  Minister ;  an  arrangeiuent which 
Lord  Hastings  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  uamiDg  for  Minister 
ft  moooshee  who  had  been  the  Rendent's  eoofidential  agent  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  would  hare  been  to  hold  up  the  Vizier  to  all  India,  as 
more  strongly  shackled  than  ever  in  those  trammels  from  which  his 
Lordship  had  professed  his  delermioation  to  liberate  him."  The  fittest 
person  ^r  Minister,  and  the  Nuwaub's  o;vn  choice,  HnkeemMehdee,  the 
adviser  of  his  father,  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Hastings  agreeably  to  the 
advice  of  the  Resident,  who  represented  him  as  an  enemy  of  British 
power.  Thii  also  his  Lordship  thought  a  legitimate  ground  of  objection ; 
but  beyond  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  Nuwaub's  choice.  Colond 
Baillie  then  got  the  appointment  for  Agha  Meer,  who  had  done  him  so 
important  a  service. 

Though  this  man  was  said  to  be  the  Nuwaub's  pencmal  favoarite, 
I»rd'Hastings  states,  that  be  had  never  before  been  [dsced  in  any  high 
situation,  nor  employed  in  the  transaction  of  impwrtant  business.  He 
was  repented  to  b«  of  low  origin,  and  though  alleged  to  be  a  Syyud  by 
descent,  the  fact,  if  proved,  would  not  militate  against  the  euppoeition 
of  bis  having  been  nurtured  among  the  dregs  of  tl^  people.  -"  His  birth, 
however,"  his  Lordship  proceeds,"  would  have  been  of  little  conseqnenoe, 
had  his  personal  qualities  recommended '  him  to  distinction.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  the  case ;  his  figure  was  coarse,  his  manners  un- 
polished, and  his  intellect  generally  estimated  below  mediocrity.  He 
had  not  had  the  opportunities  of  drawing,  either  from  study  or  active 
employment,  any  tolerable  degree  of  information  requiute  in  his  position. 
Of  course,  the  appointment  occasioned  general  surprise,  and  was,  I  be- 
lieve, very  un&vourably  regarded  at  Ludcnow." 

In  a  few  months  after,  Agha  Meer  fell  into  complete  disgrace,  the 
cause  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Vizier's  discovery,  that  he  had  been 
made  through  him  the  dupe  of  the  grossest  artifices,  by  which  his  ival 
iDterestB  were  sacrificed  to  the  vien-s  of  the  Resident.     The  latter  being 

Siite  unable  to  support  his  Minister's  waning  credit,  requested  Lord 
astings  to  show  lum  particular  attention,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to 
poaoesa  much  of  the  Governor- Geaeral's  confidence  and  farour.     £v«a 
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this  extr&neoiu  aid,  which  was  granted  him  by  his  Lordahip,  could  not 
arert  Moatum-ood-DowIah's  coiDplet«  downfall :  be  was  loaded  with  dis- 
grace and  put  in  coDfiuemeat.  Afterwards,  on  die  anival  of  Mr. 
Stnchejr,  a«  Colonel  Baillie's  ^ucceaaor  in  the  Reaideacy  of  Lucknow, 
the  Nuw&ub  entreated  him  not  to  employ  Ulee  Nuclcee  aa  his  moonshee 
at  the  Residency  ;  saying,  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  differ- 
eoces  with  Major  Baillie.  Now  this  man  was  the  link  between  the 
latter  and  Agha  Meer.  The  subsequent  restoration  of  this  Minister  to 
favour,  and  his  long  et^oyment  of  power,  is  now  triumphantly  appealed 
lot^  CoIoDel  Baillie,  asa  proof  that  his  temporary  di^iace  was  the  effect 
of  conspiracy.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Vizier  had  long  entertained  a  real 
regard  for  ^ha  Meer,  but  became  jealous  of  him  from  his  too  close  con- 
nexion with  Ulee  Nuckee  and  the  Residency.  When.'bj  the  removal 
ol  Colonel  Baillie  from  Lucknow,  this  compact  waa  broken  up,  it  is  not 
at  all  3.un»ising  that  the  Vizier  (weak  and  changeable  a*  he  is  by 
Colonel  Baillie  declared  to  be)  restored  his  couSdence  to  his  ancient 
farouTite.  Another  equivocal  circumstance,  now  appealed  to'by  Colonel  ■ 
Baillie  aa  proving  that  the  Vizier  was  not  really  dissatisfied  with  his 
treatment  of  him,  is  a  complimentary  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Vizier,  at  the  time  of  his  remoralfiromlusstation  of  Resident.  This  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  hollow  reconciliation  with  his  father  on  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Minto.  Is  it  surprising  that  these  helpless  Princes 
ibould  have  recourse  to  erery  art  to  secure  the  good-will  of  powerful 
men,  who,  after  returning  to  England,  may  become  the  arbiters  of  their 
fue  ?  The  Nuwaub  is  still  extremely  kind.  Colonel  Baillie  says,  to  his 
friends  in  India ;  and  be  receives  almost  every  year  "  manifestations  of 
gratitude  and  renpect  from  Lucknow."  We  cannot  but  applaud  this 
conrteey  ;  and  think  the  Nuwanb  would  do  well  to  carry  such  policy 
still  futher.  It  would  be  welt  for  him,  if,  either  by  flattery  or  any  other 
means,  he  oould  gain  not  only  the  good-will  uf  Colonel  Baillie,  but  of 
all  his  brother  Directors.  In  that  case  he  might  probably  expect  more 
indulgent  treatment.  But  while  the  present  influeuce  prevails  in  their 
councils,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn,  that  since  Lord  Hastings's 
retirement  from  power,  the  old  system  of  domination  which  he  abolished 
in  Oude  has  been  restored.  This  ia  surely  do  proof  of  its  goodness. 
But  whathis  Lotdsbip  thought  of  it  he  has  expressed  as  follows  :— 

On  accepting,  or  rather  on  insisting  upon  the  provinces  in  question,  (those 
ceded  in  1803,)  as  an  extinction  of  the  annual  money- payment  secured  to  ut, 
it  is  indisputable  that  we  renounced  all  pretension  to  intermeddle  wich  the 
adminittration  of  the  remuiiing  territories  of  Saadut  Alee,  unless  in  cases 
where  the  evident  peril  of  the  common  cause  should  sanctioii  remonstrance. 
This  tine  whs  not  well  underslond  in  practice.  "Hie  supremacy  of  tbe  British 
power  was  ihoiwlit  to  be  relinquished,  if  it  were  not  rendered  visible  in  every 
transaction.  'Ae  nnresentalions  of  the  Tlnwaub  Vizier  against  what  he 
thought  a  breach  of  faith,  and  which  he  attributed  more  to  the  dictatorial 
temper  of  the  Resident  than  to  the  plan  of  Government,  occasioned  perpe- 
tual GODlestation.  The  spirit)!  became  acrimonious  on  both  sides.  State- 
ments from  the  Resident,  naturally  more  fuvourable  to  his  side  thafi  airict 
equity  would  havcborneout,betraj'e(I  Government  into  steps  whence  it  could 
not  recede,  and  which  established  pretensions  never  in  its  cool  contemplation. 
The  matter  had  been  gradually  getting  worteand  worse  till  the  time  of  Major 
Buillie.  lie  adopted  the  system  which  be  found  fashioned  to  his  hand,  and 
from  its  nature  the  dissensions  with  the  Nuwanb  Vizier  cculd  not  but  becoate 
vinilent.    The  Resident,  hadied  by  an  aiilhority  against  which  ictbtance 
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must  be  fruitless,  had  no  terms  to  keep  witli  his  Exceltetjcy  beyond  the 
screening  himself  Trom  living  direct  indecorum  proved  against  him.  A  si- 
mibtr  policy  was  irleumbenC  on  the  Nuwaiib,  so  ihat,  under  the  di^-pla;  of 
every  civility,  and  the  obseTvance  of  every  etiquette,  reciprocal  matevoleoce 
WIS  indiil^ea  by  the  practice  ot'  every  covert  artifice  that  could  be  irritating 
and  olTeasive.  To  sustain  himself  in  this  warfare.  Major  Bailiie  was  under 
the  necessity  of  emhodviDS  round  hb  standard  such  Natives  a«  coitlit,  by  in- 
flitence,  dexterity,  and  ooldness,  best  aid  him  in  rivttting  the  fellers  wliicti  he 
thought  it  aeccs»ary  to  impose  on  the  sovereign  of  the  country.  They  were 
esstnlially  reconiised  depositaries  of  his  power,  and  that  power  was  under- 
stood to  lie  imdistinguishable  from  the  authority  of  the  Governor-Gcnnal. 
Confident  in  this  Irresistible  sumtort,  those  Natives  had  ira  restraint  "    '' 


parade  of  their  iailurDce.  Proaecutiug  ihcir  private  emin  by 
means  of  this  trust,  they  contumeliouslv  disreeaiSed  tlie  Nuwaub  Vixier, 
thwarted  liis  measures  with  impuniiy,and  treated  with  undisguised  contem^ 
the  legitimate  functionvies  emphiycd  by  him.  It  was  impu-sible  ihat  tins 
behaviour,  and  the  abuses  which  accompanied  it,  should  not  oiitn^  the  feel- 
ings of  ihe  Niiwaub  Vizier.  The  ResiJent  could  not  sacri^ce  those  depen- 
dants to  his  Excellency's  indignniion,  wichcitt  giving  up  all  hope  uf  keeping 
together  a  parly.  He  ""as  therefore  constrainwl  to  uphold  them  in  cunfesseS 
Opposition  to  tlieir  sovereign  :  n^y  more,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  their  serrices 
by  extorting  for  them  advantages  from  that  sovereign  ;  and  to  miiititain  bis 
oim  power  m  this  ruinotts  contest,  he  was  (however  im intentionally)  forced 
to  assume,  by  the  identili cation  of  himself  with  the  British  Governnieat,  an 
appearance  of  sway  over  the  Nuwaub  Viiier,  that  carried  with  it  ihe  most 
poiiuant  insalL 

Son  after  1  had  occasion  to  advert  to  our  position  rekiive  to  Saadut  Alee, 
I  bet^me  aware  of  impending  consequences  which  filled  me  with  the  utmott 
alarm:  that  Prince  was  driven  to  actual  desperation;  he  bad  even  onenly 
fleclared  it  iri  full  diW-ir.  The  mischief  had  prereeded  so  fir,  thut  if  we 
Continued  m  asrert  the  principle  advanced  for  us,  there  was  no  avoiding  a  dfr- 
cisire  struggle.  I  saw  ibat  we  vere  on  the  tmnk  of  beine  forced;  to  self- 
delence,  to  possess  ourselves  of  Saadut  Alee's  dominicins  vA  ricbet,  to  pre- 
vent his  throwing  himself  with  all  his  treasures  into  the  hands  of  any  power 
that  would  take  the  field  against  us.  Whatsoever  might  have  been  "the  eii- 
sence  that  impelled  ihe  procedure,  it  would  have  emailed  eternal  stain  on 
the  British  name ;  for  the  case  was  in  no  manner  capable  of  explanation 
sufRcient  to  do  away  the  presumption  of  cnir  havine  forwd  a  quarrel  o — ' " 


iKefenceless,  as  a  colour  for  atrocious  plunder.  Under  the  impression  of  the 
first  information  received  by  me  on  the  subject,  1  had  m^ed  the  Nowanb 
Viner  to  the  enforcement  of  the  ptui  of  reform,  which  it  wan  said  he  had 
Agreed  to  undertake.  His  explanation  of  its  having  been  his  conceptiMi 
that  the  meastire  was  to  be  earned  into  execution  gradually,  as  svccess  abonht 
encourage  its  riiension,  came  to  me  tt  a  moment  when  1  had  olitained  from 
different  unprejudiced  and  unquestionable  authorities,  a  tolerate  notion  of 
the  state  of  society  in  Oiide.  I  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  there  were  not 
to  be  found  there  enough  function aries,  uniting  sufficient  capuity  with  ho. 
iMSty,  to  conduct  the  plan  at  once  on  the  wide  scale  demanded  by  us ;  linee 
il  was  evideot  u  me  that  nothing  but  the  unremitting  vigUanoe  uf  Eur^Ktn 
■superintendence  in  each  of  our  xillahs,  prevented  the  gruasest  oboMa  mtder 
-that  svstem  in  the  Company's  poatest  ions.  Fium  tfaiacunvkiion  ^trangilw 
modiMatkm  expressed  in  my  letter  of  the  35th  March  ISU :  but  I  abouM 
baive  thought  that  I  had  contemplated  the  evil  very  imperfectly;  had  I  aiopfiei 
there.  I  meditated  «  more  radical  assuagement  of  the  Vizier's  uleerated 
mind,  the  nature  of  which  I  explained  to  my  colleagues  in  CuutKil,  namely, 
the  defining  the  duties  of  the  Resident,  in  such  a  manner  as  shouU  ptedudc 
the  atlectaiion  of  control,  so  inevitably  irritating  to  that  Prince. 
'     The  policy  n-hich  appeared  to  ine,  rorommaided  no  less  by  <3vr  eonycnitDC* 
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than  17  our  gbdd  ftaih,  wds  to  bbMrre  strictlv  die  true  and  obvious  spirit  of 
Mir  en^sgemcnts  with  the  mvcreign  of  Ouoe,  by  jeavini;  him  %  free  agent 
ill  ihe  inteTiul  ^ovemment  of  bis  own  dominionB,  interfering  with  that  ad- 
vice which  to  him  must  be  injunction  only  in  oases  where  the  real  imi>ortanci: 
of  uur  rmilual  interests  required  it  By  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  I 
obtained  from  Rcfaiit-ood-Dowkh,  hi  an  hour  of  exigency,  >n  assistance  fur 
the  Company  which  never  could  have  beeri  jirocufiS  diiritig  the  miserable 
'bickerings  iif  former  management.— pp.  987 — V89. 

At  to  the  manner  iowliich  thia  was  accomplistied,  we  shall  now  quote 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Iub  Lordship's  '  Summary  of  his  Adminisira- 
tioD,'  (p.  9,)  nbicli  occasioned  the  voluminous  production  before  us. 
Having  now  examined  the  evidence  so  fully,  it  is  full  time  to  come  to  a 
decision  qo  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  the  correctness  or  incorrectoess 
.of  the  said  passa;^.     It  is  tlierefOTe  here  submitted  verbatim: — 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  some  British  officers  came  to  me  from  the  Nuwauh 
Vizier,  SaaiJiit  Alee,  sovereisn  of  Oude,  brineing  to  me  a  representation  of  the 
pxinful  atiil  degrailing  thralUum  in  which,  through  gradual,  and  pruliablv  un- 
mtcnded,  encroachnicnts  on  his  freedom,  he  was  held,  incorwisteritly  with  the 
Spirit  of  Ihe  treilies  between  the  two  statp<i.  Ihe  system  from  which  he 
prayed  to  be  relieved,  appeared  tii  me  no  less  repugnant  to  policy  than  to 
equity  On  my  profcising  a  disposition  to  correct  so  ohjectionable  a  course, 
thes^  officers,  who  had  been  long  In  the  Nuwaub  Viiier's  service,  assured  me 


that  any  nersuasion  of  my  having  such  an  inteniiun,  would  canse  Sadut  Aire 
to  throw  nimself  cpon  me  vrith  unbounded  con6dence,  and  to  ofTer  fi^m  his 
immense  hoard  the  ailvancfeof  any  sum  !  could  want  for  the  enterprise  against 
Nepaul.  Ihe  gratitude  with  which  such  a  reply  would  be  felt  was protessed. 
But  while  I  was  on  my  passage  np  the  river,  (tiyt  his  Lordship,]  Sadut  Alee 
anenpectedly  died.  I  found,  however,  that  what  had  been  previously  agitated 
by  him,-  was  perfectly  understood  by  his  successor ;  so  thrtt  tlie  laiter  txitm 
fbrward  with  a  tpnn'aneovt  oSw  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  which  I  declined,  as  a 
trisBct'sn  or  tribute,  on  his  accession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Oude,  hut  ac 
Cepted  as  a  loan  to  the  Ilononrable  Company.  Eight  lacs  were  afterwanis 
added  tn  this  sum ;  «o  ihat  the  interest  of  rhe  whole,  at  six  per  cent,,  mttht 

3 at}  the  allowance  to  different  branches  of  the  Fliiwaub  Vizier's  family ,Tor 
lieh  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  hid  been  pled^d,  and  the 
payment  of  which,  without  vesatioiis  retardments,  was  seciired  by  the  i^pro- 
^iiltion  of  ihe  Interest  Bo  the  specific  pbrpose.  The  sum  thus  obtained,  was 
thrown  into  thegeneral  treasury,  whence  1  linked  to  draw  such  portions  of  it 
as  the  ilcmands  of  the  approaching  service  mif^ht  require.  My  surprise  is 
not  to  be  expressed  when. I  was  shoitly  afler  iiirorhied  fnim  Calcutta,  that  It 
had  been  deemed  espeditnt  to  employ  fifty-four  lacs  of  flie  sum  ohlnineil  hy 
iiie,  in  discharging  an  eight  per  cent,  loan ;  tfiat  the  remainder  wis  indiSpeA- 
sahle  for  current  pu'poses ;  and  that  it  was  hoped  '  I  should  be'4blfe  t6  pro- 
cure from  Ae  nuwaub  Visibt  »  further  aid  for  the  Clyecla  of  thD  Irar.' 
Lnckity,  I  was  upon  such  frttnk  terms  with  the  Nuwaub  Vjiier,  as  that  I  could 
explain  fairly  my  circumstances.  Be  agreed  to  furnish  another  crore  j  Si> 
that  the  lionourenle  Company  was  accommodated  ivitLi  above  two  niilliotis 
and  a  half  stcrliug,  on  my  simplr  receipt. 

On  this  successful  financial  measure,  hinged,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
fortune  of  the  war  then  approaching  to  a  dangerous  crisis,  through 
which  it  was  conducted  to  a  most  triumphsmt  termination.  Lord  Has- 
tings's enemies  would,  therefore,  g»in  a  great  point  if  thoy  could  roh 
him  of  the  merit  of  having  effected  these  loans.  In  contradiction- to  his 
statements.  Colonel  Baillie  asserts,  (p.  lD24,)  that — 

"  Any  underataiiding  between  the  la,te  Viiier  and  the  present  sovereign 
of  Oude  on  pecuniary,  or  other  subjects,  connected  with  th*  British  Qo- 
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venunent,  u  not  only  utterly  uDfitiindedia  &ct,  but  abaoliitely  incoDusteot 
with  the  total  eatraagement  that  had  Babaiated  between  them  for  yean  ; 
the  secoDd  son  (Shums-ood-DowIah)  being  the  declared  faronrite  and 
coDHtant  minister  of  Saadut  Aiee,  and  the  elder  excluded  from  the  coort 
fill  the  hour  of  his  father's  demise.  Lastly ,  that  the  present  sorereigh  of 
Oude,  N  fv  from  making  a  tpontaneout  offer  of  a  crore  of  rupeea,  or 
any  sum  of  money  to  Lord  Motra,  was  indnced  hy  my  earnest  entrea^, 
at  the  express  dvsire  of  his  Lordship,  to  offer  with  reluctance  his  first  loan 
of  a  crore  of  rupees,  in  tenns  tlist  were  any  thing  but  gracious,  as  the 
words  of  his  letter  demonsti&te.  So  true  and  so  striking  a  picture  of  that 
first  pecuniary  transaction  is  given  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  in  my 
letter  of  the  I9th  of  October  1814,  to  a  member  of  the  Government  in 
CalcDtta,  now  my  colteague  in  this  court,  [Mr.  Edmonstone,]  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  ^ve  an  extract  from  that  letter  among  the  docu- 
ments aj^nded  to  this  statement." 

We  shall  here  quote  the  letter  referred  to,  whicb  Coloiwl  BuUie  has 
published  ;  thus  bringing  forward  tumtelf  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf: 

Shall  I  tell  you  (he  says  to  Mr.  Edmooitone)  any  thing  of  my  trip  to 
Cawn'pore,  to  meet  lbs  Goverrtnr-General  T  I  had  better  not,  I  believe,  for 
I  have  nothing  veiy  pleasant  to  communicate.  I  was  desired  to  propose  to 
the  Nuwsub,  that  his  Excellency  should  propose  to  hocA  Moira  to  make  a 
voluntary  lean  to  the  Company  of  a  crore  of  rupees  :  his  Excelleacy  did  so 
accordingly,  and  his  proposal  was  gradously  received.  To  rcconcfle  a  pro- 
posal like  this  with  my  original  disinterestedness,*  wasaneffbrtofdiplomatic 
effrontery,  you  must  admit;  but  mark  the  sequel,  and  admire.  His  Excel 
lency  has  proposed,  in  return,  that  Lord  Moira  should  pro|ioM  to  his  Ex- 
cellency tn  put  a  stop  to  the  lystem  of  reform;  that  b,  Uukeem  Mehdee 
Alee  Knan  nas  drawn  up  a  long  string  of  cxlraordinary  propositions, (the 
above  being  one  of  them,  of  course,)  which  he  induced  ihe  poor  Nuwaub  to 
give  in  witnout  underataoding  them  himself,  or  informing  me  of  their 
nature,  and  afterwards  to  support  it,  I  am  told,  with  an  offer  of  the  crore  of 
rupees  as  a  ph  instead  of  a  Imu,  at  a  secrad  conference  with  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral,  iadirtctfy  and  im^ularly  obtained,  from  which  the  Itesideut  was 
excluded,  and  at  which  the  poor  Nuwaub  forsot  the  speech  that  was  prepared 
for  bim,  and  made  all  the  partiei  ashamed  of  tliemMlves.  (p.  lOsr.) 

In  another  letter  which  Colonel  BallUe  has  puUiihed,  nrtdrnnrj  by 
him  to  C.  M.  Ricketts,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Government,  dated  10th  of 
Jmuiaiy,  1815,  he  says: 

You  toM  me,  I  also  remember,  and  so  did  Swinton  and  Adam,  that  at  a 
coofetence  from  which  I  was  absent,  his  Excellency  had  offered  the  first  crore 
asa  DIPT  intteadofai-otN,  and  aintuciMoreas  might  be  wanted,  (p.  1032.) 

Colonel  BaiUie  best  knows  how  he  can  reconcile  .these  things  vrith  his  ~ 
assertion,  (p.  1024,)  "  that  the  sovereign  of  Oude  never  made  a  spon- 
taneous o&r  of  acrore  of  rupees,  or  any  turn  of  money  to  Lord  Moira"! 

His  Lordship's  remark,  that  what  had  been  provinonally  agitated 
with  the  late  Saadut  Alee,  "  was  perfectly  understood  by  his  successor," 
appears  to  mean  nothing  more  than  this :  that  the  present  Nuwaub,  on 
his  accessionj  entered  fully  into  the  feelings  which  had  actuated  his 
father ;  and  was  equally  willing  to  make  any  pecuniary  sscnfice  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Governor- General's  protection  against  the  encroachments  of 
(he  ReMdent  or  his  authority.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  CobuMl 
BaiHie's  own  letter.  Just  quoted,  independently  of  the  many  collateral 
*Tbii,  wc  ibould  tuppoM,  ^crt  to  Ihc  rcfuul  oftbe  ptisbcnsk. 
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evideneea  elsewhere  devel^ed.  It,  may.  Indeed,  be  inferred,  that  tbe 
7ouag  Nuwaub's  original  oner  of  tbe  peishcush  was  inad6  wiib  a  view  to 
secure  ibe  Brituh  sanction  lo  his  title  against  the  pretensioas  of  his 
brother,  Sbiuiu-ood-Dowlah,  as  the  former  practices  of  our  Government 
might  have  led  bim  to  suppose  that  our  frieadsbip  and  good  iatth  were 
to  be  secured  by  such  sordid  motives.  But  Lord  Hastiogg  is  in  no  man- 
ner accountable  for  tbe  impressions  that  may  have  been  leit  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  predecessors.  He  did  nothiag  to  confirm  them,  but  rather 
tbe  reverse.  A  present  of  a  million  and  upwards  was  magnanioiously 
refiised.  It  was  intimated  to  the  Nuwaub,  that  he  would  confer  a  very 
acceptable  service  if  he  would  offer  tbe  money  as  a  loan.  He  did  so 
without  auy  difficolty,  and  would  have  granted  it  with  the  same  ease 
as  a  free  gift,  which  was  a  spoDtBoeous  offer  of  his  own.  Lord  Hastiogs's 
colleagues  at  Calcutta  having  dissipated  this  sum,  or  its  equivalent,  on 
other  abjcM:tB,  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Nuwaub  for  a  second 

Eiuniary  supply.  Koowiog  that  his  former  aid  was  not  exhausted,  and 
1^;  persuaded  by  his  advisers  that  the  British  Government  were  making 
the  public  exigencies  a  pretence  for  stripping  him  of  his  treasure,  while 
they  were  not  really  in  want  of  money,  be  had  considerable  reluctance 
to  comply  with  their  request,  and  first  offered  half  the  amount  asked, 
namely,  fifty  lacs.  Lord  Ha^ngs  declined  acceptinsof  this  sum,  as 
being  inadequate  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  instructed  the  Resident  how  to 
remove  the  Nuwaub's  su^ticioos,  which  rested  on  very  plausible  grounds. 
Beudes  his  knowledge  that  they  bad  not  already  expended  the  crore 
advanced  by  him  only  a  few  months  before, — tbe  professed  object  for  tbe 
present  demand,  the  necesdty  of  raising  more  troops,  did  not  accord  well 
with  a  previous  occurrence  which  deserves  mention.  The  Nuwaub  had, 
out  of  friendship,  oS'ered  to  raise  some  battalions  at  his  own  expense,  to 
serve*in  the  Nepaul  war,  which  the  Governor- General  declined,  on  the  ' 
ground  that  the  ui^ncy  of  the  case  did  not  require  them.  Consequently, 
as  observed  in  the  official  document,  (p.  10.34,)  we  appeared  to  him  to  bo 
blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath ;  for,  it  is  said,  "  we  decline 
the  offer  of  his  troops,  because  the  urgency  of  the  case  did  not  require  it, 
but  we  solicit  pecuniary  aid,  because  a  necessity  has  occurred  for  raising 
troops."  To  remove  effectually  the  doubts  justly  caused  by  these  equi- 
voci^  appearances,  the  Resident  was  directed  to  explain  fully  to  the  Nu- 
waub our  actual  difficulties,  and  to  impress  strongly  on  his  mind  tbe 
important  service  he  would  perform  to  tbe  British  Government  by  a 
pecuniary  advance  at  this  critical  juncture  ;  that,  in  fact,  tbe  military 
expenses  were  now  so  burdensome,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  seek  for 
extraordinary  resources  to  meet  tbem ;  that  though  our  resources  were 
sufficient  to  meet  tbe  charges  of  the  Goorkah  war,  had  we  to  attend  to 
that  aloue,  our  expenses  at  present  were  equal  to  those  of  a  double  war ; 
and  a  necessity  arose  of  placing  the  Madias  and  Bombay  armies  on  a 
war-establishment,  for  the  protection  of  that  side  of  India ;  that  the 
charge  alone  of  the  troops  employed  against  the  Goorkahs,  amounted  to 
Iweoty-Gve  lacs  of  rupees  per  mouth ;  and  the  times  were,  ia  truth, 
most  critical.  According  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  ^dmonstone,  nearly  three 
crores,  in  addition  to  the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  war-ex truordinaries  up  lo  April  I81G,  (about  a  year  from  that  date.) 
Unless,  therefore,  they  should  succeed  in  getting  another  crore  from  the 
Vizier,  fifty  lacs  from  the  Begum,  and  fifty  Iocs  from  the  monied  men 
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about  Lucknow,  "  we  should  be  in  a  d^lorable  state."  When  the  Nn- 
waub  was  thus  satisGed  that  there  actually  eicisted  an  urgent  necessity 
for  the  money,  and  that  it  veas  do  hollow  pretence,  as  he  had  been  led  to 
apprehend,  (p.  1033,)  to  strip  him  of  bis  wealth,  he  agreed  to  the  loan. 
WeBeeDOinettaceuseJ,iiovagae  warning  of  the  danger  of  ourdispteasure, 
which,  in  case  nf  refusal,  would  be  suspended  over  hiB  head.  The  argU' 
mcnts  addressed  to  him  were  such  as  one  friend  would  use  to  another  in 
soliciting  a  similar  favour.  Lord  Hastings  was,  therefore,  in  our  opinion, 
fully  justified  in  speaking  of  the  loans  as  "Spontaneous"  (quoad  the  first,) 
and  "roluntar^,'  (quoad  the  second,)  to  distioguish  these  amicable 
transactions  from  the  former  proceedings  iu  Oude  of  a  very  different 
character,  such  as  were  the  concessions  extorted  by  Lord  Wellesley. 

We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  Colonel  Biiillie 
proposes  to  deprive  Lord  Hastings  of  the  merit  of  raising  this  most  sea- 
sonable pecuniary  supply.  He  cannot  surely  claim  it  entirely  for  him- 
self, merely  because  he  was  the  instrument  used  for  carrying  on  the 
negotiation.  So  iarfrombeing  the  author  of  this  prosperous  measure,  hotb 
his  public  and  his  private  letters,  before  quoted,  show  that  he  entered 
into  it  with  great  reluctance.  The  first  crore  was  granted  not  all  in  con- 
sequence of  his  diplomatic  e1o(]ilencc,  but  evidently  in  return  for  the 
kindness  and  protection  experienced  by  the  Nuwaub.  An  esprcssion 
in  Colonel  BailUe's  letter  (p.  1037,)  shows  that  he  then  ftlt  that  a  nmi- 
lar  motive,  the  desire  of  securing  the  friendship  of  his  Lordship,  would 
be  by  far  the  strongest  inducement  for  the  Nuwauh  to  grunt  another 
crore.  On  this  very  ground  he  recommended  a  letter  to  bim  from  the 
Gofemor- General  direct,  appealing  to  his  friendship,  for  a  larger  suppiy 
as  the  means  of  sbrmounling  all  our  difficulties,  saying,  ■■  A  letter  of  this 
kind,  I  am  certain,  would  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  his  Bxc«Itency 
than  any  representation  on  my  part  without  such  introduction  of  the 
subject."  He  immediately  adds  the  reason ;  "  It  would  show  his  Ex- 
cellency at  once,  that  the  obligation  he  has  the  means  of  conferring  is  to 
be  conferred  on  the  GoVernijr- General."  Colonel  Balllie's  negotiation 
had  been  completely  stopped  in  its  progress,  till  Lord  Hastings  thus 
stepped  in  with  his  personal  influence  to  he\^  him  to  its  conclusion.  Then 
the  object  was  accomplished  at  once.  At  this  time,  Mr,  Secretary 
Ricketts  says,  (p.  1037,)  "  The  financiers  below  were  sounding  the 
alarm-bell  moat  dolefully,  and  which  he  feared  would  not  bt  stopped 
withotit  the  prospect  of  borrowing  the  two  crores  and  a  half  to  meet  the 
current  and  ensuing  years'  extraordinaries," 

These  "  financiers  below,"  (Mr.  Edmonstone  and  his  colleagues,)  who 
had  disupated  the  funds  prepared  by  Lord  Hastings  to  meet  the  coming 
tempest,  and  who  were  then  also  magoifj'ing  the  real  dangers  of  his 
situation  hy  their  loud  alarms,  should  not  now  grudge  him  the  honour 
of  having  supplied  their  deficiencies,  and  by  carrying  on  in  spile  of  their 
fears,  brought  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the  storm  with  safety  and 
triumph.  But,  as  envy  follon-e  merit  like  its  shadow,  the  world  can 
hardly  mistake  the  motives  of  those  who  have  concocted  and  sent  forth 
from  the  India  House  this  huge  mass  uf  papers,  in  the  vain  hope  of  cloud- 
ing his  fair  fame.  The  few  who  can  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  reading 
them,  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  chaise  whaterer  against  his 
Lordship  but  a  collection  of  vngue  surmises  and  mean  suspicions  of  pos- 
sible turpitude,  supported  by  leasoning  (if  it  deserves  the  name)  equally 
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discreditable  to  the  head  and  the  heart  from  which  it  issued.  Same  atlow- 
Mices  may,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  spitefbl  recrimioation  of  a  little 
Oriental  dictator,  curbed  by  Lord  Hastings  in  hia  proud  career.  But  this 
excusewillDOtextend  to  that  portion  of  tbe  Directors,  under  whoseauspices 
thisnauBeovs&rraEo  of  Rcandal  has  bech  nshered  into  the  world.  As  the 
public,  boweve'r,  unm  inability  to  jildge  of  transactions  so  remote  and 
intricate,  will  be  apt  to  iihagine  there  must  be  somethlaa;  in  charges  so 
long  treasured  up  and  pertinaciously  maintained,  Lord  Hastings  certainly 
owes  it  to  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  decisive  ordeal  of  public  dtscossion;  and,  should  another  six  day's  war 
at  the  India  House  ensue,  we  are  convinced  that  liis  Lordship's  character 
will  come  forth  the  brighter,  like  pure  gold  seven  times  tried  in  the  fire. 


THK    SPIRIT   OF  THE   TEAR, 

Come,  thou  spirit  of  the  year. 
Come,  into  my  enger  ear 
Pour  the  secret  of  thy  change : 
Tell  me  why  thou  lov'si  lo  range 
O'er  the  fragrant  meads  of  spring, 
Where,  in  many  n  mazy  ring, 
Pairies  dance  Ine  live-long  night 
'Neadt  the  horned  Goddess'  liehl ; 
While  the  dusky  streams  run  by 
Conscious  of  their  rerelry; 
And  the  cowslips  raise  tfieii  head 
From  their  dewy  moon-light  bed, 
Wjth  the  primrose  pale,  to  hear 
Titan  la's  tripping  footsteps  near. 
While,  perchance,  somp  musing  ban). 
Stretched  along  the  velret  iward. 
By  some  lulling  river's  sound, 
SeM  the  impish  people  bound. 
And  iheir  liny  music  hears 
Creep,  like  dreann,  into  his  ears. 

Then  thy  servanl-sun  displays. 
Painted  bright  with  summer  rays. 
Longer  glimpses  of  thy  train 
Sweeping  through  heav'n's  azure  plain. 
Soon  as  thai  showman  of  the  world 
Cote  the  pictured  spring  has  furled, 
To  I'elight  thy  eyes  anew 
When  nou  hast  looked  thy  treasures  through. 
Why  dost  thou  from  thy  sultry  bower 
Drive  (ar  away  the  cooling  shower,  ~ 
And  the  vapour,  and  the  cbud, 
And  the  tempest  roaring  loud? 
And  hold  converse,  in  their  Head, 
With  burning  days,  that  widely-spread 
Langour  slow,  and  pale  disease. 
And  discontent,  whom  nought  can  please? 
Tell  roe,  too,  nbet  make  they  there> 
In  thy  chambers  warm  in  air, 
The  crooked  lightning,  and  the  sound 
Of  ihutuler  muttering  loud  around  ( 
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Aud  the  sultry  dropi  that  fall 
Through  the  storing  distended  pall, 
When  those  guestspf  thine  retire, 
Wrapped  in  daritncH,  noise,  and  file  T 

Then,  how  is  it  ihou  dost  Iot^ 
The  nut-brown  field  and  crumpled  grove, 

And  the  golden  ridgea,  where. 
With  elated  Bacchic  air. 
Autumn  sitleth  among  sheaves, 
Crown'd  with  a  wreath  of  fallen  leaves  ? 
Now  do  thy  eyes  delight  to  dwell 
On  the  wild  liesperian  dell, 
Where  Andaiuiian  damsels  slg^. 
Or  the  loose  fandango  ply, 
WTien  the  jovial  vintage  houra 
Call  them  from  their  jealous  bowera? 
Or,  on  this  our  northern  strand. 
Dost  thou  love  to  take  thy  stand. 
When  mom  th'  eastern  heights  doUi  scale 
In  her  eloud-embtoidered  veil  ? 
Or  with  misty  sandals  treads 
Mountains  huge,  or  sparkled  meads; 
While  Night  hiilei  her  Afiic  sktn 
Deep  the  dusky  woods  within? 
Or  to  roam  the  dewy  vale 
Specked  with  wild  flowers  few  and  paJe, 
Ajid  Willi  many  a  fallen  leaf 
Stript  of  all  its  beauty  brief, 
While  dawn  views  the  fretted  bed 
Where  the  fairy  Ffosl  his  head 
Laid,  in  close  embrace  with  Night, 
Slurtiberine  'nealh  the  starry  light  ? 
■  All  I  why  does  this  cold  antic  come 
From  his  polar  halls,  to  roam, 
With  the  snow  and  bitter  breeie. 
O'er  our  lempeiate  fields  and  seas  ? 

Certes,  Time !  the  mind  doih  feei 
A  cooling  of  its  summer  zeal, 
As  thy  stealthy  feet  draw  near 
The  Alpine  legions  of  the  year, 
Hiat  rear  their  stormy  heights  between 
Autumn's  golden,  mellow  scene. 
And  the  buds  and  blossoms  gay. 
And  the  trembling  vocal  spray. 
And  the  fluttering  amorous  wing. 
That  around  the  meeds  of  spring 
Life,  and  love,  and  beauty  fling  I 

Changing  spirit,  com'st  thou  now 
Enprt  with  squadrons  liihl  of  snow, 
.    And  tempest  fierce,  and  beating  rain, 
To  drench  the  earth,  and  loss  the  main  ? 
Well  I  thy  brow  again  will  clear, 
ProLeus-spirit  of  the  year  I 
And  thou  again  with  Spring  wilt  ride. 
And  lead  young  Lore  tny  Heed  betide. 
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Tbe  institntion  of  chivalry  is  geoerally  beiiered  to  hare  exertiHl  a 
ray  powerful  and  beneficial  inflaence  on  the  maanera  of  Europe.  Poeta 
and  romaDCe-wiiten  apeak  in  enthuaiastic  terma  of  ita  pomp  and  cour- 
teij.  The  public  paaairel;  imbibe  iheir  lenUmenta,  and  repeat  their 
admiratioD ;  and  thua  chivalry  is  become  STnonymoua  with  every  ttun); 
gallant  and  heroic.  It  ia  aeldom  that  aoy  person  give*  himaelf  the  trou- 
ble to  examine  the  fouodatiOD  of  tbeae  feelioga,  for  notions  they  can 
icarceify  be  denominated,  or  at  all  thinks  it  voith  his  while  to  suspect 
that  he  may  poaaibly  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  grow  delusion.  Grave 
and  aoite  minda,  capable  of  discriminating  and  aeiciog  the  truth,  have 
hitherto  occajHed  tbenuelvea  but  ^Mringly  with  chivalry  ;  while  such  as, 
through  deference  to  pi^Milar  prgndice,  would  willingly  promote  error, 
have  not  been  -wandng. 

Writen  who  affect  to  speak  .philosophically  of  the  matter,  endeavour  to 
trace  back  several  important  impTovemenla  in  modern  mannera  to  the 
fiHintain  of  chivalry ;  as,  for  example,  the  superior  delicacy  with  which 
they  &iKiy  that  woraen  are  treated  in  the  present  age.  It  is  difficolt  exactly 
to  discorer  the  motives  of  men  ;  and,  tWefbre,  we  shall  not  presume  to 
ny  poeitivdy  that  all  such  deductions  are  the  obpring  of  a  pasaon  for 
•ingulaiity.  But  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  very  persons  who 
io  ingeniously  derive  our  respect  for  women  from  the  inluence  of  cbi- 
valry,  are  the  fiiat  and  most  eager  to  show  titat  even  knightly  devotion  to 
the  MX  was  surpassed,  before  chivalry  was  thought  of,  by  the  savages  of 
Oennany  and  the  North.  The  excuse  we  make  for  the  oversight  of  these 
writeis,  ia  the  extieme  rapidity  with  which  their  notions  flow  from  their 
imagiiialiona  into  the  press,  beibre  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  dived 
down  to  the  UDdefstaitdiiM;,  or  been  examined  by  the  judgment.  The 
same  apology  mnet  serve  for  their  &lae  ideas  of  the  virtues  of  chiratric 
timea,  which  they  *u{^ose  to  have  been  lofty  and  exemplary,  fiill  of 
amenity,  and  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  virtues  of  paganisni.  But 
irhat«ver  indulgence  we  may  extend  to  their  weakness,  the  veneration 
which  every  man  ought  to  feel  for  truth  compels  us  to  expose  the  errors 
and  absurdities  it  engeuders.  In  doing  this,  it  is  our  wish  to  be  impartial 
and  juat.  We  have  no  particular  pique  against  chivalry,  nor  its  advo- 
cates ;  but,  on  the  ciuitrary,  a  secret  |»edilection  for  its  dazzling  magnifi- 
cence, derived  from  our  early  aequutitaace  with  the  poets  who  describe  it. 

It  ia  easy,  however,  to  be  convinced  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  from 

Ctry  a  correct  [Hcture  of  chivalry.  Poeta  never  conceive  themselves 
nd  to  describe  the  whole  of  aoy  thing.  They  teiie  upon  the  ttrilung, 
the  fanciful,  the  agreeable,  the  picturesque,  and  leave  the  rest  to  history. 
As  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas  of  chivalry  had  been  taken  from  poetry 
and  romance,  a  histwy  of  ita  Migin,  nature,  and  progress,  was  wantii^; 
and  Mr.  Mills's  aUempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  was  extremely  praise- 
worthy. We  wish  we  could  say  he  had  succeeded.  Bat,  if  our  concep- 
tiona  of  what  history  should  be,  are  any  thing  better  than  mere  vulgar 
prqudicas,  Mr.  Mills's  account  of  chivalry  ia  not  history,  but  a  mass  of 
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ill-digeated  notioiu  and  facts,  tending  to  convey  to  the  public  a  &l(e  idea 
of  his  subject.  He  appears  to  have  undertaken  his  taslc  with  &  kind  of 
childish  eathuBiasin,  excited,  apparently,  by  the  perusal  of  the  old  ro- 
mances, of  some  fetv  of  them,  at  least ;  and  to  liave  executed  it  hastily, 
and  iherefors  ill.  His  defective  arrangemeot,  bis  taatcJogy,  liis  contnt- 
dictions,  may  consequently  be  the  effect  of  hurry  and  negligence ;  but  big 
weak  reasoning,  his  unmeaning  reOectioiis,  bis  abstird  compaiiions,  cao 
have  proceeded  from  nothing  but  sheer  incapacity. 

It  is  the  mis&rtoae  of  mediocnty  to  be  always  Mming  at  effect,  and 
never  to  produce  it.  And  the  TeaaoD  is  obvious.  We  are  neror  stnick 
by  a  multiplicity  of  little  efforts,  which  agitate  without  renoviag  a  diffi~ 
culty ;  but  when  a  great  author  pours  out  his  encigies  upon  a  sn^ect,  all 
iippedintents  appear  to  vanish  before  hiui,  and  we  are  moved  and  asto- 
nished by  the  exertions  of  his  power. 

Now.  mediocrity  is  the  very  charactarislic  of  Ur.  MilU*s  wiidngSi  of 
Biseh  of  thsm,  at  Least,  as  we  have  seep.  We  fiud  him  perpetuaily. 
'  hazarding  paTado.\ical  assertions,  indulging  very  tof^  notions  of  bis  own: 
stiperiority,  and  treating  the  most  respectable  writers  with  tUadain.  He 
miglit  have  the  taUee  turned  upon  hjin,  if  it  were  worth  while.  His' 
style,  both  of  reasjning  and  compoiilion,  affords  ample  room  for  reprisals. 
But  let  ibia  paas ;  for  the  preseqt,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to. 
his  picture  of  chivalry.  And  here  we  ought  perhaps  to  remark,  that  we 
by  no  meaas  intend  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  his  faults,  as  diat  would 
hie  somewhat  long  and  difficult,  but  onljr  of  a  Eair  of  the  most  glaring 
and  palpable. 

.  like  a  skilful  rhetorician,  Mr.  Mills  recapitulatss,  ai  the  end  of  his 
k/tok,  what  he  considers  tlie  good  points  of  cbivali?  ;  and,  in  order  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  bright  side  of  the  inHtiUtion,  we  shall 
hogin  at  the  eod,  and  copy  a  very  wonderful  passage  &>t  the  dcdeptatioii 
of  ow  naders : — 

Ttie  palTHtrcAu^  lytltm  ofmamuri,  ftbapcd  and  saactiDned  by  CbrtslialHIy/ 
formcti  ilie  bbric  of  chH^alnr ;  and  romance,  with  its  niany-coloured  Intel,, 
^ve  it  light  and  beai)ty.  lite  early  iigcs  of  Europe  s''^  mmxiii  >k  ali  Ite. 
DuUiKii  aiui  vigqiir  a/' yoyii ;  iniag^natiuR  frcbhsned  and  brightened  every, 
pleasure;  the  world  was  a  virion,  and  life  a  dream.  TIir  coiiiinun  and  pdl-. . 
ji'aLle  value  of  an  object  was  never  looVcil  at,  Imt  every  tiling  vas  viewed  in, 
ibt  ronncxion  with  fancy  and  scnlinicni.  Prudence  and  calculaluia  were  ttot 
suffered  to  rlicck  nobic  aipirations;  army  after  army  trnvtrsed  countries,  and 
crosMxl  the  sea  to  the  IColy  Land,  reckless  of  pain  or  danger :  duties  were  not' 
cautiously  regarded  with  a  view  lo  limit  the  perfbnuSBceul'  them ;  for'nury' 
principJewssnot  only  practised  witliieal,  but  the  saiMS  fervid  wish  to  do  we(t> 
lent  it  new  obligations.  From  these  t'eelings  proceed*^  vU  tlie  graceful  re- 
hnetiieni^,  all  the  runiance.of  chifatry  :  kiughtWjd  ii^ell'  Uecamc  a  plcflge. 
I'ur  virtue ;  and,  as  iiita  the  praiul  and  biftj/  i'liaeinulum  i;f  a  true  cavplitr  m- 
Ihine  liiiit  could  cnltr,  he  did  not  hcsiiatc  tu  coiin<le  in  iKc  word  fit  hU  brother, 
of  chivaln',  on  his  pledging  his  honour  lo  the  petfomiaiice  of  any  panicuJai' 
aciion.— if,  34. 

The  highest  possHile  degree  of  virtue  was  reouired  of  akntght lie 

was  not  only  to  be  virtiiouB.  Luc  without  rcproacli.  In  displayiiig  his  love  ot- 
justice,  be  Jisplayed  his  chivalHc  skill. — 1.  lifi,  150. 

If  the  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  pay  attention  to  the  phrases  put  in- 
italics,  there  will  be  no  occasion  in  the  world  for  remarks.  We  only 
request  him  to  compare  tc^ether  the  passages  we  shall  select  from  our- 
hUlerian;  he  wiH  tiien  perceive  with  what  tlegree  of  ability  Mr.  Mills 
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wiittt  bistoiy,  tboug^  he  should  find  it  iropouibl*  to  extract  from  him 
any  correct  ide»  of  chivalry.  The  following  is  hi*  mode  of  defendiog 
knighthood  from  the  attacks  of  il«  contemporaries,  who  witneK^  its 


A  censure  on  such  matters  (the  lumiry,  coxcombry,  and  cowardice  of  ilie 
knighta)  comes  wi*  little  propriety  from  moiiks,  who,  according  to  Cliaiiccr, 
vere  wont  to  tie  tlieir  ieadt  (perad venture,  he  mcJoeth  hoadt)  under  tbeir 
chin  wiib  a  true  lover's  kiiol. — ii.  3W. 

Tlie  pertoaal  imlulscnct  of  llie  kiiislits  viat  not  l^e  laxttry  of  the  rloulfr,-— 
idle,  gross,  and  Mtllisfi, — but  itiyas  the  iiigbandrichjoviality  of  ardent  souls.. 
They  were  boon  or  g'lod  conipaniona  in  the  lull,  as  well  as  in  the  battle- 
field. I/thtir  polalu'iis  iine  drq>,  tlicy  surely  were  net  dult;  for  tlic  wine-' 
cup  was  crowned  and  ijusft'cd  to  the  hoiionr  ot  beauty ;  &c. — ii.  3S0. 

Our  historian  ouf^it  to  have  been  cantiotu  of  touching  th«  monlai ;  &i, 
as  part  of  the  church,  they  vere  the  objecU  which  chivalry  was  chiefly 
ipctituted  to  {Htttect.  If  they  were  idle,  groa«,  and  sellish,  (and  we  fear 
it  ia  too  true  that  they  were,)  then  Mr.  MiHa's  most  valorous  knights  wore 
little  bettef  than  Mupid  ma^tiffi,  defending,  with  vaat  coil  and  bloodahctd,. 
iuDumeraUe  dens  of  debauchery.  Moreover,  it  was  to  the  luxury  of  tlu>^ 
cioictev  that  the  knight  vwy  frequently  retired  from  his  jovial  potati<mt 
and  lady-love ;  conceiving,  perhaps,  that  the  refectory  of  an.  aUwy  wu 
ail  good  to  the  fiill  as  the  hall  of  a  barooiat  ca«tle.  The  historian  of- 
cbivalry,  in  truth,  ia  not  a  very  cunning  advocate ;  for,  in  tha  midst  of  ^ 
vbat  he  meant  to  lie  paiiegync,  lie  sometimes  incautiously  suAera  a  word 
or  twu  to  creep  in,  which  greatly  detract  from  the  effect  oif  hi»  Hoqueoce.  i 
For  example,  in  his  eulo^  on  (he  jovial  drinking-bouts  of  chivalry,-  he 
passes  from  the  praises  of  knighthood  to  that  of  wioe,  observing  that, 
much  of  a  knight's  courtesy  and  "  chivalrii:  generosity  "  arose  sometimes 
from  the  richness  of  his  potations  ;  and  that  it  was  "  at  the  festivals  of 
cavaliers  all  the  noble  feelings  of  chivalry  were  displayed.  /■  tkota- 
lu»rs  Of  dilalatioji  of  the  haart,  no  appeai  wcu  made  in  vain  lo  the- 
principUt  of  knighthood."  No  doubt;  men  have  been  pot-valiant  in' 
all  agee.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Mills  did  not  indulge  himself  with  "  a 
cup  of  rich  Gascon  tviue"  before  he  begftn  to  speak  of  the  two  unlucky 
monks,  against  whbih  he  is  wroth  for  haying  recorded  the  "  luxury  and, 
enxconibry  "  of  the  knights  ;  it  might  have  nfollified  his  resentment.  But,, 
at  any  rate,  he  should  not  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  believing  that 
FieiTs  of  Blois  and  John  of  Salisbury  played  at  chess,  especially  ai  lie 
can  kimw  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  He  shall,  however,  have  hia 
way ;  and  let  it,  therefiire,  be  henceforth  believed,  upon  the  autbori^  of 
Charlea  Mills,  Esq,,  author,  iec  ,  that  the  knights  of  chivalry  amused 
themselves  (vlth  cliess,  tablen,  or  tbe  dance,  after  dinner;  "while the. 
woilhy  uioiiks,  Pierre  of  Blois,  and  Jnhn  of  Salisbury,  having  no  such 
delights  in  their  refectory,  tvtfe  compelUd  to  continue  iheir  carousals." 
— ii.  362. 

A  great  critic  observes,  that  it  is  very  important  to  be  aware  of  the 
folse  logic  of  authors,  as  Uiey  very  often  leap,  under  the  appearance  of - 
ayllogistical  accuracy,  to  the  most  absurd  conclusions ;  and  certainly  he 
might  have  largely  illu«trated  his  proposition  from  the  *  History  of 
Chivalry.'  Let  the  render  take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Mills's 
logic:  "  A  character  of  mildness  mast  have  been  formed  wherever  the 
prinuples  of  cbivalij  were  acknowledged'    A  great  object  «f  the  Or^er 
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was  i^otection ;  and  therefore  a  kind  and  gentle  regard  to  the  afflictioM 
and  mi*ftfKuae«  of  otheri  tempered  tbeGerceBew  of  die  warnor."  (ii.  357.) 
Now  a  more  childidi  piece  of  sophiett;  than  this  ia  not  anj  whwe  to  be 
found.  The  principles  of  chivalry  were  acknotoledged,  accwdiog  to 
hit  own  account,  duiiog  nianj  centuries  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  Europe:  in  Fiance,  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Spain. 
Yet  he  infonna  ua,  that  "  Germany  waa  not  much  wftened  by  ita  im- 
[ffesuona ;  and  in  Italy  the  tnttemen  of  prirate  war  admitted  hwt  few  of 
ita  graces."  (it.  p.  346.)  But  to  confine  ounelyes  to  his  reasoning.  From 
thia  it  would  appear,  that  whatever  the  object  of  an  order  or  inadttttion 
may  be,  that  it  will  not  fail  to  attain.  Thus,  the  object  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  was  to  teach  humility  and  universal  beneroleoce  ;  aitd,  rAere- 
fore,  that  priesthood  has  always  despised  wealth  and  discountenanced 
violenc«i  It  was  the  object  of  govemmenta  to  protect  men  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fniit  of  their  enterprise  and  industry ;  and,  therefore,  tbey 
hate  never  at  any  time  degenerated  into  tymtinies.  Thisishia  reaaoung. 
He  again  goes  on  as  follows :  "  tn  many  points  chivalry  was  only  a  copy 
of  the  GhrJBtian  religion  ;  and  as  that  religion  is  divitu,  and  admirably, 
adapted  to  intprove  our  moral  nature,  so  the  same  merit  cannot  in  fair- 
ness be  denied  to  any  of  its  forms  and  modificatianB."  (iL  357.)  "  lite 
nligion  of  the  knight  was  generally  the  religion  of  the  time  <."  (i.  146.) 
"  The  Christianity  of  the  time  was  not  the  pure  light  of  the  Goapd,  for 
it  breathed  war  and  homicide  7 1 "  (ii.  p.  357.) 

As  we  are  now  on  the  snl^ect,  we  will  add  a  few  more  paasagea  in 
illtntratiott  of  the  religion  of  a  kni^t: 

The  religion  of  the  knight  was  gencrallv  the  religion  of  the  time;  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  to  see  religious  rcformera  start  from  the  hands  of  sn 
unlettered  soldiery,  wfaosa  swordsTiad  been  consecraied  by  the  church.  The 
warriur  said  many  oroons  every  day ;  besides  a  DOctHme  of  the  Psalin', 
tnatitn  of  our  lady,  of  the  Holy  Gha«t,  and  of  the  crass,  and  also  the  dirigi. 
...  No  wanior  would  fight  without  uerelhf  breathing  a  prayer  to  God  or  a 
favourite  saint. — i.  p.  IM. 

The  knight  visitnl  sacred  places,  and  adopted  all  the  supentitions,  whether 
mild  or  terrible,  and  the  full  spirit  of  inlolerant  fierceness  of  his  time.  Hie 
defence  of  the  church  formed  part  of  his  obligation.  .  ^  .  Theknight  knew 
nooiher  argument  than  the  sword  to  gainsay  the  infidel,  and  he' was  ready 
at  all  times  to  "  thrust  it  into  the  belly  of  an  heretic  as  far  as  it  would  go." 
Tliiswas  the  feeling  in  all  chivalric  times— i.  p.  14B. 

I  can  only  state  as  an  bisiorical  fad,  without  attempting  to  apologise  for 
ita  Dudness  and  impiety,  that  at  a  tournament  held  at  Vailadolid  in  the  year 
1498,  the  king  ofCastile  was  accompanied  by  twclreknighls,whopersooated 
the  twelve  apostles. — i.  p.  S6fi. 

Christianity,  with  ila  sanctities  and  humanities,  gave  a  form  and  character 
to  chivaliy.  He  who  waa  invested  with  the  military  belt  was  no  longer  the 
mere  ioldier  of  ambition  and  rapine,  but  he  was  taught  to  couch  bis  lance 
for  objects  ofdefence  and  protection,  rstber  ikan  for  mose  uf  hostility.  He 
was  the  friend  of  the  distressed,  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  all  who  suf- 
fered from  tyranny  and  opprcasiun.  The  doctrine  of  Christian  benevtdence, 
that  all  who  name  the  name  ofChrist  are  brothers,  gave  beauty  and  grace  to 
the  |»inci]>leBorfrateToitf,  which  were  the  Gothic  inheritance  of  kn^its, 
and  thcrelbre  the  wars  ut  the  middle  ages  were  distinguished  for  ibeir  hu- 
manities. .  .  .  All  the  courtesies  of  pKvate  life  were  communicated  to 
strangers;  and  genileness  of  manners,  and  readiness  of  service,- expanded 
from  a  private  mslinclion  into  a  universal  character. — iL  p.  343. 
.When  bis  (the  knight's)  imagination  was  influenced  by  duvalry  and  love, 
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be  fergDt  hn  t6%aiy,  and  u'td  that  pandisc  was  only  the  liabiution  or  dirty 
moaks,  priests,  «aA  hermits  \  and  tliat,  for  his  part,  he  preferred  Ihc  thouglits 
a(  guiuz  to  the  devil ;  and  in  his  fiery  kingdom,  he  was  sure  of  the  society  of 
kings,  knights,  squires,  minstrels,  aud  Jugglers,  and,  above  all  the  rest,  the 
mistress  of  his  heui't.— i.  p.  151. 

To  this  moiutroua  maa«  of  cODtrodictions,  we  shall  add  one  patsag* 
from  an  <  Eaaajr  on  Chivaliy/  by  SLr  Walter  Scott : 

The  knt^t,  whose  profession  was  war,  being  solemnly  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gospel  of  peace,  regarded  infidels  and  heretics  of  every  description 
as  the  eoemies  whom,  as  God's  own  soldier,  he  was  called  upon  to  attack 
andalaj  wherever  be  could  meetwith  ihem,  without  demanding  or  waitine- 
forao}' Other  caitseof  quarrel  than  the  difference  of  religion.  TOie  duties  oT 
morality  were  indeed  (ornially  imposed  on  him  by  the  oath  of  his  order,  as 
well  as  that  of  defending  the  church,  and  extirpating  heresy  anrf- misbelief. 
But,  to  all  ages,  it  has  been  nsual. for  men  tocoropound  with  tJieir  consciences 
for  breaches  of  the  moral  code  of  religion,  by  a  double  proportion  of  Kal  for 
its  abstract  doctrines.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  course  might  be  pursued  on 
system;  for  the  church  allowed  an  exploit  done  on  the  infidels  as  a  merit 
which  mitfht  obliterate  the  guilt  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  genius 
alike  of  the  ^  and  of  the  order  tended  to  render  the  zeal  of  the  prolessors 
cf  chivalry  fierce,  burning,  and  intolerant. 

If  this  be  not  sufficient,  the  reader  may  consult  the  testimonies  adduced 
by  St.  Palaye,  in  the  notes  to  bia  fifth  '  Memoir  on  Chivalry.'  Mr.  Milla 
diuagenuously  asserts,  that  that  learned  and  excellent  writer  founded  on 
one  nng^  passage  bis  condemnation  of  chivalric  manners :  '  >  Saiole  Palaye 
baa  founded  his  condemoatiou  of  chivalry  upon  the  remark  of  Pierre  da 
Blois,"  &c.  (ii.  p.  348.)  -But  this  aasertion  is  so  entirely  false,  that  we 
think  eren  the  hiatorian  of  chivalry  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  it, 
had  he  reSected  on  what  he  was  saying.  Pierre  de  Blois  is  the  first 
authority  which  St.  Palaye  adduces  in  confirmation  of  hia  text ;  but  he 
goes  on  crowding  citation  upon  citation,  till  he  trembles  for  the  patienca 
of  the  reader.  He  indeed  commences  his  notes  on  this  portion  of  his' 
work,  with  obeerring :  "  Nous  mulliplieroni  tea  citations  A  Vinfini  si 
Doua  voulioua  lapporter  tous  lea  temoignages  de  nos  anciens  auteurs  qui 
peignent  la  ciievaierie  des  couleiiri  lei  plus  odieuses."  And  after  having 
carefully  examined  aH  these  teatimoniee,  and  cited  as  many  as  he  thought 
would  be  read,  he  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  knights  of 
chivalry  "paid  but  small  regard  either  to  religion  or  the  state.  They 
had  made  a  vow  to  defend,  maintain,  and  enalt  both ; '  they  had  been 
honoured  by  the  church  with  the  title  of  viscount,  &c.,  yet  never  ceased 
to  abuse  their  authority,  to  the  prejudice  even  of  tboae  who  had  placed 
themselrea  under  ibeir  protection.  Under  the  name  of  pairons  they 
were  teal  oppressors,  seizing  upon  the  property  of  those  very  ecclesiastics 
for  whose  defence  they  pretended  to  wear  arms."  "  ' 

If  Mr.  Mills  ha<any  peuetration,  he  will  abandon  as  hopeless  the  de- 
fence of  the  religion  and  mildness  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  knighta; 
and,  indeed,  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have  thought  as  much  himself; 
for,  at  page  124  of  his  first  volume,  he  observes :  "  The  knight,  however; 
cared  but  little  for  the  caufe  or  neceisity  of  bis  doing  battle,  so  that  he 
could  display  hii  valour." 

Having  paid  all  due  respect  to  this  exposition  of  the  knight's  creedi  we 
will  now,  to  adopt  an  elegant  phraseof  Mr.  Mills, do  onrdetoir  to  another 
feature  of  chivalry,  and  expound  to  our  readers  the  mystery  of  facfy-fove, 

Orinrfo/  Herald,  Val.  7.  2  G  ,  >  [  ^. 
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For  tbU  purpOM  wb  diall  Mlect  ft  few  paMagea  from  tb«  '  HtHorf  of 
Chivaliy,'  iiiBerting,  occasionally,  a  seotence  fram  Sir  Walter  Soott ;  bimI 
if  Mr.  Milla's  opininnt  should  sometimra  appear  a  tittle  contradktorj,  we 
mugt  request  that  the  reader  will  set  it  down  to  the  account  of  hia  exceed- 
ingly short  memory.  We  will  begin  with  our  histoiian't  account  of_the 
extent  of  love'a  dominions  in  chiralric  timet : — 

irVenu!,  in  the  Greek  mythulogr,  was  called  the  universal  cause,  [if  the 
was,  indeed,]  her  empire  seems  not  to  have  been  len  extemive  in  aityt  of 
knighllwod.  .  .  .  Im  ideas  of  God  and  love  were  always  blended  iu  tbe 
heart  of  tbe  true  kaigbt ;  and  to  be  loving  was  as  necessary  aa  lo  be  devout. 
—i.  195. 

We  need  not  eKpI|ua  to  our  readers  the  nature  qf  Venus's  empire  io 
Greece.  . 

A  aoldier  of  chivalry  would  |o  to  battle,  proud  of  the  title,  a  puniiinnt  of 
love,  and  in  the  contests  of  chivalric  skill,  which,  like  the  battles  of  Hem^^ 
heroes,  gave  brilliancy  and  splendour  to  war,  a  knight  chal1en{jed  another  t» 
joust  with  a  lance  for  love  of  the  ladies,  and  he  commanded  himself  lo  the 
mistress  of  his  heart  for  protection  and  assistance.  In  his  mind  woman  wiS 
a  being  of  mystic  power  j  in  the  forests  of  Germany  her  voice  had  bewi  lis- 
tened to  like  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  wochIs,  [we  wonder  what  spirit  be  Can 
mean,]  melodious,  solemn,  and  oracubr ;  and  when  cliivalry  was  formed 
Into  a  system,  the  same  idea  of  sometbitig  si ipernatural  I y  powerful  in  bet 
character,  threw  a  shadowy  and  Fprious  inicnst  over  softer  feelings,  add  she 
Was  revered  as  well  as  loved.  White  this  devotediieas  of  !oul  to  vroman't 
(^rms  appeared  in  his  ^iierat  intercourse  with  the  sei,  in  a  demeanmir  of 
homage,  in  a  grave  and  stalely  poliienefi,  bis  lady-love  he  regarded  with  re- 
ligious constancy.  Fickleness  would  have  been  a  species  oT  im]Metjr;  for 
she  was  not  a  toy  tint  he  played  with,  but  a  divinity  whom  he  worshipped. 
This  adoration  of^her  sustained  him  through  all  the  perils  that  lay  before  bit 
reaching  his  heart's  Je^ire  g  and  loyalty,  (a  word  that  baa  lost  its  pristine  and 
noble  meaning,)  was  the  choicest  quality  in  the  character  of  tbe  preux  cheva- 
lier.—Jfi//f,  vol.  i.  p.  20:t. 

While  the  metaphysical  students  and  pleaders  iii  the  courts  of  love  pro- 
fessed to  aspire  but  to  the  lip  or  hand  of  iheir  ladies, they  privately  in- 
dulged themselves  in  loves  which  had  very  little  either  of  delicacy  nr  senii- 
neHt.— Kr  Winter  Scott. 

The  true  knight,  he  whose  mind  was  formed  in  the  best  mould  of  chivaInC 
principles,  was  a  mtre  perfect  personification  of  love  than  poets  and  ny- 
mancecvbave  ever  dreamed.  The  fair  object  of  his  passion  was  truly  and 
em{ihatica1lir  the  mistress  ofhiaheait.  She  leigncd  there  wiib  absolute  ri»- 
tninioD.    Hit  love.waa 

"  All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance."— 3fi/ft,  vol.  1.  p.  158. 

And  woman,  though  sull  worshipped  wiih  enthiuiatm,  as  in  the  Germaa 
furests,  did  not  continue  to  be,  (in  all  cases  at  least,)  the  sanie  pure  object  of 
worship.  I'lie  marriage-fie  cea«ed  to  be  -respectinl ;  and  oa  the  yeuthful 
knights  had  seldom  the  means  or  inclination  to  encumber  themselves  with 
wives  and  families,  their  lady-love  was  often  cboseii  among  the  married  ladiea 
of  the  court.— Sir  W.  Scoii. 

The  knights,  though  couneous  to  the  highest  polish  of  reflnemeiit,  v 


rUid  and  InBeiible  censors If  any  lady  «f  nHhiJnmt  took  preeedrace 

or  a  dame  o/"  b^AX  virtue,  (tultird  aiid  iright,   they  all  mineku  together, 
then,}  a  cavalier  would  tdvatice  and  revene  Ok  order,  Jtc. . . .  I&re,  tbereferc. 


a  dame  cf  bright  virtue,  (tultird  aiid  iright,   they  ell  mineku  together, 
■  otonl  guide  of 
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chivalty  vindicated  its  purity,  and  showed  iiaelf  h  the  otonl  giiide  (rf*  the 
worid,  fcc—JUiOi,  vo).  I.  p.  39i. 
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TJk  PlatcHtie  rafinemenUam]  subtleties  of  amoroiu  passion  whirli  tbty- 
professed,  were  aontetimes  compatible  with  very  coarse  anil  cross  debauclierv. 
-Sir  W.  Scoll.  t-  J  6 

It  is  un(|U(sLioiiablc  that  the  luve  of  the  knif^ht  wasnot  the  mere  im[iiiise 

of  passion,  but  that  ihe  feeling  was  raised  and  refined  by  respect.  Now iliis 

piirity  of  love  must  have  lieen  followed  hy  a  corresponding  correctness  of 
moralt. — Millt,  vol.  i.  p.  S39. 

The  vows  of  celibacy  introduced  profligate  among  the  Catholic  clergy,  as 
t)ie  hieh-fiown  and  overstnuned  Platonium  of  the  professors  of  chival^  b- 
a  the  increase  oriicenseand  debauchery. — Sir  W.  Scott, 


.  '"e  P' 
Cbivalric  love  hod,  indeed,  its  absurdities  as  well  as  its  impieties. — lb.  to], 

anil  the  confessicn  ofher  perfect  virtue,  whicli  this  feeling  implied,  made  him 
preserre  his  own  faith  pure  and  without  a  stain.  Love  w&s  as  marked  afeature 
in  the  chiviilric  character  as  valour;  and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time,  he  who 
understood  how  to  Ueaka  lance;  and  did  tiot  uixleratand  how  to  win  a  lady, 
was  but  half  a  man.  He  fought  to  gain  her  smiles;  for  love  in  brave  Bltd 
gentle  knights,  kindled  aspirations  for  high  desert  and  honour, — lb.  voL  i. 
p.  801. 

Agreement  in  religious  opinions  was  as  necessary  as  Svmjiathy  of  souls,  in 
the  loves  of  chivalry;  and  many  a  story  is  related  of  a  Knight  reposing  ins 
lady's  chamber,  where,  instead  of  adoring  the  divinity  of  the  jilace,  he  assailed 
her  [ta.stclc'S  rogue  1]  with  a  fierce  invective  against  herreligious  creed.  On 
such  occasion.',  he  forgot  even  his  courtesy,  and  shamed  his  knighthood  by 
calling  ler  a  heathen  hound. — Ifr.  vol.  i.  p.  ?ao. 

'  llie  love's  ofehivalric  limes  must  ollen  have  been  shaded  with  gloom;  and 
so  couvubed  was  the  state  of  Europe,  to  ditlaat  viere  ill  parti  often  thromt 
from  roe  A  ofAer,  that  the  course  of  true  love  seldom  ran  smoothly,  be — ft. 
vijl.  i,  p.  Si». 

Having  amassed  so  many  proofs  t^our  knights'  shaste  and  chivalrous 
Inves,  and  of  the  admirable  tact  and  sagacity  of  their  historian,  we  shsll 
also  make  free  to  select  from  the  same  storehouse  of  contradictiotu  a  few 
passage!  deecriptire  of  the  ladies  of  chivalry.  The  young  people  o£. 
those  ^ays  were  fretjuentlj  brought  together  in  a  way  which  Mr.  Mill» 
•ball  specify  :-^ 

'  It  often  happened,  that  the  circumstances  of  life  carried  a  young  cavalier 
to  a  baronial  ca;tl^  where  he  (bund  mnrt  peril  in  tAc  daughter'*  fair  hoki  than 
in  ihe  frwmaiKg  Imltlantnl*  ofkerfatJur.—i.  SS3, 

The  reader  will  henceforward  bear  in  mind  that  a  young  lady's  eyes  nrfl 
more  dangerone  than  mere  brick  and  mortar ;  &r  we  will  do  Mr.  Milla 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  in  the  above  passage  he  meant  the  battlements 
of  a  castle,  and  not,  as  he  has  expressed  it,  of  a  man.  But  let  us  get 
rid  flf  the  "  battlemenla,"  and  come  at  once  to  the  ladies  : — 

I  think  lli»t  our  imaginations  do  not  altogether  deceive  us  in  painting  the 
days  ofchivalryas  days  of  feminine  virtue. — i.  V30. 

Sainte  Palaye  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  among  modem  writers;  and  dw 
romancers,*  poets,  and  historians,  contemporary  with  chivalry,  assert  the 

'Mr.  Mills  has  lonie  very  amui'mg  passage!  on  the  subject  of  romance,  same- 
times  payiuit  dEference  to  iti  teslimoiiy.atothFrB  appearioKto  indul^a  autpkian 
or  it,    W«  subjoin  a  few  ipecimns ; 

"  "ne  romances  et  chivalry  are  aouther  source  of  ialonoatioii."  "  *" 
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T«y  rererae  of  that  which  Mr.  Milts'e  imaginatkni  h«»  pftmted.  _  Th* 
eagernesa  of  chivalric  damea  to  attend  the  siclc-bedB  of  atraoger-knigbtB, 
very  frequently  produced  the  con«equences  that  might  naturally  hare  been 
expected.  It  was  to  a  visit  paid  by  the  Princess  Blsuncheflour  to  the 
wounded  bed  of  Roulsnd  Riis,  that  the  renowned  Sir  Trittrem  owed  fais 
birth.     And  Sir  Walter  ScoU  obgiirves,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  :— 

No  doubt  Buch  intervieiTS  were  frojuentiy  attended  with  the  consequences 
which  follow  in  the  text.  Indeed,  according  to  later  minstrels,  ItaU  U  T^'ute, 
the  son  ofour  hero,  Sir  Triatrem,  becomes  the  father  of  Sir  Marrktbe  Bxile, 
through  a  similar  complaisant  visit  from  ihe  lovely  Princess  Martha,  niece  ot 
a  certain  King  Irion. 

The  danger  of  these  interviewfi  was  increased  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
dames  of  chivalry,  wliich  our  hlGtorian  himself  deposes  to: — 

Tlie  mental  education  of  women  of  those  dajj's  was  not  of  a  very  high 
polish.  To  npeat  the  prayers  of  the  church,  to  sing  the  tvief  jiiece  of  poetry 
called  the  lay,  or  the  longer  roroaunt,  w«:e  dM  only  tasks  on  the  inlclled.— 
i.  183. 

To  their  ignorance  were  also  added  an  Amazonian  fierceness  and  nuin- 
niihness,  altt^tber  unlovely  : — 

'  Two  ladies  decided  sotne  fierce  dispute  by  Ihe  sword.  Each  summoned  in 
her  aid  a  band  of  cavaliers ;  and  the  stoutest  laneea  of  Normandy  felt  lio  loss 
nf  dignity  in  being  comraandcil  by  a  woman.  The  Lady  Elaisa  and  the  I^y 
Isabella  rode  through  their  respective  raaks  with  the  address  of  experienced 
leaders,  and  their  contest,  like  that  of  nations,  was  only  terminated  by  bum* 
ing  and  plundering  each  other's  states, — i.  935. 

Someumei  they  (the  ladies)  wielded  the  flaming  brand  themselves;  and 
the  second  crusade,  m  particular,  was  distinguished  ny  a  troop  of  ladies  hai^ 
neased  in  armour  of  price,  and  mounted  on  goodly  steeds, — i.  S35. 

A  high-spirited  damsel  would,  in  private,  divest  herself  of  her  rube,  prd 
round  her  a  belt,  and  drawing  its  sword  from  the  scabbard,  fight  with  the  air 
till  she  was  wearied. — i.  %3*.  . 

Nevertheless,  the  knights  were  thoroughly  of  opinion  that  all  tbia 
virility  was  no  safeguard  against  voluptuousness.  Love  was  sure,  they 
tbougbt,  to  pve  way  at  length  : — 


Mmaneeofritert  were  to  ihe  middle  agn  of  Europe  what  the  aneient  poeta  were 
to  Greece,— the  psintcn  of  the  manaen  of  tlitir  times."— MOt,  JPrtfut,  p.  lU. 
,  "  Were  we  to  jodEe  of  Ibe  nianDrn  of  an  age  by  its  liteisry  tewaiBa,  we 
ibould  conclude  tbat  oiir  BDceston  but  ill  ubserved  the  laws  of  decency  and  dc< 
corum," — SI.  Paia/t,  vol.  it.  p.  65 

"  The  ramancM,  or  poems  loDger  than  the  mloitreU'  or  troubadoor  lay,  were 
alia  raithful  miDiiten  ofchivalry.' — Mtto,  vol.  1,  p.  173. 

"  The  romance' writen  were  satiriiti,  but  they  bad  more  huBour  thsK  na- 
lignily.  Everyone  oftbem  [hai  be  read  them  iill  ?]intnNlucei  a  magical  teat  of 
remiaine  virtue,  a  driukiD{;-cup,  a  mantle,  or  a  girdle.  This  li  haimleu  -,  and 
tfaeir  eeneral  ccniure  of  women  ii  without  point;  for  they  were,  for  the  mact 
part,  men  of  profli^te  bBtnts.and  Judged  the  other  tea  by  the  standard  oTIbeir 
own  iiot%"—MUU,  vol,  i.  p.  231. 

■  "  The  romanceor  Tlrante  the  White,  praiieil  by  Ccrvantet  ai  a  faithful  pictora 
of  tbe  knlgbti  anil  ladiei  of  his  age,  leemi  to  have  beta  written  in  an  artual 
brothel,  and,  contrasled  with  plhen,  may  lead  ui  to  suipact  that  Urir  parity  is 
that  of  romance,  id  prufliKacy  tbat  of  reality."— Sir  IfaUtr  SeUt. 

"  Indeed,  ihe  erou  license  which  wai  prsctiied  durinr  the  middle  aces,  nay 
be  well  eitimated  by  the  vulgar  aud  obccene  language  that  wat  cartendv  used 
in  talei  and  Bctioni  eddresiedto  the  young  and  notde  M  both  texei." — iSir  t^Mtr 
ScbU. 

"Still  the  general  tcndcQcy  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Ibe  chivalric  ages 
wu  to  improve  the  manncn  of  the  tijues."j^.Wttr,  toL  il.  p.  172. 
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He  (the  knight)  believed  that  both  God  and  lo*e  hftteJ  hard  and  hypocriti- 
cal hearts,  h  a  bolder  ilrain  of  irrtnertnce  he  thought  that  both  God  aad 
lore  could  be  toflentd  Iw  pri/f^,  and  that  he  who  served  both  with  fidelity, 
woidd  secure  to  himself  napiHtiess  in  ttita  life,  and  tbe  joys  of  Paradise  here- 
after,—i.  ill. 

Id  one  pauage  we  ai«  told,  that  chivalry  triamphed  over  all  prec«ding 
tgtiemt  of  opinions,  bycreatiog  a  more  pure  lore  than  hkd  ever  been 
before  known ; 

The  triumph  ofdthalrv  over  all  preceding  lyitcnii  ii/'D^Mioiu  was  complete, 
when  imagination  refined  the  fierceness  of  passion  into  generous  and  gentle 
■flection,— 4  refinement  so  perfect  and  beautiful,  that  suDMqiient  liniei,  witli 
all  their  vaunted  improveroeiits  in  letters  and  civilization,  are  obliged  lo  revert 
their  eyes  to  the  by-gone  days  of  the  shield  and  the  lance,  for  the  tiunt 
pleaiing  and  graceful  pKUrni  of  lad^-hve. — ii.  p.  345. 

And  then  the  honest  historian  nys,  in  the  same  page,  that  the  pro- 
fession  of  knighthood  bad  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter : 

All  the  religious  devotion  ofa  cavalier  to  woman  existed  in  his  mind,  indc- 
pendently  of,  or  superadded  to,  his  oath  of  knightood. — ii.  345. 

Were  we  to  mark  every  trifling,  silly,  or  contradictory  passage  in  this 
'  Histoty,'  we  should  write  an  article  an  long  as  the  bodi  itself.  What 
we  have  written  may  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
ability  and  taste  of  its  author.  That  Mr.  Mills  has  been  at  much  pains 
to  collect  raaterials  for  his  work,  and  that  his  work  contains  considerable 
ioforiDation,  we  have  no  wish  to  deny.  What  we  contend  is,  that  he 
wants  the  ability  to  write  history  ;  and  has  not  the  uiodcety  to  rest  ■atis' 
fied  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  careful  compiler,  which,  when  he  shall 
be  impartial,  he  may  deserve  to  obtain.  He  ought,  however,  to  be  aware 
that  it  is  not  for  pereoos  of  his  stamp  to  sit  in  judgment  on  celebrated 
wiitecs ;  and  that  when  he  passes  from  the  province  of  the  compiler  into 
that  of  the  critic,  hij  notioDB  are,  if  possible,  more  likely  to  be  confused 
and  unimportant,  than  when  he  only  [resumes  to  philosophize  on  his- 
torical arguments.  The  remarks  he  has  hazarded  on  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
St,  Falaye,  Ducange,  and  others,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  mugfi 
the  critical  spirit  of  his  readers,  which,  for  bis  sake,  bad  much  better  be 
wffeied  to  slumber  while  the  '  History  of  Chivalry'  is  in  hand.  His 
harsh  criticism  of  St  Palay e  is  peculiarly  unpardonable,  as  it  is  from  him 
that  he  has  borrowed  by  far  the  best  portions  of  his  book ;  sometimes 
merely  tranalUing  his  words  ;  sometimes  abridging  thran ;  and  at  olhere, 
diluting  his  phrases  into  a  thin  paraphrase  ;  but  almost  always  without 
ackoowledgment.  What  he  saya  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbniy,  is  far 
more  absurd  than  the  foppery  it  ivas  meant  to  ridicule.  In  short, 
wherever  he  is  other  than  a  mere  compiler,  be  is  ludicrous  and  imper- 
tinent. If  our  notice  of  his  work  is  aevae,  we  trust  it  will  be  found  to 
be  just ;  at  all  events,  we  have  been  careful  not  to  say  half  so  mw^  as 
the  nature  of  the  work  appeared  to  warrant,  that  we  might  practise 
the  moderation,  the  want  of  which  we  were  disposed  to  condemn  in 
Mr.  Mills. 
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BVBNIKG   POAYBR  AT  A   GIRLS     SCHOOL.' 
Hy  Mrl,_Htman$. 

Hi'SH  I  'tis  a  holy  hourl — the  quiet  room 
Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  ^hecU 

A  faint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 

And  the  sirici  stillnen,  down  on  briglit  young  heads, 

With  all  their  cliutering  locks,  untouched  by  care, 

And  bow'd,  as  llovera  are  bowM  with  night,  in  prayer. 

Gaie  on,  'tia  lovely !  Childhood's  lip  and  cheek 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought  t 

Gaze,  yel  what  seest  thou  in  those  fkir  and  meek 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  lor  ninshine  wrought  ? 

Thou  seesi  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky. 

What  death  must  fashion  for  etertiily ! 

O  joyous  creatures  1  thai  will  sink  to  rest 
lightly,  when  thoie  pure  orisons  are  done; 

As  bird*  with  slumber's  honey-d£w  opppress'd. 
Midst  the  dim-folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun ; 


Utough  fresh  within  your  hreast  ih'  untroubled  spring* 
Of  nope  make  melody  wheree'er  ye  tread. 

And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  ipirita  visitiiig  but  youth,  be  spread  ; 

Yet,  m  those  flule4ike  Toices,  mingling  low. 

Is  woman's  tenderness — liow  soon  her  woe  I 

Her  lot  ii  on  you ! — silent  tears  to  weep. 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  sufferii^'s  hour. 

And  sunless  riches,  from  affection's  deep. 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds, — a  wasted  shower! 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 
.  And  to  bewail  that  woi^ip — therefore  pray  I 

Umt  lot  is  on  vou ' — lo  be  found  untired. 
Watching  the  slam  out  of  the  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  biow  inspired, 
Aud  a  true  heart  of  hope,  thouj^h  hope  be  vun  I 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay ; 

And,  oh  I  to  1ot«  through  all  things — iheiefbre  pray ! 

Artd  take  the  tluiu^t  of  this  calm  Tesper'time, 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime. 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight  I 

Earth  will  forsake — Oh !  happy  to  have  given 

Til'  unbroken  heart's  liist  fragrance  unto  heaven  \ 

'  From  Ackermann's '  Forget  me  Not,'  for  1826. 
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Closely  connected  viU)  dirination  wu  tbe  umTenally  prevalent 
opinion  of  apiritual  ageacj,  and  of  pneterhuman  powers  conceded  to  in- 
dividuals. Not  onlj  Kaf  and  Mazeaderauu  were  the  popular  theatres 
of  this  display,  but  every  nation,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  possessed 
■to  peculiar  region  of  terror.  And,  by  a  common  consent,  theae  ejected 
usurpers  of  the  human  frame  were,  by  pharmaceu tries  and  exorcising 
authority,  consigned  to  tho  Red  Sea.  The  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
host  in  its  waters,  could  hardly  have  been  the  origin  of  this  tradition  ; 
for,  it  is  too  raguely  mentioned  in  profane  writers  to  authorize  us  to  ad- 
duce it  as  'the  cause.  Faber's  opinion,  in  liis  *  Pi^an  Idolatry,'  toI.  iii. 
p.  350,  351,  seems  tbe  most  correct,  and  the  least  liable  to  objection, 
which  deducee  it  from  the  four  Chaldean  annedota  or  dogons,  who  suc- 
cessively emen^  from  it,  and  returned  to  it:  it  was  also  the  place  of 
refuge  of  Bacchus  and  his  Sileoi.     Homer  (II.  ii,  v.  135)  says: 


Froia  Mich  a  mythological  l^end,  to  which  we  may  presume  that  there 
were  other  counterparts,  now  lost,  we  may  readily  conceive  it  to  have 
originated ;  indeed,  in  its  early  state,  it  must  have  been  connected  with 
■ume  extensive  religion,  tn  liave  acquired  such  a  currency  amonjg  the 
BuperatitiouB.  The  Red  Sea  has  always  been  an  object  of  regard  and  of 
critical  inquiry.  Celsius,  in  his  '  Hiero  Botanicon,'^  considers  the  ^Di 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  to  have  been  a  sea-weed,  and  Michadis 
notices  an  abundance  of  the  herb,  called  ^<£  '•  (Sufa)  by  the  Ethio- 
pians, being  found  there,  which  some  have  identified  with  the  Sargaso, 
which  bears  red  berries  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year.  This  writer 
likewise  conjectures  that  the  Nile  contains  it,  because  cnp  is  mentioned 
inExod.ii.3.  The  old  Egyptian  nameofthissea  was  UfAPI  (Sari), 
and  Pliny,'  I,  xtii.  c.  13,  gives  an  account  of  a  plant  bearing  the  name. 
Ileaychitt4  writes,  rafa  [nfw]  ^liy  ti  yftiiu—t  it  raiV  hsT  A'tjHtrw  fXtn. 
The  Qouemon  has,  likewise,  been  identified  with  it :  but,  from  Jonah  ii. 
6,  it  is  very  evident  that  >pb  is  some'  species  nf  sea-weed,  which  Lobo, 
in  hta '  Travels  in  AUys^inia,'  p.  61 ,  52,  states  to  be  of  a  red  colour,  and 
to  Make  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  the  same,  wherever  it  abounds.  The 
Kimas  records  a  fish  of  the  name  of  lj**-!.  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  sword-fish  ;  hut  as  the  real  genus  of  the  fish  is  uoknotm,  we  are  un- 
able to  state  whether  the  name  has  any  reference  to  colour,  or  to  tlie  fisli 
being  found,  where  the  *pD  is  in  grent  quantity.  Michaelia  conjectured 
that  tbe  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  either  on  the  night  preceding  or 

'  Cf.  tiTuselL  p.  W.    Nooui  Diunyi.  1. 1».  p.  552.  '  Vol.  a.  p.  64. 

»  FrutlcoBi  est  gt^ueris  Snri,  circi  Nilum  na«ceu!,iluoruin  ftri  cubilorum  altilu- 
dine,  pollicMi  crsssitudine,  comt  papyri,  limiliquc  msiulitur  more. 
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following  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  the  new  rooou,  and  that  tbey 
walked  on  a  Bubmanne  uthmus,  having  the  sea  oa  each  side,  ao  that  the 
^j'ptianB  could  not  attack  them  in  flanic.  Many  hypotheSea  bars  been 
started  on  this  poiot,  which  also  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Niebuhr's 
chapters.' 

Much  superstition  must  neccsBarily  hare  resulted  from  this  idea  of 
innumerable  iatelligences  pervading  and  interfering  wilh  the  whde  oea- 
tion,  and  wherever  we  direct  our  attention,  wa  shall  perceive  that  nane 
was. more  fertile  in  legendary  productions.  The  howling  of  dogs  at  the 
approach  of  HecMe,  and,  according  to  R.  Bechai,  (Par.  Bo.  f.  84,  c.  2,) 
when  (he  angel  of  death  enters  a  city,  which  Plutarch  on  Superstition 
asjsures  ua  was  uoiversally  received  aa  an  evil  omen,  and  among  count- 
ies Dlhers,  is  derivable  from  the  pre'Occupation  of  the  mind  by  theM 
idle  notions.  Hence,  the  Dovs,  Ghuls,  Jius,  Nimjezehs,  and  other  ima- 
ginary beings,  both  of  Paristan  and  Jinnistan :  hence,  also,  the  element 
of  fire  became  peopled  with  subordinate  deities  and  spirits,  and  the  mira- 
culous salamander,  which  R.  Salomo  apud  Barten,  t.  ii.  p.  157,  dc- 
ficribtt  as  being  beaten  in  it,  for  seven  yean,  without  intermiauoa : 

:  piren  vz  td/i  wytf  ia»  tttn  crp02 

Tbe  Persians  mention  it  under  the  name  of    .Sl^^     or     .  .*^A  ■ . 


and  the  Berhanl  Kattca  informs  us,  thnt  "  it  is  like  a  large  mouse,  which 
dies  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the. fire ;  aIU\ough  others  state,  that  it 
does  not  continually  inhabit  it ;  that  it  sometimes  comes  out,  when  it  is 
taken  and  placed  an  a  skin,  a  turban,  or  handkerchief;  and,  that,  as  it 
is  filthy,  they  thron'  all  sorts  of  filth  into  the  fire,  which  burns  and  purifies 
them.  Another  account  states,  that  it  is  like  a  lizard,  particularly  tbe 
small  Lybian  sort,  called  AwIaJl^j  which  they  place  on  a  skin  or  um- 
brella to  preserve  its  heat,  and  that  garments  are  woven  &om  its  hair;  that 
in  warm  weather  they  cover  it  that  it  may  retain  the  heat.  Olhen,  how- 
ever, describe  it  as  a  bird  ;  but  God  only  knows!"  Caldentn  de  la 
Barca,  in  his  brilliant  play  of  '  La  Pu^nte  de  Mantibel,*  describea  the 
phoenix  as  indefinitely.     Fierabrae  saya  : 

Depongo  el  ser  mi  vasallo 
El  Fenix,  p&xaro  solo, 


•_  Burckhardt  itronctjr  lupporti  Niebuhr's  opinion,  that  the  braclita  croiud 
tbe  Red  Sea  near  Suei,  conceiviDg  tliat  tlie  iji^  ^y  U  the  «eU  Msnli, 
whose  watrrt  itiU  retain  their  faitterDeii;  that  the  Jjjji  (Si\t  still  fall  oT 
datr-trce>,  i>  the  Elim  mcDtioaed  la  Eiod.  it.  37  :  ihe  Don-eiiitence  of  twrtvc 
wells  being  no  ar|:uniEnt  to  tbe  contrary,  rrom  the  ibinias  nature  of  the  Modi, 
aod  the  copious  supply  of  water  \o  be  fuuod  at «  small  depth.  He  conjecture*, 
with  much  insenulty,  that  the  berry  of  the  ^yi,  tbe  pefinum  retutum  (rf  Fbr- 
■kal,  reiemblinc  in  taste  a  ripe  pxieeberry,  may  have  been  tbe  tree  which  twect- 
eoed  it*  watcn :  it  !■  alio  called  iu^  from  the  colour  of  iti  fruiL  (p.  472-4.) 
The  modem  name  of  the  desert  tfaroush  which  the  Iiraelltet  wanderwd,  it  AJjf. 
(1*9.) 
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-    Que  aacua,  cenoa,  gusano, 
Sachficio,  sroma,  y  voto. 
En  cuna  de  calaaDuoo, 
En  tumba  de  ciDiiamoiiio, 
Nace  y  vive,  dura  y  muMe, 
Hijo  y  padre  de  si  proprio.  * 

On  this  snbject,  auch  a  mullitude  of  all-various  materials  is  presenteii, 
that  we  cannot  restrict  ounelvea  to  any  particular  arrangement.     Kuf, 
the  abode  of  the  Simorgh  or  loka,  "  roand  which,  (ai  HaSz  writes,) 
enveloping  its  vertex  in  clouds,  guardian  of  evil  shade,  the  sun  di- 
rects Us  coarse,"*  would,  of  itoelf,  supply  us  with  almost  inexhaustiUe 
traditioD*.     The  Urim  and  lliummiin  of  the   Hebrews,  (which  1  have 
elsewhere  discussed,)  were  introduced  into  the  Levitical  system  on  ac- 
count of  the  ^aticism  of  the  times;  and,  in  additioD  to  the  parallel  cited 
among  the  Egyptians,  Fhilostratus  ">  records,  that  in  the  'vaulted  room  in 
the  palace  at  Babylon,  which  was  adorned  with  sapphires,  images  of  the 
gods  were  represented  in  the  air,  from  whence  hung  four  ''liryy^f,  which 
weie  denoDtinated  StEr  yijinm,  because  the  Icing  pronounced  jud^mmt 
there.     This  is  a  very  striking  cniocidence,  and  proves  the  extraordinary 
analogy  which  subsisted  between  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  antient 
Orientals.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Faber  ai^es,  vol.  iii,  p.  348, 
that  most  of  the  impostors,  who  assumed  the  title  of  wiiards,  necro- 
mancers, and  enchanters,  imitated  the  pageants  in  the  mysteries,  pre- 
tended to  magic  powera,  and  by  phantasmagoric  illusions,  and  by  the 
aid  of  suititble  accomplices,  exhibited  "  apparitions  at  pleasure,  and 
thus,  with  careful  ambiguity,  revealed  future  events."     But  all  these 
impostures  had  their  source  in  demonolatry,  and  the  superstitiotts  state  of 
mind  which  it  induced. 
Appiau,  in  his  '  Cynegetica,'  I.  iii.  v.  283,  writes  :— 
EI  It  f^iKcr  tilpat,  plrOr  Iwb  rirH,tuo 
TK^ruvr  tfariAatai',  AilifiAlw,  iiXiiittapwar, 
Kavrir  tm  /itti  ■So't  Ptfififoiiar  licAayv  4x4*> 
Kol  n»viro»  irarayti'  ri  It  tCiprtt  voArStv  fDrrn 
Ti^wara  viyitti.icii^niirt  Tf  iSmrttriir, 
Kol  ^{finwi  rip  tit  fdtimor  AAtar  if^yaai. 

This  strange  conceit  might  have  been  passed  by  as  an  idle  country 
itory,  did  we  not  discover  it  with  other  memorabilia  in  the  East.  Damtr, 
the  naturalist,  whose  belief  of  fiction  was  circumscribed  by  no  very 
MiTOw  bounds,  as  gravely  details  it  as  Appian : — 

^    ^J^  >   t»**J'    (iT*   W^    \^    Vrfi    t^  ys   t-M*    UI 
i ^^Wl  ^jU  yjJj  ^\  fJJUl  jUfjl  jft»»  OaLXJ 


T  ];«  vitt  ApoUna.  1. 1,  el  apixl  PliiiKoiu,  p  Ml. 
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"  If  the  nerre  of  a  wolf  be  sitipeoded  ov«r  uij  munc&l  uutnmwDta,  and 
strike  them,  all  the  sheep's  nervei  in  them  will  be  snapped  ;  and,  io  like 
manner,  if  n  dnun  be  made  of  she^Mkin,  and  struck  with  it,  all  the 
drums  BO  covered,  though  unong  maay  others,  will  bunt." 

That  Faber  it  right  in  imagining  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  le- 
gends  arose  from  misconceptions  of  the  mysteries,  and  rsgne  nimoor* 
concerning  them,  which  had  come  into  circulation,  u  clear  from  several 
instances  in  which  we  are  able  to  retrace  them  to  their  source.  Thus, 
from  the  hirciur  worship,  sprang  the  fable  of  the  Sat  jrs,  who  sustain  such 
an  important  character  in  mytbolc^  ;  and  that  these  ideas  found  a  cur- 
rency in  the  East,  we  ar^ue  from  the  CTyytf,  noticed  in  the  Scriplaree. 
From  Isaiah  xxxiv.  14,  it  is  likewise  nianitust,  that  some  particular  ani- 
mal was  deugnated  by  this  name  ;  some  critics  have  referred  diem  (o 
the  demons,  whose  cry  the  Arabs  call  ijAX^Ii  in  cousequenco  of 
the    extract  from   the  K&mus,     ^Jt  CAyc\  ioAX^lt  >   tlteae   an 

fabled  to  be  heard  on  Mount  i^lyJI  in  «UAJJl,  at  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance from  Medina,  which  received  its  name  Irom  the  tJb^^  or  aoum, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  make  by  night  in  desert  places.  Jawhari 
gives  the  name  ^KjJt  to  some  sands  near  Medina.  But  then  must 
have  been  some  red  animal  to  whom  this  fable  was  applied,  and  al> 
though  the  K&mus  describes  SAMkflt  as  the  cry  of  Jius  ot  demons, 
we  remark  the  wofd  applied  to  the  lapwing,  to  the  coung  of  the  dove, 
the  noise  of  the  camel,  and  any  whispering  sound ;  to  the  noiee  alto 
heard  by  people  on  the  sea-sbote,  and  on  plalu  sometimes,  at  the  period 
of  an  earthquake.'  Van  Dale  has  written  a  wild  diatribe  on  this  re- 
search :  and  were  we  supported  by  adequate  atttbority,  both  from  (be 
primitive  signification  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  root,  we  should 
conceive  that  some  of  the  genus  Simla  were  the  animals  intended  in 
this  passage  of  Isaiah.  The  ,t^3  jl/fo^  *^  Perrian  interpreters  of 
b  K'ould  well  aj^y  to  them ;  nor  do  we  believe  the  Ghuk  and 


Jius  of  Eastern  romance  to  hare  been  any  thing,  excepting  theae  or  other 
wild  animals.  The  derivation  of  satyrs  fiwn  the  Mendesiaa  or  fairdna 
rites,  is  not,  aboriginally,  correct ;  they  were,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
Uiown  from  (he  wfitings  of  the  autients,  and  the  meanii^  of  the  term  in 
Sanscrit,  priests  of  a  particular  older  io  the  mysteries,  who,  from  tbe 
fantastic  dresws  which  tbey  might  have  awunied  on  soleoiB  proeeaawms, 
allusive  probably  of  some  symbols  that  bad  an  exoteric  worship  in  the 
vulgar  religioB,  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  tbe  Satyrs.  Tbe  ato^y  of  Tire> 
sias's  change  of  sex,  which  had  an  allegorical  meaning,  is  not  devoid  of 
a  eorrespoaddnctf  in  Eastern  natural  history.     Damir  says  of  tbe  hare. 
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\i))^  u^l  Ulx  J  ji'S  t*lc,  that  one  }prar  it  ia  male  ud  u- 
other  female,  which  Kazvini,  in  hia  '  Ajaieb'el  MaMuc&t,'  repeats. 
Origen  and  Eustiithius  record  the  tradition,  that  the  rhinoceroi  may  bo 
caiig;ht  by  meaoB  of  a  n-oitiaQ,  who  is  a  nuree,  being  exposed  where  he 
•ojourna,  from  his  propensity  to  her  milV,  aod  the  inebriating  and  sopo- 
rific effect  which  it  produces  upon  him ;  and  even  this  most  outrageous 
fiction  Damir  has  perpetuated  nearly  in  the  same  words.  We,  indeed, 
read  contioually  of  the  exposition  of  women  to  wild  beasts  and  fictitious 
moDSters;  but,  unless  superBtitious  deference  lo  some  oracle,  or  rerenge, 
had  been  the  cause,  we  should,  in  most  cases,  be  rather  incllued  Co  con- 
clude that  the  detail  was  a  mytholi^ical  dcEcriptlon  of  some  doctrine  or 
went  connected  with  the  antieat  Polytheism,  and  concealed  from  the  un- 
initiated. The  legends  respecting  the  mermaid,  with  which  the  Nort}terii 
romances  are  replenished,  had  their  counterparts  in  the  East :  Kazvini 
calb  the  merman  2ij,y,  ^\  and  ^Jl  ^*^i  ^°^  '^^  mermaids 
*l«ll  Ctikj  and  «aJl  iDli^  i  from  the  latter  of  which  appellations,  it 
would  «{^war  that  the  fable  was  borrowed  from  that  of  Nereui  and  the 
Nereids.  The  Sircus,  likewise,  are  retraced  in  his  account  of  the  monster 
kjy^i^— iji^i  or  (Jljetjj,  as  the  name  is  variously  written, 
which  appears  to  he  the  same  tradition  as  that  of  the  ^yptian  sorceress 

jJU^^  IjJaj  and  the  meaning  of  tii,  which  sometimes  dmply  occurs, 
is  ssfiEciently  indicatire  of  the  parallel,    jdU^^  ^    id^A    ^^j. 

The  anally  between  Rnttam  and  Hercules  i>  rery  cloee ;  the  latter 
had  twelve  labours,  the  former  scren,  in  his  Journey,  called  the  d^A 
^■<.^'  in  which  we  perceive  many  references  to  more  modem  belief, 
particularly  in  that  where  he  resisted  the  apelli  of  the  enchantress,  and 
where  she  became  black  as  night  when  he  pronounced  the  name  of  God. 
Firdausi's  heroes  were  as  roracioua  as  Homer's:  Hustam,  when  in  Turan, 
ate  and  dnuik  as  incredibly  as  any  of  the  assailants  of  Troy ;  both 
writers  compared  their  warriors  to  lions  and  wolres,  Sec. ;  and  few  essays  . 
would  be  more  ioterestii^  than  a  critical  compariHon  of  these  two  ^at 
poets.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David ;  in 
the  Shahnameh,  Kaikaus  gave  his  to  Rualam  ;  of  which  custom  we  hare 
examples  in  the  Iliad  aod  jEneid  :  and  the  death  of  Turaus  was  occa- 
sionea  liy  his  apofiation  of  the  girdle  from  the  corpse  of  Pallas.  It  appears 
from  Firdausi,  that  the  1^  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  punishments, 
which,  in  latter  times,  also  denoted  impalement:  thus,  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  9, 
the  Oibeonites  hanged  the  sods  of  Rizpah  and  Michal,  in  blood-rerei^, 
for  Saul's  atrocities;  and  that  it  nas  common  among  other  people,  we 
learn  from  the  Greek  hisEoriaDS.  The  post  of  the  chiefs  was,  in  the  ear- 
lier periods,  in  the  centre  of  the  army  ;  this  was  generally  the  case  with 
those  in  the  Shahnameh, 

Different  cities  were,  in  some  countries,  allotted  to  different  profee- 
■ivm ;  and  this  would  naturally  have  been  the  Brat  result  of  their  division 
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ioto  ctstes.  MempbU  and  other  places  appear  in  Egypt  to  ban  been 
more  particularly  devoted  tothepriecU;' abd  w'lfh  the  Jei^i  we  raroark 
Levitical  citie«,  and  college*  of  prophets.  We  Karcaly  hare  nfficieDt 
documents  to  atcertaio  whether  tbe  tribei  aaugoed  certain  *pota  to  cer- 
tain important  professioiu ;  Tot  from  1  Cluoti.  it.  14,  we  derive  dat&  lor 
Buch  an  inference,  where  Joab  ia  styled  DIEm  tf^i  ''2H  for  this  ex- 
preu  reaaon,  YTT  TSVTt^  ^3>  From  a  collation  of  leparate  pawagM, 
we  miut  presume  the  VTff  to  have  been  an  artist  of  every  descriotion, 
sincD  the  word  is  equally  a[^lied  to  the  worker  in  silver  and  gold,  in 
precious  stones,  iron,  brass,  wood,  Sec  ;  and  Nehemiah  xi.  35,  mentions 
Oho,  as  the  B'ltnnn  'J  of  the  Benjamites  in  his  day.  We  retrace 
the  caravans  of  the  East  in  Genesis  and  Job :  the  iimM  was  the  greater 
or  karnvan,  the  nSvTI  the  smaller  or  kafilah.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Joseph,  (Oeo.  xxxvil.  25,)  an  rmtt  of  nomadic  Ishmaelitea  is  noticed ; 
and  in  Jobvi.  19,  thekanvans  of  Tema,  aodkaGlahsof  Sheba,  are  cited 
as  Ihinga  well  known  in  that.  age.  Those  of  the  Dedanim  are  quoted 
in  Isaiah  xxi.  13,  in  a  manner  which  inipUca  that  they  were  numerous; 
and  Jeremiah  (ix.  1)  speaks  of  their  roanails,  or  halting  places  by  nigbt 
in  the  desert ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  0103  /TTU  i>ear  Beth- 
lehem, mentioned  in  Jer.  xti.  17,  was  one  of  these  karavanserais.  Hiis 
pnwtice  nf  the  East,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  have  raiied  during 
the  revtdtition  of  ages.  Salvaiori,  in  his  '  Letten  on  Peraia,'  writes : 
"  Appena  messo  il  piede  in  Perua,  la  prima  cosa,  cbe  coljnsce  sgoardo 
del  Viaggiatore  sono  ie  orde  numeroee  de  nomadi  Paslori,  dei  quali  disse 
il  renusto  cantore,  .    ■ 


uso,  cred'io  che  rimonta  ai  primi  secoli  dell'  uman  genere,  e  che  seguito 
viene  jinvariabilmeote  dalla  maggior  parte  dei  popoli  dell'  Asia,  non 
eccettuato  neppure  il  regnante  Persiano,  il  quale,  durante  tre  mesi  dell' 
anno,  conduce  seeo  nnmeroao  stuolo  dt  Cortigiani,  di  Subditi,  e  di 
Schiavi,  affine  di  ragar  all'  immensa  (nanura  di  Casbin  e  Suttanie,  lu 
pascolar  i  loro  destrieri,  r  solto  bianche  teode  sdrajarRi  dalla  mattina 
Soo  alia  sera,  pascersi  di  fnittn.  immature,  di  cocomeri  inquanliiii,  i 
deir  invariabile  Pilao(riBO  bollito)  fumar  ad  c^oi  iostante,  pcnsar  alia 
privazione  delle  donne  (eccettuato  il  Sovrano,  che  seen  mena  cento  fcm- 
mine,  ^  vietalo  sotto  vigoroee  pene  ii  chiunque  slasi  I'aver  donne)  e 
cercar  finaJmente,  nocturuo  tempore,  k  toddisfar  i  loro  bnitali  Appe- 
titi."  *  But  this  mode  and  motive  of  locomotion  is  perfectly  distinrt 
from  the  ancient  kararaot  and  kafilahs,  which  were  established  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce ;  nor  are  the  manners  of  this  Persian  King  analogooe 
to  those  of  on  Arab  Sheikh. 


"  Ninet  de  I'Oricut  vol.  I,  p.  M9. 
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TRB   SOLDIBR  S    SONG  TO    HIS    MISTRESS. 

'Mid  noise,  aod  banners  flying. 

In  all  Ihe  din  of  war; 
'Mid  groans  of  wretches  dying, 

I  '11  tliink  of  thee  alar. 

I  lam  from  honours  near  me. 
To  Manan's  peaceftil  glade, — 

Where  thou  wen  mint  to  cheer  me. 
My  own — my  lovely  maid.' 

The  ribband,  spotless  white, 
ITiat  rotind  my  arm  you  wove, 

Has  nerved  that  arm  in  fight, 
Tbou^  pledge  of  ipiMtim't  love. 

But  when  I  should  have  slain. 

That  laughl  my  sword  to  spare; 
I^at  not  <mt  bloody  stain 

Should  sully  gift  so  rare, 
nelum'd — if  such  my  lot, 

From  war  and  slaughter  free — 
Oh  1  be  my  cares  forgot 

In  blissfiil  love  with  thee  t 


TIMOLXON. 

CoRiHTHt  take  that  gory  brand  I 
T.et  it  lie 

On  the  altars  of  the  land. 

For  the  ejre 

Of  ages  slumbering  in  the  loins 

Of  the  gloriouB  throng  that  joins 

In  fullilling  thy  designs, 

libenyl 

Corinth !  he  w 


Had,  I  grant,  a  brother's  claim ; 


Be  the  bitter  mem'ty  mine, 

You  are  ftee  I 
Every  god  within  his  shiine 

A  tyrant  reach  the  bted  hour 
When  he  pays  the  price  of  power. 
When,  tbough  fears  his  heart  devour, 
Ue  cannot  flee  I 
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THK  ASSASSIN. — A  NARRATIVE  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

DuRiNO  the  period  when  the  Emperor  NapoleOD  vta  in  the  teuith  of 
hu  power,  and  the  Netherlands  formed  a.  portioD  ot  his  extensive  do- 
minioiu,  there  resided  at  Bruasris  three  young  'men,  named  Cbailes 
Daraiicourt,  Theodore  de  Valmont,  and'  Etoeat  de  St.  Maure,  whoae 
friendship  tor  each  other  wu  of  ao  ardent  a  nature,  that  they  were 
generally  known  throughout  the  city  by  the  exprewive  appellation  of 
"TiJV.  Inseparables." 

A  singular  combination  of  eircurastanoea  had  indeed  directed  tbdr 
general  habits  and  pursuits  ;  and  if  the  tenets  of  that  romantic  phikMophy 
which  attempts  to  prove  the  miraculous  povr era  of  sytApathy  aa  operating 
at  the  same  tnoment  on  coogenial  souli,  could  erer  hare  been  fairly  ex- 
emplified in  any  particular  instance,  the  striking  similarity  of  senlimeoi 
by  which  these  sincere  friends  ippeai-ed  to  be  influenced  on  all  occauoos, 
seemed  to  afford  as  solid  a  basis  for  their  superstructure  as  had,  perhaps, 
at  any  time  presented  itself  to  the  anxious  view  of  modem  enthusiasts. 

Of  all  the  emotions  of  which  the  heart  is  susceptible,  those  of  dis- 
interested friendship  are  the  purest,  the  most  sacred ;  and  where  this 
fneodship  has  commenced  with  the  dawn  of  youth,  and  continued  throu^ 
all  intermediate  stages  to  the  full  sunshine  of  manhood ,  what  is  there  of 
sublinHty  that  can  be  more  truly  sublime,  of  nobleness  that  can  be  more 
Iruly  Hoble,  than  this  must  animating  and  exalted  feeling  ?  The  indi- 
viduals already  named,  had  Oeea  constant  playfellows  during  childhood ; 
had  studied  at  tlie  same  academy  as  school-boys,  and  become  members 
of  the  same  university  in  their-more  advanced  years.  What  added  to 
the  singularity  of  the  peculiar  destiny  that  seemed  to  preside  over  the 
united  friendship  of  these  interesting  youths,  was  the  fact  of  their  baTJng 
been  born  on  the  same  day. 

Their  parents,  though  of  unequal  rank  in  society,  were  alike  respect- 
able in  their  several  statioiis :  Monsieur  Dard.neonrt,  the  elder,  being  an 
eminent  physician  ;  De  Valmont  a  colonel  of  Engineers,  whose  wounds 
and  consequent  ill-benlth  had  compelled  him  to  seek  an  honour^e  re- 
tirement from  active  service ;-  and  De  St.  Maure,  a  nobleman  of  iUnstrions 
family,  but  impaired- fortune,  bearing  the  titi»  of  Connie. 

The  first  difference  in  sentiment  which  appeared  to  actuate  the  three 
friends,  was  in  the  choice  of  their  future  vocatkuu  io  life.  Yoang  Da- 
rancourt  commenced  his  career  at  the  bar  as  an  advobate,  while  De 
Valmont,  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  the  csptivating  study  of  the  fine 
arts  and  belles-lettres,  had  declined  engaging  in  any  positiTe  profession, 
preferring  classic  ease,  and  the  cultivation  of  refined  mental  accomphsb- 
nients,  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  nrihe  restless  dicateeof  ambition. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Chevalier  Ernest  de  St.  Manre  had  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  armjl ;  and  at  the  epoch  from  whence  this  narrative 
takes  its  date,  was  in  the  almost  duly  expcotalidn  «£  receiving  orden  to 
join  his  regiment.  Hie  afieotion ate  parents,  who  had  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  his  adoption  of  a  mililnry  profession,  looked  fnrward  with  drrad 
to  the  approaching  honr  when  the  imperial  mandate  should  summon  him 
to  the  field  ;  nor  was  the  son  without  his  private  feelings  of  mental  agi- 
tation at.  tiw  andcijiated  order.    His  was  not  the  soul  that  could  (teet 
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ittdf  ■guoai  the  manly  sorrow  of  a  rerered  father,  or  the  aoxiotu  fears 
of  a  tender  mother  trembling  for  the  future  fate  of  an  only  child.  But 
he  considered  that  the  path  of  gloiy  was  before  him,  nud  he  resolved  to 
pursue  it. 

Charles  Darancourt,  who  had  recently  been  admitted  a  member  of  a 
masonic  society,  and  appeared  anxious  to  contribute,  even  in  the  minutest 
matters,  to  the  comforts  and  best  interests  of  his  fritjoil,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  young  officer  to  become  initiated  iuto  its  profound  mysteries 
ere  he  entered  on  his  campai^s.  Among  various  reasons  advanced  to 
ui^  the  propriety  of  this  advice,  lie  instanced,  in  puiJcular,  an  ancient 
story  quaintly  told  by  a  learned  GermaD  historian,  showing  hotr  a  certain 
Hamburgh  mariner  had  been  made  prisoner  during  a  war  with  the 
Russians,  when  that  semi-barbarous  people  had  still  to  learn  the  justice 
and  policy  of  an  extension  of  mercy  towards  a  captive  foe ;  how  he  bad 
been  doomed  by  a  tyrannical  master  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  knout ;  but  bow  he  had  been  most  unexpectedly  taken  into  high 
favour  by  lus  Christian  tormeiitar,  and  ultimately  restored  to  liberty, 
(lom  the  mere  cticumstatice  of  the  Muscovite's  having  discovered  him  to 
be  a  brother  mason  \  "  Now  who  knows,"  continued  the  young  barris- 
ter, earnestly  addressing  De  St.  Manre, "  whether  you  may  not  hereafter 
be  thrown,  by  the  chances  of  war,  into  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  poor  Hambuigher  ?  In  this  case,  how  happy  would  you 
esteem  yourself  should  your  Initiation  into  a  mystery,  which  it  has  of 
late  years  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  ridicule,  obtain  for  you  the  pity 
of  some  fellow-mason,  induce  him  to  take  you  to  bis  brotherly  embr&ce, 
convert  your  gloom  into  comparative  sun^ney  and  finally  release  you 
from  captivity ''."  . 

The  advocate's  reasoning,  or  at  least  big  rhetorici  was  cenchtrive. 
DeSt.  Maure  acquiesced  in  the  suggestions  of  lus.  friend,  and  promised 
shortly  to  attend  the  city  lodge,  and  become  enrolled  as  on  aspiring 
member  of  the  honourable  fraternity. 

A  few  days  only  bad  elapsed  since  the  conversation  of  these  attached 
iirieods  on  the  mysticaJ  virtues  of  masonry,  when  it  was  noticed  by  some 
of  the  Count  De  St.  Maure's  neighbours,  one  Sunday  noon,  that  neither 
himself,  nor  any  of  his  household,  had  been  seen  that  morning  in  their 
way  to  or  from  mass, — a  duty  for  the  regular  performance  of  which  the 
&mily  had  previously  been  remarkable.  About  eight  o'clock  the  same 
evenii^,  young  Daraocourt  and  De  Valmont  called' at  the  Count's  man- 
sion, to  spend  a  social  hour  with  the  family.  Their  repeated  koockings 
at  the  door  remaining  unanswered,  they  at  length  alarmed  the  neigh- 
bourhood bj  the  relation  of  so  singular  a  cLrcumslance.  After  a  short 
consultation,  the  front  door  was  forced  open,  when,  upon  examining  the 
bed-rooma,  the  appalling  sight'of  five  mtirdered  corpses,  those  of  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Sl  Maure,  two  female  domestics,  and  a  man- 
servant, presented  itself  to  the  horror-struck  spectators.  On  further 
examination,  it  was  also  found  that  a  writing-desk,  belonging  to  the 
Count,  supposed  to  have  contained  some  TaluablejeneU,  bad  been  broken 
open  and  plundered.  Darancourt,  whose  devoted  attachment  towards  the 
whole  family  had  been  repeatedly  proved  -on  various  important  occa^ons, 
appeared  almostdistractedwitbgtief :  for  a  coosiderable  time  bis  faculties 
u  speech,  tboi^ht,  and  motion,  seemed  completely  paralyzed ;  when  at 
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length  returniag  reuon  aroused  him  to  a  reoewed  lente  of  tlw  fatal 
cattutrophe,  be  rushed  from  the  houie  in  kit  ■gnaj  of  the  moat  heait- 
rending  sorrow,  exclaiming,  "  My  friend !  vay  &iend  !  Where  is  toy 
deareM  friend  V 

It  WM  now  that  the  affrighted  aeighbouis  began  to  uk  each  other,  for 
the  int  time,  if  my  tidings  could  be  heard  of  the  Chevalier.  -  In  the 
bewildered  harry  of  the  scene,  this  natural  question  had,  tUI  then,  either 
been  eatinely  omitted,  or  if  a  preTions  thought  of  die  absent  youth  had 
for  a  moment  6ftBhed  on  the  rainds  of  the  assembled  crowd,  it  had  been 
lost,  at  die  instant,  amid  the  overwhelming  astooiBbmenl  which  had  ki 
vMenly  bunt  upon  them.  Diligent  search  after  him  was,  howerer, 
|Mm  made  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  and  De  ValnMnt,  whose  ccmpara- 
4iTe  praKHce  of  mind  on  this  afBlctiog  occasion  afibrded  an  admirable 
contrast  to  the  agitated  feelings  of  his  friend  Darancourt,  directed  it  in 
person ;  but  the  aboent  youth  could  no  where  be  found  or  beard  of. 

This  tragical  affair  speedily  underwent  a  solemn  investigation  befivT* 
the  city  magistrates,  who,  after  a  patient  and  anxioua  inquiry  into  the 
leading  features  of  the  com,  came  to  the  punful,  though  unanimous 
conclusion,  that  circumstance!  but  too  strongly  coDcurred  in  pointing  out 
the  Chevalier  an  the  parricidal  murderer  and  roU)er.  What  principally 
tended  to  confirm  his  imagined  guilt,  was  the  remarkable  fad  of  a  pen- 
knife, marked  with  bis  initials,  andcorered  with  blood,  having  been  found 
in  a  corridor  leading  from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  In  shcHt,  it  seemed 
indispntably  evident  that  his  knife  was  the  instrument  with  which  the 
murders  had  Iwen  eftcted.  It  was  proved  by  the  Count's  bankers,  that 
the  deceased  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  dqmuting  valuable  diamonds,  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  his  remaining  fortune  was  imagined  to  con- 
sist, in  bis  writing-detk ;  and  that  it  Ind  been  usual  widi  him,  upcn 
leaving  Bmasels  for  any  period  exceeding  a  few  days,  to  send  the 
desk,  with  its  contents,  to  their  bank  for  sale  custody.  A  large  reward 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Chevalier,  bat  for  several  days 
no  clue  whatever  presented  itsdf  that  could  possibly  lead  to  his  discovery. 

On  the  sixth  morning  succeeding  ibis  calamitouB  event,  the  proprietor 
of  a  deep  stagnant  well  in  the  outdiirts  of  tfaecity,  determined  on  having 
it  cleansed,  the  water  having  become  offensive.  Labourers  were  ac- 
cordingly hired  for  this  pur^Mse,  who,  while  busily  ei»[dojed  in  removing 
the  mud  with  which  the  well  was  neari^  half  choaked,  discovered  the 
dead  body  i^aman!  It  was  soon  identified  as  the  corpse  of  tlte  Cheva- 
lier. A  court  of  hnqniiy,  in  some  measure  reiembling  a  coroner's  in- 
quest in  England,  was  held,  and  several  medical  gentlemen  wci» 
requested  to  attend ,  in  ocder  to  ascerlain  whether  any  particiilar  proof  of 
violence  could  be  discovered  sufficient  to  hare  produced  death. 

Among  the  nxMt  aoxions  of  those  who  hastened  to  view  the  body,  was 
Charles  Darancourt,  the  disconsolate  mourner,  the  bosom- companion  of 
the  deceased.  He  entered  the  chamber  with  a  convulsed  countenance, 
passionately  grasped  the  clammy  hand  of  his  departed  friend,  and  preaung 
it  to  his  heart,  appeared,  for  a  considerable  time,  overwhelmed  with  nn- 
utterable  anguish  and  despair.  The  corpse  was  stripped,  and  carefully 
examined ;  but  no  wound,  nor  bruise,  nor  indeed  mark  of  any  kind,  was 
perceived,  which  could  lead  to  any  reasoaahle  conclusion  that  it  bad 
^en  beaeatfa  the  death-blow  of  an  assassin.    The  membcn  of  tbe  in- 
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qtteit  w«e  for  «  constderaUe  time  at  a  loaa  what  decision  to  come  to ; 
int  at  length  cooolwled  that  the  deceased  must  have  ifarown  bioudf  into 
the  wdl  in  a  paroxysm  of  inddeD  despair,  the  natural  consequeace  of 
hisgnih.  The  memory  of  this  ill-fated  youth  was  accordtDgly  about  to 
b»  blasted  with  the  impatatioa  of  self-destruction,  in  addition  to  the 
tmUe  ctime  oi  robbery,  murder,  and  parneid«,  with  which  it  had  been 
ptwioatly  st^awtized,  when  one  of  the  profeasK>iial  gentlemen  present, 
i^wo  a  r»^xuaiiiation  of  the  body,  called  the  attention  of  his  brethren 
tokiBMll  pnnetureon  tbe  left  side  of  the  deceased.  It  did  not  exceed  in 
a*o  a  pin's  point,  and  wa«  of  so  trifling  a  character,  that  the  chief  wonder 
■eemea,  not  that  it  had  {»«viously  escaped  notice,  but  that  it  had  been 
perccired  at  all.  Indeed,  most  (^  tbe  assembled  faculty  treated  this- 
■ligbt  Btark  as  being  of  too  trivial  a  character  to  merit  further  attentioni 
The  mioarity,  however,  conceiving  it  incambent  on  them  to  satitfy  what 
few  doabti  tiiey  had  entertained,  proceeded  to  t^n  the  body,  and  trace 
tbe  poDcUire  inteniallf ;  hence  followed  a  discovery  alike  extraordinary 
aod  peiplexiBg.  On  inspecting  tbe  heart,  it  was  clearly  asoertained  to 
bate  been  pierced  to  iu  ceittre  by  some  exceedingly  small  sharp  instru- 
ment, in  a  direct  line  with  tbe  external  puncture.  All  conjectures  as  to 
tbe  singular  Htesiu  resorted  to  in  the  committal  of  so  novel  a  murder,  or 
who  was  tbe  iwisiin,  were  vain.  Happily,  however,  it  now  appeared 
masiieet  that  the  Chevalier  coald  not  nave  committed  suicide,  but  that, 
lilw  his  un&rtanate  parents,  he  had  been  the  ol^ect  and  victim  of  some 
daik  cosi^Mrac^,  the  systematic  formation  of  which  could  only,  have  been 
exGMdedf  iu  demoniacal  ability,  by  its  sanguinary  and  successful  com- 
pletion. 

Danutconit,  with  revived  apiritt  and  an  animated  cotutenance,  justly 
contended,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  could  now  be  seriously  entertained 
l^aoyone,  of  the  deceased's  complete  innocence  of  all  the  henid  c  ' 


hitely  imputed  to  him.  He  forcibly  insisted,  that  the  circmaMance  of 
bis  Aiend  slutiie  having  been  found  on  the  stairs,  couldeaulr  be  accoooted 
£)T,  tttaa  tbe  natural  ■  supposition  that  it  had  been  taken  from  his  pocket 
after  lus  death,  purposely  besmeared  with  blood,  or,  indeed,  very  probably 
used  in  tbe  miwder  of  the  remainder  of  the  family,  and  left  on  tbe  ^N>t 
with  the  express  view  of  exciting  a  suspkion  of  guilt  against  its  late 
owaa.  In  tbe  ingmnooa  warmth  of  the  moment,  he  inveighed  against 
the  jndgmeat  of  the  miagistiatM,  who  had  so  nearly  consigned  tbe 
SMBorf  of  his  friend  to  eternal  obloquy  by  their  recent  unanimous  de- 
ciHon  ;  and  candidly  put  it  to  tbe  good  sense  of  the  company;  whether  it 
WM  not  utterij  improoable,  that  a  man  who  had  deliberately  murdered- 
bisom  parants,  and  afterwards  cocMy  roUied  their  house  of  its  most 
Tdnable  pwipeity,  should,  tbiough  the  influence  of  instant  remorse,  or 
naaecMMUT  h«Me,  have  kA  bcUnd  him  the  very  instrument  with  which 
tbe  deed  of  blood  bad  been  perpetrated,  as  a  conclnatve  evidence  of  his 
ctime.  Bat  tbete  netded  not  tiiese  arguments  to  satisfy  tbe  public  mind 
flf  tbe  young  eoMier'i  iimooence.  He  was  dapoeited  in  the  same  grave 
wkb  Us  parend,  and  the  faneral  (Aoeqnies  of  these  devoted  victims  were 
•tWiKled  by  nmnemu  persons  of  tbe  first  rank  and  respectability  in 

It. 

e  weeksdapaed,  and  this  work  of  blood  remained  unpunished,  its 

wyimy  still  unravelled.     At  length  the  affair  had   ceased  to  be  the 

gueral  subject  of  c(»nrMttion  uiKHig  the  pe<^e  of  Bnuads,  when  acmo 
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INipera  weN  aceidedull^f  feoDd  in  the  Mcnt  dnirar  of  an  atcritoinr  (h* 
lata  ptopeity  of  tlM  ChevalMT,  wbich  pro««d  to  bt  origin^  tetteta  a4* 
dr«MMl  to  him  hj  Tkaodore  de  Valmoiit,  and  oofnw  of  othera  i>  twply , 
having  reference  to  an  affiur  of  the  heart  of  a  very  ddicate  naMrflt  ia 
which  dM  youDg  man  had  evidently  been  wanaiy  and  deapty  iatmMMl. 

It  appnu^  by  these  docnmeirtf,  ^t  De  Valarant  had  SarmH  aa 
attachment  to  a  yoong  lady  named  Emily  Dapleiiia,  wbo,  anMof  I* 
pereonid  charms  of  the  fint  order,  the  hlgbeM  imUMal  a«OoaiplW«Mat% 
deeerredly  excited  the  menl  eateem  ud  adoiintlnB  of  her  aeq«afait- 
hnce ;  that  the  lady  had  retumed  De  Valmeat'i  aftetfon  wiA  aa  ardoar 
equally  sincere,  but  that  a  quarrel  oflongatandiDgbelweea  their  napce- 
tive  families  had  induced  the  lovers  t«  keep  tiMdr  attaehtMot  a  aecrel 
frova  aH  their  rriations  and  Mends,  frith  the  exeeptkin  of  Daranooart 
and  the  ChenJier,  to  whom  Ds  Valmont  had  divakjad  it  ia  strid  ood- 
fidence.  It  further  appeared,  that  some  iaterriews  wtth  wUeb  Oa 
Chevalier,  as  the  joint  confidant  with  Daraacouit  of  Ma  friead'a  pawiw, 
Was  occoi^onatly  honoured  by  MademiMsdIe  Daplaads,  ted  awtapfOy 
excited  certain  sensations  in  his  warn  and  too  sasceptible  beatt,  wUdi 
he  had  in  vain  stmggled,  by  every  poesiMe  eibrt,  to  euppwii,  Mtd  that  ha 
had,  in  fikct,  become  enamoured  oi  his  friend's  aaiaUe  mistrwe. 

Possessing  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  utterly  ashamed  of  the  weak- 
ness of  hiB  nature,  he  had  made  a  candid  avowal  of  it  to  Demnooait,  al 
fhe  name  time  solemnly  declaring  he  would  rather  perish  than  bartwvr  a 
single  wish  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  his  envied,  bat  behnvd 
friend,  De  Valmont.  He  had  fai^fully  adhered  to  these  seattmeDts; 
but  no  precaution  or  detenninalion  he  attempted  to  form,  could  at  length 
prevent  his  passion  from  betraying  itself  to  tne  fair  object  of  his  adora- 

Thoi^  Mademoiselle  Duplesets  had  carefnily  abatafaed  from  appear* 
ioe  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  his  attentioaa,  and,  from  motivea  of 
deUcacy,  avoided  even  liinting  them  to  De  Valmont,  the  latter  bad.  In 
time,  become  necessarily  aware  of  the  Chevalier's  truly  ai>fottanat«  pas' 
sion ;  and  this  had  led  to  the  conespondence  alloded  lo.  The  foHowhig 
extracts,  in  De  Valmont'i  own  handwriting,  excited  no  ordinary  aensa- 
dons  in  the  minds  of  the  perusers : 

"  It  wan  needlaM,  n^  dcu  Eramt,tAtxfiamt0ytn  £raa  wbatpar* 
lioalar  ciTaamstattcae  U>e  &ct  has  bacaoM  haowa-  to  toa,  of  yaiir  batiaf 
haAooMd  towaids  Hadamaiedk  Dupliiiii  fcr  othm  seolidMaU  tbus 
tboaejoMiSed  by  Aa  kallowad  natnn  af-yoac  ialrodiiMioa  to  W««iq* 
aJbao«d6ri^.  Atfitat  laltnost  donbtad  ikaoTidanoeaf  svswoh4« 
notiengyoar  aitnanUBaiy  coodact,  wUdi,  ha  aMiired,  im  p*«a  *• 
inliiilttly  noia  paia  on  yaar  aecaant  than  1  cat  waU  rinasii  Far  mj- 
•df ,  yoa  IcBftw  HM  too  well  aot  to  IW  eoaviaaed  that,  tadapandaa  tly  of  M 
dthsr  DMtlveSj  aa  fnnato  aeaaa  ^  what  1  ««a  to  99  «wa  howMr,  fwdA 
uige  wm.  lo  i^Hal  tkt  mnt  antpk  tengaamet  aa  lAa  hMd  ^  Uk  wWl 
coaU  ova*/ UssM^o/Hty  hmmmuM  cMyUMo«,  fmtnmtgtfinm»» 
the  apxtiom  «f  fe^odnred  BmHtf,  Saciefiod,  hMMvaf^  aa  I  oaaaat 
hnt  be,  that  you  are  wholly  incapable  of  hariM»ring  a  aang^  tl 
■ty  iigiiy,  1  voAld  merely  rehate  iHtb  yoli  fes-wtth  a'bndber, 
aazioafe  hape  aad  convlctioD,  that  i(  bha  •  '•ec«Ml  Aiasyei,  yoa  haaa 
baaahdniedvby  tlMdeliiiojoof  paasHB,  into  a  tampotary  iAdiacmioa* 
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jMM  trill  ^1m>,  like  him,  fitnUr  triumnh  over  it,  and  [hua  prortt  younelf.  if 
pouible,  still  nuue  desernag  than  l>efore  of  that  ardent  frieodship  towards 
fon,  which  has  ever  animated  the  t>oaoin  of 

"TllEODURE  DB  Valmunt." 

SoTCEal  detftobed  MBtensei,  iu  lattefs  of  a  aabnqitenl  date,  serred  to 
■how  duit  npeated  uqjoatolalioDS  bf  De  Valraont  bad  bsen  deeoifd 
Mcwwary,  and  that.tbe  anawsTa  they  had  elicited  latber  tended  to  prove 
the  agooy  of  the  Chtnralier'a  feelings,  and  the  conriction  he  entertained 
of  tba  iaiproMT  nature  of  hi*  alteotioiiB  to  Modenwiselle  DupleisiH,  than 
■ay  suooMs&il  TMolntioii  on  his  part  to  conquer  the  passion  she  had 
iMpired. 

These  docnments  were  exhibiled  hjr  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Count 
to  some  intimate  friends  and  funilj  conaexioiis,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
all  proof  or  suspicion  agunst  any  other  party,  could  not  ardd  dmwing 
an  iaiieieitce  from  the  cotreepoadence  un&TOurabla  to  Theadore  de  Val- 
iDont.  Who  ae  likely*  they  reasoned,  to  ha*e  been  actuated  by  motirea 
of  rerenge  against  th«  Chevalier,  as  the  author  oi  the  letters  found  in  the 


Why  a  whole  fanily  should  hare  been  saciificed,  and  their  nuuwioo 
thundered  at  the  same  time,  it  certainly  «4^Mared  difficult  to.  account 
for,  supposing  the  assaatio  to  hare  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
only  against  an  individual  member  of  it;  but  aince  it  wad  impoosible  to 
calculate  on  the  conaea^ueoces  of  this  diabolical  passion,  it  was  resolved 
immediately  to  secure  the  person  of  De  Valmont,  and  prefer  a  criminal 
charge  against  him.  He  was  accordin(^y  seised  one  morning  in  bis 
bed,  and  after  undergoing  a  private  examination  before  the  police,  was 
oommitted  to  prison,  to  take  his  trial  for  tbe  murder  of  the  Count, 
Countess,  and  Chevalier  de  St.  Maure,  and  their  domestics. 

It  iailed  not  now  £orciUy  to  occur  to  many  who  had  accompanied  the 
accused  and.  Ids  friend  Daraoconrt  into  the  Connt's  mansion,  on  the 
evening  immediately  following  the  murders,  that  the  symptoms  of  hortor 
and  surprise  in  the  former,  upon  his  first  beholding  the  dead  bodies,  wera 
totallv  difjereot  from  those  of  the  latter,  who  had  exhibited  all  the  wild 
and  indescribable  emotions  which  might  naturally  have  been  sapposed  to 
overwhelm  so  sincere  a  friend  to  tbe  family ;  while  De  Valmont,  on  the 
cnntrary,  though  af^rently  much  distressed  at  the  appalling  scene,  bad 
refrainM  fiwn  all  vident  eKslams^on,  and  seoned  likr.  moie  oolbi  and 
collected  than  any  other  peraon  present. 

True  it  was,  indi^,  that  his  ^>irits  appeared  to  have  jiuffered  a  severe 
shock  for  a  considerable  time  a6er  tbe  dreadful  caUstnphe;  bnt  that 
which  hhi  fctme^ly  been  attributed  to  tbb  profomd  affliction  of  friend- 
ship,  tras  nowooBsidafedH  the  private  workings  of  a  troubled  eMuoicwte 
seddng  repose  in  vain.  It  was  further  reccdlected,  aoddwalt.  apon  as  a 
aiagular  coincideaoa  indicativa  of  consckMs  guilt  in  tbe  neeuaed,  that  he 
bad  decUaed  attending  tbe  in^>ectiaii  of  his  friend's  corpse,  though  ear- 
OBstly  entreated  by  Daranoourt.to  be  present,  under  tbe  excuse  that,  aait 
would  be  wholly  useless,  he  wislted  to  be  spared  tbe  agony  of  a  seeae 
ichicb,  in  his  then  extreme  Btaie  of  mental  depression,  be  was  sa  ill  pre- 
pared '  to  encounter.  How  differelit  bad  been  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
lerefting  Darancourt  I  He  had  imt  only  attended  nn  this  moumful  occa- 
~  w,  hut  with  a  perseveriuf  energy,  as  laudnhle  as  it  was  romantio,  had 
)d,  ft»  the  moment,  hit  jnvfound  afOietion,  wui  bent  the  entiia 
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powos  of  an  enlightflned  nuDd  to  the  conioling  task  of  reacuing  from 
eternal  ignomiDy  thecheruhed  memory  of  his  departed  friend. 

Some  additional  circumstances  shortlj  t:&me  to  light,  which  afforded 
strong  presumptiTe  proof  of  De  ValmoDt'a  guilt,  when  blended  vith  the 
facts  previouilj  made  known.  He  had  been  met  and  recognised,  on  the 
very  night  the  murders  were  perpetrated,  in  the  immediate  n^nity  of  the 
Count's  mansion,  hj  two  gentlemen  on  their  return  from  an  evening 
party,  whom  he  bad  eridentlj  endeavoured  to  avoid ;  and  what  seemed 
to  confirm  fais  guilt  in  a  still  greater  degree,  was  the  evidence  of  a  GHe  de 
cbambre,  of  unimpeachable  character,  who  deposed,  that  she  well  remem- 
bered having  waidied  a  shirt  for  the  prisoner  a  few  days  subseqtient,  the 
right  sleeve  of  which  was  clotted  with  blood. 

De  Valmont  being  required,  at  a  second  private  examination,  to  ac- 
count for  having  been  in  the.  neighbourhood  of  the  Count's  mansion  on 
the  night  in  question,  at  first  hesitated  to  Tejdy ;  and  when  proisrd 
further  on  the  subject,  answered,  with  manifest  connwioD,  that  he  was  on 
his  return  from  visiting  a  friend  ;  but  who  that  friend  was,  be  positively 
declined  stating.  He  also  attempted  to  account  for  the  madcs  ol  blood  on 
bis  shirt,  a[^)arently  iu  so  improbable  a  manner,  as  to  induce  one  of  the 
o$ceiB  of  the  police  to  remark,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  inter- 
posed to  weaken,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  naturally  powerful  and 
highly- cultivated  mind  of  the  prisoner,  while  vainly  attempting  to  acquit 
himself  of  the  accumulated  crimes  with  which  he  stood  charged,  'rbe 
public  impression  against  him  was  consequently  of  so  decisive  a  nature, 
that  his  ultimate  conviction  was  anticipated  almost  as  of  course. 

Charles  Darancourt,  immediately  ou  the  seizure  of  his  friend,  had 
undertaken  the  distressing  task  of  communicating  the  intelligence  to 
Mademoiselle  Duplessis.  He  did  this  in  the  most  delicate  and  caudons 
manner.  Such,  however,  was  the  extreme  auction  of  that  most  amiable 
and  unfortunate  lady,  when  thoroi^hly  acquainted  with  the  dreadful 
fact,  that  it  produced  a  violent  fever,  the  ravaftes  of  which  on  her  lovely 
frame,  for  many  days,  left  but  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  Whilst  labour- 
ing under  its  temporary  delirium,  she  not  only  discloeed  to  her  &ther  the 
secret  of  the  mutual  passion  previously  concealed  from  him,  iwt  also 
confessed  that  she  had  been  secretly  and  very  recently  united  in  maniage 
to  her  beloved  De  Valmoot.  This,  on  Airther  ioqniry,  was  fully  colla- 
borated by  the  reluctant  admissioo  of  the  prieet  who  had  officiated  on 
the  occasion ;  bnt  no  communication  on  the  subject  was  made  to  Theo- 
dore de  Valmont,  who,  consequently,  remained  in  utter  igntwance  <^iiis 
unhappy  wife's  conftstion. 

The  youth  of  Madame  Theodore  de  Valmont,  and  the  skilfu]  atten- 
tions of  her  medical  attendants,  at  length  restorod  her  to  a  state  of  omi- 
paratire  oonvalesence.  General  Duplessis,  her  father,  had  been  left  a 
widower  in  the  autumn  of  life,  with  two  sods  and  a  daughter.  The  sons 
entering  the  army  at  an  early  age,  bad  met  an  honourable  death  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Retired,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  gay  world,  the  veteran's  sole  remaining  joy  consisted  in  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  his  Emily,  for  which  his  accomplishments  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  rendered  him  peculiarly  qua lified,  and  in  ten- 
derly watching  over  the  dawning  beauties  of  her  mind  and  person.  To 
such  a  fetber,  the  disclosure  of  the  fatal  connexion  formed  by  his  only 
child,  was  a  shock  as  terrible  as  it  was  uflexjieeted ;  for,  though  the  losg- 
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exUting  feud  betweeo  the  families  of  the  young  people  might  hare  been 
paased  orer,  and  in  time  poasibljr  forgotten,  the  disgrace  of  an  alliance 
with  such  a  monster  u  Theodore  de  Valmont,  was  too  humiUating  to  be 
endured.  It  was  thus  the  General  reasoned  in  the  bitterneaa  of  his  grief, 
DOT  could  any  attempts  by  his  anxious  friends  to  console  or  soothe  him, 
admiiuBter  even  a  temporary  balm  to  hia  affliction. 

And  now  arrived  the  eventful  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  young  Do 
Valmont ;  but  i^n  enterii^  his  pnaoa-aH,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  to  escort  him  to.die  hall  of  jusdce,  the  jailors,  to  their  utter 
astonishment,  found  it  empty  I 

De  Valmont  bad  undermined  the  apartment  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  and  by  a  contrivance  equally  artful  and  ungular,  unneceasary  to 
be  here  particularized,  had  succeufiilly  scaled  the  prison-walls,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  and  effected  his  escape.  He  had  left  a  let- 
ter in  his  cell ,  addressed  "  To  Mademoiselle  Dupleasis,"  which  the  principal 
jailor  conudered  himself  justified  in  opening  and  penuung,  ere  he  for- 
warded it  to  its  destination.     Its  contents  ran  thus : 

"  With  a  mind  distracted  by  the  most  agonizing  sensations,  but  a 
mint  as  yet  unbroken  by  the  accumulation  of  fatal  events,  of  which  lam 
the  innocent  victim,  1  hasten  to  address  to  you,  my  adored  Emily,  per- 
haps fm-  the  last  time,  the  effusions  of  a  heart,  which,  until  it  ceases  to 
vibrate,  will  ever  beat  for  you  alone,  as  the  object  of  its  ardent  love  and 
tenderest  devotion. 

"  The  recollection  of  the  blissful  hours  passed  in  your  endearing 
society,  and  of  those  sentiments  of  sincere  regard,  founded  on  a  eoaviction 
of  my  Mobity  and  honour,  whicb  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  inspire  in 
your  affectionate  bosom,  would,,!  am  well  assured,  render  it  totally  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enter  upon  my  defence,  as  far  as  your  private  opinion 
onlif  is  concerned,  against  the  accusations  of  murder  and  robbery  with 
which  I  stand  charged.  An  explanation,  however,  is  unquestionably 
due  to  public  justice,  and  this,  I  trust,  it  wiU  be  in  my  power  to  render 
hereafter,  under  circumstances  which  will  completely  establish  my  inno- 
cence, and  justify  my  intended  escape.  It  is  in  this  hope  alone  that  I 
wish  to  live ;  and  dear  as  you  are,  my  beloved  Emily,  to  my  warm  and 
devoted  heart,  yet  never  will  I  allow  myself  to  see,  or  even  write  to  you, 
from  the  present  hour,  or  to  hold  correspondence  with  any  of  my  family 
or  bieods,  until  the  time  shall  arrive  {should  it  ever  arrive)  when  my 
innocence  shall  be  established  by  that  presiding  fate,  or  destiny,  vhich 
has  hitherto  sacrificed  my  feelings  at  the  shrine  of  prejudice  and  erring 
jnttice. 

"  And  now,  my  adored,  my  own  Emily,  forewell !  Time  presses,  and 
I  must  prepare  for  instant  flight.  I  implore  the  protection  of  the  Almighty 
on  yourself  and  my  beloved  parents,  who  are  doubtless  weeping  tears  of 
anguish  for  their  unhappy  son.  To  my  inestimable  friend,  Darancourt,  I 
offer  my  most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  would  fain  beseech  Mm, 
by  all  the  ties  of  our  past  friendship,  by  the  innumerable  traits  of  cha- 
racter wliioh  he  must  have  witnessed  in  me  for  a  series  of  years,  so  con- 
trary to  those  of  a  villain  and  a  murderer ;  and,  finally,  by  my  past  well- 
known  regard  for  our  mutual  and  dear  friend,  Ernest,  implicitly  to  believe 
that  I  am,  as  I  solemnly  declare  myself  to  be,  entirely  iunocent,  in 
thought  ai  well  as  deed,  of  the  Mociooa  nets  so  wrongfuUy  imputed 
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"  Once  more  adieu,  my  •w«et«gt  Emily.  While  I  yet  linger,  the  mom 
lienng  to  dawn.     For  ever  and  erer  enUrely  and  devotedly  youn,  thf 

"Theodokk  ok  Valmokt. 

An  attested  copy  of  the  preceding  letter  wu  speedily  made,  and  the 
origioal  forwarded  to  the  discoDMlate  Madame  Theodore  de  Valmont 
Every  poaoible  exert40ii  was  used  by  ttie  police  to  discover  the  fsgitive, 
who,  however,  set  their  rigilance  at  defiance,  and  escaped  no  one  knew 
whither. 

Convincing  as  the  proofs  of  De  Valmoot'a  guilt  had  hitherto  appeam}, 
his  letter  had  a  forcible  effect  in  his  favour  on  the  minds  of  his  fomily 
and  frieodg,  who  now  began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  the  roal 
assassin  might  yet  be  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  eneitions  of  Chsirles 
Darancourt,  who  employed  agents  in  various  directions  for  that  porpoee; 
ot  that  De  Valmont  himself  might  providentially  find  means  to  prove  bis 
innocence.  Flymg  reports  tbrougfaout  the  city,  indeed,  at  one  time,  gav« 
the  strongest  colour  of  reality  to  these  hopes,-  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieied  that  De  Valmont  would  ere  lopg  make  bis  voluntary  appearance. 
General  Duplessis,  though  for  some  time  inexorable,  at  length  forgave 
his  hapless  daughter  fur  the  claodeetine  union  she  bul  so  unfortunately 
formed ;  but  nothing  could  induce  hiro  (a  be  on  terms  of  triendslup  or 
intimacy  with  Ute  wretched  parents  of  the  dishonoured  Theodore.  AhMH 
six  weeks  after  the  Sight  of  the  latter,  the  Genentl  was  seixed  with  an 
illoess,  which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal.  He  Expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
only  child,  Madame  Theodore,  to  whom  h^  bequeathed  the  entire  of  ao 
ample  fortune.  Soon  after  her  father's  dftoeaae.  this  tiahappy  lady  was 
discovered  to  be  in  a  situation  above  all  others  iWMt  calculated  to  exdle 
the  sincerest  sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  Coloael  and  Madame  de  Vat- 
mout ;  and  in  somewhat  less  ibw  seven  months  after  the  flight  of  her 
adored  Theodore,  she  presented  to  the  world  a  lovely  boy.  Colonel  de 
Valmont  and  his  lady  now  became  frequent  vwitors  at  the  manaio^  of  their 
daughter-in-law,  and  seemed  to  t;ike  a.  melancholy  pleasDre  in  tracing  thf 
stro eg  resemblance  to  their  son,  which  was  pcrc^Kible  in  the  cherub- 
features  of  his  innocent  ofibpring.  Rumours  were  now  again  in  circula- 
tioo  that  De  Valmont  was  on  the  eve  of  returning;  and  bis  fiuntly,  thoi^ 
ignorant  how  such  repons  had  originated,  still  fondly  persuaded  them- 
selves that  his  innocence  would  soon  satisfactorily  appear.  It  was  under 
this  persuasion  that  his  affectionate  wife  yielded  to  the  anxious  request  of 
her  fatlier-in-law,  and  several  near  family  conQexions,  in  consenting  to 
celebrate  the  approaching  baptism  of  her  child,  by  inviting  some  friends 
to  a  public  entertainment,  which  it  was  eoaceitMl  might  be  politically 
useful  in  giving  an  air  of  prubahility  to  the  previous  repoits  in  D«  VaV- 
mont's  favour. 

Charles  Darancourt,  on  this  occasion,  stood  sponsor  to  iJm  child ;  aad 
at  the  banquet,  which  followed,  the  guests,  afWr  drinking  \a  the  health 
of  the  mothu-  and  her  infant,  filled  a  bumper-toast  to  the  following  sen- 
timent : — "  To  the  happy  return  of  the  abaent  father,  and  may  bis  iniw 
ceoce  be  speedily  established."- 

Coluiiel  de  Valmont  soon  afterwards  prevailed  on  his  daughter- in -Uw 
to  became  an  inmate  of  his  protecting  roof ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing his  sou's  uutict),  caused  a  paragra^l)  to  be  inserted  iu  vaiious  foreiga 
newspapers,  announcing  the  birth  andlMptism  of  the  child,  in  a  manner 
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MkalkMd  lo  kfouM  Um  teaderMt  amotiou  in  Un  hnut  of  iu  fogidra 
psMBt.  Th«  puagnpk  {unW  eonteiMd  nuDiite  pwtkuUn  reep«ctiog 
6n  ponoB  of  tlM  cbild,  and,  iixlwd,  of  eitry  impcKtaot  oocurrence  thu 
bd  takw  pluv  ^an  iti  Urth. 

ItwMoappeandtlMt  llwodara  de  Vklmoot  had  peruaed,  and  fully  com- 
prabend«d  ibe  oty«ct  of  the  panignph  j  for  tlie  editor  of  a  Bruawli  newa- 
|iBper  rweircd  by  poit,  from  SwitzerluKl,  an  anooymoiu  letter,  endoaiiig 
•ora«  atanau,  the  iDMoiog  of  wtuck  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  wen 
publiebed  in  Ibe  journals  of  the  day  at  the  anonymous  author's  request, 
and  the  following  is  nearly  their  literal  translation  i — 


Hie  Bew<bom  babe  to  Ui  fond  motherS  brent 

lit  lendeily  claip'd  with  a  hallowed  joy. 
By  kindred  neat  it  is  wannly  cacensed, — 

But  where  is  ihe  aire  of  that  lovely  boy  ? 
Time  flies— and  the  guerts  are  met  in  the  hall. 

To  greet  the  young  stranger  with  flaxen  hair; 
Bat  why  (totli  ■  tear  (torn  its  mother  fall  ? 

The  spouse  of  ber  bosom,  alas  I  b  not  there  I 
The  graodsire  hath  bless'd  the  sneel  innocent  child. 

And  the  ijrandam  hath  kissed  it  with  secret  pride ; 
But  on  iu  Air  cheek  hath  its  father  e'er  smiled ! 

Ah,  no  I — to  that  father  such  bliss  ia  denied  I 
Ye  may  trace  the  fleet  hart,  at  ih"  ev'ning  close. 

To  its  covert  amid  the  silent  glen ; 
But  yon  in&nt's  sire,  by  fiiends  and  foes. 

Hath  been  sought  in  tain  'mid  the  haunts  of  men  I 
The  biid  of  the  forest,  that  wings  its  way 

Over  heath,  over  mountain,  and  desert  wild, 
ReMKis  to  its  nestlings ;  but  who  can  say 

When  the  exile  shall  gaze  on  his  only  child  ! 
Yet  cheer  thee,  feir  lady,  and  comlbrt  thee,— 

Tby  husband's  proud  spirit  will  never  shrink ; 
And  beUiink  ihce,  that  Fortune,  all  blind  Ihnufh  she  he, 

Uft  saves  tlie  lorn  wretch  on  tlie  precipice-brink. 
Aaiiety's  fever  will  prey  on  the  frame, 

When  no  cheering  sun-shine  bids  hope  good  morrow  ;    , 
Bui  ihe  manly  aout  gleams  with  a  hrightH  flame 

The  nearer  its  disk  float  the  clouds  of  aorrow. 
Time  flies  apace — the  young  mother  is  gone 
'     -  With  the  child  to  Jier  hu^and's  paternal  home ; 

And  her  infant  is  doalinght  gated  upon 

By  the  inmates  of  that  friendly  dome. 
But  its  father  I  its  father  I  O  where  dolh  he  dwell ! 

And  how  can  he  curb  the  fbnd  wish  soon  to  see 
His  heart's  dearest  treasures?  Twere  vain  lo  tell — 

An  evil  star  governs  his  destiny. 

For  aaveral  aucoeoding  montU  the  frienda  of  the  unfortunate  Theodore 
MMdnned  to  oonanle  th«uwelvea  with  the  expecUtion  of  seeing  him  shortly 
natorwl  W  them.     The  expectation  was  vain  t     He  came  not,  nor  could 
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even  the  moit  remoU  tidingR  be  bewrd  of  him.  But  wbea  the  ■^m^in* 
hopes,  which  they  had  at  one  timeentectaioed,  seemed  futhettfrou)  reali- 
zation, a  circunutance  occarred  at  Bnueda,  wtiich  bade  fair  to  lead  ta  a 
complete  discovery  of  the  real  murderer.  One  dark  nod  tempeitqouc 
night,  a  cart  was  stopped  at  the  city-barrier  by  a  collector  of  the  impMa. 
No  contraband  propnty  was  found ;  but,  in  aearchiog  the  vehicle,  a  waidi 
trunk  accidentally  fril  to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  wheels  happening 
to  pass  over  it  broke  it  literally  to  piece*.  The  contents  lay  scattered  on 
the  road.  It  so  chanced  that  the  collector  was  the  former  valet  of  the 
deceased  Chevalier,  who  had  been  seited  and  examined  on  su^ucion  of 
being  his  assassia.  However  innocent  this  young  man  might  l^re  ulti- 
mately appeared  to  be,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  crime  itself  with 
which  he  was  charged,  had,  as  is  loo  frequently  the  case  in  similar  in- 
stanceB>  rendered  him  an  object  of  secret  mistrust  to  his  feUow-citizen*. 
With  a  character  sullied,  though  not  lost,  he  had  been  nnable  to  oblun 
employment  in  any  respectable  family ;  and,  but  for  the  timely  uaiatanM 
of  a  distant  relation,  who  had  with  difficulty  procured  him  the  situatioa 
of  a  revenue  officer,  must,  in  all  probability,  hare  been  reduced  to  the 
bitter  alternative  of  supporting  himself  on  the  precarious  pittance*  of 
common  charity,  or  perishing  through  want.  Though  engaged  in  a  duty 
hut  iU  calculated  to  admit  of  much  benevolence  in  its  perioimance,  hJs 
nature  had  not  yet  lieen  hardened  by  his  office,  nor  completely  soured  by 
misfortune. 

This  man  cheerfully  ataisted  the  carter  in  gathering  up  the  property, 
but  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  pcrceiring  among  the  scattered  articles  a 
lai^  diamond  brooch  of  considenible  value,  which  he  well  remembend 
having  frequently  seen  on  the  peison  of  the  late  Count  de  St.  Mann. 
He  examined  the  brooch  ^ain  and  again  ;  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
hie  recollection,  (or  its  extraordinary  brilliancy  had  often  exdted  his  ad- 
miration in  happier  days.  The  immediate  detention  of  the  diamond  and 
the  carter  was  the  natural  result  of  this  discovery. 

The  carter,  when  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  required  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  declared  he  had  never 
even  beheld  the  brooch  until  the  moment  when  it  was  found  by  the  col- 
lector, as  he  liad  merely  been  employed  by  a  gentleman  to  cany  trunks 
and  various  articles  of  furniture  from  Brussels  to  a  country-house  about  a 
mile  distant  Being  asked  the  gentleman's  name,  fae  readily  gave  it  u 
"  Moos.  Darancourt,  the  younger,  residing  in  the  Grand  Square." 

That  yonng  man  was  accordingly  taken  into  custody,  and  «ra  long, 
ahoolutcly  brought  .to  trial  for  the  alleged  murder,  in  coojanction  wiSi 
Theodore  de  Yalmont,  of  the  Count  de  St.  Maure'a  family,  and  the 
robbery  of  his  boose. 

The  collector,  after  fully  identifying  the  brooch,' depoeed  that  he  had 
been  present  on  a  particular  occasion,  when  the  Chevalier  had  requested 
his  father  to  make  him  a  present  of  it ;  but  that  the  Count  excused  him- 
self firom  doing  so,  observing  that  it  was  the  valued  gift  of  a  dear  de- 
ceased friend,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  honourably  pact  with  it. 
It  was  further  proved  by  a  geutle^iaa  of  respeitable  character,  that  be 
had  seen  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Maure  at  an  early  hour  on  the  eveaiaf 
preceding  his  sudden  disappearance  and  the  murder  of  his  paients,  in 
the  act  of  entering  the  pntonerls  dwellii^-houee ;  and  the  only  thm 
domestics  who  resided  with  the  young  advocate  ot  (he  time,  fuitW  de* 
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poied,  that  llmr  nuuter  hwi  oent  tbem  from  thfl  citf  on  variotts  ^bin 
that  afleraooD,  to  such  diBtaOcea  as  precluded  tlie  pouibiUty  of  their  re- 
.  turn  untii  a  rery  late  hour.  There  were,  hoverer,  certain  circunutances 
sltending  this  singular  caae,  which  involved  the  evidence  in  coasideraUe 
donbt ;  lot  the  collector,  it  will  be  recollected,  bad  been  [weviously  sua- 
pected  of  perpetrating  die  very  crimes  be  now  indirectly  attempted  to 
diaige  against  the  prisoner  ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  declared  he  had  seen  the  Chefalier  enter  Daraocourt's 
house  at  the  particular  period  mentioned,  was  on  terms  of  avowed  and 
open  hostility  with  the  young  advocate,  owing  to  a  law-suit  which  had 
been  recently  pending  between  them. 

Charles  Daraacourt,  following  the  exam{4e  of  many  distioguiabed  in- 
dividnaU  whom  history  had  rendered  famous,  aa  having,  in  the  proud 
consciouBneas  of  innocence,  succeasfully  defended  themwives  in  person 
from  the  most  maligaant  and  unfounded  charges,  was  bis  own  counsel. 
He  cross- examined  the  adverse  .witneasea  with  a  modesty  iMfitting  the 
solemnly  of  the  occasion,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  an  acuteness  so 
pointed,  a  judgment  so  powerfully  directed  to  the  development  of  certain 
facts,  which  he  made  it  appear  to  tw  hi*  honest  object  to  elicit,  more 
for  the  sake  of  public  justice  than  private  interest,  that  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  the  auditory  accompanied  him  in  every  stage  of  his  defence. 
.  Though  the  evidence  remained  unshaken,  as  confined  to  the  principal 
charges  against  the  prisoner ;  yet,  upon  some  minor  points,  wbetker 
from  their  conviction  of  liis  tnoocence,  from  that  iodescribaUe  alarm 
sometimes  felt  even  by  the  most  upright  characters  when  under  cross- 
examination  before  a  public  tribunal,  from  ignorance,  or,  in  Akon,  from 
whatever  canse,  the  witaesses  more  than  once  contradicted,  in  some  de- 
gree, their  previous  statements  in  their  respective  answers  to  tbe  pri- 
soner's questions.  The  collector  confessed,  with  erident  reluctance,  the 
material  fact  of  his  having  been  himself  previously  charged  with  the  foul 
crimes  of  which  the  prisoner  stood  accused ,  and  was  constrained  to  admit 
that  of  all  men  living,  he  should  have  least  suspected  kirn  of  the  murder 
of  the  ill-fated  Count  and  his  famUy,  judging  from  the  awneious  proofs 
of  friendship  towards  them  which  the  prisoner  had  formerly  evinced. 

The  accused  made  an  eloquent  and  impresure  defence.  He  drew  a 
pathetic  and  highly  interesting  picture  from  the  sennas  of  his  fartinat 
days,  up  to  the  period  «'hen  the  murders  were  committed,  to  show  how 
utterly  improbable,  nay,  how  morally  impossible,  it  was  that  ha  should 
havedeatroyed,  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  highest  hopes,  ibe  beloved 
companion  of  his  infancy,  the  dearest  friend  of  his  heart.  He  •olemnty 
declared  that  tbe  brooch  had  been  made  a  present  (o  turn  by  the  Count 
de  St.  Maure,  painted  out  the  contradictions  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  given  evidence  against  biro,  and  earnestly  implmed  the  court 
to  pause  awhile  in  its  judgment,  and  seriously  r^ect  whether  the  testi- 
mony of  such  peiaons,  and  more  especially  of  the  udlector,  who  had 
■0  reluctantly  admitted,  on  cross-examination,  the  notorious  bet  of 
linriag  been  himself  suspected  as  (be  murderer,  could,  with  any  colour  of 
consistency,  any  shadow  of  regard  to  the  divine  attribules  of  justice,  be 
tot  a  single  moment  relied  on,  when  the  life  and  honour  of  a  fellow-crea- 
tuie  depended  on  the  eventful  iMue.  He  ctrnduded  with  a  powerful  address 
to  tbe  paisious,  wlucli  drew  tears  of  sympathy  from  a  crowd  of  uxions 
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uidltoM,  ud  ImpfMMd  bj  far  tb«  gnUtr  part  of  them  irith  k  eoafldtit 
boM  ef  hia  loqniitaL 

TIm  court  lud  llatencd  to  ibe  defence  with  dw  deepen  Kltendoi.  At 
oae  tune  it  Mened  to  warer  in  its  dadaion,  and  enter  rather  wannly  into 
U  argmneBtatire  diaeuaaion  aa  to  the  iudgmeiit  to  be  pronounced.  TUa 
waa  hailed  bj  ntaBy  aa  decidedly  IndicAtirc  of  the  priaoner'a  acquittal; 
bat  if  tbe  ac«Ie  of  retributiTejiiatice  had  (at  a  time  been  poised  if  the 
inger  of  doubt,  it  aeoD  appeared  weighed  down  id  the  bahmce  against 
the  priaoner.  Tbe  intviniic  wortli  of  ao  viloable  a  jewel,  and  the  ccHue- 
quent  improbability  that  it  should  bare  been  made  a.[»eient  of  by  a  per- 
son of  avowedly  moderate  fortune,  to  one  nnconoected  witb  tite  alleged 
donor  by  tie*  of  kindred,  added  to  the  poaitive  statements  of  the  collectof 
and  several  other  witueeses,  operated  fatally  against  the  accnaed.  He 
waa  feund  guilty,  and  the  awful  sentence  of  death  waa  accordin^y 
passed  on  him. 

This  trial  caused  no  small  sensation  at  Brussels  among  all  ranha  of 
people.  There  were  not  wanting  numbers  who  condemaed  the  rerdict  as 
a  most  uqjtMt  one;  and  even  those  who  were  inclined  to  beliere  the 
accused  might  have  been  guilty,  eifpressed  a  decided  o^Huion  that,  under 
the  doubtful  circumstaDces  of  the  case,  aa  acquittal  should  have  been 
pronouneed. 

The  condenned  man  persisted  in  solemnly  asserting  his  innocence; 
and  his  anxioos  parents,  still  elingiag  to  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining 
a  pardon,  remained  tbe  pie;  of  alternate  hope  and  ft\i,  which  at  times 
preseaCed  ^eams  of  distant  siinshine  ;  at  others,  assumed  the  featurm  of 
aa  approaching  whiriwiod,  that  threatened  to  blast  at  once,  in  its  sweep- 
ing cooraet  the  only  branch  of  its  victim- family,  and  wither  the  parent- 
mots  to  their  fnundation  I  la  the  present  distressing  instance,  bowcfver, 
BO  legislative  interferenee  took  place.  The  night  preceding  the  intended 
exeetitioB,  tbe  pnsoner  was  indulged  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  in  his  aoR- 
taiy  cell.  At  length  the  &ul  hoar  arrived  appointed  for  thr  perfatm- 
anee  of  the  dMa^ful  ceremony  that  was  to  check  forever.  In  its  blooming 
■priag-time,  the  m«rt«l  career  of  tbe  accused,  and  uslier  his  immortal 
soul  befere  its  make/\  He  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  accompanied  by  the 
lamentations  of  an  imiMMO  multitude,  whose  indignant  feelings  on  the 
oocMion  ware  whh  diffiettHjF  overawed  hy  surrounding  snldierv.  At  the 
■MMDeot  when  alt  the  pris<»M's  hopes  of  a  respite  had  vanished,  and  he 
waain  theinslaalexpeclatiano|his  apparently  inevitable  doom,  be  drew 
fiom  hia  bosom  a  small  sealed  packet,  and  delivering  it  to  a  prietf  who 
had  attended  to  administer  to  him  the  consolations  of  religion  in  his  laal 
moments,  requceted  that  it  might,  faimedialely  afW  his  death,  be  deH- 
ventd  10  hie  father.  The  priest  had  acarcely  received  the  packet,  era  a 
hmd  shout  arose  6om  tbe  assembled  populace,  nod  a  boiMmatt,  hoMiog  a 
parcbmeal'daeuinent  in  his  hand,  was  seao  to  dash  through  the  opeoi^ 
ranks  on  a  foamii^  courser,  at  fall  speed,  accompanied  by  several  gena- 
d'armes.  Arrived  at  the  acaffold,  he  threw  himself  from  his  hone,  aqd 
hastily  ascending  the  plalfram,  produced  an  imperial  order  for  respiting 
the  execution. 

The  joyfisl  hunsa  of  the  spectators  rent  the  Mr,  and  were  increased 
almost  to  enthosiastio  madness,  when  the  mMaenger  of  the  crown,  re- 
moviBs  a  patch  from  bia  brow,  vbtdi  had  completely  disguised  him,  pre- 
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MBted  to'lbelr  astanUhed  gaze  tbe  weU-koowB  feMnm  of  Theodore  <9e 
Valmootl  After  wmrmly  einbnicu>g  the  pHioner  be  Bm^le  b  dga  te  lh» 
multitude  that  he  wished  to  addrem  tbem  ;  upon  wluch  their  olanoroue 
njoicinga  were  inetamly  succeeded  by  the  mo«t  profound  silence.  Bfer; 
eye  gtitteoed  with  anxiety,  aod  the  strikingly  deecTipti*fl  words  of  the 
HoDnn  Poet,  "Inttntiqut  ora  tenebmtt"  were  DOTer  more  forcibly  ex- 
empHfied  than  at  that  inonwDt.     De  Valmont  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  Friends,  countrymen,  and  fHlon'-ciUEens,  permit  oue  who  has  long 
been  persecuted  by  pomerited  misfortuce,  to  claim,  for  a  fen  niioiites 
your  I'aroumble  attention.  The  time  fast  approachet  when  a  full  and,  I 
tniBt,  most  satisbctory  explanation  will  be  ffiveo  to  the  pablic,  of  the 
dire  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  avoid,  Dy  a  seemingly  ignomlniom 
iigbt,  the  ordeal  of  a  public  trial.  I  have  at  length  returned  to  my  na- 
tive city,  wiieo  least  expected,  to  meet  my  accusers,  and  submit  my  life 
and  honour  to  the  laws.  The  mere  denial  of  aa  act,  against  which  one's 
Tery  nature  revolts,  is  a  condescenuon,  which  motives  of  personal  safe^ 
alone  would  perhaps  hardly  jnEtify  ;  hut  a  deep  sense  of  what  l«  due  to 
pablic  juftice,  to  myfamily,  triRnds,  and  connexions,  and,  lastly,  to  my 
own  reputation,  at  length  urges  me  to  a  task  equally  humiliating  and  di^- 
treesing.  I  have  remained,  to  the  present  moment,  in  utt»r  ignuiance  df 
the  mystery  that  involves  tbe  atrocious  murders  of  which  1  stand  ac- 
«uBed,  excepting,  indeed,  some  inftmimtion  gleaned  from  the  puMIc  pa- 
pen  respecting  the  trial  and  conviction,  fur  the  same  alleged  criihet,  df 
my  esteemed  friend,  Charles  Daraocontt,  whose  respite  it  has  been  my 
happiness  to  obtain, 

"  That  he  was  equally  innocent  with  myself  1  could  not  fer  a  moitient 
doubt ;  and  actuated  by  motives  of  the  Hlocereat  regard  for  tbe  beloved 
companion  of  my  youth,  I  quitted  the  retreat  which  had  so  long  sheHcred 
ne  from  the  emissaries  of  the  police,  hastened  to  Paris,  threw  reyeetf  a^ 
the  foet  of  the  Emperor,  avowed  myself  as  the  suspeofed  acuunpKoe  tH 
my  fiiend's  guilt,  explained  the  moliveB  Which  had  prOvioudy  iaduced 
ne  to  fly  from  justice,  and  hambty  implored  his  Majesty  to  gtant  a  re- 
spite to  my  friend,  and  place  myself  under  the  strict  durveillanoe  of  thft 
poBee,  until  a  fordier  investigation  should  be  made  into  a  case  so  m^^te- 
lioua  and  unprecedeot«d. 

"  My  onvarmshed  tale  prevailed  j  and  hti  Majesty  not  only  gnnted 
tbe  reepite  implored  at  his  Imperial  hands,  bat  was  furthw  most  gra- 
cioudy  pleased  to  direct  that  I  should  be  personally  intnisted  with  lis 
conveyance  to  Bniasati. 

"  1  BOW  cheerfully  reidgn  myself,  oonfonnaUy  to  my  oivn  entreaty, 
and  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  oScera  of  the  police,  under  whose 
custody  I  shall  remain  a  wilHng  prisoner,  in  tbe  atill  firm  hope  «od  pei>- 
anasion,  that  not  only  my  own  innocence,  but  that  of  my  friend,  will  y^t 
be  most  dearly  established." 

The  air  once  more  resounded  with  the  joyous  ghonts  of  the  multitude 
at  the  conclusion  of  De  Valmont's  address;  but  the  prisoner  seemed 
Httis  elated  at  what  bad  passed  ;  he  was  merely  heard  to  ^aculate  a  few 
short  and  broken  senteoces,  expressive  of  his  gratitude  to  Providence  for 
having  thus  rescued  him  from  the  imputed  miilt  and  punishmeot  of  a 
robber  and  a  murderer:  then  turning  towards  the  priest,  he  mildly  re- 
quested the  restoration  of  his  packet  The  holy  &ther  was  on  the  point 
of  eomplyiog,  b«t  wss  prevented  by  nn  attendant  gen-d'armes,  who  nid- 
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deoly  matohed  the  ptcket  from  hu  haod.  The  priNUr  calmlf  expostn- 
Uted  on  the  iUiberalitj  of  such  an  act,  decluiag,  with  the  utmost  com- 
poiure,  that  the  pttpen  coQtaJn«d  nothing  more  thtn  MOie  important  re- 
quests to  hit  latheT  of  a  family  nature,  and  a  aolemo  re-aasertion  of  hia 
ianoceoce.  The  gen-d'aimes,'  however,  obstinately  refined  to  part  with 
his  prise,  observing,  that  he  should  deliTei  it  to  his  commanding  officer, 
who  would,  lie  doubted  not,  act  with  all  thecaudoQ  and  propriety  whidi 
.  the  delicacy  of  the  case  might  require.  The  officer,  upon  receiring  tbe 
packet,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  lay  it  before  the  gorerament,  who,  in  tbetr 
turn,  deliberated  on  tbe  propriety  of  opening  it  and  perusing  its  contents. 
Meanwhile,  Theodore  de  Valmont,  without  being  permittMl  to  see  his 
family,  was  placed  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police ;  and  hit 
friend,  Daiancourt,  was  remanded  to  prison,  there  to  await  the  final  plea- 
sure of  the  crown.  Tbe  latter  protested,  both  by  his  friends  and  coun- 
sel, against  the  opening  of  his  private  papers,  and  more  especially  after 
his  barii^  been  virtually  pardoned  by  the  Imperial  order.  He  protested 
in  vain :  tbe  packet  was  broken  open,  and  its  contents  were  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  judges  who  bad  presided  at  his  trial.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  statement  in  writing  was  publishedjby  Theodore  de  Valmont,  explana- 
tory of  the  motives  which  had  origin&lly  impelled  his  flight,  a  portion  of 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  never  entertained  towards  my  anfortn- 
nale  and  murdered  friend,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Maure,  the  slightest 
degree  of  hatred  or  malicious  feeling.  On  tbe  contrary,  I  loved  him  ai 
a  brother ;  and  it  was  for  his  own  sake  alone,  and  not  because  I  felt  jea- 
lous of  bii  aitantions  towards  the  lady  to  whom  I  was  shortly  afterwards 
united  in  mairiage,  and  whose  entire  afEections  I  was  proudly  conscious 
of  poasesRng,  that  I  so  repeatedly  expostulated  with  him  on  the  fcJIy 
and  impn^ety  of  his  conduct.  That  an  evil  destiny  peculiariy  pre- 
sided over  my  most  innocent  actions  seemed  past  a  doubt ;  since  it  was 
utterly  vain  for  me  to  deny  that  the  passages  in  some  of  my  lettera  to 
tbe  Chevalier,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  rdations,  admitted 
of  an  iafeirenee  to  my  disadvantage. 

"The  circumstaDces,  too,  of  my  having  been  seen  near  the  booae  of 
his  father  on  the  fatal  night  of  the  assassinations,  and  the  evanve  ao- 
Bweis  I  gave  at  one  of  my  [vivate  examinations,  to  (he  very  natural 
questions  of  '  Where  had  I  been  ? '  and  '  MThom  had  I  been  viudng  7 ' 
tended,  I  am  now  well  aware,  to  conGrm  my  apparent  guilt.  On  tbe 
night  in  qnesdou,  1  had  a  stolen  interview  with  my  wife  in  the  neigh- 
boariwod  of  ber  father's  chateau,  and  remuned  with  her  till  rather  a 
late  hour.  It  was  on  my  return  from  this  interview,  that  I  passed  by  the 
bouse  «f  my  honoured  niend,  the  Count  de  St.  Maure,  in  my  way  to 
my  own  residence ;  when  happening  to  meet  two  gentlemen  witb  whom 
1  was  acquainted,  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  lest  idle  curiosity  litoM 
induce  them  m  rally  me  on  my  soUtary  nocturnal  perambulation,  and 
inquire  from  whence  I  bad  come.  My  anxiety  to  evade  the  ^uestiotis  on 
thisBulyect,  whilst  under  eKamination,  arose  solely  from  motives  of  teu' 
deniess  towards  my  wife,  and  ihe  fear  of  acquainting  her  father  with  the 
fact  of  our  murine ;  and  however  it  may  be  laHieutcd  that  delicacy 
should  have  pravenleid  my  divulging  a  secret,  the  continuance  of  which 
subwouent  events  have  rendered  unnecessary,  yet,  upon  recooaiderii^ 
the  sui^ect,  I  cannot  honestly  blame  myself  bt  having  ao  peitiBKwasIf 
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fUlowed  a  Use  of  ctuidtict,  which,  for  b«r  Mdce,  I  ceaceired  it  abflolalelf 
cMential  to  adopt. 

"  The  eridence  given  by  my  fille-de-chunbro  wu  itrictly  true ;  but  it 
u  MjiuUy  tnu  that  the  maiks  of  blood  ibe  observed  on  my  ahirt-eleere, 
were  the  coDtequence  of  an  accident  that  befel  me  on  the  fatal  night  of 
the  murden.  "  Whilst  climbing  a  hedge,  in  order  to  gain  the  high  road  to- 
wards Bnusela  by  a  shorter  cut  than  the  usual  track,  the  wrist  of  my  right- 
hand  was  wounded  by  a  sharp  fliat-alone.  The  wound,  though  alight, 
bled  considerably;  and  to  this  circunutance  alone  was  owing  that  ap- 
pearance  of  blood  on  my  shirt  which  very  naturally  excited  a  prejudice 
against  me,  and  for  which  I  endeavoured  to  account  in  vain  before  the 
police,  who  treated  my  defence  u  totally  uatnie,  and  the  acme  of  weak 
and  vicioua  invention, 

"  Having  thus  failed  to  satisfy  the  puUic  authorities  by  a  plain  state- 
ment »S  this  most  material  part  of  my  case,  I  felt  the  natural  conriciion 
that  it  would  not  be  believed  at  my  trial ;  and,  indeed,  looking  to  the 
many  presumptive  proofs  of  my  apparent  atrocity,  which  were,  at  beat, 
to  be  explained  away  ooly  by  my  single  assertions,  no  reasonable  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  that  if  shortly  put  upon  my  trial,  I  should  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  on  what  would  be  erroneously 
considered  most  just,  satisfactory,  and  conclusive  grounda. 

"  Reflections  such  as  these  determioed  me  to  avoid  the  impendii^ 
evil,  if  possible,  by  flight.  I  may,  and  doubtiess  shall,  he  blamed  by 
many  for  having  reasoned  thus ;  yet  the  world  at  large  may  be  assured 
that  it  was  not  to  avoid  death,  bnt  indelible  dishonour,  that  I  sought  to 
elude  the  unmerited  doom  that  would  have  been  the  certain  consequence 
of  my  trial ;  because,  had  1  been  convicted  and  executed  as  a  murderer, 
all  inquiriee-into  the  dreadful  affair  wfaicb  involved  me  in  infamy  .would 
have  tor  ever  ceased  ;  and  thus  would  the  innocent  have  suffered,  while 
the  guilty  might  have  escaped  with  impunity  the  jnst  punishment  which 
I  persuaded  myself  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  awarded  to  the  atrocinns 
author  of  those  mysterious  murders.  It  had  been  my  determination  never 
to  revisit  my  native  land,  unless  the  positive  proofe  of  my  innocence 
could  be  established ;  but  when,  in  my  secret  retirement,  I  heard  of  tbe 
cruel  fate  that  threatened  my  beloved  friend,  Charles  Daranoourt,  as  an 
alleged  accomplice  with  me  in  the  crimes  of  murder  and  robbery,  my 
own  safety  no  longer  remained  a  question  for  constderatioo,  and  at  my 
immioeat  personal  peril,  I  hastened  to  avow  myself  as  lus  alleged  accom- 
^ice,  and  happily  obtained  a  respite  of  his  sentence  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor." 

Shortly  'afler  the  publication  of  tbe  above  statement,  tlie  contents  of 
the  packet,  delivered  to  the  priest  by  Darancourt  on  tbe  scaffold,  were 
laid  before  the  public,  under  tbe  sanction  of  (he  police ;  and  the  following 
is  their  abridged  substance,  ss  extracted  from  the  original  document. 
After  reciting  tbe  convNsation  between  the  prisoner  Darancourt  and  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Maure,  on  the  subject  of  maionry,  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  has  been  detailed  in  the  early  part  of  this  tale,  the  Govern- 
ment Expose  proceeded  thus : — 

"  It  appears,  by  Uie  confession  of  the  prisoner,  Darancourt,  that  it  had 
been  agreed  between  bim  and  the  deceased  Chevalier,  that  not  a  syllable 
dwuld  be  mentioned  to  any  third  party,  Theodora  de  Valmast  hUwelf 
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even  not  ^xaeptacT,  mp^tin^  the  intentiwi  of  (be  Chava&er  to  becoaw  • 
member  of  the  maaonic  society  ;  aad  that  the  latter  should  call  on  Da— 
rancoBrt  the  foIlawiDg  aftentooo,  have  some  of  the  myateriei  of  the  Art 
expluned  to  him,  as  br  as  they  might  be  with  pnpne^,  and  that  tfaej 
should  then  proceed  together  to  the  cUy-lodge. 

'*  Tha  Chavaliai  traa  true  to  hia  appDiDtmeDt;  he  koodced  at  Daran* 
cenrt'e  door  within  a  few  aeconds  of  tlie  precise  period  fixed  od,  and  was 
admitted  by  the  yonog  adrocale  in  penoo,  who  obeerred  that  be  had 
adopted  the  procautionaty  measure  of  aendiog  the  seTVasts  from  the 
house,  that  no  human  being  might  oTeAear  the  myMerioiis  explanalimi 
iatended  to  be  gireo.  They  adjourned  to  Daraocoort's  private  library, 
qhere,  he  oburred,  the  prelude  to  the  gnnd  ioaogvrlitioa  waa  to  eotn- 
meoce; 
'  "  la  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table,  on  eAch  side  of  which  bad 
been  driren  an  iron  staple  ia  a  parallel  directioa.  The  ^nre  of  a  mu, 
considerably  escaeding  the  proportiooa  of  nature,  bad  been  dialked  nut 
in  its  centre  ;  aamall  velret  co^ioa  lay  within  the  orat  desigoed  ibrtb* 
lie&d,  and  an  intlxaraent  rcMinbliog  4  coopau,  rudely  sketched  alaa  ia- 
cbalk,  atid  openiog  imnedtaldy  over  the  figure,  eKtaoded  its  points  on- 
each  aide  ofitbebw  the  feet.  Darancourt  now  spoke  as  follows :—"  Yon 
are  doabtleM  surprised  to  see  all  this  strange  apparatus,  and  perl^a. 
already  suspect  that  I  am  merely  acting  an  idle  farce,  by  thus  attanptlDg 
to  convert  vhat  you,  of  course,  will  term  the  ridiculous  into  the  suWmet' 
bat  have  a  little  patience,  and  1  will  soon  convitice  you  that  tlMre  is  more 
in  the  acting  than  you  at  present  imegioe."  The  Gbevalier  replied  that,- 
for  his  part,  he  had  always  considefed  what  was  tenned  free-nuaoniy  a» 
one  of  tluMe  mysteries  only  calclilated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  weak> 
niflds ;  that  he  bad  cftosented  to  be  initiated  merely  in  compliance  with 
Itis  Ineod's  request,  and  already  begin  to  repeat  of-  hii  fully,  "  Well," 
rcjtnned  his  companion,  "  you  shall  shortly  have  reason  to  change  yovr 
sootiments."  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  that  certain  fbms  wers 
essential  to  be  gone  through,  and  tbttt  one  of  them,  in  particular,  eou-; 
sirted  in  the  novice's  placing  himself  within  certain  chalked- outlines,  si-^ 
milar  to  those  sketched  on  the  oak  table,  and  in  resting  bis  head  on  tc 
cushion  for  a  few  moments.  He  went  on  to  observe,  in  referenee  to  the' 
novice's  taking  hia  tetnporary  station  within  tbechalkedoutliaes,  tbatthte; 
wnt  symbolical  of  one  of  ,tbe  society's  principal  nuxims,  which  directed 
its  members  to  keep  within  compass;  and  that  with  respect  to  tha  velvet 
c)M^i«o  — .-.  Here  the  Chevalier  iaapatiently  interrupted  him,  by  ob- 
serving, dint  he  had  already  heard  more  than  enough  to  satisfy,  hinsaelf 
of  the  extreme  foUy  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  was  accordingly  about 
to  leave  the  room,  when  the  positive  assurance  of  his  friend,  upon  hit 
AoROur,  that  no  joke  whatever  was  intended,  iuduced  him,  againiit  his 
better  judgment,  to  place  himself  on  the  table,  and  rest  his  head  on  the 
CDsblon  as  desired.  In  an  instant  Darancourt  turned  some  secret  spring 
attached  to  his  machinery,  when  the  Chevalier  found  himself  so  firmly- 
fixed  in  bis  position,  that  he  could  move  no  port  of  his  body  except  his 
nrms.  Peeling  naturally  provoked  at  this,  he  expoetntaled  with  Daran*- 
court,  who,  however,  still  treated  the  matter  lightly,  and  hastily  pro-' 
ceeded  to  bind  a  piece  of  cord  round  each  of  hia  friend's  wrists,  liuiea 
tbem  to  the  iron  staples,  and  in  this  manaer  pinion  him  to  -the  teble.' 
The  Chevalier  now  began  to  feel  somediing  Uk«  alarm,  oTi  at  letst,  ia-. 
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agftiM,  ud-dMaanded  of  Daniieaurt  -wh^t  he  eoM  fomiUy  iatut  hy 
ttioBg  MKh  a  Ubany  u  thia  ?  He  wu  uiaireted  menly  b^  ui  Bmiraneo 
that  the  ceretDoiij  would  be  apeedilf  finished.  D&r&ncoDrt  then  taking 
a-  until  kDitliag-nMdle,  sharpened  «t  uoe  end,  frwn  a  cupboafd,  faMtiljr 
i^oed  the  waiatcoat  and  ehirt-fnll  of  his  unreeis^o^  friend,  and,  with 
a  iBtte  of  ioe&Ue  placidity,  placiog  the  point  of  the  needle  agaimt  hia 
lt&  tide,  Ibnut  it  at  once  between  the  ribe  into  the  heart  I  The  unfoRnnate 
ChenUer  uttered  a  groan,  in  which  the  leaiatiana  of  extreme  aurpriw 
and  bodily  nlferiitg  eeemed  ■Ixuggliog  for  lupremacj,  gave  a  momentary ' 
ihwlder,  and  immediately  eitpired  t 

"Tbemurderer  withdrew  the  knitting-needle  from  the  heart  of  the  dc* 
ceaied,  put  it  lata  the  fire,  wiped  awe;  the  few  drops  of  blood  which  had 
ooied  out  front  the  amaS  external  puncture,  and  hid  the  body  in  an  ad- 
ioioiiig  oloaet.  At  midnight  he  stole  ailentl^  to  the  cloeef  with  a  dark 
iantera,  and  took  from  the  pocket  of  the  deceaaed  a  knife,  having  bia 
initiaU  on  the  handle,  togeUter  with  a  key  which  the  deceased  had  been 
in  the  welUknown  habit  of  carrying  about  him  when  be  viaited  at  eren-  , 
ing  paities,  in  order  to  enter  his  father's  house  at  any  hour,  without 
tronUing  its  peaceable  lomatee.  Daraucourt  then  conveyed  the  body  to 
a  neighbouring  well  and  threw  it  In.  From  thence  be  hutened  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Count  de  St.  Mauro,  softly  unlocked  the  front  door,  and 
entering  wHh  all  possible  caution,  crept  to  the  bed-chamber  of  that  un- 
fortiinate  nobleman  and  hta  wife,  whom  be  butchered  in  their  sleep,  by 
catting  their  throats  with  the  identical  knife  taken  from  the  pocket  oif 
tbeir  equally  unfortunate  ion  .Two  female  domestics  and  a  servant-man, 
who  slept  in  adjoining  apartments,  shared  similar  fates.  The  murderer 
having  thus  been  left  in  undisturbed  posSeMiuo  of  the  house,  plundered  it 
at  his  leisure  of  its  chief  valuables,  consisting  of  family  jewels,  cash,  and 
a  bond  for  6,000  francs,  which  he  had  sOme  time  previously  executed  to 
the  Connt  for  money  kindly  advanced  to  him  out  of  the  slender  re«ources 
of  that  noUeman,  to  enable  him  the  more  vigorously  to  prosecute  his 
stttdiea.  He  then  decamped  safely  wkh  his  booty,  leaving  the  Chevalier's 
knife  on  the  stain  with  an  intention  sufficiently  obvious.  He  returned  to 
bis  wm  bouse  uiiperc«t«d  by  mortal  eye,  carefully  secreted  his  plunder, 
aaid  retired  to  hie  bed  in  the.  full  persuasion  that  his  guilt  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  detection  1 

"Sochutbeliistoryof  these  most  foul  and  barbarous  muillen  tibd  roU- 
hery,  accompanied  by  a  full  explanation  of  the  particular  ot^ects  the 
mnrderer  had  io  view  hy  their  perpetration.  It  appears  that  a  deeply- 
concealed,  though  long  cherished,  deura  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle Dupleesis,  had  determined  him  to  destroy  not  only  her  favoured  - 
lover,  Theodore  de  Vklmont,  but  tbe  Chevalier  as  well,  who  had  unfor- 
tunately made  him  the  confident  of  bis  passion  for  that  youiig  lady.  Though 
his  principal  object  was  to  murder  his  friend  De  Valmontf  he  hesitatMl  not 
to  docHn  the  ChevaKcr  to  the  same  fate  as  a  poasible  ubat^cle  to  his  ambi- 
tion. Chance  having  first  placed  the  latter  in  his  power,  be  disposed  nf 
bis  victim  in  the  manner  already  narrated,  fully  intending  to  sacrifice  the 
fbnner  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Tbe  murder  of  the  Coant  and 
Coanteas  de  St.  Maure  was  the  result  of  a  axi  and  deliberate  calcula- 
tion of  the  advantages' to  bo  obtained  by  it,  while  tbe  murderer  was  yet  in 
tbe  act  of  conveying  the  Chevalier's  body  to  the  well.  Of  these,  the  de- 
lire  to  recover  and  cancel  hia  hood  to  the  Couat,  and.  the  artful  wish  to 
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leaT«  AB  impTCfluoD  on  the  public  mind  th&t  tbe  ChenKer  had  been  th« 
deatroyer  of  hia  parenlB,  were  tbe  most  conspicooua.  The  robbery -of  tha 
liDUM  had  not,  it  ahoutd  seem,  been  contemphited  oncil  the  msiMcre  of 
it«  inmates  held  out  a  temptation  too  powerftil  tot  hii  neaii  and  cM- 
biooded  policy  to  reeiat. 

"  A  Toluntarr  confewon  of  hii  unexampled  perfidy,  proving  beyond  the 
pOBsibility  of  doubt  the  entire  innocence  of  the  fogitire  Theodore  de 
Valmont,  ia  contained  in  a  certain  document  in  Darancoort'a  own  hand- 
irriting,  which  it  appears  he  drew  up  in  his  oM  the  evening  before  hia  in- 
tended  execntioa,  and  delivered  to  the  officiating  priest  the  following 
looming  on  the  acafftdd,  at  the  moment  he  expected  to  Bo&r  a  wril- 
meriled  death. 

"  Had  die  tmtoner'refirained  from  givbg  up  the  document  but  afewae* 
conda  longer,  hii  diabolical  crimes  would  moat  probably  have  remaJDed 
for  ever  doubtful ;  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  refute,  which  imme- 
diately followed  it*  delivery,  was  }Hivately  intended  by  hia  impetial  Ha- 
JHty  aa  the  pieeuiaor  of  a  graciooa  pardon." 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  self-convicted  murderer  waa  a  aecood  time 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  consigned  to  an  igoomintoui  death,  amid 
the  bitter  execrationa  of  the  same  populace  who  1^  so  recently  exulted 
in  his  temporary  respite.  Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  occompltsbed 
hypocrites  that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  man. 

Namerous  public  rejoicings  in  Brussels  and  its  neighbouthood,  together 
with  the  warm  congratulations  of  all  ranks  of  people,  at  the  happy  return 
•f  the  much-ii^iured  fugitive,  Theodore  de  Valmont,  and  tbe  undoubted 
proofaof  his  innocence,  afforded  a  balm  to  hia  wounded  honour  which 
amply  repaid  him  for  past  miBfortunes. 

A  fond  and  faithful  husband,  an  affectionate  son,  a  tender  father, 
idoKzed  by  his  amiable  wife,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  the  previousW  sue^ted  robber  and  assassin  enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  as  perfect  bliss  as  falls  Ia  the  lot  of  mortality ;  and  if  his  cares 
for  a  considerable  period  increased  wiih  each  succeuive  year,  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  denied,  it  was  only  because  his  adored  Emily  successively  pre- 
sented him  with  an  additional  and  lovely  pledge  of  their  mutual  af- 
fection. 

Imtr  TtmpU,  C.  R.    - 
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The  pageants  and  tbe  pomps  of  kjogs 
Are  vain  and  transitory  thing*, 

Dazzling  in  darkness. — They  dispers« 
When  sober  thought  looks  calmly  Ihrou 
Delusion's  mist  of  twilight  dew 

Which  hangs  around  the  universe. 

The  accidents  and  vanities 


Teach  ua  how  false,  how  llnte' worth. 
The  idle  digniKes  of  earth ; 
iMOWIant,  uniubstaniial  all. 
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AGRICULTtTRAI.  AND   COMUBRCIAL   RESOURCES   OF  EGYPT. 
Second  Article* 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Moh&nimed  Ali,  does  not  neglect  any  of  the 
variotM  brancbts  of  indofltry,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  for 
wbicb  the  soil  and  climate  of  his  country  are  moHt  favourable  :  he  haa 
formed  an  eataMuhment  fir  making  saltpetre,  of  which,  however,  little 
has  yet  been  sold,  (although  it  is  said  to  cost  leu  than  that  made  in  In- 
dia,) aa  be  requires  all  the  preaent  produce  for  his  own  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  Of  the  natron,  which  is  formed  in  the  Great  Lakes  near 
AlexandTia  in  large  quantities,  without  any  artificial  assistaace,  from 
1000  to  1500  tons  were  formerly  exported  to  France  and  Italy,  for  the 
use  of  the  aoap-maken  ;  hut  it  does  not  now  find  its  way  there  in  lai^ 
quantities,  being  superseded  by  tlie  toude-Jactice.  It  has  been  tried  in 
amall  quantities  for  the  name  purpose  in  England,  and,  no  doubti  would 
be  generally  used,  but  the  duty  is  neariy  equal  to  the  whc^e  price  for 
which  it  would  sell. 

The  Pasha  has  lately  planted  upwards  of  a  million  of  mulberry  trees, 
the  silk-worms  on  which  are  taken  care  of  hy  a  colony  of  Syrians.  The 
tre^  are  watered  with  immense  labour,  the  water  being  raised  out  of  the 
canal  by  wheel-pumps,  worked  by  cattle.  Mohammed  Ali  appears  to 
hare  a  fondneoa  for  tbe  sciences,  as  well  as  for  commerce ;  and  if  he  will 
take  lessons  in  them  from  tbe  French  and  English  who  visit  and  settle  in  ' 
E^pt,  he  may  rapidly  raise  the  industry  and  the  character  of  his  sub- 
jects. Tbe  communications  with  the  interior  are  much  more  safe  and 
easy  than  they  used  to  be ;  the  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins  are  kept  in 
subjection,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  is  assuming  a  more  peaceful  character. 

One  of  the  principal  articles,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  tbe  Pasha,  is  flax-seed ;  the  mode  of  sowing  and 
gathering  the  plants,  and  separating  the  seed  irom  the  stem,  and  prepar- 
ing them  both  for  sale,  are  particularly  described  by  Mengio.  The 
Egyptian  flax-seed  is  Tery  large,  and  much  esteemed  for  making  oil,  btit 
the  quantity  exported  was  triSing,  until  about  two  years  since,  when  a 
few  oargoea  were  sent  to  England.  Last  year  32,000  quarters  were 
brought  from  Alexandria  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  future,  the  quantity  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  considerable.  Th6  whole  produce  of  flax  in 
Egypt  is  estimated  at  about  .50,000  quintals,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
are  exported  to  Italy  and  Turkey  ;  the  remainder  is  used  in  Egypt,  and 
the  cloths  produced  from  it  are  very  strong,  and  well  woven  ;  it  might 
probably  be  imported  for  about  four-pence  per  yard ;  and  at  the  reduced 
duty  of^25  per  cent,  now  fixed  on  foreign  linens,  will,  no  doubt,  become 
an  article  of  import  to  Great  Britain. 

Indigo  has  been  cultivated  and  m&nu&ctured  widt  some  success,  and 
promises  to  become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  as  soon  as  the 
ptcparation  of  it  is  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  India,  and 

'  For  the  First  Article  on  this  subjrct,  see  the  Number  of  the  OrieiUat 
Herald  for  November,  Vol.  Vll.  p.  258. 
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provided  tlie  Pasha  devotes  Bufficieot  capital  to  that  purpose.  In  diffe- 
rent parte  of  Egypt,  the  villageTS  dye  their  woollen  and  olher  cloths  with 
their  own  indigo;  ajul  in  one  of  th«  remote  mma, -which  was  Vinted  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  Edrooostone,  he  mentions  seeing  this  article 
manufactured. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Egypt  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
madder  roots,  of  which  some  quantity  has  already  been  brought  toEa- 
rope,  as  well  as  of  safflower,  which  is  produced  in  large  quaatitieB,  and 
resembles  that  imported  from  Bombay ;  also  of  senna  and  shumRc 
Mengin  says  that  the  export  of  saQlower,  which  is  monopolised  by  the 
Pasha,  unonnts  to  4O00  quintals  annually ;  part  of  whio^  cornea  to 
England ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  is  brought  from  India. 

Tobacco  might  probably  become  an  article  of  export,  if  die  quality 
and  mode  of  preparing  it  were  better  understood;  at  fvesaol  the  growth 
is  considerable,  (unountiog  to  about  40,000  quintals,  {or  newly  2000 
tons,)  of  a  mild  flavour,  and  it  is  oeariy  all  consumed  in  the  country. 

Above  120,000  quarters  of  rice,  (of  a  quality  superior  to  tluit  of 
India,  and  more  reeembling  the  Italian,)  appears  to  he  annually  pto- 
.duced  :  th«  care  and  industry  with  which  uiU  article,  aa  wril  as  masy 
others,  are  watered  by  artificial  cuts,  is  remarkable.  About  80,000 
quarters  of  the  rice  are  exported  to  Turkey,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the 
bmhu)  Isles ;  the  Pemainder  is  used  in  B^yft }  it  is  principally  growii 
near  Damietta  and  Rosetts. 

The  vine  and  olive  trees  are  rqiresentetl  as  paitially  cultivated  in  ths 
province  of  Fayoum,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  where  they  floa- 
rished  abundantly  in  anuent  times ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tlw 
wines  are  approved  by  European  tniveUers,  or  that  the  triives  are  an  ad- 
vantageous cultivation.  The  grapes  are  much  eaten  in  the  country  by 
the  higher  classes,  aitd  all  consume  a  great  quantity  of  melons,  whieb 
grow  with  surprising  rapidity  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  growth  and  manufacture  of  sugar  is  at  present  principally  carried. 
OD  in  the'  province  of  Mynyeh  in  tXppet  Egypt ;  though  the  machinery 
for  pressing  out  the  juices  of  the  cane  are  as  simple  as  those  of  India,  tbv 
jmicesses  of  boiling  and  dealing  it  are  more  like  those  practised  in  thv 
Western  world  ;  the  qualities  produced  are  of  three  or  four  deecriptioDa  ; 
and  for  the  use  of  the  rich,  a  double-refined  sugar  is  made,  whidi  ia 
called  inoNAarrar-e/-~iaeuiarrar.  A  refinery,  after  the  European  &shioa; 
is  established  by  the  Pasba,  under  the  management  of  an  EDgtishiDmn, 
who  also  distills  the  rum  in  the  same  works.  About  20,000  quiiitals  of 
the  best  sugar  made  in  ^ypt,  is  exported  to  Europe,  (princ^>a%  to  Tar- 
key  and  Italy,)  and  about  40,000  or  50,000  are  consumed  in  the  cowntiy 
for  syrups  and  sweetmeats,  which  the  people  are  very  food  of,  a*  inU  aa 
in  domestic  cookery, 

Cotton  promises  to  be  the  most  profitable,  and  is  *ln><^  *  RXMt  iB~ 
pOTtant,  article  of  export  from  tlds  land  of  the  Pbaroabe.  Until  the  year 
1 822,  the  growth  of  this  article  was  merely  a  very  inferior  qnality,  and 
was  confined  to  Lower  ^ypt ;  it  amounted  to  about  30,000  or  40,000 
bags,  oftwo  quintals  each;  the  produce  was  chiefly  eooMiiDedia  donaMie 
&brica;  some  was  also  sent  to  Italy.  The  Paaltt,  however,  finding  dw 
ftaxil  cotton  to  grow  well,  planted,  in  1822,  a  large  district  in  Upper 
^ypt,  as  well  as  the  country  near  Rosetta  and  other  parts  of  the  Deha  ; 
and  the  growth  of  the  inferior  cotton  has  aince  been  mi    *    *'    "^  '  '     ' 
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Tbft  fine  cotton  now  grown  is  called  tnaks,  (which  is  an  Arabian  word 
BManing  superfine,)  and  of  thu,  20,000  to  35,000  bag*  "^re  grown  in 
1623,  uf  which  about  10,000  wore  gent  to  France,  aod  a  «ma1l  quantity, 
about  3000,  OD  trial,  Co  this  country.  In  1823  the  crop  amounted  to  70,000 
or  80,000  ba(^,  of  which  35,000  came  to  England  last  year,  and  rather 
more  waa  shipped  to  France.  The  crap  which  is  now  sbii^ng,  is  esti- 
mated at  l.%,000  to  160,000  bagi  of  S201b8.  each. 

The  colour  of  the  cotton,  and  in  some  degree  also,  the  staple,  has  been 
injured  by  dryiog  the  pods  in  oTeos  prerioiu  to  pialdng  the  cotton  out  of 
them  ;  thia  practice  haa  been,  however,  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Paaha, 
tn  coasequsooe  of  the  representations  of  his  agents.  In  a  country  where 
there  ia  little  or  no  rain,  such  a  process  appears  prapoeteroua.  Since  the- 
above  waa  written,  the  extent  of  the  crop  has  been  fuund  to  be  only 
130,000  bag«,  of  which  75,000  have  been  sent  to  England,  25,000  to 
Franoe,  18,000  to  Italy,  and  10,000  to  the  other  ports  of  Europe ;  and 
a  considerable  quantity  having  been  traDasbi|^>ed  from  France  and  Italy 
to  Liverpool  and  London,  the  total  import  to  England  will  be  nearly 
100,000  bags. 

As  this  deecriptioo  of  cotton,  (which  is  now  coming  into  general  uh,. 
and  ranks  in  value  above  the  bulk  of  the  North  American  cotton,)  was 
currently  told  in  Alexandria  at  about  sevenpence  per  lb.,  and  paid  the 
PaahB  a  good  profit  at  that  price,  it  haa  been  concluded  that  it  can  be 
|m>duced  cheaper  in  Egypt  than  the  cottons  of  the  United  States  aad 
other  parts  wiUt  which  it  cornea  into  competUioa,  and  that  it  will  fiimish 
mch  an  increased  supply  as  permauenlly  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  im- 
portant commodity  to  our  manufacturers.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  inferred 
that  because  the  cultivators  of  Egypt  are  worse  fed  and  clothed,  and  live 
altogether  (as  it  ia  {tfobable  they  do)  at  a  less  expense,  than  the  staves 
of  North  America  and  Brazil,  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  can  be- 
brought  to  market  cheaper ;  for  the  Egyptians  are  decidedly  a  feebler 
lac*  than  the  negroes,  and  their  labour,  consequently,  leas  efficient ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  they  can  be  forced  to  labour  harder  than  the  negro 
•laves,  although  it  be  true  (as  has  been  alleged)  that  they  are  driven  to 
their  work  by  the  bayonet,  aini  that  each  district  where  cotton  is  grown, 
ia  required  to  produce  a  fixed  quanli^  in  each  season.  But  in  Egypt 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  who  have  hitherto  lived 
with  little  labour,  (owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  smI,  and  the  limited 
extent  of  their  wants,)  whom  the  Paaha  may  force  to  cultivate  this  article 
to  a  great  extent  fur  his  benefit ;  and  by  clearing  and  irrigating  large 
tracts  of  land  near  the  Nile,  which  have  lain  neglected  for  a  long  time, 
he  may  ibrce  a  growth  of  200,000  or  300,000  bugs  in  a  few  years. 
-  T)(e  present«ropia  rather  better  cleaned  aad  packed;  it  is  coming  into 
more  extensive  consumption  both  in  France  and  England;  and  it  is. 
likely  to  becope  .a  most  important  article  of  commerce.  There  have 
been  seen  in  Manchester,  120's  weft  made  entirely  from  it ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  spun  it,  atates,  that  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  extensively 
aaed  for  good  twist,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  Peronmbuco  and  Ame- 
ricAD  cotton.  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  particularly  well  adc^rted  to  the 
growth  of  this  plant,  being  so  little  exposed  to  the  devastating  hurricanes, 
rains,  frosts,  and  destniction  by  insects,  which  do  ao  much  damage  in 
Anetica  and  India.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Europeans  who  are 
so  ranch  Jntereeled  in  it*  culture,  wilt  effectually  inatract  the  Pasba'a 
2  13  /  -  I 
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agents  in  cleaning  and  packing  it  according  to  the  most  approred  me- 
thods. It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a  lazaretto  at  Alettandria,  to  receive 
the  cotton,  and  ait  it  according  to  the  established  practice  in  Smyrna, 
Leghorn,  Malta,  and  other  places  that  trade  largely  in  ^oods  supposed  to 
convey  the  conti^oQ  of  the  plagae.  The  incouvenience  wlucb  haa 
hitherto  been  suffered  by  the  prevailing  apprehensions  on  this  subjecl, 
appears  likely,  however,  to  be  very  much  diminished,  in  this  country  at 
least,  by  aa  alteration  in  our  quarantine  laws,  resulting  from  a  conviction 
that  those  apprehensions  have  been  greater  than  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
order justi6e8. 

Besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  in  ^^pt  :— 

Gum  benEoin,  about  300  cases,  chie£y  8hi|^>ed  to  Turkey.  Mocfaa 
coffee,  70,000 quintals.  Hides:  bulUo,  100,000;  cowandox,  150,000; 
camel,  6000  :  nearly  all  consumed  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Stu£bof  ailk, 
6000  pieces ;  silk  and  cotton,  20,000  pieces :  brought  from  India,  Syria, 
and  Persia,  and  chiefly  consumed  in  Turkey  and  ^ypt.  Gums,  brought 
from  India  and  Seonaar  and  Arabia,  and  shipped  to  England  and  other 
ports  of  Europe.  Wool,  linens,  and  mu«1ins  from  India,  brought  down 
the  Nile,  and  principally  consumed  in  E^pt.  Mother-o'- pearl  from  the 
Red  Sea,  60,000  okes,  (2  lbs.  each,)  of  which  three-fourths  is  used  in 
Egypt,  &c.  Ostrich  feathers,  (Jeddah  and  Darfour,)  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. Pepper  from  India,  8000  quintals,  principally  used  in  Turkey. 
Salammoniac,  UOO  quintals,  principally  used  in  Turkey.  Packing-clotto, 
200,000  pairs,  made  In  Egypt,  and  principally  used  in  Turkey.  Senna 
from  Nubia,  1000  quintals,  shipped  to  Europe.  Cotton  cloUu,  India, 
28,000  pieces,  consumed  in  Turkey  and  E^(ypt.  Besides  aloes,  opium, 
cardamoms,  shells,  bark,  wax,  and  elephants'  teeth,  from  Nubia,  Sen- 
naar,  India,  dec. 

The  imports  it  is  imposuble  to  give  with  accuracy  in  this  paper ;  thej 
consist  of  Elfish  calicoes  and  light  cottons,  earthenware,  lead,  iron,  and 
a  variety  of  iron,  copper  and  brass  manufactures,  glass,  and  some  sorta  of 
woollen  cloth,  pins  and  needles,  nails,  paper,  thread,  and  watches- 
French  woollens  and  ornamental  fabrics,  as  well  as  wines.  From  Italy, 
a  vast  quantity  of  beads,  which  are  distributed  into  the  interior  of  Afiic« 
and  Arabia,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  those  ports.  And  from 
Holland,  mirrors,  tiles,  cambrics,  lace,  &c.  Judging  from  the  long  list, 
and  the  quantity  of  European  mannfactures  imported  annually  tiUo 
I^ypt,  one  might  conclude  they  had  as  great  a  taste  for  the  ele^ncies 
and  ornaments  of  civiliie'd  life  as  they  had  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  or 
Cleopatra. 

The  folkwiog  table  of  the  trade  of  Alexandria  is  copied  from  a  paper 
printed  there  on  the  Ist  of  January  last  :^ 

COUMEBCE    OF    ALEXANDRIA    tX    ECVFT    IS    1824. 

Fifty-foui  ships  sailed  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with— 

^  -S  r^S  ihipa  with  38,900  halm  of  cotton,  and  1.1,500 
43,139  bales  ofcoltonf  :£>Anlcl)i  or  qiiunns  of  liuwrd,  scut  for  arcotmior 
21,727  qrs.  of  linseed  C*  Jthc  Paaha,  bj-  two  huuses,  vii  Bri««aud  Co.,  luid 

'         ^  J^  t  Francis  LoUjn,  agent  to  Vlo[lier  aud  Co. 

386  boles  of  flax ;  47  bales  of  senna  ;  36  coffases  safflower ;  263  bain 
of  madder  roots;  110  casks  of  gum  aiabic;  and  3  ca^  of  drugs. 
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Beaides  the  commodities  already  mentioned,  the  Egypdans  cariy  on  a 
ciinsiderable  traffic  in  slaves,  nfaicb  are  biought  down  by  tlie  caravana 
from  Nubia,  Abygeioia,  &e.,  ^nd  are  sold  in  Cairo. 
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From  these  tables  it  aj^ars  that  there  are  no  ships  trading  with  Egypt 
under  the  Egyptian  or  the  Turkish  flags ;  and  that  the  extensive  trade 
cnrried  on  between  Egypt  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  Ionian  Isles,  is 
principally  carried  on  in  Austrian  and  Tuscan,  but  partly  also  in  English, 
Ionian,  American,  and  Russian  bottoms.  The  art  of  navigation,  indeed, 
appenra  (<>  he  almost  lost  in  Egypt ;  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  are 
not  shlp-buitders,  since  they  have  Uttle  timber  of  a  suitable  description, 
but  it  is  remariiabte  that  they  should  have  so  much  declined  in  the 
science  and  art  of  navigation. 

Ships  arrived  of  the  following  flags  in  1624  and  1623,  and  tailed : 
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When  we  ctHiaider  the  hevrj  tut«  iaqioMd  b;  the  Pwbt  oa  tb«  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  And  the  genenl  monopoly  which  he  haa  of  all  tha 
axporta,  from  which  Murcat  we  find  be  raWes  a  reraniie  of  neatlj 
3,000,000^  BterliDg,  (according  to  the  Btatemeat  of  Monsieur  Hengin, 
who  gives  all  the  particulan  with  groal  nunuteneM,)  we  an  aurpnaed 
that  the  coamerca  and  expociable  produc*  of  the  cotinlrj  are  ao  cO(i> 
aiderable.  The  dut/  on  manufactured  good*  imported  k  oal;  three  per 
cenL  on  the  value.  '  Merchandiae  destined  to  be  shipped  to  Eurwe,  paf  • 
three  per  cent,  at  Cairo;  and  all  the  ^ooAs  brought  down  from  Sennaar 
and' DarAiur,  audi  as  ffUM,  ilavaa,  Sx.,  pay  a  amall  duly  ia  treafita;  * 
and  this  trade  being  left  open  to  indiriduat  competition,  tbe  dealeta 
come  ^m  Caiio  and  Rosetta.  to  purchase  tiwm,  and  woofcl,  no  doubt, 
buy  more  largely  if  the  Inhabitants  were -permitted  to  sell  all  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  tr^^y  {n  exchange.  lii  tbe  iniportant  article  of  coKoa 
he  has  paid  ibe  growers  only  about  threepeoce  to  fourpaiHM  per  ponsd, 
and  fixed  about  twice  this  prn»i  to  the  purchasers ;  sooMtimes  be  has 
refused  to  adl  at  all,  preferring, to  coo^igfi  i^  for  saje  (o  Eurt^ie,  under  the 
direclinn  of  Mr.  Briggs,  a  British  merchant  long  tesidont  there,  and  a 
Swiss  house,  reiddent  at  Leghorir,  Mesvs.  VioHier  and  Co.     Tittm  two 
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faoiuea  are  in  the  hftbit  of  kdvaiiciiiK  to  the  Pasha  large  sum*  before  the 
abipments  are  made;  in  ibis  wajr  it  is  probable  that  one-half,  or  even 
two-thirds  of  the  last  crop,  will  be  consigned  to  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, this  year ;  and  as  the  prices  rose  very  much  in  the  spring,  tbey  may 
probahlj  produce  a  return  of  coDsiderably  more  than  he  cnuid  have  ob- 
tftioed  for  it.  had  be  sold  it  oo  the  ^>ot.  This  will,  do  doubt,  induce  him 
to  make  efforts  to  iocrease  the  growth ;  and  posubly  double  the  quantity 
of  tbe  last  crop  may  be  produced  this  year,  as  he  will  probably  make 
his  subjects  plant  cotton  instead  of  wheat,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
the  latter  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Extraragant  ta:fation  and  monopolies  are  oot  the  only  errors  i^ich 
the  GoTemor  of  Egypt  has  committed :  he  has  inundated  the  couotry 
with  bis  treasury- bills,  a  paper-curreucy,  which  has  had  the  nalur^ 
effect  of  driving  away  the  metallic  currency,  and,  by  altering  the  prices 
of  commodities,  deranging  tbe  course  of  industry. 

The  great  amount  of  his  military  force  (dispersed  over  all  the  provinces) 
and  bis  naval  equipments,  consume  a  very  Targe  portion  of  his  income ; 
bis  court,  bareuis,  and  palaces,  are  also  extremely  expensive,  being  lai^ 
and  magnificent ;  aiid  we  may  slate  the  charge  of  his  army,  navy,  and 
household  at  one-half,  at  least,  of  his  whole  revenue  ;  the  remainder  is 
expeitdsd  io  large  buildings  for  magazines  and  manufactures,  aud  in 
canals  and  suppwed  improvements. 

The  Pasha  having,  however,  accomplished  his  object  of  subduing  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  Arabs  who  infested  the  countiy,  and  put  down  the 
Mamelouk  chie&aios  and  beys  who  preyed  upon  the  provinces  that  were 
coBmittad  to  thsir  goremnnent,  has  turned  his  active  and  energetk 
vuDd  M  decidedly  to  commerce,  and  has  shown  so  many  proofs  of  a 
desire  to  make  tbe  country  rich  and  powerful,  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect,  if  he  lives  teDorfiiteeoyears,  or  if  bis  snccessoie  adopt  his  views, 
and  improve  M  them,  (as  w<  may  hope  they  will,  from  their  intercouree 
with  Enmpeaas,)  that  the  trade  of  Bf^pt  wilt  becoine  much  mora  extsn- 
Mre  aod  beneficial  than  It  is  at  present,  and  that  the  population  may 
advance  considerably  in  numbers  and  civilisation.  They  appear  to  be 
TCfj  csfoble  of  education  and  improvement,  and  remarkably  quick  in 
nenving  instrnctioa.* 

*  There  is  do  evidence  that  the  sndeut  Efyptisos  poiirtin)  mnrh  mofe 
strcDgth  ol  character  than  the  mnJemB.  In  tbe  esrliest  age*,  if  is  true, 
thej  loade  an  cxtroordiuary  pro^irlt  in  MtrDnom;  aud  aome  hnnrhsi  of 
matheniatici,  ss  well  sa  In  rbeoriatiy  and  the  ani;  thii  cannut  be  doubted; 
'itic  prootb  vi  h  a-rt  dtcitivc :  and  then  i>  tcisoq  to  think  their  iawt  weif, 
'  iluriug  the  period  of  Iheir  grritett  renauru,  eoarted  and  eieeuted  for  the 
tMOcAt  of  the  mail  uf  ihe  people,  ■>  wril  as  of  die  governors  and  pririlej;^ 
cioisei.  Thrlr  stupeudoui  temples,  although  more  grsDil  ifaan  beautiful, 
attest  a  CDDsiderable  advancement  in  wealth  aiid  rcAnemcnt,  as  well  ai  in  sone 
tuechauic  arts ;  aod  without  reieitioe,  with  implicit  coiiBdeme,  the  accounts 
left  by  the  Greek  writers  of  their  wonderful  aitainuients  in  the  tciencrt  gene- 
rally, we  ranoot  but  regard  tills  ancient  people  ai  possessing,  at  sume  remote 
penod,  a  decitiie  chu-acter  of  gcaiui  and  tadustrj'.  But  It  appears  that,  as  tbe 
priests  (lereisei)  the  tupreue  power,  lo  they  were  slmost  the  sole  posseisora  of 
■11  tbe  higher  branches  of  knuwletlge:  even  the  klnrs  were  under  their  cunlnil, 
■nd  the  people  were  merelT  their  political  slaves.  1liev  divided  the  people  ieto 
distinct  cIsAses,  which  were  arbitrarily  perpetuated  hy  herediisry  descent,  M  (a 
ludia  ;  aod  thus,  whilst  they  were  furced  to  pursue  sunie  emplovnreu*,  ihey  were 
■Hsroonge^  from  any  cndeavotirtDiiDiimre  ttaeirtituntlan,  ana  wet  nutsllowsil 
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They  reride  chtefiy  in  villages ;  the  number  of  these  ia  U|^r  and 
Loirer  Egypt  is  atated  to  be  above  35(X>,  (a  greater  number,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  than  Ireland  contains.)  M.  Meagin  thinks  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  elementary  instruction  general  in  Egypt,  the  children  being 
exceedingly  docile  and  apt  to  be  taught  Themethml  ofteadungadoptcd 
in  the  schools  which  ho  visiled  at  Boulac  aud  elsewhere,  gives  great 
facility  to  the  masters,  as  well  as  to  the  scholars  in  learning  to  read  and 
write.  The  master  not  only  makes  the  children  read  aloud  in  large 
classes,  dictating  to  them  all  at  once,  and  making  them  repeat  the  lesson 
simultaneously,  but  he  makes  them,  at  the  same  time,  write  the  sentence 
with  chalk  on  a  solid  black  board.  "  lis  lisent  a  haute  v(ux,  lous  en 
meaure  et  au  signal  du  maitre ;  et  de  plus  ils  ecrirent  la  le^nn  en  la  pra- 
non^iint;  cette  prononciation  est  cadencee,  comme  les  mouvemeots 
des  el^ves."  Tho  Pasha  sent  an  officer  to  Paris,  four  or  five  years 
since,  to  procure  information  as  to  the  French  and  Eoglish  methods 
of  instructing  the  lower  classes;  and  this  individual  took  back  not  only  a 
variety  cf  books,  instruments,  and  utenwls  connected  with  the  arts  of  life, 
but  several  artisans  and  artists  of  different  trades.  In.  the  great  school  at 
Boulac,  the  scholars  are  taught  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  French 
and  Italian  languages.  The  latter  is  much  spoken  at  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  in  it  the  Franks  generally  carry  ou  their  verbal  and  written 
JDlercourse  with  the  Native  and  Greek  merchants. 

to  pDssCBi  land.  Gne  hundred  tboussnd  |nen  were  employed  for  t*en^  }'ear> 
ia  conttnic^ne  the  largest  of  the  three  iiyraraldi  near  Cairo;  but  Ihcy 
vrere  merely  paid  far  (heir  labour  by  a  scsntjr  pittance  of  ladishe*  and  obiihi*. 
And  we  msy  suppose  all  the  other  worlds,  whmc  exi»teace  indicates  ■  prreat 
degree  uf  wealth  and  science,  to  have  beeu  sccompliEhed  without  the  bulk  of 
the  people  being  vny  civlliied. 

It  has  Iwen  said,  that  the  prineiplei  of  a  polished  peo|de Kill  inAiieDce  their 
latest  poiterity;  buttu  the  present  characlerof  theinhabitaiitsof  thai  Inlerestiiig 
cmmtiy,  we  caoooC  discover  nny  thing  worthy  ofthedescendantiofBuch  a  nation. 
If  they  were  ever  much  civilized,  tliey  bave  lost  their  ancient  character  more 
than  the  inhabitants  oF  lodia,  or  even  Greece.  The  ruin*  uf  Ibeir  vast  pyramids 
and  obelisks,  their  gtir^eous  tombs  aud  temples,  onl^  atteit  that  Enpt  e>cciled 
other  nalions  uf  antiquity  iu  the  grand  designs  oF  its  prlesu  and  kings  ;  they 
prove  Dotbinc  as  to  the  geaeriJ  state  of  societ^'.  The  imporlu>cc  of  this  couDtrjr 
as  an  appendage  to  the  Roman  empire  at  the  coromeDcement  of  the  Chiiitiait 
era,  especially  as  a  granary  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  people,  may  be  Judged 
of  from  the  remarks  made  by  Tacitus  in  the  secoud  book  of  his  '  Auoals,'  from 
which  the  Folluwinr  is  an  eitract ; 

"In  the  coDsultlupot  Marcus Silanusaad Lucius NorbsuuSjGennanicus made 
a  progress  into  Egypt;to  vien  the  woQuments  of  antiquity  so  much  celebrated  Id 
that  country.  For  this  journey  the  good  of  the  province  was  his  pretext.  In 
foct,  by  opening  the  public  grauarrts,  he  reduced  the  price  of  corn  i  aod^by  pur- 
■uiog  popular  measures,  he  gained  thegood-will  of  the  inhabitauts.  He  Bppeare<l 
in  public  without  a  guard,  bis  feet  uncovered  after  the  Greek  fashion,  aud  the 
rest  of  his  costume  was  also  Greek.  Tiberius,  as  soou  as  he  received  advices 
from  Egypt,  ciiudeuiiicd  this  affectation.  Another  poiut  appeared  to  him  uf 
greater  moment.  Among  the  regulations  establisbod  by  Augustus,  it  was  > 
UiBKim  of  state-policy  that  Kgypt  should  be  coiisiiliT«f  as  Forbidden  ground, 
which  neither  the  seoalurs  nor  Kumaa  knights  should  presume  tu  tread  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  unni'e.  This  was,  iiu  doubt,  a  wise  precautiuo  :  ft 
was  siteu  that  whoever  matlc  himsetf  niaster  oF  Aleiaiidria  HiCh  the  Btron{buUi, 
which,  by  sea  and  land,  were  the  keys»f  the  whole  pnivince,  might,  with  a  snail 


force,  make  Lead  against  the  power  of  Rome,  and  by  Uuckiog  uu  that  plentifui 
com  country,  reduce  all  Italy  to  a  famine.    Germaiiicua  had,  witbuut  aalhority, 
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Hie  quantity  of  good  land  wlucb  is  now  neglected  in  almost  all  the 
provinces,  is  represented  to  be  very  exteoBive,  and  capable  of  easy  culti- 
ration ;  the  climate  is  superior  to  most  tropical  climates ;  the  richnesa  of 
the  soil  (which  produces,  as  we  hare  sUown,  a  succession  of  crops  with 
little  or  no  manare,  excepting  the  mud  of  the  Nile,)  is  not  suipaued  in 
any  country;  the  facility  of  water-coromunication  is  very  great,  even  to 
the  cataracts  in  the  furthest  provinces  of  Upper  ^(yplr  ^^  mUcs  from 
Alexandria ;  and  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting,  indeed,  but  a  moderate 
and  steady  government  wlucb  will  encourage  iodustry  and  the  extension 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  establish  schools  for  rnedldne  and  other 
sciences,  now  tnrt  little  cultivated,  and  give  security  to  pn^rty,  to  make 
Egypt  a  very  rich,  populous,  and  happy  country. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  that  manufactures  should  flourish,  ex- 
cqtling  the  coarse  linens  and  woollens,  and  other  very  simple  &bricB  for 
their  domestic  use,  earthenware  of  a  strong  and  useful  description,  (for 
which  the  tenacious  mud  of  the  Nile  is  well  adapted,)  and  sai-ammoniac, 
saltpetre,  and  some  other  alkaline  products ;  because  the  country  contains 
no  internal  supply  of  coals,  nor  streams  of  water,  rior  forests  for  timber, 
HOT  much  capital,  and  the  climate  is  unfavourable  for  great  exertion. 
Nor  can  steam-engines,  or  complicated  machinery,  bo  introduced  with 
effect,  as  the  line  work  is  soon  injured  by  the  hot  winds,  which  cause  the 
wood  to  crack,and  by  the  sands,  which  impede  the  wheel- work.  Itis  indeed 
surprising  that  so  many  cloths  should  be  woven  so  excellent  in  quality 
and  cheap  as  tliey  appear  to  be,  since  their  mode  of  weaving  is,  by  all 
accounts,  more  rude  even  than  that  of  the  Hindoos.  Bclioni  informs  us, 
that  he  saw  the  weavers  working  with  the  warps  suspended  to  the  boughs 
of  the  trees,  and  patung  the  weft  through  with  their  hands :  this  was, 
indeed,  in  one  of  the  rudest  parts  of  the  country.  Near  Siout,  the  manu- 
factures are  better,  and  anide  and  coarse  kind  of  loom  is  used,  probably 
iofiBrior  to  that  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who,  it  appears,  wove 
very  fine  linen  and  cotton  cIolhs.< 

But  if  the  people  were  better  educated  aod  encouraged  in  tbeir  taste 
for  European  manuiacttues  and  produce,  by  seeming  lo  tliem  the  fnitts 
of  their  labour,  they  coukt  easily  produce  three  or  four  Umes  the  quantity 
they  now  raise  for  European  consumption,  of  the  various  articles  above 
enumerated,  (the  most '  important  of  which  are  now  raised  iu  America 
aod  the  East  and  West  Indies,)  and  they  might  greatly  extend  tbeir 
corasaerGe  with  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  by  a  coaattng  trade  in  the 
Ai^uan  Gulf;  with  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  both  by  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sw ;  and  with  Darfour,  and  other  interior  kingdoms  of  Africa,  by 
the  river  Nile,  and  the  numerous  caravans  of  camels,  which  travel  ir'th 


(u[]KiB)itg  economy.  Through  Egypt,  it  is  possible,  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures  may  be  extei^ed  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and  parts  of  Syria  ; 
but  this  can  only  be  by  means  of  the  merchants  of  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears highly  improbable  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  will  encourage,  at  even 
permit,  the  English,  at  any  European  merchants,  to  open  a  direct  trade 

*  There  hai  been  >ome  dispute  whether  the  clntlii  msiinhcturMt  hy  tlie 
■Dcieat  Egyptiini  acn!  inmle  uf  lincu  ur  cotton,  or  both.  It  is  probable  tbey 
were  nisile  fcuui  botb  iheu:  srlicles ;  anil  ibe  beat  cvuieui-e  of  tbii  U,  prrbBps, 
dcrirwl  from  tbeexsoiiualiuu  of  tlie  «  rappiog-cloths  frmnd  iu  X\w  iiiuniiiiy-caae^. 
— [See  Dr.  Granvilii^'t  JeM^riiitiuu  of  the  Auatumy  of  ho  Ancient  Mummy,  read 
before  the  Ruyal  Sorifty,  in  the  la«  volume  uf  in  TraDsartiuni] 
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vith  the  Eaatern  nationi,  without  maldng  tben  pay  a  he&ry  tax  fat  the 
traiMit  of  the  roerchMidiM  through  hu  domioitm*.  Nor  ii  then  aij 
Btroiiger  rpaHon  to  expect  an  exteneire  trade  by  the  ancieiitnMite  of  the 
lethmus  of  Sne>  and  die  Red  Sea  with  India;  ibr  erea  if  the  caml 
arroM  that  isthmus  were  again  opened,  there  wooid  be  little  saving  of 
time,  and  none  whatever  of  expense ;  wliile  the  risk  would  be,  no  the 
whole,  as  great  as  it  is  by  the  present  lonte  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Red  Sea  bse,  in  modem  times,  been  ocoasionally  traTened  by  targe 
•hips ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  a  canal-commuaicatkHi  cmUd  be 
made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suet  which  would  supersede  the  neccMty  of 
a  transshipment  of  the  goods,  except  at  an  expeose  of  'locks  and  flood- 
gatec,  which  the  profits  of  the  bade  would  not  repay.  Though  Herodo- 
tus, Pliny,  and  other  writers,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  andeot  canal 
did  convey  the  largest  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  to  Suei,  there  is  reaeoa  to 
think  the  merchandise  waa  always  transshipped  there.  The  height  of  the 
Red  Sea  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  known  to  be  about 
thirty  feet ;  (see  '  Description  de  I'Egypte,'  and  '  Lepeiv's  Memoim 
sur  le  Canal  des  deux  mers'.)  From  the  surveys  made  by  the 
French  uvane  during  their  possession  of  Egypt,  and  the  learned  dia- 
cu»iona  carried  on  by  tbem  as  to  the  practicability  and  advaata^  of 
restoring  the  old  canal,  the  remains  of  which  they  traced  across  ibe 
isthmus,  from  Suei  to  die  branch  of  the  Nile  nearest  to  dut  place,  a 
distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  this 
grand  woric  mi^ht  be  easily  accomplished ;  and  as  the  whole  conntiy 
-through  which  it  passes  ii  a  level,  so  low  as  to  be  filled  out  of  the  N9e 
during  the  rising  of  its  waters,  there  would  be  little  difficul^r,  they  allege, 
iakmitDg  it  supplied  with  water.  Theee  writers  compute  that  tbe<|oaa- 
tity  of  good  land  whioh  would  bo  rodaimed  and  cultivated  at  a  moderale 
expenae,  if  the  canal  were  re-opened,  would  am^dy  repay  all  Ibe  expsaie 
iuenrved.  But,  sJtboogfa  these  speculations  might  be  sa&ly'iBdol^  if 
the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  a  European  government,  they  are  aot 
likely  to  be  seriouslr  nodertakaa  aa  a  profitable  inreatment  d  capital, 
while  Egypt  is  nled  by  a  Mohammeddu  Pasha ;  and  it  is  not  prafaaUe 
that  the  Faaha  taimaelf  would  lutd  his  assistance  to  aoeonplieh  it,  erca  if 
his  revennrs  were  eufficiendy  laig*  for  this  purpoee,  because  it'wouU 
enable  the  European  mercbanta  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  Arafesa, 
Penia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Afriea  that  lie  on  tba  wast  sida  tt 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  is  now  carried  on,  almost  exdunrely, 
thrangh  Egypt  by  the  Copts,  Grvaks,  Jews,  and  other  aaerdaaU  of 
that  county. 

Judging  from  the  obeervatioas  of  tiavetlen,  and  Iha  measuiea  adopted 
by  Mobnmmed  Alt,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  talents,  we  do  aet 
perceive  in  him  aay  strong  iodictlions  of  a  dtspoaitioa  to  impfvva  dw 
atlmKioB  of  the  people  over  whom  be  reigne.  If  he  were  influenced  lew 
by  inonopcJiaing  views  and  military  conquest,  and  more  by  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  policy,  directed  toirarda  the  impnjvraient  of  tba  bahitsaad 
character  of  his  Hubjecta,  be  might  make  the  Egyptians  ivsume  tbnr 
rank  amongst  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  world ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  under  a  truly  enlightened  and  bene6r«nt  government,  Egypt 
would  he  speedily  and  effectually  disengaged  from  its  present  dt^ieadcace 
upon  Turkey.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  uofavourablb  than  the  aystem 
adopted,  for  agea  past,  by  the  Turlush  government  for  the  prmyerity  ef 
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Ail  ancient  people :  thvf  inherit  ft  land  fertile  by  uatAe,  and  a»d«  mora 
•xteiMirely  so  by  tbe  artificial  labours  of  their  for«fathen;  thry  dwell  in 
ralleya  upon  the  banka  of  a  river,  whicli  wippliea  tbe  want  of  rains,  and 
softens  the  parching  climate  of  Africa,  by  bringing  an  annual  supply  of 
feitiliring  moijttDre  and  manure,  and  tvhich  renders  the  communicatioii 
easy  from  the  sea  to  the  remotest  part  of  Upper  ^ypt.  Nubia,  and  other 
conntries  in  the  interior.  The  population  is  not  scattered  over  an  exten- 
sive region  like  the  l^rabians  or  Pcrsituis,  but  gathered  to^tlier  in  a  com- 
paralively  narroir  district,  with  numerous  cities  and  towns,  and  a  vast 
number  of  villages,  (in  wliich  they  continue  principally  to  reside).  With 
all  these  advantages,  this  people  might,  if  they  hati  not  suffered  extremely 
from  the  plunder  and  -oppression  of  their  masters,  stiU  hare  retained  a 
great  portion,  of  industry,  comfort,  and  general  ciTilization,  as  the  Dutch 
to  this  day  continue  a  rich,  happy,  and,  on  the  whole,  respectable  natiba, 
although  their  commerce  has  decayed,  their  literature  and  arts  have  dis- 
appeared, and  their  power  and  consequence  are  almost  as  little  acknow- 
ledged as  that  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  latter  have,  however,  not 
only  lost  their  glory,  like  the  Dutch,  but  ihey  appear  to  be  now  nearly 
destitute  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  civilised  life ;  like  the  hulk 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  and  therefore  they  labour  without  leal  or  spirit ;  com  and 
provisions  are  raised  in  on  abundance,  exceeding  that  enjoyed  by  any 
neighbouring  nation,  but  tlieir  harvests  are  reaped  for  the  benefit  of  their 
task-masters ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  present  Pasha,  whiUt  he  directs 
them  to  mora  productive  industry,  permits  them  to  enjoy  any  larger  por- 
ti<»i  than  was  permitted  them  by  his  more  ignorant  predeoessors.'  The 
ancient  kings  of  ISgypt  must  have  governed  with  at  least  as  mild  a  sway 
as  the  present  rulers,  and  the  people  must  have  eiyoyed  some  degree  of 
Uberty  and  comfort  for  a  h>Bg  succeasion  of  afes,  if  we  may  jadge  by 
the  fact  of  the  population  being  cwwiderably  greater  than  at  present, 
and  by  their  keeping  a  much  more  extsMive  tract  of  Couotry  nnder  cnl- 
tiratiou.  Bringing  the  waters  of  the  river  to  aid  tEieir  husbandry  with 
persevering  industry  and  siull,  they  carried  fertility  In  the  very  limits  of 
the  sandy  deserts  and  rocky  hills  which  enclosed  thevalley  of  the  Nile. 

But,  by  the  decay  of  the  population  and  industry,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  the  dykes  and  large  canals,  the  sands  have  collected  in  many 
of  the  defiles  of  Upper  Egypt,  from  whicli  they  will  never  be  displaced, 
lo  the  Delta,  too,  great  changes  have  arisen,  pertly  from  the  same  causee, 
but  more,  perhaps,  from  tbo  changes  in  the  course  of  the  river,  which  has 
almost  deserted  its  eastern  channels,  and  greatly  eontribated  to  render 
that  part  of  the  country  (nnre  crowded  with  towns  and  populous  villages) 
comparatively  poor  and  tbitdy  inhabited.  A  population,  however,  of  two 
millions  and  a  half,  situated  so  favourably  as  are  the  Egyptians  for  agri- 
culture and  commeroe,. as  well  as  national  security  and  independence. 


*  A>a  pMoTof  the  »■>  ID  nhicfa  juttlce  is  aduiDibtnctl  tuwsrda  the  loweit 
cla»M  in  Rnpt,  tbr  fulloiiiDC  cue  of  recent  occurrence  i>  gi-itii  on  goml  autbo- 
rity  ■■ — Wbilea  ttijp  wudi&cbargingacsr«>of  coab  from  RoRland,  anoorwonian 
anil  tmi  chiUivQ  atole  ■  few  pouuili  of  ceiili ;  the  officer*,  who  sticudtd  the  an- 
hmdiuic,  luquired  whst  punlihrntnt  they  should  lulTer )  the  Paths  Innredlatety 
wdired  ihM  thsf  sbunU  be  thol  ! 
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might  MOM  b«  rendered,  by  &  good  goveroment,  much  more  powerfal  and 
happy  th&n  they  are  at  present,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be  aa  long  a<  the 
present  system  of  rule,  which  prevails  in  that  country,  shall  be  con- 
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It  K\gns — ihc  tiuming  noon  nf  nighi ! 

Tlie  wine  is  poured — llie  hitrem  liain, 
Willi  eyes  ihat  halhe  in  liquid  light, 

Demand  llie  raiiisirel's  slumbciinj;  sUaiu  ! 


How  bright  ihe  iheroe  those  eyes  inspire  ! 

Whut  kindling  laptures  grace  the  sotig, 
\Vlieii  beauty  wakes  the  breathing  lyre. 

And  passion  sighs  its  chords  along  I 


O'er  Ihe  wide  wat  the  solar  beam 
A  deep  dissolving  glory  throws; 
"  ■  ■    ■'     -   ■ 'tt's  crystal  glea 


ic  goblet's  ciysti    „ 
With  darker  fires  the  ruby  glov 


Fount  of  the  30u1 — the  goblet  bring ! 

Fiirhigh  Ihe  cup  with  rosy  wine. 
And  raise  Ihe  thought,  and  luiie  the  slrinir, 

To  cliarros  that  make  this  eanb  divine  I 


Strike,  strike  llie  chords  to  notes  of  love  1 
The  scene,  the  hour.  Invite — control. 

While  rises,  beainiug  from  above. 
Hie  moon  of  beauty  on  the  soul  I 


Tlien  strike  the  string  in  beauty's  praise. 
And  lend  tbiue  aid,  ray  gentle  lute  I 

Alas  I  my  voice  in  vain  essays, 
The  strain  is  asked — the  lyre  Is  mule ! 


So,  bending  o'er  his  rose's  breast,' 

His  thousand  songs  the  bulbul  tries  ; 
Till,  drunk  with  sweets,  with  love  o|^i«ssed, 
Entranced  die  enamoured  songster  lies  1 
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Quid  lit  pulchrum,  <|uid  turpe. 

Amino  the  chinges  that  aie  conBtantly  takinc-  place  in  the  world, 
thoie  ar«  not  the  most  iDcoDsiderable  which  time  e^ts  in  oar  DOtiona  of 
nrtue  and  rice,  of  morality,  of  propriety,  of  decorum.  Indeed,  one 
night,  with  a  little  trouble,  make  up  a  curious  catalogue  of  obsolete  virtuea, 
and  of  crimes  and  immoralities,  DO  longer  extant     Nottiingcan  resist  the 

Sirit  of  innoTBtioo.  The  lawyer  carries  it  about  in  the  make  of  hia  wis ; 
e  churchman  io  the  cnt  of  his  gown ;  neither  of  which  resembles  the 
bshion  that  prevailed  ia  such  things  among  the  Saxons  <befbre  tha  Con- 
qaeat.  Neither  does  the  lawyer  entertain  the  same  notions  of  law,  nor  the 
chiirehmaD  of  religion.  loDOKation  has  been  at  work  with  the  inward,  as 
well  as  with  the  outward  man.  They  are  altered  beings. 
'  In  virtue,  religion,  and  morality,  things  commonly  esteemed  of  great 
pennanence  and  stability,  the  same  spirit  of  inuovation  has  been  busy. 
In  Tery  old  times  it  was  lawful,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  com- 
mit incest.  The  Greeks  married  their  simreme  god  to  his  sister,  to 
show  they  thought  the  union  most  holy.  'llie  Athenians  married  their 
sisters.  The  Jews  their  brothers'  widows.  The  connexion  was  odious 
and  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  and  most  modern  nations 
have  adopted  their  ideas  of  it. 

The  pagan  republicans  of  antiquity,  and  the  Christian  republicans  of 
England,  when  England  was  a  republic,  esteemed  tyrannicide  a  virtue. 
Milton  wrote  in  defence  of  it.  It  grew  to  be  approved  in  PruDce,  and 
precipitated  a  monarch  from  a  throne  to  his  grave.  Now  it  is  no  l<Higer 
a  virtu* ;  and  they  who  aspired  by  the  practice  of  it  to  everlasting  fame, 
have  had  their  memories  blackened  by  infamy,  and  their  name  is  held  in 
horror  all  over  the  world, 

By  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  held  to  be  a  crime  of  a  capital  nature,  as 
something  approaching  to  saciilege,  to  walk  beyond  a  given  number  of 
yards  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  citiiens  of  Jerusalem,  tired  as  they  must 
have  been  with  counting  shekels  all  the  week,  were  therefore  as  to  fresh 
air,  worse  off  in  the  promised  land  than  they  are  at  present.  For  in  modem 
Europe  they  are  permitted  to  take  a  stroll  into  the  fields  on  our  Sabbath- 
day,  whatever  they  may  choose  to  do  on  their  own ;  aiid  it  appears  they 
now  evince  a  degree  of  fondness  for  rurality  not  originally  natural  to  their 
race  ;  being,  it  ia  said,  as  fond  as  wild  cats  of  slee}nng  in  the  sun.  For, 
among  the  interesting  objects  enumerated  among  the  pleasant  sights  of  a 
neighbouring  capital, 

Jew-clolhesmen,  like  shepheids,  reclined  under  trees  1 
are  especially  noted ;  and  must,  tlierefore,  we  presume,  be  commonly  to 
be  seen. 

The  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  likewise  a  Grst-rate  virtue 
among  all  Christian  nalions — only  no  two  of  them  ever  t^reed  as  to  what 
kind  of  obgervancB  ought  to  be  termed  religious.  The  Catholics,  with  a 
•tro^  ijiica  of  Pagan  disposition  to  festiriiy,  celebrate  the  Sabbath  with 
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fiddling  and  danciog,  and  a  gamo  at  whist  of  badcgammna.  We,  of  the 
reformed  patty,  leave  out  the  fiddling  and  danciag,  and  keep  alyly  to  the 
cards.  Oar  brethrao,  the  super-reCiH'iiied,  the  autipodee  of  popery,  the 
sour,  Btern,  unimagioative  diaseDteTs,  condemn  every  Hcular  movement 
of  the  muH'les  on  that  .day,  as  eminently  sioiul ;  lo  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  aa  an  ungodly  walk,  an  ungodly  mirth,  an  ungodly  flourishing  of 
saacepana  and  ladles,  for  the  rery  r^id  eat  cold  diaoeM,  and  coadeBin 
Sahbath-cookaiy. 

Nay,  the  pialy  of  the  upper  orders  has  of  late  amea,  in  emulation, 
perhapi,  of  the  disaentera,  to  bu  high  a  pitch,  that  they  have  adopted  a 
kind  of  religious  uniform,  any  variation  from  which  is  to  be  set  down  as 
a  mark  of  reprobatioa.  Among  the  articles  of  tbia  uniform,  a  toiitc  cra- 
vat is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Every  shade  ot'  a  different  colour  is 
understood  to  be  emblematical  of  a  falUng  short  of  that  supreme  purity 
which  our  most  reUgioua  aristocracy  claim  as  one  of  their  pnvileges ;  and 
black  marks  the  extreme  deficiency,'  the  lUter  want  of  all  godly  feelings. 
This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  our  readers  will  Dot  be  at  all  suiprised 
ti)  hear  that  a  young  gentleman  waa  lately  refused  admission  into  White- 
hall Cbapet,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  an  impJous-coloured  cravat,  at 
Mock,  on  hia  neck.  Good  heavens  t  what  ?  h<^  to  be  allowed  to  address 
dte  Divinity  in  the  King's  own  chapel,  with  a  heterodox  bandage  round 
his  throat  I  To  step  in  among  piously  uniformed  lords,  perhaps  priDoea, 
with  his  daik-coloured  aatanic  stock  !  What  a  wilful  tempting  of  divine 
Providence  I  What  a  shameless  irreverence  of  every  thing  sacred  and 
clerical !  We  believe,  too,  that  this  most  ungodly  garment  was  actually 
black  ;  and  there  its  wearer  atood,  perking  his  pandemoniac  stock  in  the 
face  of  the  pious  door-keeper,  like  Satan  at  the  gates  of  heaven  I  But 
this  earthly  Saint  Peter  was  of  sturdy  mould,  and  withstood  the  cDtiance 
of  the  man  of  sinful  cravat  with  great  vigilance ;  and,  though  the  pealing 
organ  and  words  of  peace  sounded  dulcetly  within,  while  ever  anid  anen 
breezes  of  heavenly  fragrance  came  wafting  out  of  the  half-opened  door 
ftoBX  the  easenced  kerchiefs  of  court  beauties,  yet  the  ailent  Shibbc^etb 
about  his  neck  kept  the  sinner  iu  the  vestibule  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
compelled  him  at  length  to  turn  away,  like  a  lost  spirit,  to  add  to  hia 
traingiessions,  perhaps,  in  some  neighbouriog  tavern. 

After  receiving  so  martifying  a  rebuff  at  a  church-door,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  the  gentleman  with  the  ungodly  cravat  would  ga.  Oft 
that  very  morning,  to  hear  the  word  at  any  other  place.  He  must  have 
been  in  a  frame  of  mind  altogether  unfit  for  it.  Suppose  him  then  to 
stroll  about  idly  and  careletaty,  and  not  to  go  to  a  tavern,  still  he  would 
be  incurring  the  penalty  denounced  by  the  law  againat  all  thoee  who  do 
not  attend  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Here,  then,  i«  a  free-bora 
Englishman,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  law  bei^use  he  |)iefiBn  om 
coloured  cravat  lo  another  I 

Let  us  reflect  a  moment  on  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  rcspectii^ 
this  virtue  of  Sabbath-keeping.  We  suppose  the  most  rtligione  and 
virtuous  martyr.  King  Charles  I.,  will  be  allowed  to  have  beep  one  of  our 
wise  ancestors,  (we  speak  in  the  usual  metaphorical  style,  for  Ood  forbid 
that  we  should  clnim  to  be  descended  from  any  kings  or  martyrs;)  and. 
if  so,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  the  present'question  we  have  presamed 
to  differ  veiy  conuderaUy  from  this  our  ancestor.    St  thotaght,.aMl, 
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aUwTfl,  bis  f&roorite  Archbishop  thought  also,  thU  th«  beat  posnble  way 
sf  seTTing  God  on  Sunday  was,  to  itet  your  head  broksn  with  a  cudgel, 
or  to  breali  joor  oeigbbour's.  Tb«  KiDg  and  the  Archbishop  trumpiMl  up 
betwe«ii  tfa«m  a  *  Bw>k  of  Sports,' enumeretiog  tbe  farious  "  recreations  '. 
wbioh  ware  comwutnded  to  he  practissd  on  "  the  Lord's-day ; "  among 
which  were  "  daDcing,  leaping,  vaulliag,  shoDtiag,  May-games,  WhJt- 
(anaala,  maarice-dancera,  wrestling,  cudgel-playing,"  &c.  And  so  in- 
tent was  the  martyr  King  upon  having  the  Sabbath  celebrated  after  this 
oMMt  fnous  fashion,  that  he  published  a  "  declaration"  expreealy  enjoin- 
iog  it;  and  it  was  further  ordered,  that  all  clergymen  who  refused  to 
read  his  book  of  Spoils  to  their  parishioDera  should  be  imprisoned  or 
tutpendtd.  The  following  is  the  order  be  wrote  to  Land  on  the 
oecaaioD;— 

"  Charles  Rex, 

"  CaNtcr&ury— See  that  our  declaration  concerniag  recreatiooi  od 
tba  Lord's-day,  afier  evening  service,  be  printed." 

Now  we  need  say  no  more  to  ctrnvince  6ur  readers  bow  strangely  we 
have  degenerated  on  this  head  from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  We, 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  decided  that  it  ia  a  crime  punishable  at 
law,  even  to  clip  our  whi^ers  or  onr  beards  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  an 
irreliginua  country  barber  has  actoally  been  fined,  in  the  course  of  this 
accent  year,  for  operating  on  that  day  on  his  brother's  chin,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  his  brethren  of  the  lower  orderi,  that  it  were  much  better  for 
them  to  emulate  the  Jews  in  length  of  beard,  then  flourish  their  razors 
on  a  Sunday.  This  is  setting  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  at  nought 
with  a  vengeance.  But,  supposing  that  it  is  a  crime  to  pass  a  piece  of 
sharp  steel  over  a  man's  chio  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  and  that  a 
.  wise  legidature  ought  to  empower  magistrates  to  fiae  poor  penple  for 
trimming  up  each  other's  peiMns  on  that  day ;  it  is  also  a  crime  for  those 
same  poor  pen^Je  to  absent  themaelvee  iVom  public  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  it  ia  acooanted  indecent  for  them  to  go  to  church  with  a  long 
beard.  Necessity  frequently  compels  them  to  labour  late  on  the  preced- 
ing night;  wearied  nature  demands  r^taae  when  their  labonr  is  con- 
duded<  lliey  cannot,  therefore,  prepare  themselves  on  Saturday  10 
a[^>ear  decently  in  chnrch ;  the  barber  is  fined  if  be  shares  them  on 
Sunday ;  they  themselves  may  be  fined  if  they  go  not  to  church ;  their 
sense  ot  decency,  the  pride  which  is  natural  to  every  human  being,  for- 
bid them  to  go  in  an  unclean  and  despicable  condition.  What  are  they 
to  do? 

But,  fnrtber  than  this,  it  is  immoral  to  eat  nuta  or  a|^es,  or  to  wor- 
ship Ood  in  the  fields,  at  a  certain  hour  of  one  day  in  ever;  week,  be~ 
cause  at  that  hour  a  great  number  of  yonr  fellow-cillieaa  choose  to  sit  in 
Kttle  wooden  boxes  in  a  building  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  to  hear  a  man 
in  black  pronounce  from  a  printed  or  written  book  a  certain  nnmber  of 
words,  or  to  talk  or  sleep  while  they  appear  to  be  liateniDg.  Morality, 
therefore,  is  n  thing  of  time  and  place;  and  in  every  city  in  Europe 
there  are  moral  and  immoral  districts,  and  hours  in  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  look  at  thii  aun,  anlesa  it  be  through  pretty  bits  of  painted 
glajM  aluck  in  frames  in  ■  wall.  Five  minntea  before  one  o'clock,  lackej-s 
and  haekaey  and  ot-^i  coachmen  sit  slumbering  or  Dotiontess  at  tbe 
door  of  a  certain  edifice.     It  would  be  tm[nety  to  stir.     Sharp  beadlea 
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perch  about  like  vultures  at  the  corners  of  Btreets,  lyiog  in  wiit  fw  widiad 
old  apple  women,' who  are  auapected  to  be  addicted  to. take  uKuwy  &i 
their  fruit  at  the  most  unBeemly  hours.  The  clock  gtrikeo  and  lol  the 
voiniloria  of  a  himdied  vaat  biuldiDgs  pour  out  their  Uwusanda  of  hungry 
countenances.  CouDtteas  carriagiea  are  filled— whips  crack— coachmen 
Bwear-T-hor«es  snort  and  ne^h — and  ten  thousand  wheels,  and  inoain*- 
raUe  roices,  and  noise  and  laughter  and  nieiTinieDt,  const itHtw  a  soue 
of  confusion  not  inferior  to  that  at  Nimrod's  tower. 

Here,  then,  our  morality  is  regulated  by  the  clock.  In  othor  reapects, 
it  ii  under  atiU  stranger  guidance — under  that  of  our  ararice,  of  our  folly, 
of  our  whim,  of  every  turn  of  temper  aud  opinion.  Hare  we  not  a  bast 
of  six  or  seven  thoussjid  men  in  pay,  to  preach  humanity,  charity,  and 
what  not,  to  the  people  perpetually  ?  Have  we  not  in  our  .mouths  the 
words  of  peace  and  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind  ?  And  are  we  not  con- 
tented, priests  aiid  all,  to  sweeten  our  tea  daily  with  the  blood  of  the 
n^roes  !  We  can  call  that  by  no  better  name,  which  is  wiung  out  of 
broken  hearts,  and  mutilated  limbs,  and  d^radation,  and  slaveiy.  Yet 
we  shall  bear  the  spruce  scholar,  the  man  of  modem  dvilization,  talk 
with  exultation  of  Athenian  slavea,  and  Spartan  helots  ;  and  congratu- 
late himself  over  his  tea  and  West  Indian  sugar,  that  oar  "  glorious  con- 
stitution" knows  neither  helots  nor  slaves.  Good  God!  not  kaow 
them !  Why,  they  have  been  sold  in  London,  by  one  Christian  to  another, 
withio  the  present  year ;  and  owners  of  thousands  of  helots  ait  nightly  in 
the  British  senate.  Notknow  slaves  1  Every  living  expounder  of  the  con- 
stitution sweetens  his  mulled  wine,  his  punch,  hia^coffee,  with  that  which 
drew  many  a  heart-rending  groan  &om  a  slave.  Yet  all  these  bononr- 
able  and  learned  gentlemen  are  men  of  nice  virtue  and  morality ;  generous 
men,  many  of  them,  who  will  subscribe  fifty  pounds  to  a  public  charity, 
that  their  names  may  appear  at  the  tail  of  that  sum  in  the  newspapers. 
What  happy  wights  are  we,  to  have  bewi  bom  in  this  moat  moral,  most 
civilized,  moat  religious,  most  virtuous  age  I  The  mott  glorious,  most 
free,  most  liberal  and  chivalrous  age  that  has  been  since  the  creation  I 
Yet,  with  all  our  civilization,  we  keep  millions  of  black  slaves,  under  one 
denomination  or  another,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  and  live 
under  lawsso  utterly  barbarous  and  stupid,  that  many  an  honest  man 
cannot  obtain  Justice  through  their  means  in.  forty  years;  thousands  not 
at  all ;  under  laws  which  enact  penalties  so  entirely  dispnqiortiDned  to 
the  offence,  that  honest-minded  humane  juries  are  fain  to  peijnre  them- 
selves, in  order  to  screen  a  few  erring  boys  from  their  senseless  severitr.* 

Besides,  here  are  our  wise,  our  matchless  laws  playing  over  again  the 
persecuting  tricks  of  the  barbarous  ages  in  matters  of  t^nion.  Scores  of 
people  are  now  languishing  in  jail  for  some  mistake  about  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle ;  while  the  .Deity  himself,  under  one  of  bia  appdla- 
tions,  is  fiendiahly  caricatured,  and  with  impunity,  in  the  streets  of  s 
Christian  capital  !  Tea,  horrible  aa  it  no  doubt  is.  Sceptics,  Deisti, 
Christiana,  Turks,  and  Jews,  may  all  see,  on  any  day  in  the  week,  an 
actual  caricature  of  God  himself,  at  Carlile's  ahc^,  in  Fleet-stieel !  1 
The  laws  which  have  imprisoned  the  very  owner  ofUiisshop  for  yean,— 
which  are  ready  and  able  to  imprison  any  man  at  any  time  for  publishing 
a  book  of  religious  controversy, — these  aame  laws,  it  would  aeem,  have 

<  See  Exauhier,  November  6, 
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not  ibe  power  to  bre&k  &  pane  of  glass,  and  rcmore  thta  Iiomble  carica- 
ture, equally  oSensire  to  men  of  all  creeds.  Wiadom  of  out  ancestors  ! 
you  are  Don-pIu«sed  here.     You  never  thought  of  this  I 

We  might  go  on  and  fill  volumes  wiih  the  hare  cniitncration  of  the 
abanrdities  we  bind  up  among  our  notions  of  virtue  ;ihd  morality.  Let 
tbe  above,  however,  saffice  for  the  present.  We  laiow  the  natural  ayer- 
rion  all  have  to  hear  of  their  own  fraiMes ;  and  we  observe,  without 
aurpriae,  bow  much  pains  are  generally  taken  by  candidates  for  popu- 
larity to  avoid  all  mention  of  the  hateful  topic.  But  it  Is  well  for  ua, 
after  all,  to  try  to  know  what-we-ttre ;  to  peep  into  our  own  breasts, 
thoagfa  we  ahould  find  there  nothing  but  snakes  and  scorpions.  If  we 
are  displeaied  with  such  guests,  we  may  strangle  them,  or  drive  them 
oat ;  but  not  with  the  cords  and  spells  ol  foshionable  morality.  It  were 
worth  the  while,  if  persecntiin]  could  be  chained  up  during  the  discas- 
noD,  to  search  once  more  to  the  bottom  of  theae  things ;  but,  although 
this  be  the  nineteenth  century,  the  most  civilized  age,  &c.,  that 
has  ever  been,  yet  every  person  must  know,  who  has  ever  thought  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  a.  rather  perilous  undertaking  to  argue 
'publicly  upon  the  principles  of  morals,  since  there  are  so  many  interested 
in  misapprehending,  and  so  many  incapable  of  apprehending,  any  thing 
at  all  of  the  matter.  Both  these  classes  always  unite  to  persecute  the 
innovator ;  and  whoever  will  not  sing  the  old  song,  being  once  christened 
iHnotiafor,  is  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  as  a  maa  i^aiost  ff liom  al)  good 
people  should  cast  a  stone.     Requiescant  in  pace  t 
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How  sweet  to  sleep,  where  all  is  peac^. 
Where  sorrow  cannot  reach  the  breaslt 

Where  alt  life's  idle  throbbings  cease. 
And  pain  is  lulled  to  rest ; — 

Eacaped  o'er  fottuoe's  troubled  nave^ 

To  anchor  in  the  silent  grave  I 

Tliat  quiet  land,  where,  peril  past, 
The  weary  win  a  long  repose,- 

The  bruised  spirit  finds,  at  last, 
A  balm  for  all  its  troes  ; 

And  lowly  grief,  and  lordly  pride. 

Lie  down,  like  brothers,  side  by  side  1 

The  breath  of  ^(lander  cannot  come 
To  break  the  calm  that  lingers  there; 

Ihere  is  no  dreaming  in  the  tomb, 
Nor  waiting  to  despair. 

Unkirulness  cannot  wound  us  more. 

And  all  earth's  bitterness  is  o'er. 


>  From  <  Frlciulsblp's  OtHting,'  a  Literary  Album  f.>r  ISSG.    Edited  by  T.  K. 
Hervey,  and  |jublishrd  by  Luptun  Relfe. 
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The  estabKihrnent  of  Mechanlci'  loitltutioas — their  eLtr^onliouy  procRu 
Uld  tuccris,  and  tbr  irdent  thirst  tor  Information  evinced  b;  tbots  fur  whoae 
benetit  thev  are  iutended,  taatt  afford  preat  pleasure  tn  ever? lover  of  hli  rountry, 

.l^tagf/mtitmfy  la  oonb  Iv — know t*(l^  U  open  tnalt  i  and  that  kiMrtiledfe 
may  be  guierairy  cemmuBieated  wltbout  incarriaK  tboae  Juif«r*whliefa  aMte 

.timid  pofMHuyet  ■pprehend,  la  au  aiMrtioojuurcaRiBiitt««Aniujbelir*c  wbich 
ranoot  be  tucceiitully  cuutro verted.    Thoie  whose  principles  are  uofbululed  in 


>r  hostile  to  human  happlDcii  andtfaelDterestiof  morality  and  rellstod, 
•n»7  inaced  fear  lb*  lichl ;  and  theif  alarm  may  wMr  tb«  disruitk  af  prndeatia* 
.  cautitm.    But  it  i«  not  for  ChrlitiBii*  to  becoM*  partias  to  turk  a  conM*fMj>* 


There  ig  no  feature  of  the  pntsent  timei  to  which  we  caa  turn  our 
regards  with  so  much  satisfaction,  as  to  the  progress  of  education.  The 
public  mind  in  this  country  has  received  a  powerful  impulse  in  txtaw 
of  the  zeneral  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  b  daily  acquinne  new  force. 
Id  such  a  cause,  wbea  distioguished  patriots  and  ardent  philanthropiats 
lead  the  way,  the  liberal  and  enlightened  of  eveiyclasi  soon  follotv  In 
their  train.  As  the  first  fruits  of  what  has  been  done  become  vifiible, 
'  new  labourer*  are  attracted  into  the  field.  Their  accumulated  euergiea 
produce  a.  more  abundant  return,  till  even  alolh  and  apathv  are  fired 
with  emutation  to  earn  a  share  in  the  generous  vintage.  Fortunately, 
ten  years  of  public  tranquillity  hare  at  last  afforded  us  leisure  to  culti- 
vata  the  arts  of  peace.  No  longer  distracted  with  foreign  wars,  our  na- 
tional energies  are  now  turned  with  undivided  force  to  internal  improve, 
ment.  In  additioa  ta  this,.wa  eiyoy  a  domestic  tranquillity  still  mors 
rare,  A  popular  ministry  has  moderated  the  violence  of  the  political 
■tniggle  which  usually  agitates  this  country.  The  great  leading  partiea 
seem  to  be  nearlyresting  on  their  arms  as  if  by  mutual  consent;  and 
while  Ibis  virtual  truce  coutmues,  their  only  honourable  ground  of  con- 
teotion  is,  which  shall  most  effectually,  in  their  different  ways,  promote 
the  public  good.  Those  in  power,  obeying  at  last  th»s[»rit  of  the  age 
so  long  inculcated  upon  them  by  their  opponents,  take  to  themsdvM  the 
merit  of  amending  our  systems  of  judicature  and  revenue;  while  thoaa 
in  of^Msitiou,  earn  the  meed  of  public  applause  and  ^titude  by  forward- 
ing with  all  their  influence  the  means  best  calculated  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  many,  byraising  them  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and 
moral  beings.  So  many  causes,  by  a  happy  coiyuDcdaaaf  circamstancea 
c«-operatiug  towards  oat  end,  promise,  we  think,  to  raise  England  tn 
a  prouder  mental  eminence  than  the  has  yet  attained  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

>  Twentieth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Scbod  Bocidy  Id  ibt  GssMral 
MeeUnc,  May  IBlli,  1B25.  pp.  146. 

hospectui  and  Pint  Renort  of  the  Madras  Central  Si'bool  cunnected  with 
the  London  Mlsaionary  Socleiy.    Madras,  March  1st,  1825.  pp.  20. 

Bcview  of  the  History,  Desirn,  aud  Present  iStUe  of  the  Relisiuus,  Baovnilrat, 
and  Charitshle  lostitu^ons,  bunded  by  die  BiJOsb  In  Calcutta.— Ay"CSari«* 
LmHiVM"' ^-i  one  nithe  principal  Secretaries  to  ths  OoveninWM  sf  JUagal. 
Calcutta,  1B24,  8vu. 
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Our  priaclpttl  object  at  present  is  to  inqnire,  how  far  this  spirit  of 
public  improTeisent  has  extended  to  oiir  possessinna  in  the  East — thnse 
i^lendid  acquisitions  which  have  been  called,  and  might  truly  be  made, 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crowD.  What  has  the  mo#t  enlightened 
of  nations  done  for  the  vast  benighted  regions  under  her  care?  Has  she 
femployed  for  their  improvement  means  worthy  of  herself  and  of  them, 
■tamwrtioned  to  the  power  in  her  hands,  and  adequate  to  the  end  desired? 
Widdy  difiervBt,  indeed,  is  the  prospect  presented  by  these  two  portions 
bf  the  British  dominions.  The  foregoing  picture  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion tn  this  country,  la  almost  totally  reversed  in  India.  There  "  the 
age  of  monopoly"  isnof"  gone  W,"  but  flourishing  in  fall  Tigotir :  there 
"  linoWledge  is  not  open  to  all;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  commonest 
-  ttwans  of  useful  instruction  are  hardly  within  the  reach  of  one  in  a  thou- 
Muid.  lothissituationarcmany  millions  of  British  subjects  in  the  East; 
xnd  though  the  overflowings  of  British  philanthropy  hate  been  attracted 
to  this  extensive  waste,  its  improvenient  is  thwarted  by  monopoly  in  its 
fnoet  moDstrons  form.  But  before  entering  minutely  into  the  state  of 
edncation  in  India,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  what  is  going 
on  in  other  countries. 

As  to  the  progress  of  education  in  the  tJnIted  Kingdoni,  the  British 
and  Fureign  School  Society's  Report  (p.  6.)  states,  that  the  nrimber  of 
children  educated  in  the  central  schools  since  their  establishment,  ia 
23,237,  viz.,  15,525  boys,  and  7,712  girls.  These  schools'  contain  the 
trfispring  of  Jews  and  Christians,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
Episcopalians  and  Dissenters,  In  one  body,  "  without  preference  or  dis- 
tinction." (p.  9.)  Tn  the  metropolis  there  are  sixty  schools  on  (be  British 
iyslem,  containing  nearly  10,000  children.  The  whole  number  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  schools  of  every  description,  is  compntcd  at  67,000. 
But  as  the  popniation  of  London  in  1821  was  1,235,694,  h  is  calcnlated 
that  55,000  children  are  still  without  the  means  of  education.  This  is 
ba  the  hypothesis,  that  the  number  who  are  of  an  age. eligible  for  iiH 
ittractioQ,  IS  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  pop61a(ion. 

The  "  Sfocietf  for  theedncating  of  the  Poor  in  the  Hi(^1ands  and  fsfands 
of  Scotland,"  has  under  its  superintendence  75  schools,  in  which  Instruc- 
tion is  communicated  to  many  thousand  children ;  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  upwards  of  eighty  schools  are  Supported  by  the 
Gaelic  School  Society.  Of  the  progreaa  of  the"  Society  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  a  cheering  account  is  given.  During 
the  year  ending  January  5th,  1825,  no  less  than  1,169  schools  [twenty  of 
fltem  established  in  jails)  had  received  assistance  by  grants  of  mnney  for 
building  or  repairs,  school  requisites,  &c-,  to.  the.  amount  of  1!'),405/. 
The  total  number  of  schools  under  tKe  patronage  of  thi^  Society  is  1,490, 
•nd  th^  contain  upwards  of  100,000  Scholars.  The  iss'ie  ^of  books 
dnriog  tbe  last  year,  amounted  to  172,816,  malting  a  total  uf  957,456 
tofaines  since  the  opening  of  their  Depository  in  November  1817. 
Orants  of  boolcs  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  133  lending  libraries, 
amormtiDg  to  14,217  volumes.  To  carry  forward  lhese  ptaos,  22,000/. 
Inw  voted  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  education  in  continental  Europe, 

It  is  stated,  thai  a  central  school  has  been  established  at  St.  Petersbiirgh, 

Mder  the  patrtmafe  of  bis  Imperial  Mqesty;  and,  according  fo  the 

•eport  of  CajAain  Cochran^,'  (be  weH  knorcn  traveller,  fte  Brititili  system 
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of  tul^n  ianowprett^  generally  diffused  thniughoat  the  Rnuion  em|»re; 
and  is  even  Bourishing  in  the  frigid  clime  of  Siberia.  Sneden  is  follow- 
ing the  example  ;  the  aystem  of  mutual  instniction  being  there  generally 
introduced  by  a  royal  edict.  It  deserves  particularly  to  be  noted,  that 
the  fees  of  church  liTings,  and  some  fuude  now  in  the  haoda  of  the 
Swedish  clergy,  are  to  be  so  ecouomiKed  as  that  a  portion  of  them  may  be 
made  available  for  the  purpoaes  of  publie  instruction.  Thisia  an  example 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  richest  church  establishment  in  the  uni- 
verse. In  Denmark  also,  the  British  system,  afler  a  strict  scrutiny  into 
its  merits,  had  obtained  the  royal  sanction.  A  model  school  had  been 
opened'  at  Copenhagen,  and  244  seminaries,  on  the  same  plan,  esta- 
blished throughout  the  country ;  which  number  is  expected  to  be  soon 
more  than  doubled.  In  France,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  there  are  45  schools  on  this  system  in  Paris  alone,  contaioing 
40,000  pupils.  Unhappy  Spain  is  a  dead  blank  on  the  m34>  of  improTe- 
meot.  In  FoitugaJ,  one  model  school  is  permitted  to  exist :  a  royal 
decree  having  mercifully  exempted  it  from  the  laws  affecting  education 
generally.  In  Tuscany,  there  are  30  of  these  schools ;  three  in  Naples, 
and  four  io  the  Papal  territories :  the  sources  of  light  gradually  decaying 
as  we  approach  the  fountain-head  of  superstition.  In  Malta,  the  system 
has  had  very  moderate  success:  the  model  school  at  Valetta  would 
have  sunk  for  want  of  pecuniary  supplies,  but  for  the  kind  patronage  of 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  who  there  sustained  the 
drooping  cause ;  and  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  are 
also  expressed  for  the  similar  zeal  evinced  l^  these  noble  personage*, 
while  resident  in  the  East.  The  schools  are  likewise  liberally  supported 
in  the  Ionian  islands.  Considerable  ^orts  are  making  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  general  instruction  to  Greece,  as  far  as  funds  can  be  procured. 
A  Lancasterian  school  has  been  opened  at  Athens ;  and  there  is  another 
flourishing  seminary  at  Argos,  containing  150  children.  Several  of  the 
Greek  youths,  who  have  received  education  in  England,  aie  engaged  Io 
communicate  the  same  blessing  to  those  in  their  native  country,  that 
"  the  land  which  once  produced  such  men  as  Socrates,  Xenophoa,  and 
Plato,  may  again  enjoy  the  salutary  influence  of  knowledge.  *  A  fair 
Mospect  is  now  [»«sented  of  the  British  system  being  introduced  into 
£^pt,  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  on  account 
©fit,  prepared  in  Arabic,  by  Professor  Macbride,  of  Oxford,  having  been 
printed  at  Cairo,  and  circulated  by  the  Pasha  among  his  friends.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  Africa,  the  schools  established  and  suf^rted  by 
the  Colonial  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  said  to  be 
bighly  flourishing. 

Turning  now  to  the  American  continent,  and  beginning  with  the 
British  possessions  at  its  northern  extremity,  thwe  also  we  find  the  caute 
of  education  going  on  prosperously,  and  making  its  way  even  among  the 
savages  of  the  forest.  Itis  stated,  that  twe  Indians,  who  had  learned 
the  British  system  at  the  model  school  of  Montreal,  were  destined  &x 
St  Francis,  an  Indian  village,  where  a  school-house  for  100  children  was 
about  to  be  built  But  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  we  have 
the  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  andsalutary  effects  of  education, 
aided  by  the  superior  advantages  of  a  free  goreinmeot.  "  Itis  worthy 
of  particular  notice,"  says  the  Report  (p.  30),  "  that  the  Free  School 
Society_of  New  York  (in  which  city  there  are  ten  8cho> ' 
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4384  scbolan)  haa  educated,  wkliin  the  last  IB  yean,  mon  than  30,000 
dsildree;  and  that  oiilj  one  of  them  liaa  been  traced  to  a  criminal  coortl" 
On  this,  it  ie  observed,  that  in  the  State  of  Nen  York  ample  proriuon  is 
made  for  the  permaoeitt  mj^ly  of  edocatioD  by  l^iotatire  eoactmentt— 
"  an  eiample  worthy  of  imitation." 

Among  the  ming  states  of  the  South,  education  has  not  been  neg- 
lected, eren  amid  the  destructioos  of  war  and  their  struggles  for  inde- 
pendent national  existence.  Upwards  uf  fifty  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished io  Bueaoe  Ayrea,  and  are  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
■containing  more  than  3000  cliildren.  There  are  200  in  the  model  school 
of  Lima ;  and  the  Gospel  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
Native  Penivieos,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Incas.  The  government  of 
Colombia  has  enacted,  that  schools,  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
shall  be  established  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  there  is  a  ne«r  prospect  of 
the  same  being  done  in  Mexico.  Thus,  in  a  great  part  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  cause  of  kaowledge  is  rapidly  advancing  with  the  powerful 
patronageoftherulersandtheconlialco-operaUonoftbepeople.  "These 
fcvouraUe  indications  (says  the  British  and  Foreign  Society)  will  animate 
the  minds  of  the  benevolent,  and  lead  them  to  anticipate  with  confidence 
the  extermination  of  that  hostility  to  knowledge  whkh  still  iu  some 
quarters  exists,  and  has  been  unblusbingly  avowed.  That  those  who 
LOVE  uahkness  rather  than  light  should  aim  to  cool  oui aidbur 
and  obstruct  our  efibrts,  is  not  surprising." 

We  now  proceed  to  in(|uire,  what  has  been  done  in  British  India, 
that  quarter  of  (be  world  where  of  all  othere  ihe  widest  door  is  opened  for 
the  spread  of  knowledge:  Whether  wc  consider  the  extent  of  the  field, 
tfaecharacter  of  the  people,  or  the  power  wc  possess  of  improving  them, 
every  consideration  wotild  lead  us  to  hope  for  something  great  tor  a  people 
under  the  auspices  of  that  power  which  has  been  e^lcd  by  Bolivar  "  the 
Mistress  of  Na^ons."  While  from  Great  Britain,'  as  a  centre,  the  rays 
of  knowledge  are  diffused  to  her  distant  possessions  in  America  and 
Africa,  penetrating  even  the  wigwam  of  the  fierce  Canadian  hunter, 
and  tne  craal  of  the  rude  Hottentot ;  what  rapid  amelioration  might  wo 
not  Expect  for  the  docile  Hindoo,  submissive  alike  to  our  political  and 
Intellectual  sway ;  already  trained  to  the  gentle  habits  of  civilized  life, 
and  tbirstiDg  for  instmction  ?  As  to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  rulera 
of  India,  of  commnoicating  such  instruction,  they  are  bound,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  obligation  which  every  government  owes  to  itssubjects,  whose 
benefit  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  its  existence.  Secondly,  they 
owe  it  to  the  character  of  the  distinguished  country  which  gave  them  biith 
la  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  enlighten  the  millions  plunged  in 
ignorance  cmd  error  over  whom  they  rule.  <  Thirdly,  the  supreme  legisla-' 
five  power  of  the  British  dominions  has  solemnly  inculcated  that  duty 
upon  the  Government  of  India,  Fourthly,  this  Government,  with  a 
surplus  territorial  revenue  of  from  two  to  four  millions  annually  at  its 
dispMal,  and  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  mother- country  in  over- 
lowing  abnitdance  within  its  reach,  has  in  its  hands  greater  means 
of  public  improvement  than  any  other  government  on  earth.  Fifthly,  by 
a  mooopoly  which  shuts  out  the  exercise  of  those  talents  in  its  territories, 
except  in  its  own  employ  and  with  its  permission,  it  has  charged  itself 
with  the  dnty  of  doing  (what  other  goveroments  may  with  less  injustice 
have  to  be  done  by  t^  public)  the  whole— so  as  to  compensate  its  itib- 
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j»cts  for  bftving  «ut  tbem  off  from  the  Datur*!  adranUges  c^ien  to  vntf 
other  people  to  the  world.  The  oxislODCe  of  thtw  otd^tiou  hu  been 
fMoioited,  (hougli  not  ararly  to  the  full  eitent,  ia  k  Rwohition  of  tbe 
bengal  Gaveroment,  duiiog  theBborOdmiowtTsttooof  JohnAdaiRt&q. 
It  is  dated  the  18thof  Jiily  182^,  and  iau  follow*:-" 


The  atteniion  of  the  Uovemor-General  in  Counctl  it  ttdulaa^y  directrd  to 
the  important  siibject  of  public  instnicibn.  In  rurtherance  ot  ih«t  object, 
public  aid  has  been  aflForded  Co  tttose  iiteAil  Mid  laudable  uulitulioDS,  ihe 
School- Book  Society,  and  tbe  Calcutta  School  Society,  m  well  as  the  Ilioduo 
College  Touaded  in  1817,  and  Kupeiin tended  by  aooM  of  Ihe  principid  Uindoo 
Ecntlemen  in  the  city.  No  wise  or  Just  government  can  t(e  mdiflereot  to  thp 
Hicrary  or  moral  iniprovemeot  of  its  subjects ;  and  other  ami  more  extcoiiive 
measures  may  bn  formed  for  the  education  of  tlie  various  classes  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  the  British  possessions.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  hinhest  im- 
)>urtance  to  the  Guvemment  and  the  people.  The  diSh^ion  of  liberal  ednca- 
tiou  among  the  natives  of  India  may  be  renderad  a  bleising,  «  perverted 
into  a  curse,  to  tbe  country,  aceotding  to  tbe  manner  in  wfaidi  It  »  (snwd 
into  ettcct.  If,  by  any  improbable  coiDbioauaii  uleiroumatanoesi  a  mi^Uid 
Acnl  or  overheated  cnfAuioitB  should  micale  tji  tbii  tmMrlaot  pursuit,  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  may  be  produced  both  to  vofi  people  aiid  their 
rulers.  But  Olrectt-d  to  its  proper  aniT  legitioiaie  ead,  aiKl  cunductci}  with 
the  judgment,  dibcretioa,  and  sobriety  winch,  I  trust,  will  never  be  lo^t  sight 
of,  and  above  all,  with  the  full  concurrence  and  cordial  co-operation  of  Uie 


Natives,  it  catmot  fail  to  produce  the  most  extensive  and  decided  benefits, 
both  to  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  to  the  millions  under  its  sway. 

Id  the  "mi^uided  seal"  and  "  overheated  entbusiasm "  here  deprft- 
aated,  we  find  a  striking  ^plication  of  tbe  passage  io  the  School  SocietyV 
Report,  which  says:  "  That  those  who  love  darkness  rather  tha/^ 
light,  should  aim  to  cool  our  ardour  and  obstruct  our  efforts,  is  not  sue- 
prising."  Excepting  on  ttiis  priociple,  tbe  expression  of  sudi  apprehenaioo* 
ID  India,  of  all  other  places,  would  be  most  uDaccountable.  For  there,  i|i- 
steadof  an  excess  of  enthusiasm,  requiriogto  bedanped  by  thedenunciv 
tioQsofGoveniment.theeffortsofprivatebenerolence  to  promote  educatioD 
labour  under  the  greatest  discouragements.  The  libecal  and  eolightaned 
among  the  European  part  <d  the  community,  who  are  mwt  likely  Xq  feel 
such  an  eotbusiasm,  are  mere  birds  of  passage,  residing  in  India  a  lew 
years  to  acquire  wealth,  but  loobiag  to  another  distant  country  u  their 
ultimate  resting-place  and  home.  They  axe  too  keenly  bent  on  tlus  obr 
ject  to  be  able  to  afford  much  of  tbdr  time  and  attealioo  to  the  condition 
and  improvement  of  the  people  among  whom  they  t«mporaiily  sqjoum. 
As  justly  observed  in  a  periodical  published  in  Calcutta  : 


best  disposed  towards  charitable  institutions,  cannot  give  them  n  . 
"  an  iuconsiderable  portion  of  tlieir  time  and  interest.  From  ^cse  (vuscjt 
there  are  railical  defects  iu  the  constitution  of  most  of  them  ;  their  utility  is 
variable,  and  tlieir  existence  precarhus. 

The  benevolence  and  liberality  of  the  commusity  toe,  in  Uke  mwiBer, 
powerfully  directed  to  other  objects,  by  circumstutOM  peculiar  to  ^eir 
situation.  They  have  hut  slender  inducement  to  bestow  their  vayhh  in 
creating  ioelitutions  among  a  people  with  whom  they  have  no  peimaoeat 
tie,  aod  ia^a  country  which  they  we  only  anxious  to  leave  behiiMt  tkem. 
Wheieai,  ia  England,  the  vt»itby  and  baurobeDt  laiM  i 
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lo '  i^ilasdiropy  kmI  to  hna,  id  tb«  h«p*  of  pavlDg  ths  Femaindw 
of  tbeir  diLja  in  contemplating  their  utility  Kod  beauty,  or  console  their 
death-beds  with  bequesta,  whose  benefin  may  secure  to  tbem  theblesaingB 
of  their  childreo's  cliildrcn.  To  such  feelings  we  owe  many  valuable 
chuitable  endowmeotB  in  various  parts  of  tl^e  country,  some  of  which  are 
ratiraty  supported,  and  others  greaUy  aided,  by  the  wealth  drawn  from 
India,  OQ  which,  however,  the  donors  piobaMy  oerer  bestowed  a  single 
mite  in  charity ;  for  there,  as  observed  by  the  same  writer,*  they  labour 
under  the  infiuence  of  very  different  feelings  : 

Wbsliter  put  in  praeuee  m  not,  most  individuals  here  look  Ibrvrard  lo  a 
tttms  to  £ur(^>e,  and  ooiuider  every  drain  upon  tlieir  punes  as  so  many  days 
added  to  their  Indiw  residence.  With  lUiu  ipipression  (aoi)  a  very  uatural 
one  it  i«)  tiie  be9t-tii!>po5ed  will  sometimes  draw  back  theexleoded  band,  an<} 
curt)  the  spirit  that  yearns  to  concert  base  metal  into  likssinzs  to  the  poor. 
Ofanis  made  under  such  circumstances  (to  charitable  insiinitwns)  can  nevef- 
be  of  verj  targe  amount.  They  can  never  be  such  as  to  form  a  perpetual  and 
MafNwMDgsoutceof  teventM:  lOOer  lOOOrupseearemsre  mites  in  the-soale 
where  lacs  would  be  well  bestowed,  and  are  needed  for  permanent  beoBfitSk 
la  likenanou^  dmml  persoos  who  die  here  bequeath  iheir  pn^rty  to  rcU- 
tioD!)  at  home,  coonecti^  oAcD  by  a  recollected  and  imaginary  tie,  which 
more  iniiotate  knowledge  would  utWo  snap  asunder  in  favour  of  the  purposes 
of  public  gqod. 

Such  is  the  community  which  the  Company's  Government  thinks  it 
necessary  to  caution  against  "  misguided  leal,  and  overheated  eathuei- 
aam"  in  the  cause  of  education  !  What  degree  of  apathy  and  indiSerence', 
ahnrt  of  toOJ  nsgleot,  would  utisfy  such  alarmists  ?  Yet  in  India,  we 
aia  assured, '-'  eery  /ew  inatitutioBB  could  exist  a  day  without  the  con- 
tribntiona  irf  individuals."  Since,  Uieo,  such  voluntary  aid  from  private 
baawoleiMe  is  ooumeracted,if  not  totally  repressed,  by  the  oon-colonmng 
policy  of  the  CiHopany,  and  the  little  that  ma;  be  done  ie  sttU  viewed  with 
Stasiea  and  disinist,  a*  pngnant  with  dango:,  as  liable  to  became  a 
cuiM  iMtaad  of  a  UsssiDgr— tba  Corapaay  thereby  impoiee  on  itself  the 
Btnm<r  obligatioa  of  doing  akuia,  what  it  will  not  trust  others  to  do.  It 
givM  ua  a  nglM  to  4eBaDd  of  it  roove  even  than  is  expected  of  any  other 
genesBBeMoaMHh;  since,  I7  u  nnnataral  law,  it  depritiea  ks  sntijects 
ii  the  natwal  advantages  ^p*i>  to  evwy  otbsr  people,  by  chasins  awaT 
Ihose  who  vhmU  volunta!nly  instruct  and  ea^Men  tlieiiK  We  shall 
iMw,  dicraAwe,  ioquiie  irtiat  ditgree  of  conpensatioa  it  has  otade  them. 

Let  us  take  the  antbmty  of  a  person  on  the  spot,  the  Re*.  Dr.  Bryce, 
«rko  will  not  be  wupected  of  any  bias  towards  our  views  of  Indian  policy  e 
who  has,  ID  ^t,  been  the  partisan  aad  adulator  (almost  the  professional 
eulogist)  of  every  iucccsiive  Government  of  Bengal,  and  is,  therefore,  tirt 
iMal  possible  evidence  agaisst  it.  la  uimming  up  the  result  of  aU  that 
has  bMB  done  by  Britirii  beneveleace  to  raUghten  India,  ineluding  what 
has  been  done  by  Govemmeat,  he  says  (p.  2^)  ] 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  nor,  inilced,  more  unfair,  than  to  suiipose 
that  the  influence  oFlhe  educating  and  convening  institurions  is  felt  widvly 
over  our  dorunions,  01  10  confound  Calcutta  and  its  vidnity  witli  all  India/ 
Imbemofuatil  it  is  hardly  posuble  to  meet  a  Native  who  can  copy...... The 

Hindoos  of  the  dbtant  towns  have  no  notion  [i.  e.  ucilher  means  nor  raoiivo} 
of  studying  European  languages  and  I  iterant  itre ;  and  how  much  less  likely. 

*  Dr.'Brycc'i*  Quarteriy  Oriental  MagasiDe,'fur  December  1824. 
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are  tlw  people  of  tlw  villfum  to  entertain  sudi  a  piirpwc  >  WItat,  in  TkI, 
after  hU,  aic  the  means  hlifieiio  applied  to  ilie  wottliy  objects  wliich  all  tltew 
institutioas  liavc  in  view  1  I^t  them  be  regarded  u  operating  witliin  the 
narrow  circle  of  tlie  capital  and  ita  vicinity,  and,  though  siill  small,  iliej  are 
something ;  but  sprca:!  them,  in  imagination,  over  the  vaiC  [lopu'ation  of 
India,  and  estimating  them  at  ihe  highest  rale  of  two  lacs  of  rnii**  per  an- 
num, we  shall  have  less  than  one  FftarBiNC  per  head,  per  acouiu,  to  expend 
on  the  education  of  tl»e  Hindoos  1 1 

This  is  tlie  mighty  amount  of  what  has  been  done  for  India  by  its 
liberal  and  enlightened  rulers,  with  their  millions  of  surplus  revenue, 
lltey  bestow  on  the  improvement  of  tlieir  orertaxed  sul^eds  test  tinn 
ONE  FARTHING  ner  head  per  annum  !  Let  this  prodigious  sacrifice 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  enumerated  in  all  future  eulogies  on  British  bene- 
volence and  philanthropy  in  the  East.  The  Reverend  reviewer,  after  re- 
cording  the  fact,  immediately  adds,  as  if  in  bitter  irony,  addressii^ 
himself  to  those  who  ihonld  presume  "  to  laugh  to  scorn"  the  eObrts  cf 
the  concjnerars  of  India  to  ealigbten  the  minds  and  ameliorate  tbe  cob- 
ditioB  of  their  Native  subjeGls: 

Let  them  read  (says  he)  the  work  we  have  had  under  miew;  and  if  they 
are  not  convinced  that  we  have  raised  a  (umAj  to  our  moral  as  well  as  our 
political  ascendancy  in  the  East,  wc  despair  of  ever  finding  them  acknowledge 
a  lri[lli,  wliich,  ootwilhs landing  their  ob»tinac^,  is  every  day  coming  nrare 
and'morc  liome  to  the  conviction  of  llie  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, and  which  the  '  History  of  tbe  Ini>titiition$,'  >  &c.  will  more  and  taan 
confirm. 

Tliis  farthing  Iropliy  is  tmly  worthy  of  the  Company  and  ita  admiren. 
He  then  goes  on  to  say,  with  most  laughable  gravity,  that  it  fumidica  a  aa- 
tisfaictory  refutation  of  tbe  "  calumoin"  uttered  against  the  restiictioo  of 
the  press:  "  For  not  only  is  the  presain  India,"  Realleges,  "open  to  «rety 
thinK  that  can  ameliorate  the  rehgioiu  and  moral  condition  of  its  Natirea, 
hut  Government  itnelf  rune  a  race  M'ith  tlie  moat  benevolent  individuals,  and 
the  most  charitable  and  zealous  societies,  in  encouraging  it.  to  send 
forth  every  work  that  can  be  useful  to  ibis  truly  patriotic  and  enlightened 
purpose."  All  this  by  the  said  wooder&il/arf/tu^  /  which,  althoagb 
allowed  to  acoumulnte  at  compound  interest,  would  not  purchase  a  mod»- 
rale-siied  volume  for  each  of  its  subjects  during  the  whcde  coarse  of  their 
lives.  But  that  Government  must,  of  course,  be  liberal  and  onlighto&cd 
which  gives  the  Reverend  reviewer  a  statiooery  clerluhip  of  60<U.  a  year, 
and  refuses  to  turn  him  out  of  it,  though  ordered  by  the  Diiecton  and 
Board  of  Control  to  do  so.  Had  he  received  only  a  farthing  per  annms 
his  praises  might  have  been  less  enthusiastic.  For  he  htmself  confeasea 
very  candidly,  (p.  228,)  that— 

In  these  degenerate  days  virtue  is  rarely  thought  its  own  reward ;  and  tbe 
zeal  that  is  nut  stimulated  by  a  sentiment  of  advantage,  is  not  likely  ia  this 
country  (India)  to  survive  more  than  one  hot  season  I 

The  Rererenil  Divine's  stationery  zeal  must  consequently  be  now 
biot^ht  down  almost  to  the  freesing  point,  by  tlie  reitcraied  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  tP  deprive  him  of  his  snug  appainlmant. 

To  examine  the  sut^ect  somewhat  mora  in  detail.  —  At  tbe  Bantri 
time,  when  the  Government  of  Mr.  Adam  made  the  declaration  above 

I,  of  wbich  only  the  Review  is  belbr*  U»,  we  shall 
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quoted,  as  to  tbe  dangers  to  be, apprehcDded  from  "  micguded  Ma)  and 
orerheated  bnthiuiasm  "  interfering  with  education-T-witt)  (he  vtew.evi- 
deoily  of  gus^ing^  aJgain^  such  ^  reuilt,  ibe  Gorernor-Genend  in  Council 
resolved  to  appoint-r 

A  General  Committee  ofPublic  Instruction,  for  thepurwiseoraKertunirg 
tlic  &latc  o(  cdtwation  in  that  part  of  India,  and  of  the  public  institutions  de- 
signal  fur  its  promotion ;  and  of  considering,  and,  I'rom  time  tn  time,  submit- 
ting to  Ouvcriinicnti'the  suggestion  ofstich  mcasiires  atit  migtit  appear  expe- 
dient to  adopt,  nith  a  view  to  the  lietier  instruction  of  the  people,  and  (he 
improvement  of  their  moral  character. 


Such  an  institution  is  in  itself  very  proper,  and  its  professed  object  very 
line ;  but  of  trhat  use  is  it,  except  to  delude  the  public  with  a  false  show 
of  anxiety  to  promote  education,  while  the  means  used  arc  so  totally  in- 
adequate? On  that  occasion  it  was  also  resolved  to  add  An{/'a  farthing 
more  to  (he  funds  then  available,  in  these  words: — 

Tlie  Governor  General  in  Council  deems  it  sulBcient  lo  record  his  resoIu> 
lion,  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors,) to  appropialc  lo  llie  object  of  public  education  the  sum  of  one  lac  of 
rupees  per  annum,  in  addition  to  such  assignments  as  were  made  by  the  Kri- 
tisn  Government  previously  to  the  Act  of  llic  53d  of  his  laic  Majesty  ;  and 
likewise,  oCcoiirse,  exdiisively  of  any  endowments  which  may  have  Men,  or 
may  be,  made  by  individuals  applicable  to  a  like  purpose. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  this  propo«ed  boon  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
panyti  Directors  or  not ;  but  it  would  reflect  a  degree  of  honour  on  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Adam,  if,  hke  his  raising  of  new  regiments,  it  did  not 
look  too  much  like  an  art  to  gain  popularity,  at  nu  expense  to  himself, 
wiihool  any  sacrifice  whatever,  either  of  his  own  property  or  prejudices. 
It  is  the  more  suspicious,  as  the  grant  was  made  on  the  7th  of  July  1823, 
when  Lord  Amherat  was  already  on  the  eboree  of  India,  to  whom,  had 
the  resolution  in  Council  been  postponed  a  few  dap,  the  honour  of  it 
would  have  belonged.  Whether  the  grant  might  be  rescinded  or  not  by 
his  SDperioTS,  Mr.  Adam  knew  he  would  equally  have  the  honour  of  pro- 
posing it.  Like  the  man  who,  though  having  no  property  to  leave, 
filled  his  will  with  many  splendid  legacies,  on  being  asked  by  his  lawyer 
where  they  were  to  come  from,  replied,  that  this  was  nothing  to  him ; 
the  bequests  would  show  hit  good  vjttt. 

However  this  may  be,  from  all  the  accounts  before  ua,  the  aid  afforded 
by  Uovemment  appears  to  extend  to  very  few  indeed  of  (he/ew  chari- 
table or  benevolent  institutions  in  India  The  fudlowing  abstract  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Report,  (p,  106,)  shows,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  amonnt  of  the  exertions  of  all  the  vari- 
ous societies  for  tbe  education  of  children  in  British  India ;  including 
Sentmporc,  and  other  foreign  settlements  : — 

Kanbti  ot  CkiUrm  •.hMUrJ. 
flovemmcntScbouli  (atCUbiara)  ....        3,700 

Cbureh  Miislouary  Soi-icty  ditto  (at  Bunlwsn,  Benarea,  Mee- 

rut,  Tronqitebar,  Ac.)  .....        C,917 

SchouliwcieK  (at  Calcutta)  ....        2,800 

LuodoD  Mluiouary  Society  (at  Cskulta.ChiDSuro,  Stirat,  &c.)        2,14» 
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Scultlib  (at  BiDlcote) 

Wcsleyan  (at  Ncpip«taiQ>  .  i  .  .         .  129 

IhiWh  UiMionary  (■!  PullkU)  .  .  .  .  M        . 

I9;208 
EtUmatcd  number  of  thoic,  retpectinc  wbam  retunit  hate  not 

ban  ncaivcd  .  ■  .  ■  .        3.000 

.  TotalliaBiber  ofrUldreB  eduralcd  '....,  n,90l 
Twenty-one  tbousand  •  reoeiring  eduution,  out  of  a  pt^latioa  con- 
biiDing  nearly  u  many  millioiu  of  youlh  requiring  iostructiao!  Or,  to 
titke  the  computation  of  J.  Douj^laa,  Esq.  of  Caners,  in  bie  *  Hints  on  Mia- 
aioni,*  quoted  in  the  Prospectua  of  the  Madras  Central  School,  that  "  the 
number  of  titoee  of  an  age  to  receive  education  in  India  greatly  e,^ceed■ 
ten  millionti,"  the  means  of  icstruction  are  not  yet  within  the  teach  cf 
one  ID  five  hundred.  But  the  total  iuadeqnacy  of  the  mean*  is  not  the 
only  evil:  the  degrading  policy  qf  the  GovemineDt  renden  theae  alender 
means  in  a  great  meaaure  abortive  Id  other  countries  education  is  tti* 
mnlated  by  the  oplendid  rewards  h^d  out  to  learoiog  and  taleota,  Paicn* 
tal  aOectioB.  and  yoMtbfal  awUiiiM  ara  «i«itad  by  lb*  pnmiwct  of  fuuv* 
honour  and  prowotioa,  tq  aast  diUgaoUy  itw  «Mly  M«la  M  lMttwlsJ>g» 
The  learned  pntfassioM,  the  public  aarrica,  tb«  highest  offioas  of  st^te,. the 
aeaalo-houBSf  boM  out  innimenblo  bfiUiast  prqspaols  to  hnms  tba  udnuc 
of  the  youthful  Mudept.  Invited  by  these  hr^ht  prlie^  ever  kept  in  pub- 
Ko  view,  thousands  of  new  oandidatas  for  Csdm  and  piwotiun  an  daily 
pouriDg  from  our  seaiuaii«*>  uid  prassing  iorwanl  into  tba  world ;  whila 
thousLodi  taore  advanoe  in  suecesMve  ranks  behind  tben,  to  supply  their 
place.  It  is  very  diffefont  in  the  Cot&paay's  temloriesi  where  bU  high 
situations  aie  fiUed  by  peraoas  froAi  another  quarter  of  the  worfd  ;  nwl 
where  the  fact  of  being  born  a  CoupaDy's  au^eot,  ban  every  avenue  Ut 
rank  and  dignity  against  all  who  labour  under  this  nusfbrtuoA.  Wbnt 
ioducemaiit  have  ihey  U  acquire  learning,  who  «ee  tjieir  ly^>rs  hot»adcd 
to  the  rank  of  a  nititary  corpontl  orseijeant,  a  mixer  of  uedicinep.  or  » 
copying  clerk  ? — vho  know  tint  they  are  wndemnod,  in  tMrwKneaiin- 
try,  to  be  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawera  of  watv,"  fiom  whiob  09 
nwntal  oultiraiioo  eao  (aisn  thnw,  although  it  may  mak*  tbem  feel 
nure  keenly  th<ur  dagradatMn.  As  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  thia 
operates  00  eduodioo,  we  gjve  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J, 
IiaBds.(Hep.p.95,)'M«dB«U«ry,  ISthAug.  IBHii^ 

A  few  years  tga  vw  famed  a  school  in  tke  Misaion-g^cdco,  for  tb*  jsiiprm 
of  leaching  the  Bn^uh  Unguac*.  and  aSording  aiuecKiut  educatioa  lu  4 
number  otthe  superior  Native  yaiuh,  that  yit  might  ibnu  tUcm  (br  liiuire 
aclKwIioaftlenandassiitaiilain  theniiasian  About  twenty  were  sel«ctc<l  for 
Ihi!)  purpose ;.  much  personal  labour  was  beatovtod  uinhi  them  by  tlie  Mis- 
sionaries ;  and  iHe.  progress  many  of  them  made  aKoided  us  mu^  aalkfac- 
tion :  but  as  man  as  incy  had  acquired  a  Utile  English,  Itc.  lo  qtnlriy  tbcm 
tors  public  office  orcopyists,  they  every  one  left  IH,  though  sanie  wereoflisred 
a  smalt  salary  to  coaiitme  in  ihc  Khoof, 

What  stronger  proof  could  be  bad  of  the  debasing  e&ct  of  that  sya- 

•  The  Report  supjKitn,  elsewbere,  (p.  SU,)  that  tb«i«  may  be  40.0M  eMIdren 
1q  Britiih  India  receiTine  education  1  but  we  do  not  see  an;  calculation  on  vhicti 
tbii  bigb  uUiaMe  ii  fouodsd. 
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tcm,  by  which  no  enconrtgsmmt  U  hrid  oat  fca  any  thing  bnond  the 
wry  mmDMt  noqnirenienul  Tfas  same  thing  u  itat«l  in  the  FuM  R*. 
portof  the  MmIiu Central Sc^ol,  p.  8:— 

It  WM  Touad  ttwt  many  of  the  bejn  wtrt  mendy  dMiraye  of  leamii^  a 
iitik  Engluh,  tint  they  niight  obMifl  ntuetmu  itt  public  office*. 

And  what  ritamtieoa'  The  high«M  t»  wfai«^  they  can  aspire  ai«  tboM 
of  copying  clerks,  with  talariM  so  low;  that  they  would  not  enable  En- 
Mpean  Hritara  to'lire.  Cenaeqnentiy,  die  extent  of  dte  edoeatioo  given, 
ioT  the  moat  part,  i>,  the  meohankal  faculty  of  Mpyinji  EngUah,  without 
undentandlng  alooet  a  ifBgle  word  of  it.  In  anpfxnt  of  thit,  we  appeal  to 
aay  one  h|m  know*  anylMng  of  India.  It  ia  a  hmiw  moekery  to  talk  «f  due 
a*  edoaatioa  to  enU^itefl  our  NnU*e«abjeat8 ;  and  nc  better  than  an  idle 
faroe  to  erect  SaBscrit  coUegei  and  Hadraaa*  for  (he  eaeoaragement  af 
Saaaorit  add  Aimbie  Ion,  while  learning  and  learned  men  are  denied  aay 
hoDour  or  reward.  To  tain  a  iaroiliar  instance,  that  ef  Hammohun  Roy, 
a  man,  wboee  talents  and  acquirements  are  known  and  adAiired  in  erejy 
part  of  the  world ,  what  oenotenaDoe  or  mark  of  diiiinotion  hu  he  ever 
•■joyed  ^m  the  Coatpany'a  Geverament}  None  whaierer :  it  haa 
r<ather  aoowied  apon  him  with  jealous  dislike,  as  if  bia  auperior  attain* 
menis  were  treason  against  the  state.  His  learning,  (alenta,  and  Tirtnea; 
would  have  sMured  him  greater  honoupif  he  had  been  born  the  (ubjeetof 
the  mmt  bariMrooe  despot  on  earth.  Bat  in  India  they  de  net  arall  hia> 
a  single  straw,  ead  only  reader  the  general  degradatioa  of  fai<  country saag 
the  RMFe  strikingly  oonspienoua. 

Thei«  te  no  demand  for  learning;  unless  among  the  pundits  and  bhmi- 
luTees,  or  law  iolerpreters  to  the  courts,  (whtae  salaries  are  notaoffioieBi 
to  secare  them  against  the  meet  ordinary  temptations  of  bribery,)  and 
the  debased  race  of  wukeela  or  Native  attorneys,  who,  under  the  preseal 
defcotive  judicial  system,  are  the  grenteal  scourge  •■>  ttieeountry.  Aa,ia 
Ae  present  altered  c^umstanoes  of  India,  thei^bfe,8aBaerit  nadAnbiii 
learning  am  no  longer  the  paaaport  to  high  honours,  they  have  beaomef 
partieubrty  the  fomier,  little  better  than  mere  v^ielea  ef  snpeMtitionj 
Thaefore,  wbateter  be  the  olgeot  of  the  Bengal  Coeecnient,  ia  expemlrf 
iag  Ml  these  objects  the  funds  set  apart  fbredueatioB,  OMreeulCwillev^ 
dendy  be  the  disajpatian  »f  Onra  with  Ae  least  posiiWe  iKi%.  If  them 
were  a  real  demand  fhr  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  learning,  the  Nativas  beiag 
already  in  posaessien  of  it,  would  require  no  assistanca  fnm  ua  to  diftise 
it  more  widely ;  nor  do  they  need  our  aid  to  teaeh  them  those  mysteriee' 
and  fiaUes  which  they  hare  had  among  Aem  for  tkoaeawb- of  years  past. 
Sapposingtheydidpelltionlwsneliaftvonr,  isitourdatytogrvit  itl  er 
could  we  hope  to  improve  them  by  keeping  ahre  that  whieh,  tba  longer  it 
ha*  existed,  has  sunk  them  in  a  deeper  gntf  of  degradation  ?  Ktauwing 
this,  can  we  mistake  the  ot^ect  of  those  Cliristian  rnlMS  who  are  bow 
propgnng  up  these  temples  of  dorkneai  which  were  fatliog  of  tbamwlve« 
into  deosy  ;  while  they  almost  totally  exclude  their  subjects  from  rec«av- 
ing  a  single  ray  nf  real  knowledge  troin  a  more  eali^tened  p«rt  of  the 
globa  ?  Two  colleges  are  erected  by  Qovemineat  to  perpetuate  the 
ignorance  of  the  East ;  hut  not  one  is  spoken  of,  or  intended,  to  introduce 
the  learning  of  the  West.' 

*  Euii>|iraii  tcieuct  sod  literature  are  taugbt,  tu  sotat  tuisll  vjiien^  iu  llie 
Vi<l>l;*)  or  Iliuduu  Cullesr,  e&tablishcU  uuder  ihe  pstrunage  i>f  Sir  E.  H.  £Btl^ 
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■  The  effnts  of  prirate  be&evideDC«  to  enliglitoo  the  Natim  oC  Indi& 
are  deMiving  of  far  higher  praiae ;  becaiuie,  howerer  feeble,  tb^  ve 
characterixed  by  a  sincere  acd  boneat  ticaire  to  proante  that  <^eet. 
Beeides  the  obetadea  already  noticed,  agoiiut  i^hicb  ttiey  have  to 
straggle,  their  luocees  hai  also  been  aomewhat  rataided  bjr  tbs  aame 
enor.  cooiDiitted  in  Ireland — too  great  an  eagemeu  lo  make  education 
the  vehicle  of  religioo.  Jd  the  School*  at  Burdwao,  the  Church  Hi»< 
fionariea  have  made  (he  CbrUtian  Scripturei  a  clawbo^ ;  and  tboogk 
they  knew  that  this  miut  excite  the  jealousy  of  many  Native  paienta, 
tiny  koew  also  that  these  parents  trero  anxbus  (a  get  Ei^Iish  edncatioB 
&r  thfur  childieo ,  and  had  no  other  me^ns  of  prociuisg  it.  They  ituaBted, 
therefore,  that  they  ehould  either  lake  it  with  the  retigious  admixtnreT 
or  want  it  altogether.  The  Hindoos  appear  to  have  eiinced  more  libe- 
rality than  tlieir  teachers ;  for  wo  are  told  in  a  pasiage  of  the  Fowth 
lleport  respectinfc  these  schools,  (which  contain  qearly  two  iboiisaad 
pupils,)  (bat  *'  That  the  Brahmiiis  stood  by  and  beard  them  apeak  of 
JesuH,  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  hi*  coBamand' 
to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  all  the  world,  without  utlerinB  a  word 
of  uppoeition."  Aootber  remaikable  instance  of  Hindoo  Uberaiity  «u 
afforded  by  Joynarayua  Gossaul,  and  Kalee  Suoker  GosmsI,  his  eon, 
natives  of  Besaree,  the  gnnt  emporium  of  Brahminical  learnii^;.  Tbe 
former  of  theae  having  founded  a  school  there  for  general  ioetniction, 
endowing  it  withal>oat35()/.  per  annum,  made  it  a  ruloof  the  iastitutioo, 
that  the  Christian  New  Tcstiunent  should  be  used  as  a  ecbool-book  in  the 
£rat  class.  Although  he  died  before  the  necessary  deeds  were  exeented, 
his  son  confirmed  this  angular  bequest  for  a  Hindoo. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  showof  respecl  ibr  the  Qiri*- 
tian  Scriptures  is  rather  the  effect  of  that  couiteey  and  tolerancc  for 
which  the  Hindooa  are  so  much  distinguished,  than  of  any  degree  of 
reverence  for  them  as  sacred  books.  There  is  mixed  up  with  it,  i^,  a 
eonsiderahle  portion  of  deference  for  the  class  of  persons,  tha.rulera  of 
the  country,  of  whoee  faith  they  are  the  luuis.  We  fiod  the  religion  oC 
the  English  much  less  respected  among  the  Natives  when  they  find  it 
troasmigratefl  into  one  of  themselves.  It  is  related  that  aBrehmio jwo* 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Company's  amy  having  become  a  eoovart. 
end  been  baptised  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Meerut,  the  feeling  this  excited 
against  him  among  his  comrades  caused  him  to  re^n  the  aervice. 
Though  European  Christians  Me  so  highly  respected.  Native  Cluistians 
are  generally  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  when  the  converts 
aUqmpt  to  preach  the  word  to  their  unbelieving  brethren,  they  are  an- 
swered with  peltingd  and  insult. 

All  these  tilings  betoken,  that  the  show  of  respect  for  our  reli^oos 
books  is  more  apparent  than  real.  We  therefore  doubt  the  policy  of 
the  Missionaries  in  thrasting  them  down  their  throals  whether  they  will 
oc  not;  making  the  little  Hindoos  commit  the  greater  part  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  to  memory,  (Rep.  p.  95,)  besides  our  Commandments,  Cate- 
chisms, Prayers,  &c.     We  of  course  agree  with  them,  or  with  Po])e,that 

Ute  Juilj^c  iu  Ben|;sl,  and  chiefly  iiipporlcd  by  wealthy  Hindaus.  But  u  h>  pbj- 
■icsl  icieucc,  »}>  Mr.Luafaington  Revieiaer,  "  we  lisveiiot  leen  snj  uf  Ihc  ymalh 
.  lA  lliat  eitnbliilimeiit  veneil  in  it  beyund  the  llmiu  uf  Juyce'i  Dialofuei ;  and  ai 
to  Ruglith  litcrsture  we  fenr  thry  arc  little  AvAer  tidrsnced  tbaii*ome  toeh  mit- 
e(.||any  a>  BInir'i '  I'niverial  Header.' 
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Tis  educuion  fonns  the  vulgar  mind ; 

Just  33  the  tnigis  beat,  the  tree's  iDClioeJ. 
We  areaeDsible  thuiftlH  twig  tie  taken  youog  enough,  it  ma^ l>e  bent 
iulo  aty  shape;  for  vhy  else  do  those  which  spriog  up  in  one  coantry 
Itecoine  almost  naifernity  Mohammedans ;  in  another,  Hiadooa ;  in  a 
third,  Chriatiacs, — unle«B  it  be  the  eSoct  of  early  bending?  And  of 
Christians,  agaio,  irom  the  same  cause,  some  minds  take  the  curratun 
of  the  Greek  Cburcb,  othera  of  the  Rotniah,  othera  o£  the  Prote^nt ; 
and  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  sufficient  strength  of  intellect  to  attain, 
of  itself,  the  right  line  of  truth.  But  to  produce  a  permanent  effect,  the 
bending  must  be  systematic  and  regular.     Here,  however,  the  tender 

Sant,  after  aufiering  during  the  day  the  Christian  raanipulation  of  the 
t*si<Hiary,  goes  home  at  night  to  be  twisted  in  another  direction  by  the 
prejudices  of  a  Hindoo  family.  Moses  and  Matthew  hare  then  to  give 
[daoe  to  Krishna  and  Doorga;  the  Bible  to  the  Shaster;  the  prayer  to 
the  Foeja.  Thus  the  facta  of  Chrislianity  are  disjoined  from  faith  in  their 
truth  ;  they  are  communicated,  stripped  of  all  their  sacred  associations  to 
the  mind  of  a  child,  to  become  most  pn^ably  the  Jest  and  laughing^ 
Mock  of  his  parenta  and  relatives,  to  whose  age  and  authority  his  weaker 
uuderstandingmust.bow.'Thisis  not  adding  "the  wisdom  of  the  serpent"  to 
"the  harmlesanessof  tbedove."  Such  tuttion(without  the  aid  of  a  miracle) 
will  probably  do  no  more  to  convert  the  Hindoo  children  to  Christianity, 
than  tiiestudy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  at  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities, toconvertthebody  ofourBritishyouth  into  Pagans.  Wouldit 
not  be  more  worthy  of  Christian  teachers,  then,  to  abandon  these  insidioua 
arts,  which  promise  so  little  advantage,  when  they  create  an  obstacle  to 
the  diffusion  of  education,  which  ought  to  be  given  for  the  sake  of  ita 
own  iutrinsic  value  alonfe? 

The  Madras  Central  School  Report  states  in  one  place,  that  "  with  a 
view  to  the  religious  improvement,  (of  the scholan,)  and  in  (vder  tostore 
thrar  minds  with  correct  principles,  they  are  accustomed  to  commit  to 
memory  portions  of  Sacred  Sciipture;"  and  at  another  [dace,  (p.  13,) 
that  "  the  boys  and  Ibetr  friends  wished  to  dictate  what  course  of  reed- 
iog  should  bo  pursued."  From  what  causes  is  not  clearly  explained, 
but  apparently  owing  to  the  religious  jealousy  excited  by  schemes  of 
pvoselytism,  tbe  boys  were  removed  by  their  friends  without  any  "  satis- 
&ctory  "  reason  assigned.  It  is  merely  intimated  that  Utey  were  un- 
willing to  enter  into  the  "  specific  plan"  of  the  institution :  and  thattoo, 
though  they  received  tbeir  "  whole  sof^rt"  &om  ita  fiinds.  To  remedy 
tbis  spirit  of  desertion,  a  deciuve  measure  was  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  was  to  demand  from  "  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  hfty 
allying  for  admission,  a  surrender  of  titeir  power  over  lum ;  and  from 
the  boy  himself  a  written  agreement  to  al^de  by  the  premise  which  he 

<  The  Proipecla*«f  the  Loudou  Misiionsrics  at  Madras,  gives  tbe  following 
arcouDt  of  the  couiluct  of  tlio  Native  leacbcrj  eiiigjloyeJ  by  (JbriitUui  to  give 
nior*!  and  relijciuus  instruction  :  "These  school  masters  feel  on  utter  abhorreace  to 
at)  liberal  niitlon)  of  icleiice  siid  relirruii  ;  and  althoush  their  einjitoyen  ms; 
iDiiit  OD  the  iutrnductiun  o(  boolu  having  ■  morelizing  teudeucy,  and  Icadiug  to 
comet  uotiuut  ot  Gud  aud  hU  works,  ytt  when  tlieir  conrluct  ii  not  ftan'nv'jF- 
icatched,  ihey  avnil  thenitrlvca  of  every  oppurtunily  (ftnd  n  schoolmaster  hu 
many)  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  new  iuttructious."  V/bal  tlieo  i>  to  be  expected 
of  die  parenli  andfricndiof  children  st  their  onn  bomes,  ttbcte  (beycaonut  be 
"walchcd"  at  all? 
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had  now  gtren,  to  conferai  (o  the  nilei  nf  the  wbool,  tnd  to  continue  his 
BttendKDce  and  render  hia  sabMqueiit  aenKces  for  a  specified  term  of 
fean.  Thi«  ttetuure,  «ben  firat  propoaed,  wu  objected  bt  bj  •ane  in 
the  tohool,  vho  dioae  to  wltbdrftw  nrtW  di&n  milHiiit  hi  it,  Kktrra 
usentedto  the  egreeineat.uid  •Igned  It."  This,  itts  lud,  "insiirMtbe 
de*lndend;"  ftnd  it  ir therefbta  prapoHed  to  fi^w  tfais  pl&s  ta  fwturp. 
Tbeee  boy*,  m  bound  for  a  tenn  of  rean,  (whether  fire  or  mtsii,  vt  what 
period)  ia  not  atatad,)  are  ntade  to  store  their  miode  well  wiA  portioiw 
of  Sacred  Saripture ;  Mid  U  they  are  alM  aepported  by  tbe  Inalitutiata, 
•0  u  to  be  BltDgether  independent  of  (heir  pareMa,  we  htfre  no  daulrt 
tbaf  iD  this  maaner  they  may  ^  converted  to  any  tbing  that  n  desired  ; 
eapccially  as  tbey  are  oWeii  at  the  ptaMle  age  of  thirteen ;  experience 
banng;  taught  their  tea«hw3  ibat  sueh  are  preferable  to  those  "  nor* 
adraiwed"  in  year*. 

•  The  plan  «f  ibis  iaalitution,  called  the  Madru  CeMtiJ  School,  aeeow, 
iadeed,  in  every  respect  well  odeulated  to  acefttnplieb  its  object.  It  ia 
inleMled;  "iDM««d  of  educating  M^alan,  to  educate  Bcboolrouten." 
*'  Ab  Uw  aituation  of  teaoher  i«  one  which  Biany  yeuthe  arO  aaxiona  to 
hold,  and  for  which  many  parents  wcruki  willingly  apue  tbtir  ehrMreB," 
youth*  of  talent  were  to  be  iOf  iled  from  the  rarkms  etatiMe,  and  a  •deC' 
tion  made  of  thoae  b«M  qualified  to  be  prepared  for  A)s  pnrpsae.  They 
were  tobe  choaerl,  at  fi ret,  from  theageoftweife  to  Sixteen,  (latterly  not 
elder  ihaa  tbfrteen;)  to  be  reqnirdd  to  have  been  previoMly  well  miA  ia 
their  vernaeular  language,  both  on  "  olas"  and  printed  book*.  When  ad- 
milted  iato  the  Central  School,  tbey  otrattnae  to  atudy  Tainil,  Trioogno, 
or  Hiodooetatiee,  (wbichet'M-  is  tbdr  oatim  language,)  antil  they  have  a 
tborODgh  aoquaintance  with  its  grainmalieEil  priaoipjee.  Tbey  are  alev 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Eogtieh  language,  ia  tb«  tAeiaent*  of  i;tapKphy 
■od  aatfononiy,  with  tbe  onilitiM  of  general  MMory;  liltewiae,  if  praalica- 
We,  in  (be  moet  dtufie  principles  of  chemislry ;  and  to  be  made  ac< 
painted  with  the  plaii  of  edticatkm  adopted  by  tbe  Britiab  and  Fer«igD 
Sc.boot  Society.  IIm  Native  and  ether  books  osed  in  the  school,  are  to 
be  each  only  a*  hare  been  inspeeted  and  approved  (as  free  (Tom  all 
Bontiooa  naatler)  by  Ibe  mismonaries,  who  are  also  t«  have  the  imeaediats 
charge  of  the-  higher,  or  Bngtiah  clatMs ;  the  Native  languages  being 
tftoriit  by  respectable  Native  teachers  aeleoted  lor  that  purpose. 
'  "naws  ■>«  similar  iMtitutions,  are  eMeeedin|;1y  prabeworthy  aad 
heoottrable  to  the  founders;  but,  i»fortunately,  they  are  to^ly  ioade- 
ipMte  to  supply  the  wants  of  tbe  eOantry.  Ten  or  eleven  teachers  are  in 
iraiRiDgwhera  there  is  rreed  for  a*  many  thonnad* ;  twoertfiree  bdndred 
ppHnds  are  raised  by  private  contribution*  of  OAe,  five,  or  ten  poonde, 
where  aailliniis  moald  be  well  applied.  The  people  are  noterioosly  sank 
■1  tlM  deepest  ignorance;  their  «ery  tMraing  ts  igaoraace,  and  erea 
woret,  the  aoeamvlated  errors  of  ages,  the  lumber  of  some  thousand 
^rs.  Great  Britain,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  who  boasts  to  be  the 
oiMt  enlightened  of  nations,  leave*  ber  subjects  in  that  lost  aud  degraded 
■tale  throiigbout  thoae  vast  territories,  from  which,  for  more  thai)  half  » 
centary,  she  baa  aftaaally  drawn  miUiofis,  of  her  wealth.  But  it  isaadatr 
to  ehftpge  upon  the  netioQ  this  load  of  infamy,  from  which  even  the  Hol^r 
Alliance  would  shrink.  It  i*  (he  munificent  Company,  trhich  alows 
a  farthing  per  annum  for  tbe  education  of  its  subjects,  out  of  its  surplaa 
territorial  revenue !     What  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance  does  Was  than 
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fbk  tin  public  ImpmrcimDt?  We  oogfat  Hither  to  tef  ptodm  nf  thtt 
iDuatriotM  body  fin-  m  degrading  a  comp&risoii ;  when  th*  msg[riflc«Dt 
uMtitatioM  raised  for  promoting  education  by  at  leaatone  of  its  meifd>era, 
the  King  of  Pruuia,  has  made  one  of  the  fint  poets  of  oar  «g«  and 
oomtTj  exclaim,  that  he  envied  bim  the  happincM  of  bdog  a  kingj 

But  (he  little  done  to  impran  oat  native  aabjecta  is  far  from  being  the 
wont  evil  vf  the  Compuiy's  system :  it  nnfortunaSriy  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  degrade  them.  In  the  raemniial  of  Hatnnlohnn  Roy,  and  other 
dktingtrished  n&tlves,  to  the  King  of  Eiig)ati(),i  they  state  that,  "  Under 
Ifaeir  Mobanmedan  rtilers  tbey  enjoyed  every  pnlitical  privilege  k  com- 
mon with  the  Mnsulmau,  being  eligible  to  the  highest  oflioes  ef  the 
state,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  governmeut  of 
provinces,  and  often  chosen  as  ad  vise  rs  of  theirpriucef'and  "  Natives  of 
learning  were  rewarded  with  numerous  situations  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment;" but  they  have  now  entirely  lost  all  these  advantages.  "Informer 
tiroes  (they  add)  Native  fathers  were  anxious  to  educate  (heir  children 
acc^mling  m  the .  usages  of  those  days,  to  qualify  them  for  such  offices 
noder  government  as  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  ebtsin ;  and  young 
men  had  the  most  powerAil  motivee  tbr  sedulously  cultivating  their  minds 
in  the  laudable  ambition  of  rising  by  their  merits  to  an '  honourable  rank 
in  Bodet^ ;  but  under  the  present  system,  so  trtfling  are  the  rewards  held 
out  to  Native  talent,  that  hardly  any  stimulus  to  intellectual  improvement 
remains."  They  are,  at  the  lame  time,  cut  off,  as  far  as  poanble,  tmm 
the  advantagee  of  assodatiog  with  amore  enliglitened  people,  by  the 
Company'*  non-CoIonisbg  system,  which  allows  them  to  have  Englishmen 
u  masters  and  rulers  only,  but  not  as  companions.  Yet  it  is  only  in  Ibe 
few  places  where  the  Eumpern  community  is  lufficiently  large  to  bare 
some  sensible  influence  on  the  state  of  Native  society,  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  latter  is  at  all  practicable.  Having  deprived  them  of  almost 
every  natural  source  of  amelioration^  the  Company  is  surdy  boaod,  by 
evA^  principle  of  justioe  and  humanity,  to  make  the  same  compensation  ; 
to  pronoote  the  improrement  of  its  subjectn  by  every  other  means  in  its 
power.  The  surplns  territorial  revenne  which  belongs  to  the  coilnlry  and 
tbt  people  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  manifest  robbery,  till  such 
an  indiapenaaUe  want  as  that  ef  education  be  supplied.  One  hi^  of 
thai  surplus  ought  to  satisfy  the  monopolists,  and  the  debts  they  have 
created ;  while  the  other  shoaM  W  applied  lo  the  iostrvetion  of  thoke 
from  whom  it  is  wrung  by  a  merciless  monopoly  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  that  Great  Britain  might  do  something  worthy  of  Herself,  to  wipe  off 
the 'foul  sbgma  of  being  die  Degfader  of  the  HindeW.  Melancholy  Ss  the 
ftct  is,  and  disgracefid  to  us  as  a  nation,  we  mint  confess  it,  thou^  it  is 
with  shame  and  sorrew,  that,  judging  from  all  the  facts  beibre  us,  we  are 
every  day  reducing  them  more  and  more,  both  in  morals  and  iatellect, 
(or  rather  permitting  the  Company  tu  do  it,)  to  a  pitch  of  debasement 
which  even  the  Hindoos  had  not  before  reached  under  the  barbarous 
Mohammedans,  and  could  not  have  reached  under  almoet  any  Other  form 
of  government.  As  the  caases  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  frame 
of  our  monopolising  and  DOn-«olonising  system,  they  are  sweeping  and 
general  in  their  operation  ;  while  the  efforts  made  t^  benevolent  indlvi- 

r  Ste  Speech  of  Mr.  Tbomai  Campbell,  author  of '  The  nr aiurei  of  Hepe,'  at 
a  laic  mcctmc  la  LandnD. 

>  Vide  Ohalal  HtraU,  for  May  1823.  Vol.  V.  p.  512. 
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duals  to  coimteract  UbjreducadoD,  are  confetwdlj  extrtmely  feebl«  and 
limited  in  their  efiects.  The  mischief  i«thus  f&r  greater  than  the  remedy  ; 
the  causes  of  demoralieaiion  and  dcbaseraent  far  more  poweHiil  than  tha 
efforts  mtKle  to  covnleract  It  by  education.  We  woidd  not,  however, 
therefore  discourage  them :  oa  the. contrary,  they  ought  to  he  perserered 
id,  as  their  beneficial  tendency  is  unquestiooable,  aod  there  a  ererywhere 
the  stroDgett  i^oofi  that  the  Natives  thetnselves  thirst  for  inatnictioa. 
But,  as  in  thepresentcircumstancesof  the  country,  do  efibrta  or  contribu- 
tions of  private  individuals  can  supply  the  wont,  those  who  enjoy  tb« 
whole  revenues  of  the  country,  who  alone  have  the  powv,  oogfat  to  ba 
compelled  to  do  it  by  the  indignant  voice  of  the  Briti^  nation. 


Wit.T  thnn  My  fiu-ewrll,  loie. 

And  fmm  Itoita  part  f 
n<).<a's  loan  will  tell,  lore, 
'I'he  ausnish  of  hn-  heaii : 
I  '11  Ktin  be  tbinc. 
And  thou  'll  be  mine ; 
'  I  '11  lore  thee  though  we  wre: 


mit  ihan  think  of  me,  lore, 
When  ttioa  art  fu  awny  ? 
.  Oh!  I'll  think ofthee, lore. 
Never,  never  stray ; 
I'llnlllbethiuf, 
And  thou  'It  be  ntine ; 
1  'II  hive  Ibec  thouKh  wi-  xurer; 
Oh  I  Mfcaii  I 
E'er  ceane  to  irigh. 


Letn 

•fh) -,, 

Rnneoibrr  Rosa*9  smile,  lot-e, 
Ross,  far  away ; 

I  '11  still  be  Ihise, 
Ami  Ihou  'It  be  mini 
I  'II  \otf  tlife  Ihnugli  we  si 
(Hi !  MT  can  1 
U'ercca«eio«lKli, 
Or  cease  to  love  i  no,  iiei~cr  I 


TiiouoK  I  sur  fcrewell,  love, 

Stem  duty  bida  me  go. 
Then ,  oh !  those  clDoai  dbpel,  lore. 


'iW  shade  thy  angel  hrow ; 

Slay,  Biay  thy  firais. 

Dry,  dry  tJiy  lean, 

ehanre  oar  souls  can  Jterer ; 


■  Yei!  while  nwmory'ti  power,  I 
Uuim[MlredilUllbe, 
Every  pawing  honr,  love, 
Wlllwanasithiothee: 
Though  War's  wlM  irw 
And  Ocean's  snrRe, 
CumUue  our  fates  to  sever, 
Hope's  cbeeriug  la* 
Win  wliisperlng  My, 
"  Oh!  soon  yon '11  meet  for  ci 


The  memory  of  thj  tmlle.  love. 
Will  break  th'  enchnntinir  spell ; 

'nunah  Sappko's  ire. 

And  ()rphens'  lyic, 
Rmtlie  on  raliic  ear  Wr  eier, 

lliy  dearer  etmm 

Has  fbnoed  a  chain 
That  can  be  hrufeeii— uerer ! 
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Voyage  from  Malta  throvgk  the  Oretk  Iilands  to  STilo — >S^  Fight 
witk  Pirate*— Stormy  Weather— ^nd  Classic  Scenery. 

We  left  MattB-  on  tlie  ereoing  of  the  25th  of  Julj,  tind,beiDg  favoured 
with  «  fioe  hnem  throughout  the  nigbt,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  island 
at  day-break  on  the  following  momiog,  when  we  discovered  a  polacca 
&-head.  Piracies  being  freqneatly  committed  in  this  sea,  'both  by  Greek 
and  Anstrian  vcMels,  wlieaever  there  is  a  sufficient  disparity  of  force  to 
insure  them  no  resistance,  we  were  on  our  gUBrd :  prepared  ship  for 
action ;  cast  tbe  guns  loose ;  and  had  matches  lighted.  Crowding  all  sail, 
we  came  np  with  tbs  polacca  about  noon,  and  sailinghiear  enough  to  her  to 
show  that  we  were  sufficiently  well  manned  and  armed  not  to  fall  an  easy 
prise,  we  passed  without  molestation,  and  secured  all  again.  Still  crowd- 
ing rail,  we  left  her  rapidly,  and  at  suo-set  she  was  nearly  hull-down 
a-iteni. 

Stilt  favoured  with  the  breeze,  the  rising  sun  displayed  to  onr  view  the 
]o6y  hills  of  Greece,  shedding  on  their  blue  Hdges  the  most  delightful 
tints.  It  was  the  land  between  Cape  Drossoand  Cape  Matapan,  which 
last  is  the  soutbeco  poJot  of  the  Morea.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sensations  I  felt  on  first  approaching  those  venerable  shores.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  day,  I  could  not  avoid  giving  loose  to  the  leins  of 
fiucy,  and  while  viewing  those  now  barren  and  silent  mountains,  trans- 
porting myself,  in  idea,  to  every  spot  renowned  in  its  history,  and  burn- 
ing with  impatience  to  tread  its  soil. 

At  4,  p.  M.,  we  hauled  round  tbe  C^ie,  which  is  a  bluff  ragged  point, 
and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Bagena  <w  Colokythia,  deriving  both  its  names 
ftom  two  towns  situated  within  it.  A  heavy  tbunder-storai  gathering,  we 
took  is  all  tbe  light  sails,  and  single-reefed  the  topsails.  -  It  burst  without 
occauoning  us  any  injury,  and  was  followed  by  a  serene  slcy,  when  we 
crowded  all  sail,  and  stood  on  for  the  channel  of  Cerigo. 

Daring  tbe  whole  of  the  night  we  lay  becalmed  between  the  islands  of 
Cetri  and  Cerigo,'  (tbe  ancient  Cytberea  or  Island  of  Venus,)  with  seve- 
ral Greek  vessels  and  boats  in  sight.  The  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  is  inhabited  by  a  set  of  pirates,  calling  thenuelvea  the'  descendants 
of  the  LacedeDMoiana,  who  acknowledge  no  law  but  that  otfonx.  lb 
ctitn  weather  these  pirates  come  off  in  large  boats,  and  plunder,  indis- 
crimiDately,  all  vessels  incapable  of  defence,  taking  care  always  to  as- 
certain their  powers  of  reuttance  before  hand,  add  then  trying  -to  over- 
whetin  them  by  numbws,  A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  occasioned 
ut  to  be  on  our  guard;  and  having  all  the  guns  ready,  matches  lighted, 
and  boarding-pikes  and  Bmall-arms  on  deck,  the  crew,  officers,  and  pas- 
s^igMs  remained  up  the  whole  of  the  night,  in  order  to  insure  the  vigi- 
lance of  die  watch. 

Antdithis  scene  of  tranquil  beauty,  acaroely  disturbed  by  the  momen- 
tary expectation  of  danger,  I  enjoyed  tbe  full  force  of  all  the  poet!<; 
associaiioos  wbicfa  the  mere  hiUs  and  rocks  arouitd  us  wet«  sofficieu   to 
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inBpira:  and  reverted  with  increased  pleasure  to  the  luxutiant  descrip- 
tion of  C^therea,  (the  divinity  to  whom  the  island  near  us  u  asud  to  haTS 
giren  bf  rdi,  and  Irom  whom  it  bears  its  name,)  in  the  Ode  of  Hoora : — 

All  rnuMl  be  luxury  where  I^ceua  smiles! 
His  locks  divine 
Weremwn'd 
With  a  bright  meteofbrald ; 
Which,  like  an  eTer-n)riDgiBg  wreath  of  rine, 

Shot  iatD  brilliant  teaJy  ih^^. 
And  o'er  hi*  brow  in  lambent  tendrils  play'd  ; 
While  'mid  the  foliage  hung, 
Like  lucid  grapes, 
A  thousand  clustering  blooms  of  light, 
Coll'd  from  the  gardens  of  the  galaxy! 
Upon  hb  bosom  Cytheiea's  head 
Iaj  lovriy,  as  when  &at  the  Syreas  sang 

Her  beauH's  dawn ; 
And  all  the  curtain*  of  the  deep  andrawn, 
Itcveal'd  her  sleqiin^  in  its  uure  bed. 
Hie  captive  deity 
Languish  d  upon  her  eyes  and  lip 
In  chains  of  ecstacy  I 

Now  on  hts  arm 
In  blushes  she  T«pM'd  ; 
And,  «liil«  her  lone  rengn'd  it*  cvtiy  cbann. 
To  shade  hie  burning  eyes,  hi*  hand  in  dalliance  stele  1 
And  now  she  raised  ber  rosy  mouth  to  sip 
Ibe  nectai'd  wsve 
Lyffiusgave, 
And  from  her  eyiids,  geolly  clos'd, 
Shed  D  dissolving  gleam. 
Which  few  like  sundew  o'er  the  bow! ; 
While  bar  bright  htir,  in  mazy  flow 

Of  gold,  descBoding 
Along  her  cbedi's  lumrtous  alow. 

Waved  o'er  the  goblet'*  aide, 
And  was  reflected  by  its  ciyttai  tide, 
like  a  sweet  crocus  flower. 
Whose  sunny  leaves,  at  evening  hour. 
With  roses  of  Cyrene  blending, 
Hai^  o'er  the  mirror  of  a  silver  stream.  FaLLOrHcae. 

At  nn-nM  w«  mi*  boarded  by  u  oficw  from  t  MaltM  polMea, 
bound  to  Malta,  haviDf  utotfacmiM  nDderconvoy,boaBangatad'wltti 
Greek  crewa.  We  kamt  ttam  Mm,  that  th«  ArtdiipdAgo  ma  at  tUa 
-  noatent  crowded  with  printwra  and  ^ratas,  who  took  their  prfaea  Iftto 
obMort  porta  of  the  Adriatic  and  into  the  Graek  iibiids  for  «Je  ?  and 
iiMnDmqMiidrbvtdieraderwTliidngorealarewibeRtd.  BdwtdMakMd 
until  arfliUBg,  betweea  Carism  and  the  Hona,  by  eatma  and  Tight  alra, 
which  vet*  BO  extreme)  J  varadile  at  to  Uow  from  Bver^poiBtof  dMMOt- 
paji  widdii  an  boor,  we  had  tha  fineat  o^portiraity  of  vitrwlif  tb»  tar- 
rotinding  ahorea  at  leisure.  On  the  summit  of  all  the  UHi^  inn  a>  be 
•era  tUlagM  and  detached  dmIUags,  axtaiidiiif  dswawarda  to'  4ha  aea- 
abon.  Sm^  wauk'towets  were  abio  diacenddo  ca  the  tlarated  ^m, 
^ipanntly  ptoead  M  H  t«  oonuBuaicata  with  each  dther  by  rigaal. 
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Wt  cdndwied  becalmed  id  this  pawage  durii^  the  ivhole'of  the  day, 
and  at  sun-aet  had  aevetal  vet§eU  in  sight  around  us.  One  of  them,  a 
abip  of  about  300  tons,  lying  veiy  near  U3,  fired  a  gun  andhoiated  a  red 
fiag,  which  we  auwered  by  the  Britiah  eDBigD.  When  within  mueket 
•hot,  the  commaiider  aent  hia  boat  alongside,  and  informed  us  of  hia 
being  a  Maltese  cruiser,  adding,  tbat  there  were  &  number  of  privateers 
■md  pirates  in  the  neighboorbood  of  this  Passage,  one  of  which  he 
had  engaged  from  day-break  this  morning  until  noon,  and  succeeded  in 
^riving  her  on  shore  under  Cape  St.  Angelo;  but  that  another  lateen- 
rigged  reisel,  with  eighty  men  on  hoard,  was  lying  in  wait  for  such 
vessela  asmi^t  pass  that  way.  On  leaving  us,  be  said  that  he  intended 
CTuizing  in  the  Passage  through  the  night ;  hat  a  light  air  springing  up, 
hb  ahip  was  soon  out  of  sighL 

In  consequeace  of  tlus  inionnalioa,  ouc  ngilance  was  increased,  and 
we  acoordingly  hat  o«  timo  in  pfeparing  every  iJung  for  action.  Before 
Vt  hov  bad  elapsed,  we  diaeorered  die  lateen-risged  vessel,  deacribed 
^  the  Maltese  cruiser,  bearing  down  upon  us.  When  she  came  within 
mil,  perceiving  her  decks  to  be  full  of  men,  we  hailed,  and  ordered  her 
commander  to  strike  his  coIoiitb  instantly  ;  but  he,  refusing  to  answer, 
and  at  the  tame  time  luffing  up  his  vessel  under  our  quarter,  with  an  evi- 
dent intantioQ  to  board,  we  fired  a  broadside  into  her,  acoompanied  by  a 
volley  of  musketry,  whan  her  maio-mast  fell  over  hv  side,  and  all  bei 
aails  were  at  once  lowered  by  the  crew.  This  was  done  apparently  for 
the  purpose,  i^  having  reoourse  to  the  oan  ot  sweepe;  so  as  to  lay  the 
vessel  aioi^de  as,  broadside  to  broadside,  and  overpower  us  by  board- 
ing, llie  pirates  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  most  favourable  position 
Aat  could  be  desired  for  this  purpose,  and  were  twice  fiutened  to  us  by 
pnppUng  irons  in  the  fore  and  main  chains,  and  twice  out  adrift  by  the 
intrepidity  of  some  of  our  crew. 

,  The  eircnmstancBS  under  which  we  contended  wen  of  the  most  dia< 
couragiog  kind.  Our  own  vessel  mounted  Mily  tan  small  guns,  and  the 
whole  crew  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  in  number.  The  pirato  presented 
a  broad^e  of  doable  the  nnndiar  and  doable  the  weight  of  metal  of  our 
am.  and  was  crowded  wiihmao,(o  the  number  of  100,  at  the  veiy  least. 
They  had  come  out  ban  tbw  hiding-place  in  the  creeks  of  the  coast,  in 
fiill  vigour  of  strength,  and  high  ■{urits.  Our  crew  had  been  half  ex- 
hausted by  continual  watching.  Tbeir  commander  was  actively  engaged 
in  every  part  of  his  Ship,  encooragiag  the  crew  by  his  [wesence  and 
«xan)[de.  Our  own  was  taken  out  of  his  icot  in  a  high  fever,  contracted 
•oon  after  leanng  Malta,  and  by  which  be  was  already  greatly  debili- 
tated. His  spirita  had,  however,  risen  with  the  occasion  that  demanded 
tbero,  and  he  had  iutisSed  on  being  carried  on  deck  in  the.anns  of  two 
of  bis  creWt  and  placed  on  the  capstan,  wherfl  be  was  oUiged  to  be  sup* 
liorted  for  the  first  half-hour  by  the  diip's  steward,  who  bald  his  body 
erect,  while  he  himself  directed  the  combat  with  as.  much  energy  as  if 
be  were  in  the  full  possession  of  health, 

^yhat  added  BiHch  to  the  melancholy  interest  of  the  scene  was  the 
flowing  cjicunutnnce :  the  captain  had  on  board  his  wife  and  in&nt 
daughter,  a  child  pf  about  four  yaaia  old,  who  were  going  with  him  to 
^myma;  and  their  apxiety  to  be  on  deck,  beside  their  husband  and 
fikther,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  danger,  was  so  grvat,  that  it  was  found 
0  Impriaon  them,  as  it  w««,  in  the  cabin  below,  to  prevent 
2  L  2 
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thdr  alarm  from  beiog;  witnessed  br,  or  shakiag  the  finnhtsg  of,  tb«  creW. 
The  cabia-boy  alone  wa«  permitted  to  remain  with  thero  in  their  confine- 
ment ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  Giing  had  commenced 
on  both  sides,  he  rushed  to  the  small  aperture  left  open  for  the  adnusaion 
of  air,  and  exclaimed  that  a  large  cannon-ball  had  entered  the  ship's 
side,  and  cut  away  tlie  lanyards  or  slings  of  the  cot  in  which  the  infant 
was  lying,  pred^ntating  the  child  to  the  deck,  and  passing  also  close  by  its 
distracted  mother  in  its  way ;  while  the  streams  of  musket-bullets  poured 
into  the  cabin  windows  by  the  volleys  of  small-arms  from  the  pirates, 
who  had  now  dropped  under  our  fltera  for  the  purpoee  of  ralong  us, 
rendered  it  unsafe  to  move  either  the  mother  or  the  child  from  any  one 
part  of  the  cabin  to  the  other.  ' 

This  intelligence  appeared  to  act  as  a  charm  on  the  nerves  and  strengtb 
of  the  captain.  He  who,  from  debility  and  fever,  had  been  until  now 
unaUe  even  to  stand  or  sit  without  support,  sprung  from  the  capstan  on 
the  deck,  rallied  the  crew  to  renewed  efforts  of  defence,  fought  himself 
at  several  of  the  carronades  in  succession ;  and  although  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  the  dismounting  of  one  of  the  quarter-deck  gniu,  the  wbols 
weight  of  which  fell  on  his  limb,  and  thus  a  second  time  unable  to  move, 
he  resumed  his  supported  position  on  the  capstan  again,  and  viaintained 
his  energy  unim^red,  until  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  conflict  ter- 
ininated  by  the  flight  of  our  opponent,  and  our  com[dete  delivery  from  the 
horrors  of  capture,  under  circumstances  of  irritation  which  would  pro- 
bably have  ended  in  the  massacre  of  every  cieatuie  on  board. 

Id  (he  course  of  this  furious  mod  obstinate  contest,  a  number  of  the 
]»rates  were  cut  down  in  their  aUempts  to  board,  their  bodies  falling  into 
the  sea,  and  becoming  crushed  by  the  occasional  contact  of  the  vessels' 
sides  ;  so  closely  was  the  action  maintained.  Others  were  slain  on  our 
own  decks,  and  afterwards  hurried  to  the  deep ;  but,  from  the  drcnni' 
stance  of  none  of  our  crew  ever  venturing  from  the  deck  of  their  own  ship, 
being  enjoined  to  remain  on  the  defenuve,  not  one  of  the  whole  num- 
ber was  kilted,  though  more  than  half  of  them  were  wounded,  witk 
musketry,  splinters,  and  sabre  cuts  ;  some  few  severely;  while  the  deds 
were  covered  with  blood  and  the  wreck  of  shattered  bnlwa^  straitdod 
riggbg,  and  shattered  sails,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  matter  of 
surprise  how  a  single  gun  could  have  been  worked  efiectnally  amidst  the 
darknesB  and  confusion  that  prevailed. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  considerable,  "nte'erash  of  thdr 
&lling  main-mast,  which  was  shot  avray  by  our  first  broadode,  and  fell 
right  along  their  deck,  occasioned  a  wild  and  universal  shridc,  that 
bespoke  the  devastation  it  created ;  and  evny  subsequent  discharge  of 
cannon,  laden  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  and  canister,  thinned  tbmr  imtn- 
bers ;  as  the  crew  were  so  thronged  on  their  decks  that  it  was  dmoet  im- 
posribte  for  a  shot  to  cross  them  without  beaiii^  death  or  wovnds  to  mhim 
one  of  the  crowd  in  its  passage. 

It  took  us  all  the  remainder  of  the  nigfat  to  clear  away  the  wreck  occa- 
sioned by  our  conflict,  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  disabled ;  and 
when  this  was  done,  the  exhausted  crew  were  so  overcome  with  fttigue, 
that  a  cock-boat  might  have  made  of  us  an  easy  prize,  as  scarcely  an  eye 
could  resist  the  influence  of  that  sleep  to  which  all  had  been  now  for  so 
many  houni  a  stranger. 

Just  bef<»G  day-break,  when  I  repaired  again  on  deck,  it  wu  agaia 
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c&lm,  whUe  there  mneined  a  gentle  awsU  of  the  sea,  from  the  gp> 
pauDg  ain  of  the  preceding  dmy,  Norw  wa»  there  a  more  ^anqnil 
Of  delightful  night:  eveiy  thing  combined  to  render  the  sorioandlog 
■cenery  eochantyig ;  and  while  all  the  crew  still  remained  alworbed  in 
the  profiMuidcat  ileep,  I  enjoyed  thichour  of  safety  and  tranquillity  alone. 
A  thought  on  the  instability  of  nich  happinesB,  and  the  rapid  flight  of 
•ucb  ddigbtfol  moments,  thretr,  it  matt  be  confessed,  a  momentarf  damp 
upon  the  scene ;  and  watching  the  restless  agitation  of  the  water,  on 
whose  sofface  the  silver  moon  Btill  poured  her  stream  of  light,  I  felt  the 
full  force  and  beauty  of  the  poet's  reflectiaas  at  sea  :— 
See,  how  beneath  the  moon'beam's  smile, 

Yon  lillle  billon  heaves  its  breast, 
And  foama,  and  sparkles,  for  a  while. 

And  mnrmuring,  then  retires  to  rest. 
Thus,  man, the  sport  ofbliss  and  care,  '■■■' 

Rises  on  time  s  eventful  sea ; 
And  having  swell'd  a  momeot  there, 
Thva  mdts  into  eternity !  MooaE. 

Unfavourable  breezes,  which  sprung  up  a  little  after  nut-tite,  had' 
driven  us  to  the  southward,  between  Ceiigo  and  Cerigotto.  At  8,  p.  u., 
we  observed  several  ships  a-stern,  coming  up  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the 
westward,  which  did  not  reach  us  until  10,  when  several  of  the  vessels 
were  within  hail.  We  spoke  one  of  them,  and  found  they  were  from 
Malta,  bound  (a  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Taking  all  advantage  of 
the  breeze,  we  stood  in  close  to  Cape  St.  Angclo,  which  at  9,  P.  m.,  bore 
S.  W.,  distant  about  Gve  leagues.  Closed  ia  with  the  fleet,  intending  to 
keep  company  with  them,  if  no  detention  should  bo  occasioned  thereby. 
At  10,  the  breeze  gradually  died  away  ;  and  at  midnight  it  was  again  a 
perfect  calm. 

As  the  day  advanced,  onr  troubles  were  renewed.  At  sun-rise  it  began 
to  blow  freshly,  gradually  increasing  in  force,  and  by  noon  we  bad 
Mrong  gales  from  the  northward,  and  were  carrying  all  sail  possible  to 
keep  off  a  lee  shore ;  we  now  discovered  the  bowsprit  to  be  spmng,  and 
from  the  press  of  sail  necessary  to  keep  off  shore,  we  carried  away  the 
niain-stay,  and  parted  the  larboard  fore  and  main  swifterg;  sprung  the 
fore- topgallant  mast  a  little  above  the  cap,  and  parted  several  ropes 
aloft,  most  of  which  had  been  previously  injured  by  musket-shot  in  the 
action  of  the  preceding  night.  Sent  down  the  royal  yards  on  deck,  and 
struck  the  masia  ;  close-reefed  the  fore-topsail,  and  made  the  ship  snug  ; 
it  still  blowing  harder  and  harder,  with  a  heavy  sea  running  throughout 
the  day. 

At  day-break,  oa  the  following  morning,  we  saw  the  idands  of  Chris- 
tiaoB  on  our  lee  bow,  which,  frum  the  strength  of  the  gale,  we  were  not 
able  to  weather,  and  accordingly  bearing  up,  ran  under  their  lee,  and 
hauled  in  for  Santorin,  intending  to  anchor  under  the  land.  Another  ship 
followed  us,  and  at  8,  p.  u.,  being  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  her 
captain  came  on  board.  We  had  a  range  of  cable  on  deck,  and  the  small 
bower-anchor  ready  for  letting  go ;  but  our  consort  was  unwilling  to  bring 
up,  and  arged  us  to  keep  the  sea.  His  pilot  expressed  a  confident  belief 
that  the  gale  would  continue  for  five  or  six  days  at  least;  but  the  captain 
of  the  ship  now  in  company,  continuing  to  persist  ia  his  intention  of 
standing  on,  we  agreed  to  accompany  htm,  and  made  sail.    At  aoon  aa 
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wa  opieDHl  &e  ewWti  land,  iMwerer,  on  iiicnhmg  gdti  lod  itttvy  tea 
drove  Di  H>  far  to  iMwud,  tbat  wh«n  wft  won  diip,  we  oould  aot  Jeteh 
the  ascbonige  from  wbetice  we  had  come.  We  therefore  continued 
beBting  mder  the  land,  leefing  and  lettiog  out  occaiiojially  tbonghont 
the  daj ;  aDd  at  oight  mdI  down  die  topgaUut  jarde,  and  heiued  tlie 
Biaats  for  fiutfaer  eeciirit j. 

Another  day  opened  without  belter  hope* ;  we  bad  (till  the  aaste  wea' 
ther ;  and  were  eompclled  to  beat  alternately  from  Chriatiana  to  Anaphit 
voder  the  land  of  Santoria,  endeaTouring  in  rain  to  reach  the  aochoragv 
under  the  south  »d  of  it.  Our  aitaatioit  gave  us  an  opportnnit;  of  view- 
ing Santorin  in  everj  possible  direcUoa;  and  I  felt  pleasure  in  destroying 
the  teditiuaness  of  time  by  endeavouring  to  collect  some  particolara  of  its 
history  from  travellers  in  the  Eaat. 

Sautorio,  according  to  Pliny,  received  the  name  of  Calista,  or  Hand- 
some Island,  after  having  issued  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  :  it  after- 
wards bore  that  of  There,  one  of  it«  kings.  The  name  which  it  has  at 
the  present  day  is  formed  of  that  of  St.  Irene,  to  whotp  the  island  was 
dedicated  under  the  emperors  of  the  East. 

Tbig  island  appears  to  have  undergone  various  chaises  from  the  opera- 
tion of  volcanic  iire ;  and  we  learn  tliat  the  ielands,  llicrasia,  Aspronisi, 
and  the  Ctumeois,  have  been  altngether  formed  by  eruptions  which 
have  taken  place  at  different  periods. 

Olivier,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  these  islaods  in  1795,  says  : 
"  Ai^r  having  visited,  with  the  greatest  attention.  There,  Therasia,  and 
Aspronisi,  and  convinced  ourselves  that  these  three  islands,  at  a  remote 
epoch,  must  have  formed  but  one,  and  (bat  there  has  taken  place  a  sud- 
den and  violent  depression,  which  has  divided  them,  it  remained  for  ua 
to  see  whether  the  three  islands  of  the  road"  (meaning  the  Caimenis) 
"  presented  an  oiganization  different  from  the  other  three.  We  em- 
, ployed  a  whole  day  in  this  examination;  ^nd  we  bad  reason  to  be 
satisfied  in  seeing  that,  even  had  not  history  told  us  any  thing  on  (his 
subject,  these  islands  carry  with  them  the  stamp  of  the  period  of  their 
fbrmadon." 

Of  the  Caimenis,  the  old  one  is  called  H!era,  or  the  Sacred  Islaud, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  heU,  because  it  had  been  seen  to  issue, 
.all  on  fire,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  through  the  effect  of  a  volcano. 
Pliny  says,  that  this  eveht  took  place  130  years  after  that  which  had 
separated  Tbera  from  Tberasia.  M.  de  Choiseul  affinna,  according  to 
Wtber  Hardouin,  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  dates,  and  that  it  tvae 
not  till  forty  years  after  that  the  island  of  Hiera  made  its  appearance. 

Brietius  says,  that  in  the  year  47,  there  arose,  all  on  a  sudden  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  near  Tbera,  a  small  island  which  had  net  yet  been 
seen.  IBriet.  ann.  mund.  Veitet.  1592.  Vol.  U.  p.  63.)  In  the  year 
169  before  J.  C,  says  Justinus,  there  was  seen  to  issue,  afler  an  earth- 
quake, an  island  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  which  was  called 
Sacred,  and  was  dedicated  to  Pluto.  {Just.  lib.  30,  cap.  4.)  Dion 
CassiuB,  mentions  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small  island  near  tb^t  of 
Tbera,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Syncellus  mentions  it  in  the  46th 
year  afrer  J.  C,  and  places  it  between  Thera  and  Hierasia.  But  it 
ai>pearB  that,  some  time  ai^r,  there  arose  another  island,  ctdled  Thta, 
'which  either  disappeared,  or  was  untied  to  the  Sacred  Island.  MeBtion 
is  made  of  it  in  Pluy,  in  Theophanes,  and  in  Brietius. 
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Noduog  rwaaitaMe  afi«rwvdi  happened  until  1427,  when  a  freeh 
explosion  produced  a  rather  great  and  very  diatingiUBhable  iocreaae  to 
tl^  itland  of  Hiera,  meation  of  which  is  nude  in  some  Latin  verses  ea- 
gnved  on  a  marble  at  Scauro,  near  the  church  of  the  Jesnitg. 

In  1373  was  formed,  after  a  freeh  explosion,  which  lasted  for  some 
doM,  the  Little  Caimeni,  such  as  it  Ib  seen  at  the  present  day.  Father 
Richard,  a  Jeauit,  says,  ihM  in  his  lime  there  were  several  old  men  id 
Santorin  who  had  seen  that  island  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and 
wbo  had  DO  that  account  named  it  Micii  Caimeni,  or  Little  Bernt 
Island. 

When  Toumefort  Tinted  Santorin,  at  the  be^pining  of  the  last  con- 
tuiy,  the  New  Caimeni  was  not  yet  in  existence :  it  was  not  until  some 
years  after,  from  1707  to  1711,  that  it  issued  by  degrees  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  after  various  earthquakes. 

It  ia  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Santorin  must  at  one  period  have 
been  on^  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  islands  id  the  Archipelago.  Its 
circular  form,  a  soil  entirety  siisceptible  of  culture,  which  rose  by  de- 
grees from  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  Mounts  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Eliaa, 
situated  at  one  of  the  extremities,  covered,  perhaps,  with  verdure  and 
wimmI  ;— every  thii^  concurred  to  render  Santorin,  if  not  a  very  beautiful 
island,  at  least  ooexifthe  moat  agreeable  of  the  Archipelago.  The  other 
islMtds  of  these  seas  have  their  surface  very  unequal.  Many  are  no 
more  than  naked  mountains  covered  with  rocks:  them  are  but  a  few 
valleys,  a  few  small  plains,  and  a  fen  rising  grounds,  that  are  cultivated. 
Their  aspect  is  far  less  agreeable  than  that  which  Santorin  most  have 
presented  at  this  period ;  and  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the 
small  extent  of  its  territary,  though  it  wants  a  good  harbour,  and  though 
it  has  nose  but  cistern-water,  it  is  still  the  most  populous  and  the  richest 
of  all  the  small  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  '  Annals  of  the  World,'  by  Brietius,  we  find  that,  thirty  years 
before  the  Ionic  emigration,  Theras,  son  of  Autesion,  and  nephew  of 
Polynices,  caused  a  colony  of  Minys  te  be  conveyed  to  Caltsta,  in  order 
to  augment  there  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Mioyie  were  de- 
scandants  of  the  Argonauts,  who  had  followed  Jason  into  Colchis,  and 
w1k>,  on  their  return,  had  stepped  at  Lemnoe,  and  had  there  established 
tbemaelves.  llie  descendante  of  these  heroes,  driven  some  time  after 
from  Lemnoe  by  the  Pelasgi,  took  refuge  in  Sparta,  where  they  were 
Idndly  received.  Lands  even  were  given  to  them,  and  they  weremairied 
to  girli  of  the  conntry.  But  as  these  strangers,  ever  restless  and  ant- 
bitiouSr  ivere,  in  the  sequel,  convicted  of  endeavouring  to  seize  on  the 
sovereign  authority,  they  were  ^prehended,  and  condemned  te  death. 
Love  inspired  one  of  iheii  women  with  a  trick  that  succeeded.  Having 
.obtained  permission  to  see  their  husbands  previous  to  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  tbey  changed  clothes  with  them,  and  by  means  of  this 
disguise,  the  husbands  got  out,  in  th«  dark,  from  their  conGnement,  and 
fied  to  Mount  Taygetus.  lliett  it  was  that  Theras  demanded  them,  ob- 
tained them,  ^d  conducted  them  to  Calista,  which  Mnoe  that  time  was 
called  Thera.  Thus  it  was,  says  the  author,  that  this  wise  man  found 
means  to  render  useful  rebels  and  plunderers,  who  had  deserved  death, 
nod  who,  but  for  this  stratagem,  would  have  suSered  it. 

At  day-break,  we  bad  light  winds  and  clear  weather.  While  plying 
to  windward,  at  noon,  we  observed  a  boat  full  of  men,  under  a  press  of 
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sail,  and  rowii^  at  least  twenty  oara,  steering  imniediatelj  aftis  tu!  As 
she  gained  od  ua  iociedibly  fast,  there  was  not  ihe  htM  probUiilitT  of 
aToidiog  her  by  flight;  and  it  beiag  beyond  a  doubt  that  shewu  a  pirate 
well  equipped  for  the  purposes  of  attack,  particularly  boarding,  the  sUp 
was  prepared  for  action  ;  and  the  commander,  whose  UlncM  had  rctorned 
from  fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  again  carried  on  deck  trr  aonte  of  the 
crew,ia  order  to  superintend  personally  the  preparations  for  defenc«.  The 
decks  being  cleared,  and  all  hands  to  quarters,  we  took  in  the  light  saila, 
hauled  the  courses  up,  and  hove  to,  to  receive  our  [nirsuer,  giviog  im  » 
gun  at  the  moment  of  our  hoisting  the  British  flag. 

She  still  continued  to  bear  down  on  us  until  nearly  within  htXi  pistol- 
shpt,  when,  refusing  to'  answer  our  bail,  and  showing  no  colours,  we  garn 
her  a  broadside,  which  did  some  execution,  as  the  carroaoadc«were  loaded 
with  grape  and  canister.  The  few  able  hands  that  remained  fit  for  duty 
were  thea  ordered  to  the  musketry  and  boarding-pikes,  which  tbe  enemy 
perceiving,  found  bis  design  frustrated  in  our  being  prepared  to  tepilse 
his  boarding ;  in  effecting  which  he  would  certainly  haf  e  carried  as, 
having  not  less  than  a  hundred  men  on  board,  while  our  nnmberof  eScc- 
tive  hands  was  now  reduced  to  twelve.  Either  from  the  execution  of  tbe 
cannon  discharged,  or  from  a  sudden  panic  at  the  sight  of  the  moskete 
and  pikes  appearing  through  our  nettings,  she  suddenly  wore  ronod,  and 
bore  away  as  fast  as  oars  and  sails  could  carry  her.  We  should  bare  Mt 
a  pleasure  in  making  her  a  prize,  but  tu  our  present  wcidt  and  disaUed 
state,  we  had  sufficient  reason  for  congratidaiion  in  having  escaped 
without  being  massacred,  or  made  prisoners  ourselves. 

Tbe  ne.\t  day  opened  with  light  breexes,  cloudy  weather,  and  rain. 
At  ten  it  cleared  up,  when  wc  made  more  sail.  At  noon,  however, 
the  wind  increased;  niid  at  five  p.».  a  tremendous  squall  struck  the 
vessel,  and  carried  away  the  fbretop-mast  below  the  cap.  The  topsails 
.  were  now  close-reefed,  and  hands  sent  into  the  top  to  secure  the  mast ; 
the  squally  weather  and  rain  still  continuing,  and  the  climate  resembling 
a  nnrthern  winter  rather  than  a  summer  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  fallowing  morning  again  brought  ns  no  relief,  opening  with  aqaallj 
and  unpleasant  weather,  with  tbe  wind  from  the  N.W.,  which  drove  ns 
BO  far  to  leeward,  that  at  noon  we  were  close  in  with  the  idand  ofCaodia, 
when  we  tacked  to  keep  off  the  shore.  I  resorted  to  the  best  method 
within  my  reach,  of  rendering  a  painful  utoation  tolerable,  by  coUectiBg 
all  the  notes  of  this  locality  from  my  portfolio. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  one  of  the  largest  idands  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  is  about  300  miles  long  by  50  broad,  and  sup|dtes,  by  its 
extreme  fertility,  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Archipelago  with  com. 

The  Cretan  mythologists  relate,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  ishtBd 
were  the  Dactyli  Idsi,  who  dwelt  around  Mount  Ida.  They  were  re- 
garded as  magicians,  because  they  possessed  a  variety  of  kooniedge. 
Orpheus,  who  distinguished  himself  so  highly  in  poetry  and  muaie^  vas 
their  disciple.     They  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  iron,  and  brass. 

The  Dactyli  Idsei  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Curetes,  who  taught  tn^D 
to  collect  flocks  of  shuep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild  animals  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  also  the  management  of  bees.  They  likewise  first  used  tbe 
bow,  and  followed  the  chase. 

l.«aTiog  myiholi^y  for  the  more  certain  records  and  mnmmetFts  of 
history,  we  find  that  Cr#te  mvired  its  name  from  Ci>h,  tbe  fint  mS  tt« 
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monarclis.  ■  He  n&s  the  audior  of  several  n»eful  iiiv«iitt«na,  «4itch  con- 
triboted  to  the  happinesa  of  fau  subjects.  In  order-to  distinf^tush  the  true 
Cretami  from  strangers,  they  were  named  Eleocretes.  They  inhabited 
the  southern  divisioii  ai  the  island  ;  they  built  the  city  of  Prseeus,  and 
erected  a  temple  to  Jo7e. 

The  last  king  of  Crete  was  Idomenetu.  This  pHace,  accompanied  by 
Merion,  eondacted  twenty^four  ships  to  the  assistance  of  Agamemnon. 
At  his  departuro,  he  committed  the  guvemment  of  his  kingdom  to  Lencas, 
his  adopted  son.  Lencas  flattering  himself^  from  the  long  absence  of 
Idomeoeus,  that  he  was  dead,  murdered  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
assumed  the  government  on  his  own  account ;  and  when  Idomeoeui  re- 
lumed to  Crete,  crowned  with  laurels,  be  oUiged  him  to  re-embark. 
The  usurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  eiimes :  the  Cretans 
abolished  monarchy,  and  the  island  became  a  republic. 

litis  republic  served  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for  that  which  he  established 
in  LacedeemoQ.  It  bad,  according  to  antient  historians,  &  system  of 
legislature,  whose  direct  tendency  was  to  call  forth  the  buds  of  virtue  in 
the  heart  of  infancy  ;  to  open  and  expand  them  in  youth  ;  to  inspire 
man,  as  be  readied  maturity,  with  the  love  of  his  country,  of  glory,  and 
of  liberty;  and  to  comfort  and  support  the  infirmities  of  ago  with  the 
respect  and  esteem  due  to  that  period  of  life. 

He  Cretan  republic  flourished  till  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesai*.  No 
other  state  ever  enjoyed  so  long  a  period  of  strength  and  grandeur.  It 
bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  those  princes  who  attempted  to  enslave 
her,  and  knew  no  foreign  masters  for  a  period  of  ten  centuries. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and  victorious  Romans 
aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  world .  The  Cretans  had  appeared  to  favour 
Mithridutes,  and  the  Romans  thought  proper  to  declare  war  against  them 
on  that  account.  Marc  Antony  attacked  them,  but  he  was  defeated, 
and  lost  part  of  his  fleet.  Tbe  Cretan*  hung  up  his  soldiers  a^  sailors 
oa  the  ma^ts,  yards,  and  rigging  of  their  ships,  and  returned  in  triumph 
into  their  own  harbours,  after  rendering  the  defeat  of  their  enemies 
complete. 

-  llie  Romans  never  forgot  or  forgave  a  defeat.  As  soon  as  the  Mace- 
doman  war  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  they  agun  took  arms 
against  the  Cretans  Quintua  Metellus  conducted  the  arm&ment,  and 
met  with  an  obatinate  and  vigorous  resistance.  It  was  three  yean  before 
the  Romans  nrade  themselves  masters  of  the  island. 

Froin  the  era  of  this  conquest  the  Cretans  have  no  longer  formed  a 
Beparate  nation,  or  made  any  figure  among  the  states  and  kingdoms  of 
the  world.'  Their  noble  and  ingenuous  manners,  their  arts  aud  sciences, 
their  value  and  their  virtues,  alas  !  are  now  no  more. 

The  island  of  Crete,  juned  with  the  small  kingdom  of  Cyrenc  on  the 
Lybian  coast,  formed  n  Roman  province.  Constantioe  afterwards  se- 
parated it  from  Cyren£,  in  the  new  division  which  he  made  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire. 

When  Michael  HI,  (Balbus)  aat  on  the  throne  of  Coiutantin(^le, 
the  Agareniaos,  a  people  of  Arabia,  attacked  Crete,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it  without  t^tposition.  Michael  made  some  ineflectual 
efforts  to  expel  them ;  and  his  successor,  Bssil  I.,  the  Macedonian, 
was  not  more  successful.  It  was  reserved  for  Nicephorus  Pbocas  to  de- 
liver this  fine  islnndlTaR  the  Arsbian  yoke,    lie  ronted  th«m  in  various 
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ogagnaeM*;  ud  in  the  cotuM  of  nine  nuntbi*  liei«diiced  tbewhols 
UUind,  to^  tbeir  Idqg,  Cuiri^t,  aad  hu  lieutrauit,  Aiemu,  prisonen; 
aod  united  to  the  smpiie  aprovioce  nhich  b«d  been  127  yean  oat  of  itf 
poMeBgioa.  It  reaikined  under  the  donunion  of  the  Rotnuu  till  the  time 
when  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  beiog  raised  to  the  throne,. liberally 
nwarded  the  Muicm  of  Boni^ce,  Marquia  of  Montaeimt,  hy  matiag 
him  king  of  Theaaaloaica,  and  adding  the  ialand  of  Crete  to  bia  dooii* 
ntooa.  But  that  lord,  more  covetoua  of  gold  than  glory,  nld  It  to  the 
Venetiaoa,  at  the  doM  of  the  IStb  ceabuy,  ui^v  wluwi  it  aaaomed 
another  name. 

Caodia,  the  modeta  name  of  the  iilaiid  of  Crete,  ia  deiived  from 
Khooda,  the  AraUaa  name  of  the  ca|nUJ  only.  It  aooo  bcfao  to  floa- 
riih  under  the  Venetiana,  who  remained  in  undisturbed  poateiiion  fire 
centuiies  and  a  half. 

In  the  year  1645,  in  tbenddat  of  a  profound  peace,  the  treachery  of 
the  Turlu  laid  the  foundation  of  their  luture  ill  tbrtuoea.  It  vai  in  the 
preceding  year,  1644,  that  the  reatlesi  diifMiition  of  the  Divan  led  them 
to  plan  aa  attack  oo  the  island  of  Candia ;  but  boing  thea  at  peace  vitb 
the  Venetiana,  they  coDcealed  their  deeign  uoder  the  Bend)lance  of  amity, 
notiHbeir  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  had  sailed  for  the  island.  The 
Turks  then  threw  off  the  monk,  and  in  June  1645,  landed  74,000  meii 
in  Candia ;  where,  in  their  first  campaigo,  tbey  look  the  strong  i^ty  of 
Canea,  with  tbeir  usual  violence  and  slaughter;  and  thus  began,  in  in- 
justice,.a  long  and  bloody  contest,  which  lasted  all  thatcentnry. 

In  the  year  1665,  Sultan  Mdiainmed  IV,,  not  satisfied  with  his 
piedecessOT,  41iiahim's,  conquest  of  Caoea,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  possession  of  the  whole  island  ;  and  after  great  preparations  made  at 
Coostaotinople,  the  Vizier  lapded  in  the  following  year  with  a  great  force 
in  Candia, 

It  was  not,  however,  until  May,  in  1667,  that  the  ceid>raled  siege  of 
Candia  hwan,  which  was  opened  by  the  Viiiet  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  all  Turks;  as,  to  prevent  suffering  by  treachery,  they  would  eulist 
none  but  true  Muaulmen.  These  Turks  were  provided  with  ever;  thinf; 
uecessaiy  for  the  attack  of  such  a  place,  and  fornished  with  cannon, 
some  of  wl^ch  carried  balls  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  wei^t, 
So  certain  were  the  whole  nation  of  success,  that  prajATatjona  were 
made  at  Constantinople  and  other  cities,  for  illuminations  and  rejcucinga 
on  the  capture  of  Candia;  but  that  place  resisted  the  most  furious  and 
repeated  attacks  widi  heroic  firmnese,  and  the  Vizier  was  obliged  to  qon- 
tiaue  the  whole  of  dw  winter  in  the  lienchee.  A  second  year  paswd  is 
a  repetition  of  tl^  sa^e  turious  attacks,  and  the  satne  tJMliaate  resist- 
ance. In  two  assaults,  the  Turks  lost  30,000  men ;  but  by  continual 
iupi^ies  of  troops  and  ammuoLtion,  they  were  still  enabled  to  press  ibr- 
ivard,  and  at  length  carried  the  outworks  of  the  Christians, 
.  In  the  year  1670,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinately  contested  war  of 
twenty-five  years,  dating  from  their  conquest  of  Canea,  the.  island  &11 
wholly  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,,  when  the  Grand  Visier  made  hia 
public  entry  into  the  city  of  Candia,  its  capital,  with  great  pomp  attd 
ostentation. 

That  capital,  iiowever,  which  once  Aounshed  in  opulence,  is  npw  littlf 
more  than  a  viUage :  and  the  harbaur,  once  the  mert  of  active  i^motercc, 
)■  now  bj  n^ect  become  only  fit  £»  boats  and  uuii  craft.  ■ 
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eoiUH  of  her  vojaga  ;  and  feelingly  ia»«DtB  the  dMoIUiiig  hand  of  ww 
tint  hid  ranged  k:~ 

Thus  time  elapsed,  wliile  o'er  the  palhleM  tide, 

Hieir  shipa  through  Grecian  seas  tne  pilots  gnifte. 

OcKuion  called  to  tmidi  &t  Candia'i  shoie, 

Which,  blesi'd  irith  faTOuriiig  wioda,  thay  mms  wploic ; 

Tlie  haven  enter,  boroe  Mora  the  gale, 

J>^pBlch  their  commerce,  and  niepare  to  uU. 
Eternal  jKnf en !  what  ruins  from  aliu, 

Mirk  the  fell  track  of  desolating  war  1 

Here  arts  and  commerce,  with  auspicious  reigu, 

Once  breathed  sweet  intliience  on  the  happy  plain, 

While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song, 

Ymm;  Pleasure  led  die  jocund  hours  along :  ' 

In  fay  lamriance  Cetes  too  was  teen 

T«  crawn  the  valleys  with  etenal  gieen.  i 

For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered, 

What  Albion  in,  fair  Candia  then  appeared. 

Ah  I  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  ! 

The  free-born  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke  j 

They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke  ! 

No  longer  Fame  the  droopma  heart  inspires. 

For  rude  oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires ; 

But  siill  her  fields,  with  golden  harvests  cnrwned. 

Supply  die  barren  shores  of  Greece  around.  Shipwseci. 

It  va»  now  the  10th  of  August,  sjid  we  had  for  severtU  daya  been 
beatiiig  about  the  moat  open  part  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  nortii  of 
Cantlia,  in  such  a  atate,  that  a  week  more  of  contraiy  wipda  andbad  vrea- 
ther  would  hare  left  not  a  hand  in  the  vesael  fit  for  doty.  On  the  mora- 
ing  of  thit  day  we  had  light  breuea  ftmn  the  N.  E.,  and  clear  *ea(lier, 
but  were  still  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  day  in  beating  to  wind- 
ward, and  saw  at  one  view,  the  islands  of  Garavi,  Kaimeni,  Falconera, 
Milo,  Aoti-MUo,  the  Aaanea,  and  Cape  St,  Angelo  of  the  Morea.  Fal- 
c«ner,  in  hia  '  Shipwreck,'  introducing  the  third  of  these,  says : — 

Four  hours  thus  scudding  on  the  tide  she  flew, 

When  Falconeia'a  rody  heiglit  they  view; 

High  o'er  its  summit,  through  the  gloom  of  nigbt. 

He  glimmeting  watch-tower  casts  a  mournful  li^t. 
Which  leads  ona  to  auppoae  it  inhabited  at  the  lima  of  bis  writing,  and 
pnasneitng  a  tigbt-houee.  On  a  carefid  surrey  of  the  island  all  around,  I 
could  perceive  no  ttacea  of  habitatioa,  or  the  least  vestige  of  a  building 
of  thnt  kind,  and  our  passing  within  a  mile  of  it  afforded  a  farourable 
opportaoiU  for  disenration. 

It  was  £rom  this  spot  the  Marine  Poet  fermad  that  animated  survey 
of  tba  clBBsic  regions  which  lurmunded  hiu,  and  from  which  ha  te 
beautifully  adverta  to  the  adjacent  nations  of  Greece,  renowned  in  oniir 
quity :  to  Athena,  honoured  by  the  nunesof  Socntes,  Plato,  Aiistidas, 
and  Solon;  to  Corinth,  and  her  architectural  beauties;  to  Spart«,  and 
her  heroic  sou,  Leonidaa,  who  with  a  hanilfu]  of  brave  tolloweia  acattarad 
the  cnuntleaa  myriads  of  imperial  Xerxe*  at  Tbennopylma  immwtal 
plain  ;  t«  Arcadia,  celebrated  for  its  former  bappineaa  and  fertility,  now 
the  aeH  of  rapiiM,  slavery,  and  op{veesion ;  to  Ithaca,  the  iceiifl  of  f^ 
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Fendope'a  attachment  and  fideli^  to  her  absent  Ion],  UlyMM ;  to  Arm 
and  Mjcmm,  celebrated  by  Homer ;  to  Macronisi,  or  the  lile  of  He- 
lena, tbe  anchorage  of  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  nan-of  liaj ;  to  Deloai 
iamed  for  the  sacredneu  of  its  hallowed  grorea  ;  to  Lemnoa,  where  Vul- 
can was  hurled  frani  heaven  by  the  avenging  Juno,  and  where  Jove'a 
thunder  was  first  forged  on  Cyclopian  anviU  ;  to  the  iltustrious  Troy,  im- 
morlalized  by  Homer'*  pen ;  to  the  Hellespont  and  Thramn  atrand,  tbe 
scene  of  the  impassioned  loves  of  Heio  and  Leander ;  to  the  plain*  of 
'  Delphoe,  which  bore  tbe  sacred  oracle  of  Phcebas,  and  the  splendid 
Temple  of  Apollo;  aad  to  the  hill  of  famed  Parnassus,  sacred  to  tbe 
tuneful  Nine  1 

I  had  read  his  inimitable  work  at  all  times  with  pleosnre;  bat  could 
not  fail  to  feel  its  beauties  more  strikingly,  when  the  eye  surveyed  tbe 
very  scenes  he  so  faithfully  portray*,  like  him,  too,  I  had  often  had 
occasion  to  lament  the  want  of  congenial  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  some, 
at  least,  of  my  companions,  and  could  with  equal  propriet)'  say  :— 


Unconscious  pass  each  famous  circling  shore  ! 
They  did ;  for  blasted  in  the  barren  shade. 
Here,  all  too  soon,  the  buds  of  science  fade ; 
Sad  Oceian's  genius,  in  untimely  hour, 
Withers  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower; 
Here  Fancy  d[00{K<,  while  sullen  i;loud  and  storm 
Tbe  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 

locreasiDg  breezes  had  obliged  us  to  reef  our  topsails  and  lake  in  the 
topgallant'saiis  during  the  night.  At  daylight  it  blew  strong  from  the 
N.  C:,  and  the  vessel  was  under  snug  sail.  At  7,  a.  u.,  we  were  brought 
too  by  a  brig  of  war,  the  commander  of  which  iofarmoduB  tlut  he  had 
positive  intelligence  of  two  large  pirates  now  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  as  his  pilot  was  apprehensive  o(  a  N.  E.  .gale,  it  was  his  intention  to 
go  into  Milo,  to  take  shelter  until  more  favourable  weather  might  give  a 
hope  of  falling  in  with  them  in  fighting  condition.  As  we  were  still  more 
unfit  to  encounter  a  gale  than  our  adviser,  we  resolved  to  accompany 
him  into  port,  and  followed  him  accordinglj'.  Bent  both  cables,  and  got 
the  anchors  clear.  At  ten  entered  the  harbour  of  Milo ;  and  at  noon, 
came  to  an  anchor  in  twenty-five  fathom  water,  just  within  the  N.  E. 
point ;  which,  shutting  in  the  Cape  that  forms  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  en* 
trance  also,  rendered  us  completely  Innd-Iocked.  Here  we  took  on  board 
aGreek  pilot;  gave  the  vessel  a  long  scope  of  cable  ;  made  hersnn^for 
the  worst  weather ;  and  employed  the  crew  during  the  afternoon  in  m^- 
ing  up  our  deficiency  of  fresh  water. 

We  were  not  loiig  nt  anchor  before  we  received  a  viut  from  the  bto- 
ther  of  the  English  Consul,  himself  a  Greek  or  Levantine ;  this  brother 
was  accompanied  by  a  Greek  priest,  the  ConBul's  secretary,  a  Greek  also, 
and  a  fine  young  lad,  about  fineen,  the  Consul's  son.  Learning  from  tbe 
pilot,  who  spoke  sufficient  English  tn  be  understood,  that  the  secretary 
was  consideMd  the  moat  learned  man  in  tbe  island,  and  well  versed  in 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  I  presented  him  widi  some  printed 
books,  and  manuscript  extracts  from  some  of  their  most  celebrated  poets 
and  Ustorians,  particularly  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Plata, 
and  Demosthehea;  from  lliepenual  of  which  he  appeared  to  derive 
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mucb  pleiUDre.  In  Eton's  '  Survey  of  tbe  Turkish  Empire,'  is  &  copy 
of  the  Memorial  presented  by  tbe  Greek  Deputies  to  the  Empress  Catoe- 
line  of  Russia,  imploring  her  grmndso^  for  their  emperor.  This  beiog  in 
tbe  modem  Greek,  he  read  it  aloud  to  his  companions,  who,  after  tbe 
most  fixed  attention  to  his  delivery  of  it,  expressed  the  warmest  interest 
that  can  be  conceived,  aod  entered  into  an  animated  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  tbe  oppression  of  tbe  Ottomans.  Tbe  pilot,  who  spoke  good  Ita- 
lian, was  our  interpreter,  and  appeared  to  use  no  reserre  in  bis  commuoi- 
cations.  He  entered  folly  into  the  warmth  with  which  bis  companions 
expressed  the  indignation  they  felt  at  tbe  tyranny  of  tbe  Turks,  and  their 
regret  at  finding  ^1  their  efforts  towards  tbe  permanent  establishment  of 
their  independence  hitherto  unsuccessful ;  though,  he  added,  "  our  desire 
of  liberty  grows  every  day  more  strong,  and  the  courage  of  our  people  ia 
equal  to  any  undertaking  that  might  secure  it"  He  then  enumerate  in- 
stances of  the  unfeeling  barbarity  of  tbetr  oj^iressors,  which  were  suffi- 
rjent  to  stir  tbe  very  stones  to  mutiny ;  and  concluded  by  expressing  his 
belief,  that  not  a  Greek  among  them  was  degenerate  enough  to  withhold 
the  baxard  of  his  lite  in  tbe  cause  of  that  freedom  which  their  ancestors 
so  proudly  maintained  and  cherished,  while  there  existed  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  success.  " 


THiHe  are  these  hosts,  when,  in  thy  wredi,  O  Lord  I 

High  in  the  obscure  heavens,  innumerable, 

lie  legion'd  swarms,  with  chariot-sounding  yell, 

Or  noise  of  roaring  flames,  at  thy  dread  word. 

Bring  devastating  judgment,     llie  keen  sword. 

Ominous  in  the  sky,  dolb  not  reveal 

With  dubious  boding,  which  no  tongue  may  tell, 

Terror  so  dark,  as  when  that  winfred-horde 

Of  rushing  flight,  fails  like  a  bloody  rain, 

Colouring  the  blessed  suulight. — Mosque  and  tomb, 

And  pale-washed  spire,  wont  on  the  distant  plain 

To  gleam  magnificent,  and  all  the  bloom 

Of  branching  forests,  sink  in  fearful  gloom, 

lied,  like  the  douds  above  that  shower  the  living  stain 


t  A  gentleman,  at  Piuoafa,  was  witness  to  an  Immeuse  army  of  locustG  which 
ravafjed  tlie  Mahratu  country ;  the  column  thej  composed  was  said  to  have  ex- 
tendetl  live  huudrcd  miles !  So  compscC  wss  tbeir  body,  when  ou  the  wine,  that, 
like  an  eclipse,  Aey  completely  hid  (he  suu,  so  that  no  shaJow  wbi  cast  hy  any 
ot^ect ;  and  some  lofly  tomhi  at  a  very  short  distance  were  rendered  quite  inTisi- 
Ue.  WhataddedtothehorroroftheaceDC  waithFirbeiagoftbered  ipeclel  of 
locusts  I  for,  clUsWriBK  upon  the  trees,  after  they  had  stripped  them  of  tbelr  tif 
Uage,  they  turned  the  verdant  green  into  a  bloody  hue. 
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We  have  lately  abstained  (rom  dwelling  much  m  this  lubject,  in  the 
.constant  expectation  that  a.  deciaioa  on  the  plftQ  of  diatributuui ,  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  would  soon  set  the  public  mind  at  rest.  Our 
disappointment,  in  this  respect,  will  be  shared  by  many  of  our  readers, 
.wboBe  claims  to  a  portion  of  this  price- property,  earned  by  their  services 
in  the  &eld,  have  so  long  been  kept  in  suspense.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  some  correspondence i  has  taken  pUce  between  the  agents  for 
,the  army  and  the  Treasury,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  the  trustees  appointed 
by  his  Majesty  to  award  the  prixe-muoey.  From  this  it  appeaia  that  the 
trustees  atjll  adhere  to  the  same  extraordinarr  mode  of  procedure,  in  ex- 
cluding those  interested  from  all  knowledge  ot  the  oaiuie  of  the  objections 
started  by  the  East  India  Company  tu  their  claims.  The  army  or  its 
agents  h&re  thus  no  opportunity  of  rebutting  such  objections ;  they  can- 
not area  guess  at  the  means  or  pretences  by  whidi  their  rights  may  be 
'cut  down ;  and  afler  the  decision  shall  have  been  pronounced,  although 
the  grounds  of  it  may  be  capable  of  being  proved  to  be  erroneous,  the  Buke 
of  Wellington  and  his  colleague  will  then  be  unable  to  avail  theintetTes  of 
such  evidence.  They  and  their  friends  will  then  think  their  credit  con- 
cerned in  maintiuning  and  defending,  at  all  hazards,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  award.  Knowing  this,  and  dreading  the  result  of  an 
adjudication  thus  carried  on  in  the  dark,  the  agents  for  the  arrny  have 
continued  to  urge,  in  the  most  presung  manner,  the  necessity  of  afiofding 
idwm  soihe-iiifcmnadon,  but  stih  without  soccest. 

On  the  16th  of  Jnly  lastf  Mr.  Atcbeson,  agant  for  the  army,  aabaultMl 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  an  '.  Abstract  of  the  Property  acquired  in 
consequence  of  the  Operations  of,  and  different  Capturee  made  by,  the 
Army  of  the  Deccan  dncing  the  lattf  Mahratta  War.*  It  consisted  of  two 
parts:  the  first  containing  ao  enumeration  of  the  property  whkb  Major 
Wood,  the  general  priie-agent  in  Engiand,  and  Mr,  Atcheeon,  were  ad- 
vised was  [»ize-booty,  and,  as  such,  distributable  to  the  army,  under  his 
Majesty's  warrant  ;-the  second  pan  being  an  account  of  the  various  sums 
of  money  due  to  the  Peisbwa,  either  for  deposits  made  by  bis  Highness, 
or  arrears  of  revenhe-rents,  or  tribute  due  to  him,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  his  dominions,  from  other  Native  Princes,  for  lands.  Sec., 
held  by  them  upder  the  Peiahwa,  viA  now  in  the  posseasion  of  the  East 
India  Company,  This  statement  was  acoompaoied  with  a  letter,  in  which 
the  agents  for  the  army  reiterated  their  earnest  request  to  b«  furnished 
with  copies.of  the  staleraents  and  papers  submitted  to  Ike  Lefda  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  repiessntiDg  that'— 

Without  such  copies  it  is,  of  coune,  impossitje  for  ihose  actitig  for  ibe 
army  to  ascertain  whether  they  confirm,  nr  increase,  or  JimiiirsK  ihe  claims 
'which  have  been  advancrd  in  behalf  of  ihe  army  of  the  Dcccan ;  whilst,  if 
they  differ  frum  the  siatemenia  and  claims  of  the  genera!  priie-aeenis,  (Ibey 
ui^)  our  total  ignorance  of  their  contents  preclude  the  posiihility  of  our 

>  AbAiact  ef  ibe  Piwiertt  acquired  hi  coataquence  of  tha  difftteat  Caphucs 
•wmIs  t^  lU  Army  of  tba  Ueecaa  duhDK  the  laie  Mahratta  War,  BttA  tha  Una. 
spondcoce  TdatUi(  thcicwa    A;^,  1820. 
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tubmittio^  to  their  LarddufM,  orbs  the  trutteee,  luch  additions)  informatioa    • 
as  may  now  be  in  our  possession,  or  we  could  easily  prucurcj  fur  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  claims  of  the  anoy,  and  to  explain  awa^  any  pari*  of  (be 
document*  wbich  may  appear  to  militata  agiunst  those  claim*. 

Am  an  additional  rtason  for  such  informatloii,  they  slated  the  fact  of 
theiT  cootiiiuiiig  to  receive  from  India  further  documents,  which  th^ 
were  unable,  with  justice  to  those  for  whom  they  were  acting,  to  submit 
to  the  trostees  ar  their  Lordships. 

yft  inaert  the  Abstract  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  it 
-will  asMit  tboM  hani^  a  claim  in  forming  a  Jud^ent  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  corps  or  divisions  of  the  arnij  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
that  is,  Buppoeing  the  principle  is  still  to  be  adhered  to,  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  of  awarding  the  prize  to  those 
•engaged  in  its  actual  capture.  For,  although  an  intended  deviation  from 
this  rule  was  soipe  time  ago  confidently  reported,  it  is  not  supposed  that 
the  trustees  will  now  Tenture  to  depart  from  it,  ior  the  eaner  plan  of  a 
general  distribution. 

Abilraet  of  the  Ptoptrly  acqmrtd  fn  contequente  of  the  Optratiom  of,  and  rte 
Mffimt  Ctipturtt  made  by,  the  Amy  of  the  Deeean,  darmg  Me  late  Mukntt* 

PIBST  PABT.— POOH  AH. 

Ho.  l.~By  assignments  of  public  propeny,  the  sale  of  which  produced 
rupees  2,71,675  1  79,  of  which  sum,  rupees  5,50,000  9  74  were  paid  by 
■Captain  Fearon  to  the  Bombay  Government,  S0,563'.  9i,  M. 
'  Ho.  S. — By  sales  of  property  captured  at  Poorundcr  and  its  dependencies, 
Singhur,  Sasaoor,  Vjzerghur,  Chonden  and  Wunden,  Wassoota  itnd  its  dc 
peudencieH,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  paid  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalrynf- 
)ile  to  the  Indian  Government,  10!,839f.  9i.  Od. 

No.  3.— By  sales  of  proper^  captured  north  of  the  Kistnah,  thfe  proceeift 
of  which  were  paid  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dahymple  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Military  Paymaster  of  Fort  Si.  George,  ifilil 

No.  4.  By  sales  of  property  captured  south  of  the  Kistnah,  the  pn>ce<ds  of 
which  were-pkid  to  the  Military  Paymasterof  the  reserwdivisioo  of  the  ermj 
of  ihe  Deccan,  657/.  9r.  6rf. 

■  Ko.  5,— Ordnance  and  military  stores  taken  at  Poooah,  the  vtdneof  whidi 
has  been  put  to  the  prize  fund,  as  stated  in  Major-Oeneral  Sir  lionel  Smith) 
letter,  dated  9th  December  laae,  I4;«04f.  5».  9d. 

No.  6. T— Treasure  found  in  Nassuck,.e3iimate<l  by  Culain  Briggs,  in  his 
letter  to  Lieutenant- General  Sh- Thomas  Hislop,  dated  5th  May  WIS,  athalf 
a  million  stcrlinc,  and  which  is  estimated  in  the*  territorial  bnaucial  teller 
from  Bengal,  ofiith  August  1B18, at  76  lacsxjf  rupees,  but  conceived  will 
realizeinisultimBterccpiptSO  IxcsofruneM,  569,500/. 

No.  7. — By  sale  of  guld  and  silver  articles  and  cattle  obtained  at  Nassucit, 
stated  byCaptain  Rfjbenson,  in  his  letter  of  19th  November  11193,  tu  Major- 
General  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  to  have  produced  9,786'.  ISi.  Qrf. 

No.  S. — Statement  of  recoveries  of  the  Peishwa's  money  made  by  the 
Bombaj  Government  in  right  of  conquest  during  the  war,  or  subsequentiv 
by  Ae  result  of  the  war,  as  exiracled  from  the  records  of  tlie  Poonah  Col- 
kcmr's  office,  by  Mqor-Gen«ral  Sir  Uoud  Smith,  3S7,S5BJ.  I9i.  9W, 

No.  0. — ^  old  timber  in  the  hill  fort*  at  Candeisli,  valued  by  Captain 
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*  Nutt,  ill  hit  letter  to  Major-Generel'  Sir  IJoncl  Smith,  dated  96di  June  1873, 
at  t,(UiU.it.Sd. 

Na.  to. — By  sate  of  oM  miliUry  stores  in  the  hill  forts  in  Caiwleish,  »iM 
by  Captain  Hancock,  and  ihe  proceeds  paid  to  Captain  Poiunpir,  Colkctorat 
AhmednuggH',  as  stattd  in  Captain  Poltinxcr's  letter  to  Ur.  Chaplin,  dated 
31it  October  1833,  about  5621.  lOi.  * 

No.  11. — Ordnance  of  Unkie  Tunkie  and  booty  in  the  forts  at  Candeish, 
valued  by  a  committee  of  officers,  as  stated  in  Captain  Pottinger's  letter  of 
iStli  Aug  1890,  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  Commissioner  in  ihe  Deecan,  4,919/.  6i.  Sd. 

No,  i't — Grein  tbund  in  Ahmednu^ger,  [it  should  have  been  Pooiuh,] 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  carried  to  priic  luod,  by  Captain  Fearon  on  SSlb  No- 
vember 1817,  2&61.  3j.  SH. 

No.  IS. — Palaces  of  th«  Peisbwah  and  public  buildings  in  Poonah,  esti- 
mated by  Captain  Nult,  whose  report  isenclosed  in  Major-General  Sir  Lioitel 
Smith's  letter  of  93d  S^tember  1891,  to  Mnjor  Cadelf,  at  921,792'  3i.  9if. 

No.  14. — Treasure  carried  out  of  the  fort  of  Singhur,  staled  by  Lieutenant 
Picking,  prize-agent  to  the  reserve  division  of  the  army  of  the  Deecan,  in 
his  letter  of  the  4th  May  1833,  to  Uajor  Wood,  to  have  exceeded  greatly 
6,7001. 

No.  15. — Jewels  and  other  valuables,  estimated  in  Major  M'Caskell's  letter 
ofllst  Uarcli  lS93,at30lacs,butiit)onwhicha  salvage  of  three  and  a  half 
lacs  of  ruDces  bu  been  granted  by  ilie  Supreme  Government  to  the  Army, 
and  whicli  is  included  in  "  Claim,  No.  3,"  leaving,  therefore,  to  be  acDounled 
(or,  9<>8,0G5/. 

No.  10.— This  amount  was.ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  Killedar  of  Wat- 
soota  by  the  Hmi.  M.  Elphinstone,  British  Commissiooer,  the  property  bav- 
ing  been  taken  from  him  at  thn  gates  after  the  place  surrendered,'  1,500/. 

No.  IT. — Booty  seized  in  the  territories  of  vae  Peisbwa,  by  dn  Supreme 
Gcveramcntin  India,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  mentioned  in  Captain 
Briggs's  letter  of  the  iioth  October  18S3,  to  HaJor-GeocKl  Sir  liooel  Smith, 
amuunung  together  to  31,104/.  9t. 

No.  IB. — Booty  taken  at  Sattarah  and  Ahmednuuher,  and  afterwards  re- 
covered, as  mentioned  in  Major-GencTal  Sir  Lionel  Smith's  letter  of  the  IStb 
May  1B34,  to  Major  Wood,  and  admitted  to  have  been  received  by  the  Su- 
preme Government,  20,935/. 

No.  19. — Monies  received  from  Kattywar  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  and  then  in  course  of  pyment  to  the  Pcisliwa,  as  stated  in  tlie 
same  letter  of  Major-Genenl  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  43,850/. 

No.  SO. — Deposit  of  public  treasure  belonging  to  the  Pcishwa  in  tlie  hands 
of  Abmerchund  Becrdechund,  and  since  brought  into  the  itccorder's  Court, 
also  mentioned  in  the  same  letter  of  Major-General  Sir  JJoncI  Smitli, 

No.  ai.—Infantry  equipments  and  ordnance  of  B^ee  Row's  two  battalions 
of  infantry,*  5,1301. 

No.  33. — Additional  small  sums  for  booty,  taken  in  Poonab,  now  in  a 
course  of  receipt,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same  letter  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  18,TU0/. 

No.  S3. — Additional  prise  funds  realized  by  the  CollecInrofAhniednugger, 
not  included  in  former  statements,  9B6I.  U.  Sit. 

No. '94. — Treasure  fuund  under  the  house  of  the  Killedar  in  the  fori  <.f 
Bdgauui,  captured  by  the  reserve  division  al\er  asliarp  resistance,  600fl09l. 


No.  23. — ^Treasure  found  inihe  city  of  Nagpore  bv  Dr.  Gordon,  staled  t^ 
Captain  CDnry,ptixe-Bgcnt  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  of  the  Uecran, 
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in  hn  letter  of  Ow  37tb  Januiry  isto.  to  the  Anuitam  A^futant- General  of 
the  Ilyderabad  Tonic,  to  have  beeU  estimated  at  675,000/. 

No.  id. — Treasure  btlongiDg  to  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  removed  Siaia  iliat 
capital  to  Denarcs,  aod  there  tound,  as  stated  bj  Captain  U.  Campbelli  ITlh 
Foot,  ill  his  letter  of  the  9th  Jul^  18^3,  to  Lieuteoant  Picking,  to  haye  been 
esiimated  at  337,500{. 

No.  ST. — Boo^  realised  by  Captsiii  Conry,  according  to  hb  accouotcur- 
retit,  dated 30rh  July  1B14,  43,168J.  IS*. 

No.  98. — Booty  realised  by  LieuteoaDl  Somerville,  according  to  his  account 
of  sales,  dated  loth  April  ISiO,  \fl\9l.  ei.9J. 

No.  39. — Proceeds  of  sales  of  pru|)er^  captured  at  the  bttUle  of  NagpMV, 
40,000  to  50,000  Nagpore  rupees,  say  S,0C9<.  lOi. 

No.  30-^ewel3  and  other  property  belonging  to  ;the  lUjah  of  Nagpore,  Sic. 
iii  Nagpore,  at  ilic  time  of  the  capture,  and  subsequeniJy  found  concealed  in 
a  drain,  3,50O,O0Of. 

Amount  of  booty  taken  at  the  battle  of  Mahidpoor,  and  appropriated  by 
the  Silledor  Horse  to  their  o«m  use,  estimated  by  Mr.  Cole,  Kcsident  at  My- 
soor,  in  bia  letter  of  the  9Sth  November  11118,  to  the  Kight  U6noiirable  the 
Oovemor  in  Coiracil,  Fort  St.  George,  at  from  90  to  30  lacs  of  pagodns, 
1,«00,000i. 

SZCOXB    PiBT. FOOKAH.       . 

Arrears  of  rent  or  tribute  due  to  the  Peishwa  from  the  Niiain,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  GoTcniment  of  India,  in  result  of  the  war, 
stated  by  Ibe  Hartjuis  of  Hastings  in  liis  letter  uf  I4lli  July  1819,  to  tlie 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  liave  been  .1,50,00,000  rupees,  calcu- 
lated at  3<.  0^  per  rupee,  the  account  <^Bengal  being  hepc  in  sicca  rtipees, 
4,375,000/. 

Arrears  of  revenue  due  to  the  late  Peishwa^  received  by  Captain  Pottinger 
on  account  of  die  Bombay  Government,  l,65i/. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  by  Captain  Pottinger,  on  account  of  the 
Borobay  Govemaient,  in  the  district  of  AhmMiiligger,  during  the  war, 
40,178/31.  ^tt-  I 

Amiiunt  of  revenue  collected  by  Captain  Robertson,  in  the  districts  of 
Poonah,  during  the  war,  T,332/.  lOi. 

Amount  or  sums  received  by  Captain  Robertson,  in  discharge  of  sums  due 
to  B*jee  Raw,  8,M4j.  It.  Irf. 

We  beg  to  state  that  we  are  in  possessionof  further  papers,  sonic  of  which 
have  but  just  come  to  our  hands,  which  will  ^ow  that  other  booty,  betides 
that  above  enumerated,  was  taken  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa,  and  of 
Ibe  Uajth  of  Nagpore ;  and  such  claims  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  prepared.  One  iicm  of  such  clum  is  for  the  sum  of  600,000  sterling, 
the  proceeds  of  booty  t^n  in  the  southeni  Mahratta  country  by  the  reserve 
division. 

We  have  nimined  up  the  several  items  of  the  foregoing  abstract,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  reader  the  substance  of  it  in  a  itv  lines  ; 

Part  I. — Amount  of  what  is  cnosidered  prize  property 

bythe  agents  for  the  anny,  or  their  advisers, £7,185,376  17     3 

'    Part  n. — Other  pecuniary  advantages  accruing  to  the 

Bast  India  Company  immediately  from  these  military  ope-  . 

rations 4,432,703.  13  10 

Cine  item  of  additional  l>i>oly  discovered  to  have  been 
taVen,  not  enumerated  in  tlie  furegoing  statement  ^. . . . .      000,000    o    0 

ToUl .,...C13,21T,985  11    0 

Orit^ai  HtTttU,  Ko/.  7.  2  H 
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The  ptMniUtloii  of  tbeu  documenta  to  the  Lordi  of  the  'Freunry 
elicitetl  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbnthnot,  to  Sir 
ThomaaHuIop,  dated  July  29th.  IteommencAd  with  the  following  leo- 
tence  :— 

"  The  Chancellor  df  the  Exchequer  haa  referred  for  our  connderktion 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Atcheson,  and  ila  eodoture  ;  being  a  list  of  clainu  on 
the  part  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  amounting  to  more  than  twelve  inil- 
|ioM  ateriing." 

In  reply  to  tliia,  Sir  T.  Hialop,  br  a  letter  dated  the  15th  of  Aogntt, 
JBtimatad  to  hia  Oraee  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  that  thej  labonied  uder 
some  misconception,  in  auppoung  the  documents  in  question  to  prefer 
claims  for  the  Deccan  army  to  the  amount  of  twelre  millionB;  that  ita 
Mie  object  was,  to  enable  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain  the  great 
pecuniary  advautagea  which  immediately  and  directly  resulted  to  the 
Company  from  the  issue  of  tha  war,  and  to  check  the  accounts  submitted 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  by  no  means  to  adyance  any  claims  on  the 
port  of  the  Deccan  army,  which  wculd,  as  in  former  ioatancas,  have  beca 
addressed  to  the  trustees.  In  conclusioo.  Sir  Thomas  pointed  out  to 
them  that , the  first  head  only  sf  the  statement  contained  "  an  eonoMra- 
tioD  of  the  sums  claimed  by  the  army  as  prize,  under  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel," This  was  as  plain  as  possible,  from  the  Etatement  itself  and  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it.  But  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  his  equally  clear-sighted  collesgue,  supposed  that  the  agents  for  the 
army  claimed  the  whole  twelve  niillions  and  upwards,  gained  by  the  war; 
—a  slight  mistake  of  five  millions  sterliog!  a  notable  example  of  tfa* 
accuracy  with  which  these  illustrious  trustee!  may  be  expected  to  adjust 
blaims  of  such  extent  and  intricacy,  while  th^  go  on  in  their  pneeot 
mode  of  aibitiatingin  the  dark.  His  Gtac<*B  iamein  tbe  Cabinet,  which 
has  never  yet  tanked  very  high,  is  not  lik^  to  be  nised  by  mtch  bliiB- 
d<ritig  pncednre. 

.  In  the  sane  letter  vbioh  accidMtally  br«q;ht  tliia  emiwoaa  eonccfitini 
to  light,  the  trustees  requested  additional  information  regarding  Noa.  2, 
4,9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  17,  18,33,24,  27,38,29;  which  indicates  that 
they  were  yet  in  the  clouds,  as  to,  at  least,  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
business.  In  reply,  the  agents  for  the  army  submitted  to  the  trasteea 
(ihrongb  Sir  T.  Hisbp,  by  a  letter  to  him,  dated  August  30th,)  a  long 
statement,  containing  numerous  extracts  iiom  official  aad  other  dao«- 
nuints,  more  fiilly  explaining  tbe  nature  and  supportiiig  tha.rolidity  of 
their  claims.  This  statement  oecapiea  abore  twenty  pagaat  but  it  wmU 
be  useless  to  eerter  into  its  details  in  the  present  stage  of  the  buafnen, 
while  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  are  tbe  objec^ona  wtuch  may  have  been 
started  to  any  of  the  several  items,  and,  consequently,  what  sort'of  evi- 
dence ot  aigufneat  may  serve  to  remove  theni.  h  evwr  where  appears 
evident  that  tbe  ageais  for  the  army  an,  by  this  abominable  Bystem  of 
concealment,  ^aced  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  in  enpportiog  tlnir 

ligbts.  For  instance,  (at  page  5))  it  is  star--"   — '' '  •-  -' "- 

2,  which  the  truateea  bad  questioned,— 

Two  receipts  for  the  tnonpy  paid  into  the  Company's  rreasuriet  were  lodced, 
as  befoit  stated,  (with  the  hfilitary  Secretary  to  the  Commander-tii'4^bie?,  p. 
IS,)  and  by  reference  to  the  accouats  in  the  Arcountant-Geberal's  and  ip  tbe 
Pay  Departmenn  at  the  three  Presideneieg,  not  only  wH)  ibesramtunts  be 
found,  but  nfM  thx  rflttTiu  and  accoHitli  ^f  Ut  Compaof't  folilini  oarf  avit 
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who  were' emplojed  to  coUecl,  estimste,  or  reafKe  the  dMr- ^iorM  of 

ycaptHKd  by  the  army;  baluf  these  reiunu,  esiimatei,  and  sc- 

counts,  uie  priM-agents  of  the  arnw  Inve  not  yci  been  able  to  obtain  copies. 


the  booty  c 
mhe 


A  doubt  it  T&i»ed  aa  to  the  claim  (No.  15)  for  the  ralne  of  jewellery, 
worth  about  tiiiitj  lac*  of  rupees,  stated  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
Rajah  of  Ssttarah,  pact  of  which  was  taken  in  the  fort  of  Wusoots. 
TImm  jewels  having,  with  their  owners,  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Pelsbwa  for  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  Maly«ttaa  took  possession  of 
the  Ri^ah'a  paternal  kingdom,  they  were  claimed  m  prize.  But  as  this 
proper^  of  the  captive  family  had  hitherto  been  reepectod,  it  is  said,  by 
-the  Peuhwa,  and  contiDued  in  the  possession  of  the  Rajah's  servants,  Mr. 
Elpbinstone  cunoeired  that  to  disturb  bia  potsessioo  would  make  a  very 
.uafarourable  imprcsaiDn  on  alt  the  Hahrattas;  he  therefore  rejected  the 
«laiin  of  the  army.  To  have  granted  it,  would  "tend  (he  saw)  to  defeat 
many  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Rajah  is  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
.  goinrDment."  These  olgects  could  only  be  to  secure  the  territories  and 
rareniie  of  Ae  Company';  and  ftr  its  pecuniary  intereete,  consequently,  a 
preeent  of  eeTeral  lacs  of  rupees  are  made  to  tbe  Rajah,  at  the  expense  of 
the  aim  J. 

With  respect  to  No.  34,  it  is  stated  :  That  the  Ibrt  of  Belgaum  surren- 
dered at  discretion  on  the  lOth  April  I81S,  afrer  a  siege  of  tncnty-oBe  days, 
to  a  part  of  (he  reserve  division  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  under  the  cum- 
manil  of  Brigadier-General  Sir  Thnmaa  Munro.  On  the  same  day  the  British 
took  poHctsion  nfthe  outer  gateway,  and  the  garrison  marched  out  on  the 
lith.  The  treasure,  estimated  at  BOOfiOnL  sterline,  was  found  concealed 
under  tlie  house  of  the  Killedar,  and  is  reported  to  nnve  been  taken  posses- 
Non  of  liy  the  East  India  Comiwny's  Officers.  The  information  only  came 
to  Major-Gcneral  Sir  T.  Pritzler  a  few  months  ago,  and  he  communicated 
ibe  same  to  Major  Wood,  in  a  letter  received  hy  ihe  l«t(er  on  the  I5ih  of 
July  lasl.  Inquiries  arc  now  prosecuting  in  India  respecting  this  treasure, 
and  as  soon  as  the  further  inrormalion  is  received,  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  trustees ;  but  ii  is  generally  understood  and  believed,  that  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  have  received  returns  of  this  recovery  wiih  a 
full  detail  ofall  the  circumstances  rcspectii^  it. 

Here  the  acquisition  of  a  very  large  treasure  by  the  Comfiany,  never 
'    before  sui^pected,  ia  accideotally  discovered,  almost  seven  yean  after- 
wards.  Yet,  with  this  stfiking  illustration  before  t)iem  of  the  injury  done 
the  army  by  couceolment,  ^t  trustees  ahstiiiately  refiise  its  agents  all 


s  to  the  Company's  accounts.  As  it  is  impossible  bnt  that  copies  of 
the  documents  in  the  Accouatant-Qenerat's  ana  Pay- Departments  of  the 
three  Presidencies  mast  have  reached  the  Conrt  of  Directors  since  t^ 
war,  their  production  would  at  once  decide  the  amoupt  of  the  claims  of 
the  army.  The  opposite  course  pursued,  whatever  be  its  motive  or  ol>- 
ject,  has  obviously  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  collusion  between  the 
trustees  and  the  Company,  to  frustrate  as  far  as  poniUe  the  rights  of  the 
army.  What  jnetice  can  be  espected,  when  its  agents  are  carefully  cut 
off  frnm  the  legitimate  source*  of  evidence  on  which  these  rights  are 
founded  ?  This  is  the  more  fatal  to  their  cause,  as  the  scene  of  the 
events  is  ten  thoiisand  miles  off.  In  retara  for  having  bravely  faced  tbe 
enemies  of  the  Company,  h)  support  of  Its  interests,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton now  compels  them  to  fight  in  the  dark,  while  contending  for  their 
2  M  2 
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own  ioteTMtB,  aod  expoew  them  to  destruction  from  th%  masked  batteiy 
of  Leadenhsll -street  However  agreeable  it  may  be  to  the  preient 
principles,  at  well  aa  to  the  present  interest,  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and 
odier  secret  adruen,  to  pursue  this  underhand  course,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  result  can  gire  RatisfactioD  to  the  generality  of  tboae  interested. 
His  Grace  presumes  a  great  deal  too  much  on  the  public  esliinate  of  Ida 
character  and  capacity,  if  he  Bnpposea  that  the  public  will  trust  him,  or 
an;  one,  to  deal  the  cards  under  die  table  when  millions  are  at  stake.  A 
refined  sense  of  Justice  ahd.  of  honour  would  hare  made  him  shrink  from 
a  "  fabe  positioQ,"  in  which  tl^e  real  friends  of  his  fame  cannot  see  bim 
stand  without  regret  Justice  has  been  depicted  aa  blind,  to  represent  the 
total  absence  of  all  partiality  in  her  acts ;  but  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  Uindfolded  the  sintors,  so  that  they  cannot  see  whether 
or  Dot  the  scales  are  duly  poised.  This  is  a  direct  violadon  of  every 
pHndple  of  procedure  hitherto  respected  among  men ;  it  is  alroast  im- 
poeuble  that  truth  and  Jnsttce  could  be  reached  in  audi  a  manneri  even 
by  the  acuteet  intellects ;  the  difficidty  of  arrivinfc  at  them  muat,  at  all 
events,  be  vaatfy  increased.  This  entails  nnnecesiary  delay,  which  is 
itself  a  cruet  injustice,  from  which  the  parties  in  this  case  have  already 
Buffered  so  much.  '  And  when  the  decision  is  at  last  pronounced,  3vhat~ 
ever  it  may  be,  that  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  process  so  darit,  sus- 
picious, and  irrational,  cannot  be  received  with  general  confidence  and 
satisfaction. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  WATCH. 

At  midni^'s  dark  and  dreary  hour. 
Forsaken  e'en  by  Cynthia's  beam. 
When  tempests  b^i,  and  rains  hat  pour, 
And  twinkhng  stars  no  longer  rieam,— 
Hie  wearied  sailor,  spent  with  toil. 

Hangs  on  upon  the  weather-shrouds; 
And  singing,  tedious  hours  to  'guile, 

Marks  the  thick  beds  of  gathering  clouds : 
But  who  can  speak  the  joy  he  feels. 
As  o'er  the  foam  his  vessel  reels. 
While  his  tir'd  eyelids  slumh'ring  (M, 
He  rouses  at  the  welcome  call 

Of— «  Starboard  Watdi !  aioy!"? 

With  anxious  caie  he  eyes  each  wave, 

lliat,  swelling,  threatens  to  o'erwhelm ; 
And,  his  stonn-beaten  bark  to  save,  ' 

Directs  with  skill  the  faithful  helm ; 
With  ioy  he  drinks  the  cheering  grog   ■ 

Midst  tfaunder-storms  and  whirlwinds  house ; 
Witii  ioy  he  heaves  the  reeling  log. 

Ana  marks  the  distance  aad  (he  conise ; 


Of—"  Starboard  Watch  I  a-hoy  I" 
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CHRISTMAS   PRESENTS. 

Forget  We  Not, — Friendship't  Offering. 

In  fiumiog  our  opinion  of  thWe  pleaaing  little  Tolumei,  we  ha?e  lol- 
loped quite  a  now  plan.  At  a  glance,  wb  peiceived  that  certain  names 
Knd  signaturea  uhered  us  inTariably  into  the  company  of  gloom  and 
meUsehidjr,  and  certain  others,  fewer  by  fax,  into  that  of  cheerfuloeM 
and  miith.  We  immediately  thought  of  the  practice  of  the  pl&yen,  who 
diy  np  the  tear*  of  tragedy  with  a  farce,  that  the  audience  may  go  home 
in  good  humour,  and  be  encouraged  to  come  again.  We  will  profit, 
thought  we,  by  our  amall  acquaintance  with  the  theatre,  and  de^tatch 
the  tutter  part  of  our  entertamment  first.  "  From  giaTe  to  gay,"  ahall 
be  our  motto.  Accordingly,  we  at««Ied  our  mind  as  well  u  we  conld 
against  excew  of  feeling,  aod  plunged  into  the  tristful  rererles  of  many  & 
g«ntle  authoress  and  aighiog  swab.  The  a&ir  was  not  half  ao  taniUe, 
however,  as  we  had  expe^ed,  for  if  we  were  horrified  now  and  then, 
we  shed  few  lean,— a  circumstance  which  the  pathetic  authon  may 
impute,  if  they  will,  to  the  critical  hardneas  of  our  hearts.  We  account 
for  it  in  another  way  :  from  the  fact  that  these  tad  tales  approach  us,  as 
it  were,  with  a  sorrowfiil  countenance,  like  a  beggar ;  as  u  they  woald 
give  as  to  understand  we  have  nothing  but  whining  and  words  of  misery 
to  expect  from  them.  We  know  the  worst  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
make  up  our  minds  accordingly.  Now  this  is  most  unskilful  manage- 
ment. The  writer  who  would  wring  our  bosoms,  and  pierce  us  with  the 
shafts  of  grief,  must  make  his  work  a  copy  of  an  April  hearen,  now 
brightening  with  sunshine,  now  melting  into  showers.  It  is  when  we 
see  brilliant  expectations  vanish,  and  glowing  hopes  quenched,  and  are 
ourselTca  passive  to  the  same  vicissitudes  In  miniatnre  ;  that  is,  hare  OUr 
expectations  excited,  our  hopes  raised,  and  all  hut  to  be  disappointed;  it 
is  then  that  we  are  moved,  that  we  forget  ourselves,  that  wB  smother  our 
hasty  smiles  with  tears.  But  young  and  inexperienced  writers,  oooseioiis 
that  they  have  pre-ordained  their  heroes  and  heroines  to  misfbrtuoe  or 
death,  always  appear  to  overwhelm  them. with  a  presentiment  of  their 
&te,  and  let  them  tee  through  a  rent,  as  it  were,  in  the  curtain  of  des- 
tiny, a  glimpse  of  the  pall  or  hearse-plumes  they  have  provided  tor  them- 
This  atiflea  sympathy  in  the  reader,  as  it  would  hanish  fiwling  in  the  auf- 
ferers,  if  they  were  real  human  beings.  Conddraned  crimivals  grow 
c<impar«tively  tiuiquil  when  they  know  their  doom,  and  cas  nnodber 
their  hours.  Hope  being  banished,  the  heart  rewltUely  musters  up  all  its 
forces  to  meet  the  worst.  In  byttauden,  there  is  but  one  predominant 
feeling, — an  anxious,  curious,  reluctant  desire  to  know  how  the  unhappy 
wretches  will  go  through  their  last  scene.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
reading  a  melancholy  tale.  If  yon  know  iiom  the  outset  it  is  to  end 
miserably,  like  a  man  entering  a  low  arch-way  in  the  light,  you  bow 
down  your  mind  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  feel  no  sudden  shock,  though 
yon  may  be  in  an  uneasy  posture.  But  when  through  hope  and  glad- 
ness yon  pats  suddenly  to  their  rererte,  the  unexpected  stroke  is  too 
much  to  be  borne  tranquilly,  and  you  are  stunned  and  sickened  by  the 
dbange. 
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Lively  tales  and  Bketchea,  when  tliej  are  at  all  pleaung,  generally  |v<- 
seas  more  merit  thao  sad  ooes ;  because,  as  they  wield  much  lighter 
weapoDs,  if  they  make  aby  impressioD,  it  must  be  Ihrougb  sUlfiil  haud- 
liog.  Tlwreare  but  rery  fewthiagE  of  this  descdption  in  the  Christmas 
Presents  before  ui,  far  it  is  unfaihioaable  to  appear  lirdy  or  happy  in 
'   this  age. 

However,  the  '  Forget  Me  Not,'  of  this  year,  contains  maay  pieces  of 
real  merit,  both  in  verae  and  piose.  We  may  eoumerate  "among  tha 
best,  the  conuibutioDs  of  Miai  Mitfoid,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
masculine  vigour  of  thought  very  rarnl;  to  be  met  with  in  female  writm  ; 
though,  it  must  be  coafesaed,  she  affects  a  too  great  ni^erwss  of  expres- 
sion oocasionally.  Perhaps,  however,  the  nioet  pleasing  piece  in  the  wbole 
volume  is  that  entitled  *  The  Wanderer's  Return  ; '  an  exquisitely  simple 
tale,  that  goes  with  natural  and  easy  power  into  the  heart,  '  The  Re- 
gretted Ohost,'  too,  by  Mrs.  Hofland,  is  an  extremely  well-told  tale, 
though  the  title  be  childish.  Other  pieces  thara  are,  of  various  dagreca 
of  merit.;  but,  altogether,  we  can  safely  rcoommend  the  little  rolmne  to 
oar  readers  as  a  present  which  they  may  venture  to  send,  without  fear  at 
any  imputation  on  their  taste,  to  their  youthful  friends  of  either  sex.  It 
c<»tains  several  pretty  poetical  pieces,  and  is  embellished  with  very  neat 
engravings.     One  in  particular,  '  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,*  is  particolarly 

'  Priendsh^'a  OffeTii)|g'  is  also  a  pleanng  collection.  It  contains,  to 
be  sure,  a  good  many  things  in  the  wild  nnnatnral  Ocnnan  taste,  hut  it 
baa  likewise  good  piecca,  and  is  remaifcable  for  its  great  variety.  '  Stage- 
coach PhysiogaomisU,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgewm^,  is  very  excellent  in 
hs  way;  Btt«*TbaLady  ^ Beechgiove,'  by  Miss  Mitfiird;  and  'The 
Conscript,'  by  Jpfona.  We  ntay  even  venture  to  assert  that,  in  tbe  laat- 
Dientioned  piece,  there  is  aotual  genius,  so  very  power&lly  has  its  author 
sketched  the  most  heart-rending  of  all  earthly  things, — the-  oppnssiaa  of 
a  noble  pe^s  by  an  intellectual,  lofty,  and  dashing  despot. 

In  respect  to  poetry, '  Prieadship's  Ofiering'  has,  perhaps,  tbe  advaa- 
tage  of  the  '  Forget  Me  Not'  It  has,  indeed,  loo  ttutck  verse ;  and,  aa 
m%ht  coDsequently  be  expected,  a  great  deal  of  very  sad  stuff.  Still, 
several  pieces,  from  Mr.  Bowtiag,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Landon,  See,,  aad 
one  or  two  from  Lord  Byron,  have  auffident  power  to  make  na  ovMiook 
the  bad.  We  shall  extract  more  than  one  of  uwee  ptecce,  which  will  ba 
found  acknowledged  in  oor  present  Nnmbes', 

The  embelliahiaeniB  of  this  little  work  are  tastafiil  and  pretty.  The 
engravii^  from  Claude,  the  '  View  of  Ispahan,'  from  Sir  Robert  Kec 
Porter,  '  Dido  and  Enaas,'  (with  the  exception  of  Ascanius,  or  Cupid, 
which  is  a  grinning  ugly  ^nre,)  are  good  bookrprints,  and  add  value  to 
the  publication.  'The  Hindoo  Girl,'  fiom  a  sculpture  by  Westmacott, 
is  likewise  pretty.  Altogether,  the  book  is  an  agreeable,  entertaining 
miscellany,  and  certainly  deserves  to  meet  with  encouragement  ttxnm  tba 
class  of  readers  for  wbom  it  is  designed. 
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0R.  CILCHKirrs   ONIVBRSAL   CHARACTER.  ' 

To  the  Editor  oftke  Oriental  HeraU. 
SIR,  Oargf-ilrMt,  AW.  13,  1B». 

Bt  b  refdcocc  tn  page  202  of  your  JourDil  fw  Auguit  last,  it  will 
th«n  be  kod,  that  yov  wera  to  havn  been  than  fnniUhed  with  Uw  ac- 
compmoying  plate,  now  ready  for  itMenion  in  your  Number  for  De- 
c«mber ;  and  conformably  to  the  prudeot  adage,  "  better  late. than  never." 
1  trust  yon  will  now  enable  yourself  and  me  to  perfaim  oni  promiae  to 
tbo   public,    poatpoued   cbi^y    in   conaequenca  of   my   abMOce   from 

To  my  fonDer  letter,  dated  the  tOth  of  June  lut,  I  hardly  have  one 
BMlence  to  add  in  thia,  except  that,  nnca  my  retura,  daily  asperienc* 
at  the  lecture-room  of  the  atudenti'  accelerated  rapidity  in  ortboepigra- 
pbical  proGciency,  from  following  my  uoiveraal  plan,  coaGrnu  iu  emci- 
eocj,  and  aoiroatea  me  in  the  immediate  proaecution  of  lereral  elemen- 
taiy  works,  to  render  the  study  of  Oriental  philology,  in  future,  much 
cheaper,  easier,  and  shorter  than  formerly ;  and  all  by  means  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Polygtowal  Atlas,  which  1  am  pushing,  with  my  whole  might,  for 
that  purpose,  through  the  press. 

Your  readers,  1  pretume,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been  highly  gratified 
widi  the  sight  of  a  rery  Ingenious  essay  and  projected  muTerwl  charac- 
ter, which  waa  inserted  in  your  nineteenth  Number,  became  it  alone  may 

nofsei   ■  


yet  excite  that  collision  of  sentiment  amODg  ioleUjgent  men,  which  will 
eventually  throw  considerable  light  oo  a  subject  hitherto  enveloped  in 
visible  darkoeaa,  for  reaaoni  that  every  one  may  see  if  be  jiJeases,  witliout 
any  recital  by  me  in  this  |^ace. 

To  Mich  solitary  devices  my  grand  objection  is,  their  almost  total  want 
of  adec|Date  impetus,  or  comprehensive  fnlcrum  for  obtaining  the  end  in 
view,  which  I  wish  to  accomj^h  by  the  slight  modification  of  an  exenive 
gener&l  character,  and  a  rational  view  of  the  English,  as  a  wide^pread- 
isg,  nnlimiied,  sterling  tongue,  actually  pervading  the  whole  world  in  our 
own  days,  on  tbe  wings  of  commerce,  science,  and  liberty  combined,  with 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Latin 
even,  is  no  more  to  be  compared,  in  [mctical  efficiency,  than  I  to  Her* 
culea  forstrength  and  courage. 

From  an  American  oratkio,  recently  delivered  in  Beaton,  and  abound- 
li^  in  sentiments  which  would  do  honour  to  any  nation,  allow  me  to  ex- 
tnctfOn  thia  occasion,  tbe  following  aanlple  of  repuUican  magnanimity, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  copy  in  more  ways  than  one  : — 

In  apite  ufail  that  has  passed,  we  owe  England  much ;  and  even  on  this 
occssioQ,  standing  in  the  midst  oT  my  ^eoeroiis- minded  oiintiyiiieo,  I  may 
frarleisly,  willingly  acknowledge  the  debt.  We  do  one  England  niiieh, — 
nothing  for  her  martyrdoms,  noihing  tor  her  proscription s,  nothing  for  thb 
innocent  blood  with  which  khe  has  stuned  the  white  robes  of  religion  and 
Itdern^— these  claims  our  fkdiers  canre)le<t,  and  her  monarrb  rcndtied  them 
and  nietrs  a  full  aequiitance  for  ever;V-4>ut  for  the  living  treasures  of  b^ 
mtud,  garnered  up  and  spnad  abroua  lor  eenturies  by  her  great  and  giften 
aons.  Who  that  has  dia«k  ct  the  sparkling  streams  of  her  poeiry,  who  that 
has  drawn  from  the  ileep  fuuntaiiu  uf  her  wisdom,  wAu  thai  ipeakt,  and  riadt, 
amttUiikt  UMtr  Uagua^e,  will  be  blow  to  own  bis  ubligations!    One  of  our 
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present  palriols,  wbcii  he  sat  down  to  bless  his  heir  witli  the  last  token  of  k 
Other's  remembrance, bequeathed  the  recorded  lessonsofEnglxid'a  best  mnd 
wisest  men ;.  sealing  the  legacy  of  love  -with  a  prayer,  whicS  ve  hiive  seen 
fully  accomplikhed,  ' '  that  tlie  spirit  of  liberty  might  rest  upon  his  son,  «ho 
still  wears  the  honoured  muillaand  aw>e  of  Joxah  QtrtMoi,'' 

While  the  United  States  may  be  safely  trusted  with  the  bouDdlew  dif- 
fusion of  English  in  the  West,  a  variety  of  coDcoroitants  will  induce  Great 
Britain,  sooner  or  later,  to  similar  exertions  in  the  East ;  and  the  advance- 
ment of  human  intellect,  even  in  Europe,  through  (he  latent  agency  of  the 
English  nation  alone,  bids  fair  to  dispute  the  palm  of  victory,  in  ibis 
grand  contest  with  France,  in  favour  of  old  England's  mother  tongiiie; 
'  and  if  freedom  should  once  more  rear  her  fascinating  head  On  the  conti- 
nent, the  language  of  a  free  people  will  oalurally  be  prefeifed  to  every 
other  linrjuaJraiKa,  and  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  adopted  as  more  con- 
-genial,  in  every  respect,  than  any  colloquial  competitor  whatever,  being, 
in  fact,  the  fittest  and  onlj  cap  that  liberty  can  ever  beneficially  wemr 
upon  her  own  transcendant  crown. 

Saanc  BoRTitwicK  Gilchrist. 


CAtlSRS    OP  THE    FAILURE   AT  THE    SIKGE   OF   BHURTPOOB. 

To  tke  Editor  qf  tke  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir,— The  illiberal  remarks,  by  the  Editor  of  theBomba.j  Gazette,  on 
the  engineer  officers  nmployed  at  Bhurtpoor,  in  1 804-5,  are  almost  too  con- 
If  mptible  to  caH  for  any  notice  or  obEcrvation  ;  and  unless  you  had  men-  ' 
tioned  his  article  generally  interms  of  approbation,  I  sbould  not  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  offer  any  comment  on  n  statement  so  totalljr  TMd 
tioth  ofcaodonr  andof  truth.' 

The  Bombay  Editor  is  both  unjust  and  inaccnrate,  in  attributii^  the 
unforlmiate  failures  at  Bhurtpoor  to  the  ignorance  or  to  the  ioexpt-rience 
of  the  engineer  officers  employed.  It  is  true  their  voire  was  little  heard 
in  council ;  and  it  will  be  tcnawn  to  those  who  have  serred  with  armies, 
that  the  voice  of  the  captain  or  subaltern  has  not  always  its  due  weight, 
when  opposed  in  the  scale  to  the  opinions  of  the  higher  ranks,  usually 
appertaining  16  the  official  Eituatious  of  general  staff. 

If  an  o^er,  selected  to  fulfil  the  important  duties  of  chief  engineer 
with  an  army  !□  the  field,  does  not  posseas  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
mander under  nhom  he  serves, — if  he  has  not  sufficient  influence  to  en- 
force bis  opinions,  in  opposition  to  all  other  advice  or  suggestions, — if  he 
does  not,  at  the  same  time,  eiyoy  the  entire  control,  and  the  ewrcise  of 
direct  authority  over  every  branch  of  his  department, — I  ass^,  without 
(e»i  of  contradiction,  that  whatever  may  be  his  abilities,  be  cannot,  lo 
jnsllce,'be  considered  responsible  fortbe  success  of  any  neMaressMpposed 
to  depend  on  his  talent  and  exertion.  Unlea  the  Bombaf  Editor  ii 
prepared  to  show  that  such  advantages  as  I  have  described  were  at  dM 
cornniniid  of  the  engineer  drpartnietit  at  Bhurtpoor,  (and'l  am  too  trad 
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utufied  it  ia  not  in  hu  powtf,)  bis  remmrlu  are  ungeneroui  and  libel- 
Having  noticed  the  iUibenl  obMrvadona  of  the  Editor  of  the  Bombay 
Gazette,  it  would  be  unneceflsary  to  pursue  thii  subject,  if  it  waa  not  sup- 
posed tbat  the  general  reader  of  your  vslnable  publication  might  feel  some 
curiosity  to  know  what  were  the  causes  of  our  ntilure  at  Bhnrf  poor,  and  on 
what  changes  or  improvements  in  our  mUitary  system  we  are  to  depend 
for  a  succwflfnl  terminMion  to  any  futui^e  attempt  tbat  may  be  made  to 
gain  possession,  by  siege,  of  tbat  innportant  fortress. 

The  first  freat  cause  of  our  failure  may  eeitaJoly  be  traced  to  the  too 
hasty  resolution  of  sttaclung  so  extensive  a.  fortrcas,  defended  by  a  brave 
and  powerftil  pei^le,  before  a  siege-ettablishmeut  adequate  to  such  an 
undertaking  had  been  coHected  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the 
most  determined  bravery  on  the  part  of  troops  will  succeed,  if  the 
artillery  and  engineer  departments  are  inefficient. 

When  the  attack  on  Bhortpoorwascommeneed,  the  artillery  was  defici- 
ent in  batteiing-guna  and  mortars,  in  officers,  and  in  men ;  the  engineer 
,  department  was  wanting  in  every  thing  which  could  lead  to  a  snct^ssfnl 
exertion  of  talent,  and  devotedness  to  the  service  on  which  they  were  et- 
g*g»d. 

The  above  short  statement  is  fully  sofficieot  to  account  for  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  made  on  Bhurtpoor;  and  that  it  is  generally  correct,  I 
leave  to  be  decided  by  those  who-can  judge  of  its  accuracy.  If  pubUc 
ioveetigatiMi  into  the  cause  of  failure  had  b^en  deemed  expedient,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  ordered  at  the  time ;  and  many  particulan 
would  in  that  case  have  been  elicited,  accounting  for  our  reiterated  at- 
tacks and-contioued  defeats.  Such  a  proceeding  was  not,  however,  con- 
sidered necessary  ;  and  the  only  object  of  inquiry,  at  present,  is  with  re- 
spect to  those  improvements  which  have  since  taken  place  in  the  several 
arms  of  the  service,  that  afEbrd  such  reason  to  expect  a  succewfiil  result  to 
any  future  operations. 

With  reference  to  the  first  great  cause  of  failure,  we  can  only  look  for 
a  remedy  there  in  the  judicious  [Kvceedings  of  the  hi^er  antborities  in 
India,  by  the  aeleetiun  of  a  jntiper  moment  for  the  attack,  as  oomwcted 
with  our  external  policy  and  internal  convenience. 

With  reieitence  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  artillery  and  engiBear  dapart- 
menti,  I  would  observe,  that  tlie  artillery  has  been  placed,  in  eviry  point 
of  view,  on  a  most  respectable  footing  :  the  magazines  are  well  stored, 
and  a  train  of  tOO  pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  with  every  other  equipment 
necessary  for  the  siege  of  so  important  a  fortress,  could  be  collected  at  a 
very  short  notice.  The  engineer  department,  though  in  some  respects 
rendwed  more  efficient,  is  still,  I  regret  to  say,  lamentably  defective; 
and  in  the  late  military  amutgements,  its  improvement  has  been  entirely 
overlooked.  If  failuiv,  then,  at  a  siege,  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  an  ineffiinent  engineer  establishment,  let  those  alone  be  bere- 
aner  held  responiiUe,  who  neglect  to  place  so  important  an  arm  of  tbn 
public  fitroe  on  that  footing  which  would  insure  a  successful  result  Ut 
the  exertion  of  tdient  and  enterprise. 

Mites. 
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rrUOT  OF  THE  CHIK£SB  tANGUACH. ' 

Av  EaMj  bu  \titdj  come  into  our  haoda,  which  haa  the  UBgulw. 
Merit  of  preaentiDg  thii  iminfiting  •ubject  in  ko  kttimctive  £ina.  Ths 
«bjecl  of  ita  Aoiboi,  hinuelf  a  diligent  labowrer  in  the  Geld  of  OrienUl 
literature,  it  to  induce  othen  to  join  him  ia  oultirating  that  iwrtioa  of  it 
which  hsB  becD  hitherto  lo  much  Delected,  At  Grit  eight  it  doe*  Mem 
very  renubible  that  lo  little  attention  hae  bees  paid  to  a  laogu 
epread  over  an  extent  of  qtace  including,  perhape,  one-third  of  the  int 
tntanls  of  the  globe.  It  appean  loniewhat  diflcniditaUe  to  the  literati  of 
Enrope,  that  the  records  and  mooumenta  of  the  thoughts  and  deed*  of  m> 
large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  for  manj  thoiuande  of  yean,  are  auf- 
fered  to  remain  alrooat  quite  unexplored  and  inaccewble ;  while  our  afa- 
vcma  &(«  engaged  in  an  eager  scramble  to  filch  fioio  each  other  the  ment 
of  diacorering  the  meaning  of  tome  ecanty  fragment*  of  Egjptian  hiaro-. 
glTpbio*.  llie  re'.ion  of  thia  muat  be  aou^tchiefijin  the  peculiar  n)an-< 
ner,  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations,  in  which  the  Chineee  record 
their  tboughta.  But  thia,  inatead  of  condemning  their  Hteratura  to  eotire 
■effect,  ought  to  render  it  ao  much  the  more  an  ottject  of  carioua  reaea/eh. 
aad  tpeculation  with  i^oaophlc  minds. 

lliBlaarnad  and  ingenioua  Bishop  Wilkina,  in.  hia  elahorate  '  Eaeajr 
lowarda.  a  real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  Language,'  adducee  the 
examide  of  the  Chinese,  among  other  ptoofii,of  the  practicabtlit<r  of  hie 
dengn.  It  ia  commonljr  reported,  he  says,  of  "  the  men  of  China, 
that  they  do  now,  and  have  for  many  ages,  uaed  such  a  general  cha- 
taeter.  hy  which  the  inhabitant*  of  that  large  kingdom,  many  of  Utem  of 
diffetyot  tongues,  do  communicate  with  one  another,  every  one  under- 
standing this  common  character,  and  reading  it  in  his  own  language." 
In  lifie  manner,  it  was  the  objectof  the  learned  Bishop  to  introduce  "  a 
Nftl  uninnal  character  that  should  not  signifj  toordi  hot  thuigt  and: 
ttotimu,  and,  co&se({UMitI;,  might  be  legiUe  by  any  nation  in  their  own 
tongue."  To  the  same  pwpoae,  a  wish  is  said  to  have  been  expreeted  by 
OaleQ  that  some  way  might  be  fbuod  out  to  represent  tkingt  hy  such  pe- 
eutiai  sigaa  and  names  as  should  represent  ibeir  oaturci;  "  ut  acmhisti* 
eripeiMur  deoeitandi  et  calumoiandi  occaaio."  It  appeared  to  Biahop. 
Wilkina  that  tha  supplying  of  this  great  desideratum  in  Western  leara-- 
ii^  would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  "  curse  of  the  cmfusioa"  of  Bahd. 
ItwouhL  he  thought,"  very  much  conduce  to  the  spreading  of  tbeknov-w 
ledge  M  religion ;  next  to  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  particularly  that  of- 
toogues  fwurad  oat  upon  the  apoetles  on  the  first  planting  erf  ChriadaAitj.". 
He  coDsidered  this  conAuion  of  tongues  the  pand  source  of  the  rnnfiiMon 
of  ideas  aoMUig  mankind ;  tiie  words  now  in  use  being  in  his  (^aioa  tboi 
BBska  of  error  or  disguiaee  rather  than  pictures  of  truth,  and  therriinni 
»ot  calculated  to  diffuse  any  correct  knowledge  of  her  featurea. 

The  variety  of  letters  or  characters,  again,  be  styles  "  an  appendix  to 
thecarsaof.Babel."     He  doea  not  explain,  however,  that  we  are  aware 

>  AnEtMy  un  the  Nature  Bud  Structure  of  theChioeM  Lanfuan,  with  Sunci- 
tioM  ™  ita  more  eitautive  SUuiy.  By  TU.imai  Myer»,  uf  Triully  Collere,  Cam- 
bridsc.    Londun,  )82S. 
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of,  vbj  ti»i»  mp^eoMnt  of  the  penal  itatote  baa  not  been  extended  to  the 
CbiaeM ;  but  he  prohabl;  imagiiwd  that  the;  enjoy  an  exenptioaxi  the 
children  of  the  blesaed  Shem.  Tbat  they  are  a  tery  favoiued  race,  can- 
not be  donbted,  if  dieir  languagv  poMeuea  aoj  eonuderable  degree  of  the 
cxo^endei  whioh  the  fiiahi^  conceires  to  belong  to  the  syatem  of  viiting 
analogou*  to  it,  which  be  ha<  propoaed.  it  wonld,  he  lays,  "  contribate 
niDch  to  the  clearing  ofaome  of  our  modern  d)(fereDce«inTeligioD,by  ud- 
maalring  many  wild  eirors  that  abalter  themHlres  under  the  diegnise  of 
afiected  pfarajea;  which,  being  philosophically  unfolded,  and  rendered 
according  to  the  genuine  and  natural  import  of  words,  will  appear  to  be 
ittoonnatencies  and  cvntndictioni.  And  Bereral  of  those  prvtended  mys- 
teriooa  profboiid  ootioDa,  expr^aed  in  great  swelling  word*,  whereby 
■ome  men  set  np  for  repatation,  being  this  Iray  examined,  wilt  appear  to 
be  either  nonseoM  or  very  flat  and  jejune.  And  thongh  it  should  be  of  no 
other  use  than  this,  yet  were  it  in  these  days  well  worth  a  man's  paina 
and  study,  considering  the  Common  mischief  that  is  done,  and  the  man^ 
impoatorea  and  cheats  thai  are  put  upon  men  nndet  the  disguise  of 
affectad  inugnificajit  phrases." 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  happy  reform,  it  iras  necessary  to  make 
first  ajuat  enumeration  of  all  things,  (substances,  qualidea,  acUona,  and> 
notions,)  according  to  their  "  true  nature  and  re^tions."  This  being 
done,  and  the  whole  properly  arranged  according  to  their  aeteral  classes, 
genera,  species,  Ac.,  the  compnsitioo  of  the  untveiaal  language  and  eha- 
T«et«r  would  be  a  matter  of  little  difficulty.  For,  a  certain  sign  or  sym- 
htA  being  chosen  for  each  class  of  objects,  anotber  for  each  genus,  a  third 
to  distinguiab  the  speciea,  and  so  on ;  these,  combined  on  ngular  princi* 

flea,  ifoiLd  represent  with  acieotifie  accuracy  every  individtui  axistence; 
n  this  manner,  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  ugni,  judidotislf 
eboaen  and  arranged,  all  manner  of  ideas,  with  their  various  diatioctiona 
nod  modifications,  might,  ha  thought,  he  accurately  disoriminated  and 
conveyed  to  the  eye  by  written  symbols,  or  to  the  ear  by  aouoda  nmilarly 
contrived.  We  shall  now  state  briefly  the  advaaiages  expected  from 
anch  asystem,  and  the  objections  ta  which  it  is  liable;  and  then  inquiry 
bow  far  either  of  theae  appears  to  have  been  actually  experienced  by 


The  real  ehancter  provides,  in  the  fint  place,  a  general  medium  of 
communication,  independently  of  the  endless  varicttea  of  spoken  lan- 
guages. Secondly,  it  it  to  be  freed  from  the  fallacies  interwoven  with' 
the  langu^e  now  in  use.  Thirdly,  it  Is  to  be  less  liable  to  change,  and 
consequently  render  the  records  (^  knowledge  less  perishable.  On  the' 
other  liand,  it  ia  to  be  obavved,  aa  to  the  first  point,  that  this  adoption  of 
a  resJ  character  as  a  universal  medium  of  thought  could  not  possibly  su-. 
peraede  the  use  of  speech,  one  of  man's  grand  attributes.  While  tha 
aequiaition  of  both',  therefore,  would  eutail  double  labour,  the  entire  sepa- 
ration of  the  one  from  the  other  would  allow  spoken  langtiage  to  run 
into  atilt  more  nnmerons  and  perplexing  varieties,  when  no  longer' 
rectiGed,  as  now,  by  the  nritteu  Blandard  to  which  it  is  at  present  refer- 
able. Secondly,  the  vulgar  errors  accidentally  associated  with  portions 
of  the  languages  now.  in  use,  would  be  succeeded  by  the  erroia  of  the 
learned  inventora  of  the  uew  nyatem,  inseparably  interwoven  with  its 
whole  frame,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  eradicated  without  tewing  it 
to  piecas.     Every  important  discovery  in  xieoce,  showing  the  idMioa  of 
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id'eaa  ind  tliiogi  to  be  totally  difier^nt  from  wbat  Uwv'were  bcdote  aop- 
posed,  mint  cause  r  rerolntion  in  the  language ;  or,  if  this  be  too  firoily 
eKablided  to  gire  wa^,  it  will  cbieck  the  expanaioD  of  the  haatan  miiid. 


Thii,  in  &ct,  aftpeara  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  Chinese  chancter ;  and  ita- 
pennaaency,  therefore,  instead  of  being  an  argHment  in  its  favonr,  ia  iia 
greatest  evil.  Already  oaebalf  of  the  rational  persons  ia  England  would 
not  sabeeribe  to  ^1  the  docbines  embodied  in  the  syatem  of  Biabop  Wil- 
kios :  what  a  bed  of  Procrustes  for  hliman  ideas,  were  they  to  be  subject- 
ed to  it,  like  tliose  of  the  Chineae  to  theit  Syatein,  for  some  thousand 
years  1 

We  shall  now  gite  a  ooocise  acconot  of  the  view  of  thk  eyatem  eaa- 
tained'in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  number  of  ancient  symbols,  or 
primitire  cbaraeten,  aie  said  by  Chinese  authors  to  have  amounted  to 
47d ;  and  Dr.  Morrison  has  enumerated  373.  They  were  not  complete 
pictures  of  the  objects  repreeented,  (like  the  writings  of  the  Mexicans,  tx 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,)  but  only  slight  outlieea,  such  as  a  lively 
foncy  might  recogniae.  From  these  elemenlaty  cbaraeten  214  were 
selected  as  beads  of  classes,  under  which  the  others  are  afterwards  ar- 
raiiged.  lltese  are  called  "  radicals,"  or  "keys,"  or  "  snperinteskding 
dtaraclers;"  and  each  of  them  has  a  distinct  meaning  and  nse,  and 
also  a  pronunciation  of  its  own.  Certain  expressions  of  ideas,  once  fixed 
upoD,  formed  a  basis  whereon  to  raise  a  superstructure.  Some  of  them 
were  toon  applied  fignratively ;  in  other  cases,  certain  additions  were 
placed  abore,  below,  or  within  the  original  character,  to  represent  aonie 
new  qoality  superadded,  or  kindred  idea.  At  length  twosigoiGrant  ngiM 
were  combined,  with  the  view  uf  representing,  by  their  union,  a  third  ; 
m  "  the  sun  and  moon"  united,  to  signify  "  bright."  llins,  firoia  214 
elements  spniDg  1600  primitives,  which,  producing  each  from  three  to 
seventy-four  derivatives,  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  written 
hnguage.  The  manner  of  its  composition  may  be  coDceived  from  the 
fidlowing  passage  of  Mr.  Barrow : 

Under  the  element  or  key  which  signifies  heart,  ne  sliall  find  all  the  d»- 
raclers  arranged  e.\preS9ive  of  the  seotimenls,  T«uions,  and  affeciiimHorihe 
mind  :  as,  grief,  joy,  Inve,  hatred,  anger,  &c.  The  element  uairr  enters  into 
all  the  L-ORipounds  which  relate  to  the  sea,  rivers,  lakes,  ewanips,  depth, 
imosMi^ncy,  &c.  The  key  or  element  plMHt  rakes  in  the  whole  vegct^le 
kingaoHl.  Yen,  a  word,  enters  into  ihc  cum^ition  of  those  charactrrs  n^ilji 
relate  to  reading,  speaking,  studying,  debaung,  consulting,  tru^iling,  &c.  Alt 
the  liandicralt  trades,  laliotioiiseuiploynieiits,  and  a  threat  niimlier  of  verbs  of 
action,  have  the  flenirnt  hand  for  iheir  governing  character.  Of  the  214  ra- 
dicals ihu3  employed,  not  more  than  150  can  be  consiiiered  &*  effective ;  ihe 
rest  being  very'rarely  emploved  in  the  combination  of  characters.  Of  llw 
4O,O00  chBTacters,  or  thereabouts,  conrsined  in  the  standard  dictionai?  of  the 


tangitace,  siity  of  the  elements  govern  no  less  than  35,000.    The  most  p 
Ufic  is  Die  clement  grau,  ur  ptanli,  whieh  presides  over  IKS  characters ;  tne 
which  has  1333 ;  then  the  Au«/,  which  has  1012,    After  tltese 


follow,  in  auccessioi),  the  Bumth,  ktart,  and  iniect,  each  having  about  900 ; 
then  arori/,  ikbm,  and  »m(n/,  each  exceeding  700;  next  arrei/,  or  hamloo,  • 
iriiman,  tilk,  a  tiinl,J!eih,  muuntaia,  &c,  each  governing  from  500  to  OOO. 

Tbe  characters  are  divided  into  six  clasaes  by  philologiste,  vtz. ; 

at,Tbose  lesembliog  the  object.     2d,  Those  pointing  out  iome  <)uaUty 

acoident.     3d,  Those  ariaiog  from  combination  of  idesM.     4tb,  Cha- 

ten^nly  tn  give  the  idea,  and  partly  the  Mumt.     f>lh,  Reprntoting 
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oppoftitM  bjr  isTMWoa.  6Ui,  Bonomtd,  metaphoricBl,  or  allniire.  Aa  a 
Bpecimej)  of  the  3d  and  6th  claaws :  a  hand  and  a  staff  united,  denote  a 
man  ruling  in  hia  bmily,  or  "  a  fathei ;  "  words  and  to  exc&wi^e  mean 
to  "  coaTene,"  or  "  wpeak ;  "  the  middle  and  heart, "  fidelity ; "  the  tHouth 
and  gold,  "Tolubility  t^  speech"  (cfaijsoatomoB) ;  high  and  horse, 
"  proud  "  (i.  e.  to  be  oa  one'i  high  bcvie).  "  To  flatter  "  is  composed  <rf 
wtrds  and  to  Uck;  "  levitj,"  of  "girl"  and  "thought."  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  mcti4>boric«l  use, "  Ibe  wife  of  a  mngistiate "  is  said  to 
denote  "  an  aocooipli^ied  lady." 

There  appears  to  be  no  analog  whaterer  betireen  the  written  and 
qxtken  taagOM^  in  tbw  mode  of  composition,  lluu,  when  (jih)  the 
"sun"  and  (yiie)lhe  "moon"  are  united  to  denote  "clear,"  "  ilhis- 
trious,"  Sec.,  the  Chinese  do  not  pronounce  this  character  jiA-ytie,  m 
Uj  thing  resembling  it,  but  ning.  In  writing,  there  are  five  different 
kinds  of  hands  sow  in  um  :  first,  what  is  called  the  right  character,  or 
"  plain  "  hand  ;  next,,  tlie  valhitty  character,  or  "  free  "  hand  ;  then  the 
running  hand  ;  fiwrthly,  Ae  stiff"  antiquated  "  form  ;  lastly,  the  "  seal " 
character.  The  number  of  words  ia  Cbe  standard  dictionary  of  the 
language  is  40,000 ;  but  in  the  early  writings  they  en^toyed  a  com- 
paratirely  aroaJl  number,  the  works  of  Confucius  containing  scarcely 
3000  dimreot  characterB.  Even  now,  it  ia  said,  that  whoever  has  ac- 
quired 2000  words  ia  never  at  a  loss ;  and  with  1900,  U  in  possession  of 
idl  the  materials  of  the  lai^uage.  We  shall  now  notice  the  Chinese 
mode  of  speaking,  which  is  equally  extraordinary  with  their  mode  of 
writing: 

The  tolUfuiel  languaM  (remarks  Mr.  Barrow)  u  not  less  singular  than  the 
symbolical  characters;  Ming,  like  the  latter,  exclusively  their  own,  having 
borrowed  ncrthing  from,  nor  lent  any  ,thing  to,  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
.3S0  moopeyUablei,  eaiit  geneialiy  b^nmog  with  a  consonant  andending 
with  a  vowel  or  liquid,  or  toe  double  consonant  ng,  which  eon^Iete  ihe  cats- 
,  logue  orwoids  in  their  language,  are  by  means  of  four  modificationsof  sounds, 
or  intonation  to  eacli  syllahle,  extended  to  about  ISOO;  beyond  which  not 
one  of  them  is  capable  of  the  least  d^ree  of  inflesion,  or  change  of  termina- 
tioD ;  and  the  same  unchangeable  monosyllable  acts  the  part  oTa  noun  sub- 
stantive and  adjociive,  a  verb  and  a  narticiple,  accortliag  to  its  collooation  in 
a  sentence,  or  the  monosylUblea  wiib  which  it  is  connected." 

The  written  character  appears  manifestly  to  have  a  pernicious  inAuence 
on  the  spoken  langaag^  It  is  computed  that,  in  the  latter,  die  same 
word  has  at  an  average  lOO  different  meanings;  and  even  allowing 
three  accents  to  each,  there  are  still,  on  an  average,  thirty-three  aounds 
with  preciaely  the  same  accent,  but  whose  significationa  will  be  totally 
distinct.  "  Hence,  in  reading  a  Chinese  composition  to  a  Native 
audience,  it  cannot  always  be  understood,  except  the  reader  wave  his 
hand,  or  fan  the  characters  themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  key  from 
which  they  are  derived.  In  colloquial  intercourse,  however,  they  remedy 
this  deficiency  by  the  addition  of  synonyines..  which,  becoming  parts  of 
of  the  original  language,  render  it,  in  some  degree,  polysyllabic. '  Is  not 
this  a  woof  that  the  apdcen  idiom  improvea  in  proportion  as  it  ia  emanci- 
'pated  from  the  tiammels  of  tlie  character?  But  it  is  to  be  considered 
also,  that  a  reader  in  China,  even  to  a  Native  audience,  is,  in  fact,  a 
translator  (rom  a  written  to  a  spoken  language  totally  diffierent,  and  he 
nay  therefore  "  fan  the  character,"  or  make  the  sign  of  it  with  bis  hand 
in  iht  air,  when  the  pn^>er  expiesoioi)  for  it  does  not  readily  oceuf  to  him. 
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The  Cbinne  have  nothing  corra^xntding  to  bur  Meat  of  gnmimr ; 
the  inflectioii  of  voidi,  which  comdtUTM  the  groundnord  of  it  in  other 
languttgM,  btnog  her*  totnlly  unknowo.  Their  lyntax  coodaU  whollj  in 
petilum,  of  which  the  rules  are  aimply  the  following:'  that  the  mhiecr, 
verb,  and  object,  mint  immediately  foltow  each  Dtber;  and  a  depeudent 
term,  or  clauH,  precedes  that  on  which  it  depends.  Notwithstanding 
this  sppfOentaimplidtyof  structure,  the-difficulty  of  the  litngnage  to  the 
European  stndent  may  be  coDoeiT«d,'from  the  totally  different  mode  of 
associating  ideas  in  a  species  of  composition  so  rery  peculiar. 

The  auihor  thinks  the  auguisitioa  of  the  ChineM  more  difficult  than 
that  of  either  the  Latin  or  the  Persian,  but  less  so  than  that  of  Greek  or 
AraUc.  Its  analogy  with  these  and  other  languages  b  briefly  described 
in  the  foQowing  passage : 

Ar  ll  respects  the  character  of  its  synibols,  attempting  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing niibcr  than  the  Bound,  it  rMembles  the  hieroglyphics  ol'  Egypt,  or  tlie 
picture-writing  of  Mexico ;  in  the  inwnlile  terminattun  of  the  nuiira  and 
verba,  it  has  some  affinity  to  the  Easlish ;  in  its  pronuaeiaiion  and  moow 
^llahic  character  it  it  not  unlike  the  Fraoch  ;  in  its  regular  derivaiioti  ftom 
well-known  raiUcaU,  each  of  which  bai  its  own  meaning,  pronunciation,  and 
iisc,  it  »eenu  to  resemble  tha  tiel)rcw  ur  the  Arabic;  in  the  variety  aod 
richnen  of  its  Cumpounda  it  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek;  while  in  its 
being  perfectly  complete  without  the  use  of  hq  alphabet,  and  iti  its  character 
presenting  notliing  to  the  eve  by  which  the  sound  can  be  determined,  it 
■»e«ns  to  stand  aloortVom  all  further  cOmpariBon.  Dr.  Leyden,  howc\'cr, 
describes  five  languages,  in  some  rcfpeets,  like  the  CltineFe,  *■  which  fifl 
nearly  all  the  coiinirif  s  fron  China  lo  tne  borders  of  Bengal.  These'  powM 
three  characteriB lies,  tlia^eofbeiiig-oriiinally  oMnasyllanici  nearly  all  into- 
nated, and  without  inResiion." 

The  acconnt  given  by  Dr.  Morrison  of  the  literature  of  th«  CUoeac,  in 
which  he  is  himself  so  de^ly  veised,  cannot  but  exdte  wonder,  both  at 
its  neglect  hitherto,  and  that,  while  so  rich-  a  mine  exists,  bo  little  has 
yet  b«en  extracted  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  world  : 
'  The  Chinese  (he  aiys)  possess  anticnt  and  iiuHlem.  literature  in  abundanre, 
and  an  unlicensed  press,  and  cheap  books  stilted  to  their  i^iste.  With  poeiiy,- 
and  music,  and  elesuii  compo^iiions i  and  native  ancient  classics;  and 
copious  hi'toriei  of  their  own  part  of  the  world  ;  and  antiquitie* ;  aod  topo> 
graphical  illnstralioiia ;  and  dramatic  compo^iliuns :  and  delineations  of  men 
and  manners  in  works  of  licl'ton ;  and  talcs  of  baitles  and  murders,  and  the 
tortuoiM  stratagems  of  protracled  and  bloody  civU  wars.  Wiih  all  these, 
and  mytbolozical.  legends  for  the  superstitious,  tlte  Chinese  and  kindrrd 
natioas  are,  by  the  press,  most  aliunddndy  supptied.  Nor  is  ihtir  literature' 
destitute  of  theories  of  nature,  and  JeecTiptiuns  uf  her  various  productims; 
and  the  processes  of  the  pharmacopolis^  and  the  history  aial  f  raetice  tX 
medicinc- 

We  are  happy  to  add,  as  a  farther  inducement  to  tbe  study,  that 
fiicilitiee  ore  now  presented  for  it  in  this  capitii),  luch  as  aerer  befiirv 
■xistcd.  Dr.  Morrison  has  cBtahliehed  a  public  Chineae  Libnry  in  thn 
city  of  London,  containing  about  1000  works  of  various  anthon,  coa- 
siatingofmore  than  10,000  rolumei.  At  this  library  the  learned  Doctor, 
or  some  of  hia  senior  students,  attend  ev«ry  ddy,  ready  to  g^ra  emy 
assistance  to  those  desirous  of  acquiring  the  language'.  Nntwkhatandiag 
theto  facilities,  we  apprehend  that,  while  the  Eat  iadift  Company's 
charter  oontioues,  the  British  public  will  make  little  mor«  ptogrMs  ia 
Chinese  literature  than  it  ba«  hithtrto  nude.     Few  will  bare  the  hwt 
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to  Modj  dio  lu^Kg«  of  a  coontrr  ■■>  which  thcjr  dan  not  let  ft'  foot ; 
coueqaeotlj,  a  CUimm  library  would  have  more  chanoe  of  beiog  read  in 
Paris,  or  in  New  YoA,lbaii  in  London.  All  that  John  Bull  need  know 
of  China  iithi*,  that  it  is  a  conntry  producing  tta  in  great  abundance, 
knd  at  &  oheap  rale ;  but  he  ia  made  to  pay  double  or  triple  iU  Tsluet 
and  much  more  than  anj  othei  natiooi  for  one  of  the  first  ueceuariea  of 
Jife.  While  he  hai  not  the  eeoM  to  make  nae  of  this  knowledge,  it  ii  not 
to  be  oippoied  that  he  will  pioGt  by  the  maxinu  of  Coofudua. 


OPINION  ON  TUB  BOENINO  OF  HINDOO  WIDOWS,  ENTBBTAII4BD 
FORTT  TKARS  AGO, 

To  thf  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

UR,  Cl«r;»s-itrat,  rtli  Not.  IS2&. 

'Hatiko  obaerved  a  promifunt  article  in  tome  of  the  periodical! 
•f  late,  on  the  awful  aubject  of  Suttees  in  British  India,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  diacuwed  during  the  peoding  Session  of  Pariiaraeot,  I  deem  it 
mf  doty  to  call  the  atteolioo  of  your  readers,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the 
annexed  qnotation  Irom  the  pre&oe  to  my  '  English  and  Hidoostanc« 
Philology,'  DOW  entirely  out  of  print,  haTiog  been  published  forty  years 
ago  in  Calcutta.  In  the  belief  that  the  accompanying  extnict  might  then 
kavftdooeaomegood,  I  did  not  fail  to  point  it  out  to  tha  notice  of  the  ruling 
powoa  at  that  distauce  of  time  and  place :  but,  alas  !  what  caujd  tha 
BolittJT  lexicographer,  in  a  plebeian  tongue,  know  of  those  mystic  springa 
and  wheels  which  regulate  the  destinies  of  mighty  empires  or  dates  T  His 
Ittcnbrations  were  of  course  despised  as  the  officious  a^ratiouB  after 
official  iuSuence  far  above  his  reach ;  and  fron  that  period  to  the  present 
tbcy  continue  neglected,  and  on  such  interesting  themes  as  the  crematiMi 
of  widows,  are  almoat  wholly  unknown  among  his  fallow-citisena.  Were 
all  the  English  governors,  satraps,  great  men,  and  their  civil  or  military 
•ateliitea,  to  r^eot  ev«y  fesure  invitation  from  opulent  Hindooa,  among 
*  whom  any  widows,  after  a  limited  time,  sltould  h«  immolated  on  the  fu- 
neral |nl^  of  their  deceased  lords,  this  act  of  self-denial  alone  would 
i|ieedily  reader  such  an  alramiDftble  rite  anfasbionaUe  at  the  metropnlis 
M  British  India,  and  tbenee  it  might  giadusJly  fall  into  disuse  in  each  of 
the  subordinate  presidencies  and  their  provincial  dependencies,  without 
causal^  much,  u  any,  great  inconveniency  to  the  (Arties  concerned  on 
Htfaer  aide  of  this  horrific  (jneetioo.  Having  thlis  iar  prsmiaai,  I  shall 
allow  the  extracted  nple,  with  every  imperfection  on  its  head,  to  speak 
fiir  itself;  and  if  my  (pinions  be  denned  erroneous,  let  some  individual, 
who  mat  thiok  so,  e\poie  them  and  me  in  your  admirable  miscellany, 
wUcb,  I  firmly  betiere,  is  opea  to  all  correspoodeota,  and  sbut  against 
WMS,  who  can  an;  way  intetMt  tha  public  by  their  writings. — I  remain, 
Sir,  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JohnBorthwick  Gilchrist, 
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P.  S.  Nearlr  half  ftcentuiyhu  elapsed  riaceBomething  e^nfiif  migiit 
here  been  safely  attempted  to  lessen,  perhape  eradicate,  tbe  moM  lia- 
graot  of  atrocittes  whicb  ooold  be  committed  in  civilized  coiintnea,  and 
under  a  Christian  ^vernmeDt  too,  that  affects  still  to  fear  the  resurrec- 
tipn  of  Smithfieldjiret  and  inquiiitorial  roailvtgs;  were  the  Catboiki 
ojf  the  United  Kingdom  treated  merely  a*  homan  beings  in  the  land  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty.  Without  wishing  to  cast  a  Mvere  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  tbe  sacrilegious  execution  of  a  Brabrain  fifty  years  ago,  by. 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  for  an  offence  that  even  never  was,  in  his  native  place, 
considered  capital,  who  can  avoid  wondering  that  Hindoo  piejudicea 
were  thus  braved,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  as  manfiilly  op]X«ed,for 
the  galvation  of  thousands  of  females  sacrificed,  since  the  sacred  Nunkoo- 
marwas  hanged  by  the  neck  likeadc^  ? — why,  let  impartial  hiit<wians  tell 
a  tale  that  must  raise  a  blush  on  both  cheeks  of  every  honest  Briton,  to 
long,  at  least,  as  helpless  women  are  consigiwd  alive  by  hundreds,  an- 
nu^ly,  in  British  India,  to  tbe  devouring  flames,  leal  the  interference  of 
our  laws  in  favour  of  humanity  should  excite  the  timid  Hindoos  to  rebel- 
lions against  us. 

EXTRACT. 

"  I '  have  loi^  since  viewed  the  reverence  and  veneration  with  whicb  we 
behold  tbe  fabric  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  as  a  species  of  infatuated  idola- 
try, for  which,  lake  it  all  in  all,  1  cannot  easily  account.  How  a  qrsten 
that  inculcates  perfect  adoration  to  piieetcrafi,  also  perjury,  and  tbe  moat 
horrible  species  of  murder,  ean  find  so  many  admirers,  I  am  totally  at  a 
k)M  to  conceive.  That  hnmao  victims  are  still  immolated  to  Kalee, 
within  the  precincts  of  Calcutta,  is  believed  by  more  gentlemen  than  one, 
on  Bu^cions  so  well  founded,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  erase  them  imm 
the  minds  of  those  who  beard  the  circumstances  staled,  joat  afi«  oim 
such  victim  suffered  not  many  months  ago.  I  must,  in  strict  justice,  add, 
that  robbers  were  the  supposed  sacrifioers ;  hut  was  not  the  officiating  priest 
a  Brahmin,  and  a  murderer  too  1  I  state  this  more  as  a  caveat  for  the 
future,  than  any  refiection  on  the  past.  In  tbe  eye  of  reason  and  justice, 
what  eJse  are  the  dreadful  immolations  of  unhappy  females  on  the  pile  of 
their  husbands,  but  the  murderous  arm  of  unfeeling  savage  priests  extend- 
ed, under  the  very  eye  of  Government,  to  plunder  these  deluded  creatures, 
first,  of  their  earthly  happiness  should  they  decline  burning;  next,  of  their 
lives  by  the  most  inhuman  of  all  deaths ;  and  lastly,  of  whatever  peratMal 
property,  jewels,  &c.  they  may  leave  behind  them.  A  superficial  tra- 
veller, who  has  not  the  means  of  going  even  skin-deep  here,  though  he 
perhaps  publishes  the  profbundest  speculations  at  home,  is  struck  with 
admiration  on  seeing  a  sleek,  placid,  naked  6r«bmin  seated  with  his 
rosary,  and  every  exterior  of  sanctimonious  humility,  under  dte  umbnge-  . 
ous  shade  of  an  Indian  fig-tree.  An  interesting  conversation,  real  tx  - 
pretended,  ensues,  which,  to  support  with  tolerable  propriety,  would  re-  . 
quire  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  current  dialects  than  I  can  boast  of. 
Many  a  moral  refiection  and  declamatory  contrast  follow,  comroonly  at 
the  expense  of  Europeans  of  all  descriptions  in  this  counby,  where,  al- 
though a  few  may  richly  deserve  to  be  branded  with  infamy,  surely  no- 
thing can  be  more  cruel  and  unjust  than  to  lake  them  all  in  the  grots, 
and  abuse  them  without  mercy,  as  of  late  has  been  loo  generally  tbe  case. 
Were  these  epbetneiisti,  bowerer,  caadema«d  im  tome  ten  yean  to/tet 
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the  reverie  m  subonliaate  tUtions  or  narrow  circumstances,  of  the  il- 
liberal coinpanitirc  opinious  they  industrioualy  disseminate  egainst  their 
own  countryjDeo,  they  would  learn,  by  sad  expcrienwj  that  ignorance, 
inalicc,  and  hypocrisy,  hare  ofiener  painted  facts  for  certain  purposes, 
than  real  inquiry  or  truth  dictated  them,  for  the  information  atid  ira[jnive- 
meut  of  their  readere.  They  would  likewise  be  more  apt  to  ducover, 
from  a  knowledge  of  tbe  lan^agea,  domestic  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country,  under  the  seeming  innocence  and  sanctified  demeanour  of  these 
Indian  druids,  instead  of  harmless  saints,  so  many  demnre  cats,  purring 
with  iniraid  satisfaction  over  the  unhappy  mice,  which  in  their  ricinity  are  - 
about  to  be  devoured;  or,  to  drop  the  allusion,  over  the  miserable  women 
whom  their  doctrines,  intrigues,  and  avarice,  have  consigned  to  tho  flanles, 
and  whose  very  jewels  and  toys  those  sacred  tigers  expect  soon  to  ad- 
mire, sparkling  on  the  bodies  of  their  own  favourites;  for  I  have  been  as- 
sured these  valuables  become  the  legal  spoils  of  the  priests,  who  oiGciate 
at  such  infernal  rites  as  tbe  burning  of  a  poor  female.  Could  this  di- 
gression pave  the  way  fnr  some  judicial  investigation  and  control,  where 
a  widow,  sometimes  a  virgin,  is  unfeelingly  committed  to  the  fire,  1  shall 
be  amply  recompensed  for  it ;  and  as  the  Musulmans  even  conceived  cer- 
tain legal  precautions  necessary,  and  constantly  observed  tliem,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  altogether  unworthy  the  cognizance  of  a  legislature,  which 
wisely  tolerates  every  religion,  though  without  any  necessity  that  1  can  see, 
for  winking  at  the  most  unmanly  brutality  and  downright  murder.  To  fine 
severely  every  destroying  priest  of  this  sort ;  to  disqualify  him  and  his  re- 
lations from  ever  serving  the  Company  ;  to  conGscate  ttie  charity-lands  he 
holds  from  Government ;  to  put  him  without  the  protection  of  British  laws; 
tu  apply' the  personal  wealth  of  the  deluded  victims  to  real  charily  ;  1o 
diacountenance  all  famiUes  in  which  the  women  burn  themselves;  aie 
easy  steps  that  might  gradually  eradicate  a  practice  (which  is  more  com- 
mon than  people  imagine)  shocking  to  humanity,  and  a  flagrant  satire  on 
tbe  Indian  clergy  and  their  hellkh  tenets,  which  have  perverted,  i    '' ' 


very  artful  manner,  the  endearing  ties  of  nature  to  torturio^; 
cbords  on  llie  fnoeral  pile,  hy  having  loo  successfully  taught  the  nearest 
lelalives  to  repeat,  while  tbieir  impious  hands  are  murdering  the  being 
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In  the  land  of  Shure.:1iah  are  vsHeys  and  mountains, 
And  ihow  who  dwell  there  have  a  home  in  my  heart  f 

Their  image  a  traced  ihere  as  landscapes  in  fountains. 
And  ne'er  does  the  foilbful  reflection  depart. 

And  oh  I  from  thai  land,  when  at  night  gleams  tlic  lightning, 

I  weep  huminx  tears  and  unsleeningly  lie, 
Till  the  past,  as  the  flow'rs  waft  their  perfime,  eomes  brighi'nin?, 

And  I  thiok  oa  Shuteebab's  intuk  rose  with  a  sigh. 

Tit  a  dream  !  'tit  delusion  I  wliat  then  ?  'lis  endearinii; ; 

'    And  thou,  dearest  maid,  wilh  thy  phantom  llie  rest 

Of  the  pietuie  of  &ncy  supply,  by  appearing  ' 

And  ansbing  tbe  sorrow  tluit  troutiles  my  breast. 

OrinMt  IhrM,  V-A.  7  8  N  /-•'  i 
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Wb  find  matter  of  congrBtuIation  In  erery  drcumBtance  th&t  tends, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  bring  before  our  countrymen  the  histoiy  of 
our  proceeding!  In  the  East.  The  pen  of  the  public  writer,  and  the 
tigency  of  the  prew,  derive  ewential  support  from  the  pedal  of  the  artist 
and  the  attractive  fikill  of  the  engmver:  aod  in  no  iastance  that  «« 
remember,  has  this  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  ta  the  case  of 
the  Views  now  before  us.  The  newspapers  of  England  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  rouse  public  atleution  to  the  warfare  in  which  the  aer- 
vanta  of  the  East  India  Company,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  mastert 
-as  well  as  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  have  contrived 
to  plunge  our  countrymen  in  the  East.  The  few  of  onr  senatora  who 
interest  IhetDselves  about  our  distant  posseaiionB,  have  also  in  vain  endea- 
voured io  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  wanton  saeriGce  of  repa- 
taiinn,  btood,  and  oeasure,  by  which  our  invasion  of  the  Btrman  tnritiv- 
ries  has  been  disdngnished.  Despatch  after  despatch  has  been  puUiahed, 
speech  after  speech  has  been  delivered,  comment  after  cominent  has 
appeared  ;  but  the  public  indifference  to  Indian  afTaire  has  remained  as 
decided  as  ever.  The  exhibition  of  the  '  Views  of  Rangoon,'  In  the 
aliop-wiodows  of  the  publisher  in  Ludgate-hill,  has  done  mon  to  mak* 
the  Birman  war  talked  of  among  the  people  generally,  than  all  that  has 
before  been  done,  whether  in  disquisition  or  declamation;  so  mncb  iaot% 
quickly  are  common  minds  wrought  upon  by  the  most  ordinary  appeals 
to  the  senses,  than  by  the  most  powerful  facts  or  reasoningt  addremed 
only  to  the  judgment  or  the  understanding.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
some  speculative  individual  will  make  the  Burmese  «-ar  the  sulject  of  a 
piinorama,  a  melo-drama,  or  some  other  equally  popular  enhibitioo ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  from  thegeneral  sympathy  excited  by  such  means,  we  may 
see  some  inquiry  instituted  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  portion  of  the 
■  British  dominions  which  is  too  distant  to  become  the  subject  of  general 
interest,  except  when  some  particnlar  and  striking  events  happen  to  draw 
attention  to  so  remote  a  quarter. 

The  '  Views  of  the  Binnan  Empire  '  now  before  us,  are  the  woA  rf 
Lieutenant  Moore,  of  his  Miyesty's  B9th  Regiment,  who  was  himself 
engaged  in  the  scenes  and  operations  which  his  pencil  has  so  vividly 
portrayed.  The  series  is  intended  to  include  eighteen  views ;  of  which 
a  descriptive  catal(^e  is  given,  in  a  pamphlet  of  notes  to  accom- 
pany the  whole  alr^uJy  printed  :  but  no  more  than  six  of  the  drawingi 
have  yet  appeared,  the  rest  being  still  in  progress  through  the  engnvef'a 
bands ;  these  six  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Harbour  of  Port  Comwaltts,  with  the  Fleet  getting  under 
weigh  for  Rangoon.  2,  Landing  of  the  comlnned  Fmcesat  Rangoos. 
5,  Scene  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Great  Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon.  7. 
Gold  Temple  of  tl:e  Idol  Gnadma  at  Kangoon.  12.  Position  of  the 
Anny  previous  to  attacking  the  Stockades  at  Rangoon.  15.  Attack  of 
one  of  the  principal  Stockades  at  Rangoon,  showing  the  intntir  of  this 
description  of  fortification. 

The  general  character  of  the  whole  of  these '  Views '  may  be  said  to 
display  the  hand  of  an  able  and  practised  attiit.    The  Menra  selected 
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are  marked  by  atrikiag  feature*  of  interest,  mA  pmreifiilly  pictureaque 
effect.  The  drawinc  is  free  and  accurate;  the  colouring  of  bU  the  natu- 
ral objecu  rich  and  glovnug,  and  that  of  the  srtlGcial  ones  no  doubt 
foithful ;  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themseWea  proenting 
large  massea  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green^  tbey  are  not  so  soft  and  bar- 
monioos  as  they  might  hare  been,  had  the  mere  landscape  onl^  been  the 
[Hcture  to  be  presented,  and  no  more  figurei  required  to  be  introduced 
than  were  sufficient  to  gire  life  and  variety  to  the  scene. 

Adverting  to  the '  Views '  in  detail :  No.  I.  appears  to  us  to  possess 
great  merit.  The  woody  islets,  the  distant  hills,  and  the  glowing  sky, 
are  all  indicative  of  a  tropical  climate.  The  ships  are  executed  with 
nniisiial  fidelity  for  an  artist  act  profes^onally  a  marine-rainter ;  the 
only  fanit  is  in  the  colouring  of  the  sea,  a  point  of  such  dimculty  as  to 
baffle  the  skill  of  all  but  the  most  accomplished  in  that  particular  branch 
of  the  art. 

In  No.  2,  the  land-scenery,  ihipa,  sky,  beach,  boats,  and  troops,  are 
excellently  done.  The  attitudes  of  the  rowers  are  the  least  happy  among 
the  figures;  but  the  geneml  character  ia  scarcely  affected  by  tius  subor- 
dinate consideration. 

No.  5  present)  a  characteristic  speumen  of  that  strange  mixture  of 
the  deformed  and  beautiful,  the  mean  and  goiveous,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  East,  The  figure  of  the  wii^^ 
sphinx  viti  remind  the  classic  artist  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis  ; 
'while  the  projecting  roo&  bespeak  an  approach  to  Chinese  taste  ;  and  the 
pyramid  and  dome,  which  are  both  seen  in  the  tame  assemblage  of  build- 
ings, offer  a  remarttable  onion  of  the  ancient  and  modern  features  of 
'Asiatic  architecture. 

No.  6  would  furnish  hints  (or  ornamental  decorations  to  the  PaTiBon 
Kt  Brighton,  and  we  have  no  doubt  ihe  architectural  portioos  of  the  views 
will  possess  peculiar  interest  for  its  exalted  posseaeor.  The  idol  Guadma. 
'of  which  the  head  is  concealed,  e:thibits  the  usual  attitude  of  Bonddha,  of 
whom  it  b  probably  a  personification.  It  ib  worthy  of  remark,  that  tbe 
wonhip  of  thb  deity  (unfamiliar  as  his  very  name^still  is  to  English  ears) 
is  extended  over  a  greater  portion  cf  the  surface  of  our  globe  than  that 
occupied  by  the  professors  of  any  other  religion  whatever ;  and  that  the 
'BouddbistB,  of  whom  we  know  comparatively  nothing,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  all  the  Christjans  of  every  denomination,  aiid  eren  the 
Jews  added  to  them,  put  together ! 

No.  12  possesses  great  interest  The  first  bluah  of  dawn  upon  a  tropi- 
cal sky  is  beautifully  expressed,  while  the  rich  huea  and  graceful  foliageof 
the  palniyn,  the  bamboo,  the  peepul,  and  other  Eaitem  ueea,  add  8^**^3' 
to  the  charms  of  the  iceue.  The  figures  are  grouped  with  as  much  skiU 
as  their  numbers  and  occupations  would  allow,  and  the  general  effect  ol 
the  whole  is  pleasing. 

We  cannot  say  this  with  inuh  of  No.  15.  Aa  a  work  of  art,  it  «  not 
at  aU  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones  ;  aod  as  a  repreaenWtjon  of  *."% 
event,  it  zppem  to  possess  aU  the  marks  of  fidelity.  But  the  acene  itstfl 
is  most  revolliBff.  In  warUke  operations  generally,  where  pttaX  maasM 
are  collectively  opposed,  and  little  is  seen  in  detail  beyond  thn  connota- 
tioBs  of  the  generaU  on  the  staff,  the  flying  of  Bide-de-c*"*!*^;^  horseba*, 
chargm  of  cavalry,  and  columns  of  inftintry  m<mng  ^atr  the  obacunty 
of  smoke,  the  imagination  rerels  in  all  the  aeduotive  •ophama  of  imhtary 
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glory,  tr&iuceDdaDt  beroiena,  and  DatiootJ  rcaown,  n-Iiile  ihe  blood  of  tb« 
elain  ia  unseen,  and  the  groans  of  thedjing  are  unheard  amidst  tl)c  din  of 
arms  and  shouU  of  victory.  In  the  pictuie  before  ue,  however,  none  of 
these  delusions  can  prevail.  '  We  have  preaented  to  our  eyes  a  series  of 
acts  of  individual  butchery.  The  whole  more  re^eoibles  an  angry  and 
vindictive  affray  than  a  great  and  dignified  asserlioD  of  public  righu 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  state.  An  of&cer  is  seen  acting  indivi- 
dually, rather  than  at  the  head  of  his  men,  running  a  Burmese  tbrough 
the  neck,  or,  oa  it  were,  cutting  hia  throat.  A  soldier  is  plunging  his  bay- 
onet into  the  bowels  of  one  who  has  already  fallen.  A  third  is  singling 
out  bis  victim  as  if  he  had  a  pergonal  revenge  to  gratify ;  and  the  British 
troops,  who,  when  employed  to  defend  their  country's  rights,  or  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  are  objects  of  patriotic  admiration  and  r^ard,  are  in  the 
scene  before  us  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  herd  of  inarand^  invading 
the  very  dwellings  of  men  whose  only  offence  appears  to  be  the  blackness 
of  their  skin«;  and  butchering  them,  one  by  one,  because  they  dared  to 
defend  their  homes,  their  wives,  and  children,  from  the  murderous  wea- 
pons of  men  paid  to  act  against  tliem  by  others,  without  their  having  the 
power  to  refuse  except  on  painof  death,  though  engaged  in  a  cruel,  an  iu- 
■olent,  acd  an  unjust  invafiion  ! 

We  turn  from  this  revoking  scene  to  one  of  more  interest  dejut^ted  in 
the  vignttte,  which  stands  as  a  tille  to  the  Work.  The  Bfitiih  grena- 
.ilier  and  Madras  sepoy  engaged  in  holding  up  the  extremities  of  a  cur- 
^tain  or  pall,  on  wbicb  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
,J6  ineciibed,  ia  far  from  inappropriate.     But    what  shall   be  said   of  a 

•  royal  tiger  of  Bengal  being  sufficiently  tamed,  (by  hie  respect  for  British 
authority,  no  doubt,)  to  stand  on  hisbiiid  legs,  and,  in  this  erect  position, 
support  with  his  mouth  and  one  paw  the  centre  of  the  cloth  of  which  the 
soldiers  bold  up  the  extremes !  Really,  unless  the  tiger  be  of  the  race 
into  which  Mr.  Canning  facetiously  supposed  Lord  Amherst  must  bare 
been  turned  before  he  could  commit  the  tyrannies  at  which,  in  his  pie- 

,vioua  state  of  existence,  bis  lam t>- like  nature  would  have  revolted,  we 
do  not  think  such  an  occupation  at  all  in  character.  Asia,  however,  is  tb« 
land  of  transmigration,  and  wherever  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis prei'BJlB,  such  apparent  contradictions  are  easily  explained: — if 
the  wolf  can  n'ear  the  sheep's  clothing,  the  tiger's  ferocity  may  also  be 
united  with  theeeemingmeeknessofthelamb. 

Our  object  in  adverting  to  this  vignette  was,  however,  to  point  out  ibe 
fallacy  of  an  illustration  of  which  ibe  artist  has  taken  skilful  advance 
to  throw  an  air  of  benevolence  aud  humanity  over  what  is  full  of  cruelty 
and  death.  It  deserves  to  be  told  in  his  own  words,  which  we  tberefive 
copy  verbatim  from  tiis  printed  notes.    He  says : — 

Tlie  groiipe  to  the  riglil  of  the  royal  arms  represents  an  Eng!i-h  sailor  re- 
storing to  a  Birman  woman  her  infants.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  follow-  ■ 
ing  anecdote.  Upon  one  of  tluise  detached  expeditions  against  the  Birman 
stockades,  in  which  the  navy  always  had  iheir  f^narc,  a  patiy  had  hnilcU  up 
die  river  near  a  village,  the  inhabitsiiis  of  which  fled  at  iheir  approach,  ull 
hut  one  woman,  with  tier  two  boys,  the  eldest  about  two  years  old.  Ihis 
woman,  seeing  the  party  approach,  hid  her  cldc&t  boy  up  to  his  chin  in  the 

'  swamp,  close  to  the  house,  and,  in  an  azony  of  terror,  she  ihrew  tlie  younger 

,  into  the  mud  out  of  the  house,  to  avoid^scnng  it  (as  she  ihoKglit)  butcbeied 
b^'furc  her  ejes.  A  Eallur,  wliowas  the  Ibreniost  of  those  advancing  to  ibe 
phtce,  saw  this  latter  act,  and  fortuualcly  saved  the  infant  and  restored  it  to 
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ib  utontshetl  mcthcr,  who  instantly  ran  and  released  the  other  igiy  rrom 
bis  mirV  abode,  and  made  bitn  make  wbuun,  (return  thanks,)  on  his  knee?, 
lur  his  life.  Hic  motlier  and  infantx  were  ijrou.^lit  into  lUiigoon,  aud  re 
chived  the  proUcHan  of  the  Commander  of  ibc  I'urce!. 
.  Tbia.KDecdote,  with  the  piclorial  illiutration  founded  on  it,  has  already 
produced,  so  doubt,  in  the  tainds  of  maoy,  all  the  impression  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey.  The  war  itself  must  be  aet  down  by  such  pereons  u 
being  conducted  in  the  most  humane  manner  possible.  Women  are 
■pared  from  Eeeing  their  infants  butchered  before  their  eyes,  by  the  very 
commouest  iudividuals  engaged  in  the  warfare,  and  even  the  CoaiBiander 
of  the  Forces  condeecenda  to  extend  his  august  protection  to  tlie  little 
bel pleas  innocents  ! — \Vhat  can  be  more  noble  ta  more  engaging ! 

A!a«!  for  the  dignity  of  rank  and  titles:  it  only  pmresth&t  "  coia- 
'  mon  sailotfl,"  as  tbcy  are  called,  have  often  more  humanity  th&n  the  re- 
fined  personages  who  send  them  on  such  revolting  undertakings.  But, 
were  there  no  great  and  helpless  innocents  as  well  u  little  ones  that  de- 
served to  be  spared  in  this  bloody  warfare  ?  or,  is  all  our  pity  to  ba  reserved 
for  infants,  who  are  much  less  in  need  of  it  ? — Were  there  no  fathers,  bus- 
tnodsfand  brothers,  butchered  before  the  eyes  of  daughters,  wives,  and  sis- 
terB,  by  this  humane  army  who  spared  the  little  children  ? — And  were  there 
no  other  families  Ibruiighoul  the  whidc  empire,tuwhich  the  Commander  of 
Ihe  Forces  might  have  extended  his  protection  as  well  as  to  this  one 
brought  in  by  Ibe  kind-hearted  sailor!  The  fallacy  of  supposing  that  s 
character  of  generosity  is  to  be  given  to  a  war  by  selecliug  one  isolated 
instancoofgood  feeling,  and  leaving  in  the  shade  ten  thousaul  incidents  of 
an  of^xuite  descrijiiion,  is  eufficienily  apparent.  Let  the  reader  add  to  this 
a  recollection  nf  the  sad  detail  of  cruelties  already  known : — in  Ihe  plun- 
der  of  temples,  the  massacre  of  unresisting  jnisoners  in  stockades  that  had 
already  surrendered,  and  other  features  of  atrocity,  by  which  this  warfare 
has  been  characterized  from  first  to  last;  and  he  may  form  some  idea  of 
how  much  more  of  misery  remains  unknown  to  English  ears  at  least,  re- 
suiting  from  an  invasion  founded  in  injustice,  planned  in  imbecility,  con- 
ducted with  DO  one  redeeming  feature  beyond  the  animal  bravery  in 
^bich  man  ia  often  surpassed  by  the  brute,  and  let  it  be  concluded  when- 
ever it  may,  likely  to  terminate  with  a  sacriGce  of  life,  a  waste  of  treasure, 
and  a  toss  of  reputation,  which  the  conquest  of  every  inch  of  ground 
belonging  to  our  enemies  would  never  sumciently  t«pay. 


FHAZKK  S   VIKWa   OF  CALCUITA. 

Ir  is  an  agreeable  relief  to  turn  from  these  consideratjorw  to  other 
cRorts  of  the  pencil,  which  have  no  such  painful  association*  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  scenes  they  delineate.  Mr,  Frazer  is  already 
well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  a  '  Tour  in  the  Himnly* 
BIountAins,'  sccompanied  bj  a  series  of  splendid  views  among  the  suMieae 
and  stupendous  scenes  with  which. these  lofty  regions  abound  ;  a*  well 
H  the  author  of  a  '  Joufney  into  Khimfisun,'  reviewed  in  •  late  Number 
flfthis  Jonrnal.  The  -nfmt  of  Calcutta,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Smith  and  E1*fr  of  Comhill,  were  taken  by  him  during  bis  residence 
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in  ttutdty,  ofwKichhe  wufivMrnejemaiiiDhabiUiit;  ftsd  tbey  d«- 
aem  tbe  utmcwt  pruM  for  th«  ininnM  fidelity  observed  in  all  tbcir  puta, 
u  well  M  the  bappy  unioD  of  objects  at  ottoe  ch«ract«riatie  of  tbe  cottnnie 
and  tnanDeri  of  thecountry,  uid  highly  pictureaquein  their  gronpiiiguid 
effect.  Theee  have  been  aoine  time  befwe  the  public  t  and  the  axteiwve 
■ale  tbey  hare  already  enjoyed,  it  •tran^y  indieativ«  of  the  gasenl 
eitiroation  Id  which  they  are  held.  This  circunMtance  is,  in  itaelf, 
sufficient  to  render  it  unneceeaary  to  otki  our  (^inioos  on  the  separate 
views  in  detail.  But,  btdng  on  the  subject  of  the  arts,  and  noticing 
these  productioos  as  illustrative  of  Indian  scenes  and  events,  we  coaM 
not,  in  justira  to  Mr.  Fmer,  withhold  onr  testimony  to  the  graeral  ac- 
curacy and  coirespondiiig  value  of  his  excellent  and  interesting  views  of 
the  metropolis  of  fiddsh  India. 


To  the  Editor  <(fthe  Oriental  Herald. 

SiRy— A  few  short  we^  have  only  elapsed  since  I  tn*tc  yoa,  la  tbe 
hopes  of  attracting  the  attenlion  of  the  Court  of  Dir«eton  to  the  Domi- 
nation, of  nearly  the  junior  Aosittant-Surgaon  in  the  Service,  to  tbe  n- 
taadon  of  Apothecary-General,  which  ^potntment  has  been  held  fiir  a 
long  period  of  years  solely  by  senior  surgeons  om  the  list ;  in  fact,  wHhin 
the  last  ten  years,  by  express  sanetion  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  a  SQr- 
gson  was  permitted  to  hold  it  aittv  attaining  the  rank  of  Superintending 
Surgeon,  without  prejudice  to  his  successicw  to  tbe  Medical  Board. 

Sorry  indeed  am  I  so  soon  to  be  obliged,  in  defenc«  of  the  rights  of 
the  medical  branch  of  the  Service,  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  attentioD 
of  our  Honourable  Masters  to  another  instance  of  misplaced  patronags, 
exerted  In  the  face  of  the  existing  rules  of  the  Service.  The  instaoc* 
to  which  I  at  present  allude,  is  tbe  appointment  of  Mr.  Assistant-Sur- 
geon Julius  JeE&ies  to  the  situation  of  Medical  Storekeeper  at  Cawn. 
pore.  After  detailing  the  general  orders  of  Oovernment  on  the  forma- 
tion of  this  appointment,  and  showing  who  have  succesaiTely  held  it,  I 
feel  confident  I  shall  not  be  viewed  as  a  turbulent,  discontented  sabject, 
in  de[doring  these  inuovations  in  onr  Service,  highly  prejudicial  to  tbe 
welfare  of  that  important  branch  of  the  Beogsl  army. 

"  General  Ordert  of  the  Omemor-General,  &th  February  1809. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  tbe  Govemor- General  in  Council  having 
had  iiDder  his  consideration  the  expediency  of  dep6ts  of  medical  stores 
and  instruments  being  established  in  the  upper  provinces,  on  the  prtn- 
eiple  as  well  of  affording  a  more  prompt  supply,  on  demand  being  made 
in  tbe  ordioary  course  of  the  Service,  as  for  providing  for.  the  poaubU 
exigencies  of  a  distant  frontier  ;  was  pleased,  on  the  I5th  of  Fehniaiy 
1808,  to  determiAe  that  a  depot  of  this  descr^ttio)!  should  bo  B 
at  each  «f  the  priuo^wl  statiMu  of  Cawupws  and  Agn- 
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"  He  fiilkiwiiig  lilt  of  the  MtabliabtneDt  to  be  enteriaioed  at  these 
•tUioo*  rcipectirely,  or  at  tuch  other  station  as  circutnatancM  may 
ereotuaUy  reoder  expedient,  that  one  or  both  of  these  depots  ahould  be 
tiauferrHi,  being  sanctioned  bj  his  Lordship  in  Council,  is  now  directed 
to  be  published  in  general  Olden ; 

"  One  Surgeon,  per  month,  with  the  pay,  full  batta,  and 

gratuity  of  hia  rank,  but  nA  tent  allowance,         -         400  rupees. 

"  One  European  Apothecary,  -  •         100 

"  One  Writer,"  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Meilc,  nov  second  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  was  the  first 
wgeon  who  was  selected  to  fill  the  situation  at  Cawnpore,  was  so  high 
on  the  list  of  full  sui^eons,  that  he  was  rery  shortly  obliged  to  vacate 
on  promotion  to  Superintending  Surgeon,  and  was  socceeded  by  Mr. 
Surgeon  Durham,  who  held  it  tar  a  few  years,  when  he  prnceeded  on 
furlough  to  Europe  in  1818,  close  on  promotion  to  a  auperinteodiEig  sur- 
gency;  he  was  succeeded  by  Surgeon  Law,  who,  in  little  more  than  a 
year,  was  promoted  also  to  the  same  rank.  Mr.  Surgeon  Ve&our  suc- 
ceeded bin),  who  has  recently  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Assistant- Surgeon 
Julius  Jeffries.  The  similar  situation  to  this  at  Agra  has  also  uniformly 
been  held,  and  is  now,  by  suigeons  of  considerable  standing. 

Mr.  AMistant- Surgeon  Jeffries,  who  was  af^inted  in  general  ordera 
•f  the  1 1th  ultimo,  in  succeauon  to  the  full  surgeons  who  haye  succes- 
civriy  held  charge  of  the  Cawnpore  depot,  stands  on  the  list  of  medical 
ataff  of  the  Bengal  Army,  Junior  to  357  individuals,  and  senior  to  only  29, 
]t  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
such  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  things  in  a  military  establishment,  con- 
stituted in  the  manner  the  Indian  anny  is,  as  is  evinced  by  the  selec- 
tions made  by  tlie  present  Governor-General  for  the  Apothecary- Gene- 
ralship and  Superintend eocy  of  the  Cawnpore  depdt.  most  confidently 
do  we  all  look  forward  for  a  reversal  of  these  nominations  by  our 
Honourable  Masters,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  Relieving  the  minds  of 
the  membeia  of  the  medical  list  from  the  fears  they  may  well  entertain 
of  furtherinroads  on  their  privil^es  ;  on  a  similar  principle,  and  hardly 
with  greater  injustice,  the  nwst  junior  assistant-surgeons  on  the  list  may, 
tor  what  we  know,  be  about  to  be  made  members  of  the  Medical  Board 
ftnd  Superintending  Surgeons.  I  shall  only  further  remark,  that  on  this 
occasion  the  same  feeling  pervades  every  member  of  the  medical  list  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  perhaps  with  the  exception  only  of  the  two  too 
much  favoured  individuals  tliemselves. 

Bengal,  March  1825.  An  Old  Surokov. 

P.  S.  In  my  former  letter  I  hinted  at  the  belief  that  Dr.  Abel,  in 
addition  to  the  appointment  of  apothecary- General  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Govern  or -General,  was  about  to  be  appointed  Inspector  of  Opium,  a 
situation  that  has  lately  been  held  as  a  single  appointment  by  an  old  full 
surgeon ;  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Abel  has  not  bee[i  announced  in  ordei^, 
but  the  Treasurer  has  been  authorized  to  pay  the  allowances  of  the  situn- 
tion  to  that  gentleman. 

A.  O.  S. 
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SUMMARY   OF  THE   LATEST  INTELLIGENCE   FROM   IKUIA   AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  THK  EAST. 


Bv  &CCOUDU  from  Bengal,  up  to  the  middle  of  Juno,  and  fmm 
Bombay,  to  the  beginninf;  of  July,  it  appears  that  the  second  campaigii 
apiinst  Ihe  Burmese  had  closed,  but  there  was  as  liiilc  prospect  as  crer 
of  n  conclusion  to  this  ruinous  war,  in  wliich  we  have  been  so  needlessly 
and  iropolitically  inrolved  by  Lord  Amherst  and  hU  councillors.  As  wc 
anticipated,  the  hopes  of  peace  they  held  out  have  again  proved  dcTusire. 
Notwithstanding  the  letters  received  at  the  India  House  from  "  high  an- 
thnrities"  at  Calcutta,  and  the  aseufances  conGdently  circulated  in  the 
^blic  papers,  that  the  Bunnese  were  begging  for  peace,  it  is  now  certain 
that  their  pretended  envoys  have  turned  their  backs  on  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  leaving  him  at  Prome  to  meditate  at  leisure  on  the  sitnaiioa 
which  he  has  chosen  ^r  his  troops  during  Ihe  rains.  Untcachable  by 
experience,  he  has  thrown  himself  into  that  place  exactly  at  the  season 
BO  madly  uhoaen  in  the  previous  year  for  takmg  ptHaeBsion  nf  Rangoon, 
which  in  consequcnea  became  the  grave  of  a  great  part  of  hia  European 
Imopfl.  Private  letters,  since  received,  declare  Prome  to  be  still  mon 
unhealthy,  plsced  as  it  is  in  a  low  damp  sitnation,  in  the  midst  of  a 
<(U3gmire,  and  sickness  has  already  begun  its  destructive  ravages.  Those 
who'  had  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  former  wet  season, 
now  fail  reedy  victims  to  a  recurrence  of  the  some  fatal  atmoapberir,  in- 
fluence, which  now,  hke  a  destroying  angel,  stretches  its  deadly  arm  over 
the  British  temp,  'fliis  main  body,  which  was  expected  to  dash  forward 
towards  the  Bunnese  eafutal,  buoyed  up  on  the  winga  of  recent  victory, 
haa  aevertheleas  stopped  short  at  Prome,  arrested  in  its  progress,  like 
Napoleon  at  Moscow,  by  the  invineilile  hand  of  nature,  which  paralyses 
the  efforts  of  our  gallant  countrymen.  T1>e  dismal  prospect  Ibey  have 
'  before  tbem,  cooped  up  at  Prome  for  five  or  six  months  dnring  the  rainy 
monsoon,  was  somewhat  cheered  by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  cap- 
tured,it  was  said,  6on«idenible  magazines  of  provisions ;  so  that  it  was  to  be 
hoped  want  would  not  this  season  add  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  But 
subsequent  accounts  have  deatrnyed  this  illusion,  as  scarcity  began  already 
to  be  experienced-  The  capture  of  Ramree  Island,  sometime  before  at- 
tempted unsucceasfully,  but  oii  a  second  tria]  effected  without  any  reuM- 
aoce,  is  an  isolated  '.affair,  which  can  have  tittle  or  no  inSue'nce  on  the 
general  fate  of  the  contest.  It  may,  indeed,  add  another  island  to  oor 
empire  at '  the  conclusion  of  peace  ; '  but  can  it  be  any  object  to  us  to 
multiply  such  dependencies,  vho  have  lately  gii-cn  up  to  the  Doteh  the 
continent  (it  may  almost  be  called)  of  Sumatra,  with  all  its  numeroos 
ifdands  ? 

A  more  impoitant  circumstance,  is  the  apprehended  attack  on  our  settle- 
ment at  Penang  by  the  Siamese.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  of  their  friendship  to  un,  llnzoned  forth  by  the 
Indiati  Covernment,  we  have  alwnys  regarded  the  conduct  of  the 
Siamese  as  extremely  suspicious.  They  made  a  show  of  bringing  bb 
armyinto  the  field  lo  join  ua  against  the  Biirmerte;  but  they  never  com- 
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mitted  themselTea  with  the  latter  by  striking  a  Uow,  They  made  prn- 
fegaions  of  a  deure  to  come  to  our  asustaoce,  bnt  made  ttiem  unogkially, 
leaying  an  opentiig  for  retreat,  should  it  become  politic  to  retract  theni, 
in  order  to  preaerve  peace  with  tbe  Burmese.  Their  motive  evidently 
waa  not  aoy  good-will  to  our  cause,  but  a  desire  tn  ascertain  whether  they 
cMiuld  not,  through  our  aid,  regain  possession  of  their  ancient  territory  in 
Pegue.  Despairing  now  of  accomplishing  their  object  by  our  means, 
they  may  prefer  courting  the  friendship  of  the  Burmese  by  joining  them 
against  us.  A  paragraph  in  the  '  Singapore  Chronicle'  has  explained 
the  movemei^t  of  the  Siamese,  which  e:tcited  this  apprehension  of  an 
Bttack  on  Penang,  o9  being  merely  an  armament  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Malayan  principalities  of  Perah  and  Selangore,  lying  between 
Penang  and  Malacca.  The  force  is  stated  at  300  boats,  containing  each 
forty  men,  making  in  all  1?,000,  nhich,  in  passing  Penang,  are  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  panic  at  that  settlement. 

As  to  the  Bhurtpoor  transactions,  the  Indian  papers  arc  silenced,  as 
we  Icflow,  by  tho  supreme  authority,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  a:e 
equally  silent  at  home,  most  probably,  because  they  are  kept  as  yet  in 
entire  ignorance  by  the  same  authority  abrosd.  The  intended  return  of 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  to  England  is,  however,  mentioned  in  the  Calcutia 
prints,  although  they  dare  not  hint  at  the  cau^c.  The  story  of  the  ill- 
treatment  and  resignation  of  this  gallant  veteran, has  e.\cited  very  general 
indignation  throughout  the  country,  among  all  who  have  a  just  concep- 
tion of  our  tnie  Indian  |X)licy.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  in  adequate 
terms  of  reprobation.  Such  seems  to  be  the  panic-fright,  the  weakness 
and  shallowness  of  the  present  Governor-General  and  his  sninlly  Coimcil, 
that  they  cannot  distinguish  between  necessary  defensive  wars,  in  support 
of  our  supemacy  in  the  centre  of  India,  the  fruit  of  Lord  VVVIIesley's 
and  Lord  Hastings's  achievements,  and  the  absurd,  impolitic,  and 
bootless  broils  with  half-civ ilized  neighbours  like  the  Burmese,  who  are 
totally  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  Indian  politics,  and  belong  not  at  all  to 
any  of  the  companies  who  act  a  part  in  the  scene  of  our  Indian  drama, 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  But  .these  rulers,  who  are  very 
*'  buUevs,"  (in  the  Oriental  style,)  where  they  apprehend  no  danger,  but 
■ee  a  chance  of  some  booty  and  renown,  become  "  crestfallen  "under  the 
cudgel  and  taunts  of  iheir  real  enemies.  Can  it  be  sheer  folly  and  inca- 
pAcity?'Or  is  it  base  and  unmanly  fear  that  makes  them  cower  before 
their  ancient  and  insolent  vanquisher,  Bliurtjmor  ?  The  Itajah  of  that 
state,  says  Mr.  Prinsep  in  his  late  work,  from  the  successful  defence  of 
the  capital  agaiust  Lord  Lake,  has  lieeo  raised  to  "  a  dangerous  pre- 
eminence ;"  aud  iu  all  the  subsequent  dealings  with  the  British,  dis- 
[Jnyed  the  most  arrogant  haughtiness,  not  exempt  from  suspicion,  distrust 
andfwr.  Bhurt|>oor  tbeoce stood  forth  as  the  "rallying  point  of  disnf- 
feclion,"  courting  that  character,  and  seeking  every  opponunity,  as  far 
as  it  dared,  to  irritate  and  insult  the  British  power.  It  was  one  of  ibe 
last  nates,  we  understand,  1o  come  in  most  unwillingly  to  the  general 
scheme  by  which  Lord  Hastings  accepted  the  protectorate  of  tho  Rnjpoot 
Mooaulman  and  Jaut  stales  of  the  north-west  and  centre  of  India,  and 
*o  terminated  for  ever,  as  was  supposed,  the  scenes  of  devastation  and 
bloodshed,  as  well  ns  the  insecurity  for  all  the  neighbouring  states,  which 
had  resulted  from  the  fatal  experiment  of  Barlow,  and  the  ruling  Grant 
party  in  the.  Direction,  of  seeking  an  ignoble  safety  and  security  hy 
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utttDg  our  neighbour*  at  Taiianu,  wtd  Iwepng  aloof  while  Ihmj  wnrried 
one  another;  a*  if  they  would  ba*e  rigfatly  iuterpreted  our  fbrlwuancs 
as  BpriDging  from  choice,  and  not  from  veakneai  or  fear. 

It  wat  dearly  Sir  David  Ochterlony't  duty  to  take  the  most  prompt 
and  eSectual  stepe  to  uphold  the  supremacy  and  dignity  of  the  govem- 
meot  he  represented,  as  arbiter  by  treaty  of  all  the  political  procaedii^ 
of  the  protected  states.  He  had  done  so  before  on  successions  uf  otber 
musnudi  in  Rajpootana,  and  with  unqueitioiiable  propriety  and  easy 
success.  But  if  there  was  one  state,  or  one  place  more  than  another, 
where  especial  firmness  and  promptitude  were  needful  in  the  exercise  of 
our  acknonledged  supHemaoy — where  not  the  slightest  relaKation,  not 
eFw  the  possible  imputatioa  of  wavering  was  admissible — Bburtpoor  was 
that  Btftte-  In  no  other  place,  before  no  other  walls,  had  we  erer  beei 
fairly  and  Wf miliatiogly  beaten,  over  and  over  again,  nor  had  Lord 
Lake^  compouBding  the  matUr  with  the  old  R^ah  under  the  semblance 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  apd  lubmissioD,  really  tami^ied  the  honour  of  the  vir- 
gin fortress  of  Bhurtpoof.  We  have  beard  repeatedly  from  our  oSicen 
that  this  formed  the  ordinar7  topic  of  taunts  and  abuse  showered  on  as 
whenever  accident  threw  parties  oi  our  troops  iu  wordy  disputes  with  the 
uScert  or  soldien  of  the  Mabrattss  «r  Nepaulese,  or  eren  of  petty 
aumeendats  of  Oude,  or  the  Deccao  t  Proo&  of  this  appear  in  the  huge 
volume  lately  issued  from  the  lodia  House,  regarding  the  aftuis  of  Luck- 
iiow.  All  this,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  doubtless  kiiew  from  entaasive  per- 
aonal  experience.  He  was,  indeed,  the  intimate  companion  hoth  in 
politics  and  in  war,  of  Lord  Lake,  ss  more  recently  of  Lord  Hastings  ;  and 
few  men  bare  been  produced  by  nur  Indian  stru^les  more  capable  in 
either  department.  Vet,  at  the  close  of  such  a  long  and  eminent  career 
this  truly  great  man  is  meanly  betrayed,  abandoned,  and  dishonoured; 
bis  mature  judgment  and  experience  thwarted  and  set  at  nought  by  a 
bed-chamber  Governor,  who,  from  the  moment  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
shores  of  India,  has  brought  nothing  but  disgrace  and  disaster  in  lus  train, 
disgnstiog  all  that  are  most  worthy,  and  following  the  advice  that  is  most 
wortbteas ;  from  which  the  public  voice  might  have  saved  him,  if  he  ba4 
allowed  it  to  be  heard. 

Will  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  tanoot  deny  but  he  wonid  have  talcea 
the  same  course  as  Sir  David  Ochterlony  did,  on  this  occanon,  not  step 
forward  and  defend  his  antient  lm>ther  in  arms  and  diplomacy  !  What 
would  Lord  Hastings  or  Lord  Wellesley  have  done  at  such  a  crisis? 
They  would  have  only  risen  ll\e  higher  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  al 
the  exigency,  and  tbe  insolence  of  their  enemy.  But,  perhaps,  it  is 
thought  we  have  not  European  force  enough  to  can?  on  the  war  ahove 
and  bolow  at  the  same  time,  and  we  dare  not  leave  the  middle  country 
to  disgusted  sepoys!  Tlie  Indian  Gnveroment  is  now  trying,  (and  we 
hope  it  is  not  too  late,)  to  conciliate  this  important  race  of  men  by  ui^b- 
betting  the  bonea  of  their  unfortunate  brethren,  the  relics  of  those  butch- 
ered at  Barrackpore,  and  striking  off  tbe  f»'tters  of  the  survivors.  As 
these  men,  with  the  dismissed  and  degraded  Native  officers,  will  now  be 
enabled  to  spread  through  the  country  in  its  naked  truth  the  bloody  tale  of 
tbe  2d  of  November,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  tardy  mercy  shown 
them  will  tend  to  recruit  tbe  deserted  ranks  of  our  old  corps,  or  fill  up  the 
dozen  of  new  regiments  now  wder«d  to  be  raised.  What  wotdd  the  Oo- 
Tormneut  now  ^ve  tq  have  a  forc«  of  some  thoiuuui  Earope^o  {^aotoa 
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tod  aettleragpraftd  over  lUI  our  ^dvidcm;  eaohft  little  nrilitisoonQiaiider, 
U  the  bead  of  hin  worlunon  and  dependanU,  to  garriaoo  the  chief  place*, 
aDil  protect  the  judge*  and  collectoi^  while  the  regular  troop*  were  ab- 
*ei]t,  and  enemies  {n>m  withoat  stirring  up  ioBunrection  within }  But 
our  Indian  ruler*  have  foriworn  the  blestiags  of  Colonization,  and  are 
madly  determined  to  commit  a  political ^e'o-^-»,  to  sacrifice  the  Britiab 
poa*e*sionB  in  Asia,  rather  than  pennit  their  countrymen  to  participate 
with  them  in  their  enjoyment. 

After  the  fall  of  Prome,  when  it  wa*  believed  llie  Burmese  would 
gome  ta  temu,  the  Bengal  Government,  in  it*  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  tlie 
war-expenses,  discharge^  the  shipping  taken  up  to  convey  anpptie*  to  the 
tro)^,  a*  no  longer  necessary.  They  soon  fonnd,  however,  that  this 
Bteasure  was  loniewhat  premature :  the  Burmese  tcere  not  yet  disposed  ' 
to  "  own  a  conqueror,  and  sue  fur  chains."  The  ships  have  consequently 
been  ^aio  taken  up,  and  are  now  more  indispensable  than  ever.  A  pri- 
vate letter  from  Calcutta,  dated  in  the  end  of  May,  mentions,  that 
"  already  the  army  was  in  want  of  provisions  at  Prome,  although  Ran- 
goon was  wall  supplied.  This  (the  writer  adds)  arises  from  the  dilliculty 
of  the  water-<»mveyance, — the  ditlance,  I  should  mther  lay,  at  present ; 
bnt  in  the  rains  the  communication  wilt  be  extremely  difficult."  So 
here  are  out  troops,  cooped  up  in  a  vile  swampy  place,  deocribed  as  "  & 
miserable  kale,  dmost  entirely  composed  of  hut*,"  aiod  worse  (applied 
than  Rangoon,  the  scene  of  their  lonner  unparalleled  tuHerioga  from 
di*ea*e  and  bad  food.  As  to  advancing  on  the  capital,  the  same  letter 
■ays,  that  "  if  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  attempts  advancing  before  the 
tcrmitiatioQ  of  the  rains,  it  is  my  opinion  he  will  lose  half  his  army." 
Therefore,  whether  he  advance  or  stand  still,  there  must  be  a  great  con- 
sumption of  human  life,  more  of  our  Eurt^an  troops,  the  most  valuable 
5irt  of  the  army,  to  whom  the  climate  is  so  particularly  destructive, 
here  is  the  waste,  also,  of  the  public  treasure  and  resources  still  going 
on.  Many  mimoos  have  already  been  thrown  away  on  this  useless  war, 
which  might  hare  been  much  better  employed  in  improving  the  condition 
of  our  subjects,  and  securing  their  loyalty  by  relieving  them  somewhat  of 
the  grinding  salt- monopoly,  the  judicial  tax,  or  other  grievous  impoatsi 
tn  order  to  supply  this  waste,  the  GoTernment  is  proceeding  with  its  five 
per  cent.  loan,  which  is  said  to  take  chiefly  from  its  affording  an  easy 
omittance  to  England.  That  there  is  a  scarcity  felt  in  the  nmney- 
maricet,  and  a  run  «i  the  home -treasury,  appears  by  the  rate  of  exchange, 
which  has  risen  to  Ic.  lid.,  and  even  as  high  as  2s.  Id.  per  rupee.  At 
the  same  time,  the  interert  of  money  is  quoted  as  high  as  nine  percent. 

A  most  extranrdinaiy  financial  scheme  has  been  proposed  to  the 
Indian  public  by  Mr.  John  Trotter,  a  senior  merchant  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  It  is  for  the  civil  and  military  service*  of  the  Company  to  form 
themselves  into  a  huge  agency  ossociation,  with  a  capital  of  one  crora 
and  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  There  is 
to  be  a  scale  of  ihates,  from  one  to  ton  thousand  rupees  each,  aecordii^ 
to  the  rank  in  the  service  of  the  peisons  subscribing ;  but  each  pcr*on 
goay  Imid  as  many  share*  a*  he  can  purchase,  that  is,  invest  his  whole 
property  in  the  agency  concwro.  It  is  proposed  to  have  one  branch  of  it 
in  India,  and  another  in  England,  by  the  joint  operations  of  which  the 
whole  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  civil  and  military  bodies  (as,  remittoneei 
to  Euvpot  iavetbBNt  of  Aeii  pnftttf  at  good  intastl)  «•  I9  b* 
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tntHMctcd  by  their  own  cnuslitnlcd  agents  for  their  own  beneGr.  The 
'  cxtFneiTe  vittrs  of  the  projector  may  bo  guewed  at  from  the  fellon-in); 
brief  enumeration  of  thcobjecta,  to  which,  be  sayE,  the  Calcutta  branch 
of  it  will  be  confined : 

'  'llie  liuMiirt'9  of  tlic  Calcutta  eniitblibhrnenl  will  lie  conRncd  to  lanking; 
the  arcomniotlHiiiig  tnrnilicrs  or  the  Service,  anil  others,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Scuich  Ijaiik;,  with  open  ca'li  accoiiiiis,  (oil  the  rcspoiuiliility  of  two 
ifspfClahle  sureties;)  ihenuin.igcmrtit  of  Citales;  ihepiirrhnse  anil  mIc  of 
Rbvcrnnient  srciiriric^;  the  ilispoMt  of  goods  ooniuf^ncd  by  Eiirupcan  anil 
(.thcr  carre<i>oiiilcnts ;  il>e  purchase  arKi  sale  uf  bnllioii,  or  rval  |irapeTiy.  xi 
ailvantagcon*  oi^ortuniiies  may  offer;  the  disnxmiine  of  imexcci>tionalile 
Lills,  and  tlie  granting  <jf  luans  on  real  ur  collateral  securities ;  ilie  effcctin* 
of  lil'r,  sc.i,  or  river  itiMiraiKcs ;  the  a^nicy  of  any  persons  who  may  lie  in 
llic  sirviccofliis  Majesty,  or  the  East  India  C(im|iaiiy,  lit  attaclKil  tuany 
uf  hit  MajcJ'ty'B  Supreme  Coiiils  in  India,  or  dseuhcrc ;  and  of  such  |ierM>iti 
TCiidetii  in  Gicjt  Britain  as  may  dc^i'C  to  invest  any  part  of  ihrir  pri<perty 
in  the  scciiriiics  of  the  Rcngal  Govern  men*.  All  ilic  prufiLs,  benefits,  and 
advantflgrs,  arising  out  or  ihecuncem,  In  any  of  the  ways  ab»vc  eniimeratnt, 
sliall  (the  chaTges  of  management  only  deducted)  be'  divided  periodically 
among  the  nroprieturs  or  constiments  fur  (he  tiiuc  l>eing>  aocanliag  to  ibeir 
rcupFitlivc  shares  of  stock.  The  dividends  (after  tlic  first  five  year*}  il  is  pro- 
pored  10  make  twice  in  each  yrar. 

This  tooki  10  hke  a  trading  asaodation,  that  aome  peraons  in  Tndia 
were  venk  moogh  to  siippoite  that  the  servanta  of  the  Company  could 
not  join  in  it  without  a.  violaliua  of  the  rules  of  their  cen'ice,  and  ihe 
oaths  by  which  they  bind  thcmseK-es  to  abstain  from  trade.  Tliey 
feared  that  ifaey  might  incur  tho  penalties  of  the  33  Geo.  III.  e.  5i. 
^  137  ;  but  on  ifiiii  point,  Mr.  Trotter  sets  their  doubts  at  rest,  saying  : 
"  I  have  eonnulted  In'o  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  in  Calcutta,  and  they 
h:ive  given  me  botli  their  decided  opinion,  tliat  a  purehnse  of  goods  /or 
remiUnnce  irould  not  so  Hubject  any  of  the  persons  in  question,  more 
especially  those  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice."  He  again  argues,  that  as  the  act  pmhibib  their 
"buying  goods,  and  sclKng  them  again  in  the  same  province,"  it  dnea  not 
mean  to  forbid  their  purchase  for  exportation  to  Knglnnd  ;  and  as  tliiA  is 
the  object  of  the  Association,  it  is  only  buying  goods"  for  the  sake  of  a 
remittance  ; "  therefore  not  a  violation  nf  the  act.  He  alao  states,  ns  to 
the  General  Order  of  January  182-5  against  trading  by  the  Company's 
servants:  "I  am  informed,  on  authority,  that  it  arou  out  of  the  dis- 
covery in  the  caste  referred  to,  of  a  positive  habit  of  trading,  (or,  in  short, 
sach  a  buying  and  selling  as  is  clearly  intenlicted  by  the  statute,)  but 
nerer  cnntem|i1ated  the  prohibition  of  purchases  merely  to  ansn-er  the 
purpose  of  a  remittance."  This  nrder,  however,  if  found  t<v>  strict,  he 
thinks  the  Government  will  niodi^',  witliontheeitation,  if  required.  The 
judicial  and  revenue  oath  also,  he  tniats,  will  be  kindly  dispensed  with 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  nothing  may  sinnd  in  the  way  of  his  grand 
project ;  for  as  the  oath  was  imposed  when  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
probably  ti.  fid.  to  Is.  Sd  ,  to  continue  it  after  the  exchange  has  fitllen 
to  Is.  lOJif.,  is,  he  thinks,  the  height  of  injustice.  It  is  equivalent  to 
paying  their  servants  in  "  a  debased  currencj'."  Therefore,  "  an  orer- 
ratint(  necessity  compels  the  Civil  Servica  of  this  Presidency  to  pay  for  a 
dispensnlion  from  the  oath  ; "  and  surely,  he  adds, "  such  a  tardy  compen- 
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asked,  Dcver  b«  denied  by  so  libera]  [so  liberal  and  so  just !]  a  Goverr.- 
ment."  That  is,  lie  thinks  the  Company  will  not  consider  wlieiher  it  bo 
proper  that  judges,  and  collectors  of  revenue,  should  be  tempted  to  abujie 
their  powers  to  the  oppression  of  llie  people,  by  coming  iiiti>  the  market  as 
■nerchanta,  and  exercising  a  virtual  power  of  pre-eiupiinu  and  uolimited 
extortion.  The  directorial  legislators  will  simply  be  guided  by  the  interests 
of  their  servants,  and  the  number  of  pence  sterling  procurable  for  a  sicca 
rup«e,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  subjects.  But 
a  biibc  is  also  held  out  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  their  concurrence  in 
the  plan.  As,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  there  would  be  a  necessity, 
Mr.  Trotter  thinks,  for  recasting  the  scale  of  allowances  of  their  servants, 
the  Company,  by  encouraging  the  present  project,  may  shift  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ukimale  burden  of  such  augmentation  "  from  its  own  shoul- 
ders," That  ii,  in  plain  terms,  he  points  out  to  the  Company  how  it  may 
•are  its  own  finances,  aod  at  the  same  time  enrich  its  servants,  by  licensing 
and  encouraging  them  to  rob  its  subjects !  1  It  is  Mr.  John  Trotter,  au 
old  experienced  servant  of  the  Compauy,  who,  from  mature  considerntion, 
ascribes  such  diabolical  principles  to  his  honourable  masters  ;  and  it  is 
not  for  us  to  question  the  accuracy  of  lis  jadgment  on  such  apoint.  He 
seems  to  bear  iu  mind  the  well-known  anecdote  of  one  of  his  countrymen, 
^^  ho,  in  seeking  employment,  said  that  be  did  not  require  mucli  wages,  as, 
about  a  lai^  house,  he  would  always  be  picking  up  small  trifles.  So 
Mr,  John  Trotter  tells  the  Company :  "  If  yoii  alloiv  us  to  be  judges, 
collectors,  and  merchants  at  tlie  same  time,  we  do  not  require  any  addi- 
tion to  our  salaries." 

The  Calcutta '  Government  Gaiclte,*  ive  observe,  gives  all  the  counte- 
nnnce  of  its  authority  to  this  infamous  and  absurd  scheme,  which,  after 
all,  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense,  as  much  as  to  the  character,  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  official  organ  of  the  Bengal  Government  says, 
"  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  regard  the  projected  agency  nith 
feelings  of  approbation  and  anticipations  of  great  public  good,  to  be 
assared  that  purchases  for  the  mere  object  of  remittance  are  decided  to  be 
not  within  the  prohibitory  words  of  the  statute ;  and  as  the  general  ordo'rs 
of  the  Government,  (No.  1,  of  January  1624,)  were  not  intended  to  be 
interdictory  to  such  purchases,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  ilie  clause  in 
the  oath  administered  to  judicial  and  revenue  servants,  which  forbids 
Iheir  availing  themselves  of  the  medium  of  remittance,  may  be  soon  either 
abrogated  or  modified."  It  afterwards  adds,  that  "  the  judicial  oath  is 
considered  to  be  the  only  real  obstacle,  and  it  is  one  which,  under  the 
existing  state  of  things,  will  probably  soon  recnve  some  modification." 
Tl)e  Government  organ  is  as  eager  for  the  commencement  of  the  said 
agency  as  if  Lord  Amherst  and  his  Council  were  longing  to  lay  their  lunds 
upon  the  capital  which  would  most  probaUy  be  invested  In  the  public 
funds,  and  might  help  forward  the  Ourman  war.  Their  official '  Gazette ' 
sa)'s,  "  It  is,  vre  understand,  a  subject  of  very  general  regret  that  tlie 
establishment  of  the  plan  should  be  deferred  until  so  large  a  capital  as 
one  crore  and  forty  lacs  shall  be  raided.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  com- 
mence  as  soon  as  one  crore  shall  be  subscribed,  or  even  seventy-live 
lacs?" 

Among  the  other  merits  of  the  plan  so  countcnanccJ,  if  not  expressly 
patronised  by  the  local  Government,  it  is  "  obviously  calculated  (says  the 
projector)  to  check  a  recuncac«  of  tfao  many  instaacea  in  wludt  iudiri- 
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duals,  after  att&ioiog  high  situations  under  GoTennnent,  hare  witbdnwfi 
rrom  the  service  to  kupport  interegta  diaitietricallj  oppoute  to  tboee  of dwir 
origiDml  employers,  and,  moreover,  to  orercome  some  of  cbe  principal  in- 
ducementa  tor  Colonimtion  in  India." 

Most  effectuall;^  ^ould  it  oTercune  them,  by  rendering  it  a  country 
in  which  nobody  would  Ii*e  who  could  escape  from  it.  Tfae  new  nnirersa) 
anociation  claims  the  right  of  purchasing  goods  for  a  remittance  ;  that  is, 
for  monopoliKing,  as  far  as  in  its  power,  the  whole  bomewanJ  trade.  Now 
this  consists  in  tlie  products  of  the  country,  drawn  forth  by  the  capital  of 
our  merchants,  adraoced  to  indigo  planters  and  others  scattered  orer  the 
country,  wbom^eon  the  cultivation.  This  capital  is  abundantly  snpplted 
by  the  saviogs  of  the  Company's  higher  civil  and  military  serrants,  depo- 
sited at  interest  ndtfa  the  merchants,  who  know  how  to  employ  it  so  bene- 
ficially. By  the  nen*  Joint  Stock  Cotnpany  this  capital  is  to  be  diverted 
into  a  totally  different  channel;  and  every  private  trader  must  either 
become  the  dependant  of  the  united  agency,  or  be  driven  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Ibe  combined  interest  of  the  civil  and  military  services,  vrith  their 
extennre  tamificatiooB  tbroughont  the  country,  must  carry  every  thing 
before  them.  How  bupeloas  would  competition  be,  when  the  private  mer- 
chant saw  the  judge,  the  magistrate,  the  ctdlector,  and,  in  a  word,  evety 
person  in  anthori^  thraughont  the  country,  united  agunst  him  aa  rival 
traders,  and  enjoying  a  thousand  means  of  driving  him  to  despair.  So 
dreodfiit  a  ouisaoce  could  not  be  tolerated  in  any  country ;  and  if  it  mic 
to  exist  ibrafew  yean,  such  a  combination  would  put  an  end  to  the  East 
India  Coinpany  itself, — no  great  evil,  we  admit,  if  it  were  not  to  be  sup- 
planted  by  a  more  mischievous  monopoly  than  even  the  Company  itaelf 
has  been.  The  strong  encouragement  it  has  received  in  Bengal,  shows 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  happened,  the  pitch  of  fbUy 
and  wickedness  to  which  the  Government  there  may  arrive  when  un- 
checked by  public  opinion,  expressed  through  a  free  and  unfettered  press. 

The  [mijeetor  himself  is  hardly  worth  onr  attention :  he  is  merely  1^ 
bonring  in  nis  vocation  of  a  sordid  money-maker, — one  whose  thoughfft^ 
day,  and  di^ams  by  night,  have  apparently,  for  years  past,  turned  on 
Dounng  but  mere  gain,  for  its  own  sake  only,  and  without  regarding  it  as 
die  means  of  doing  good  to  others  or  procuring  pleasures  for  himself;  this 
•ordid  spirit  having  not  only  steeled  him  against  theinfiuenceof  aaenaeof 
duty  in  his  public  career,  as  import  warehonte-keeper,  but  even  agairtst 
the  most  ordinary  allurements  that  could  not  fail  to  subdue  the  heart  of 
almost  any  other  man.  He  merely  asks,  in  return  for  his  Mutations,  to 
be  constituted,  along  with  tvo  others  of  his  own  selection, '  a  triumvirate 
for  the  management  of  the  concern  in  India,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  two 
lacs  and  ten  thousand  rupees  (upwardb  of  30,000^)  per  annum,  to  defray 
all  e:fpen8es  there ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  if  the  proprieton  choose, 
their  fnnds  may  be  divided,  and  the  copartnership  dissolved.  Branchea 
of  the  universal  agency  are  also  to  be  established  at  Madras  and  Bombay, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Company's  servants  within  these  Presidencies  ;  km 
lastly,  those  resident  in  Great  Britain,  "wishing  to  become  pro[»ietors  tit 
constituents,"  (proprietors  of  what,  unlets  it  b«  of  Hr.  John  Trotter's 
chimerical  ideas  !)  are  invited  to  make  application  to  hia  agents  in 
London. 

That  the  Company's  servants  abroad  suffer  sererdy  under  the  tow  rate 
of  ex^atfge,  and  that  this  is  afaard^ip  deterring  of  every  contiderattoB, 
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»e  (iiliy  attinit.  But  who  v6u1<]  eansEnt  lo  reniedy  <>ven  this  eril  hy  in- 
lieting  a  fkr  deeper  ene  on  the  whole  mus  of  the  ladiao  people  ?  It 
a)^)ears  that  the  Bengal  GoverDmeat  of  1823,  urged  bj  the  memorialt  of 
many  of  ita  military  officers,  distrened  for  the  means  of  Bupportinc  their 
families  in  Europe,  while  their  funds  suffered  so  much  diminution  ift 
remittance,  earnestly  recommended  to  the  home  authoritiee,  to  allow  all 
officers,  having  such  calls  on  their  salariei  in  Europe,  the  means  of  remit- 
tance for  them,  by  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  extent  of  their  British  pay, 
at  the  same  rate  at  which  it  is  issued  in  India,  viz.  Zs.  6d.  per  sonat 
nipee.  "  To  (his  proposition,  however, "  says  the  Gazette  of  authority, 
*■  no  ansiver  has  jet  been  received."  Yet  this  is  a  most  just  and  reason- 
aMe  prtiposiiion,  from  which  the  Court  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  withhold- 
ing its  assent.  It  reroajos  to  be  seen,  whether  it  will  listen  more  &vour- 
abty  to  Mr.  Trotter's  plan,  backed  as  it  is  with  bribes  to  erciy  spedee  of 
injustice. 

As  an  example  of  the  result  to  be  expected  from  creating  the  new 
mQnop<^  piT>p(Med,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the 
'  lodia  Uatette,'  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the.  Company's  reguta- 
lions  cramp  and  destroy  the  trade  of  the  country: — 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  1  here  condemn  "  regulations  "  only  under 
the  terms  of  the  present  Charter,  and  if,  in  reference  to  tli«  prejudicial  effect 
which  tlic  C'onii^ny's  trade  is  alleged  to  produce  over  the  interests  both  of 
individuals,  and  panicularly  the  service,  an  example  should  be  required,  I 
may  instance  the  silk  branch.  At  every  station  where  the  mulberry  will 
grow,  is  a  factory  erected,  and  ihe  maniifactiirei-s  being  placed  under  laree 
adviincei!  for  the  public  inveslmenl,  the  priwte  adventurer  is  utterly  uiiaUle 
to  compete  wiih  such  furmklsble  rivals.  Indeed,  the  manufacturers  are,  in 
a  wsy,  iuierdicied  by  their  pecuniary  ohligaiioiis  lo  the  Guvernment,  from 
supplying  the  exigencies  of  any  individuals.  The  pracdce  is,  in  truth,  reeior* 
ing  the  very  principles  which  were  before  so  much  reprofasted  ;  namely,  the 
confining  the  winders  of  the  raw  maierial  to  the  places  where  they  could  Only 
be  employed  for  the  Company's  benefit,  to  the  obstruction  ol  (he  private 
Iredftand  prrjudice  to  the  revenue.  And  hence,  hi  a  manner,  the  Comjiany 
maylie  said  lo  re-asscrt  their  claim  to  pre-emption ;  whilst,  from  similar 
causes,  arises,  in  a  great  degree,  that  deplorable  depression  in  the  exchanges 
we  now  witness,  li  may  be  urged,  that  the  practic*  complained  of  is'no 
more  than-  ihe  iiealmeni  the  Company  originally  received  from  private  mer- 
chants, when  ihcy  used  to  advance  so  largely  to  their  weavers,  and  to  give 
greater  prices  than  had  ever  been  given  by  the  Company.  ButasreEard.i  the 
uilcresis  ot  their  service,  the  present  practice  is  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  whilst 
it  b  subversive  of  that  unrestrained  freedom  on  which  the  rvmmerce  oflndia 
is  avowedly  cunitiiuled ;  and  1  apprehend  tittle  prospect  of  amendment, 
without  (iuvemmeiit  can  lie  prciailed  upon  to  modify  iiome  of  the  existing 
n^ulatirms  for  pmviding  this  branch  of  the  public  investment,  or  to  allow  in 
the  service,  bills  o:i  the  home  treasury  fur  part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  silk  at 
an  eachangc  of,  say  two  shillings  the  sicca  rupee. 

In  addition  to  the  public  institations  and  associations  fbrmedy  noticed, 
fownded  by  the  East  Indians  of  Calcutta,  for  promoting  their  social  and 
hrtrilecto^  im[»uremeiit,  we  now  obser\-e  that  they  have  formed  them- 
•draa  into  a  iJterary  Society.  The  number  of  members  is  to  be  unlimit- 
ed, and  it  is  to  have  periodic^  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pre- 
Tionsly  chosen,  and  the  reception  of  the  literary  productions  preseoied  by 
Ha  members.  T^ese  ^uly  accumnlating  proola  that  a  new  race  of  men 
is  fast  springing  up  in  our  Indian  erofure,  will  surely  at  laitt  rouse  the 
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Compaay  from  its.  drtam  of  ucurity,  in  thiulung.  that  it  can  cootince 
with  ioipunity  ta  trample  tl  em  down  u  uaworttiy  of  the  commoa  priri- 
leg^  of  British  subjects. 

The  Calcutta  'John  Bull,'  of  the  2Ctli  of  Ma)',  coUaioB  alnognpkical 
notice,  from  a  missionary  work,  of  a  converted  Hindoo,  lately  deceased, 
which  places  in  a  striking  pouit  of  view  the  labours  of  the  missiooane* 
in  evangelizing  the  heathen.  Sukharee  (bo  the  convert  was  called)  had 
heloiigcd  to  the  waahermaa  caste.  Having  lost  at  once  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  also  his  wife,  who  waa  brought  by  aorrow  to  the  grave,  Sut* 
'  Iiarce  became  plunged  in  a  deep  melanclioly.  He  then,  through  the  per- 
suasions of  his  master,  "  entered  upon  a  profession  of  Christ."  But  in- 
stead of  improving  with  liis  new  profession,  he  became  a  woise  maa 
than  before.  In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  "  being  even  as  the  Gen- 
tiles whi(;h  knew  not  Gud,  he  walked  according  to  tha  course  of  thia 
world,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  th?  mind."  That  ia,  "It* 
took  to  drinking  liquors,  eating  intoxicating  drugs,"  &c.,  the  eousetjuence 
of  which  was,  that  his  master  (who  had  converted  him !)  turned  him 
about  Lit  business.  The  ClirisUan  Sukharee  then  )>ccame  "  little  better 
than  one  of  the  wicked  ";  fur  the  missionary  account  says  he  "  led  a  moct 
beastly  life,  being  constantly  intoxicated,  and  lying  insensible  in  the 
bazaara  and  streets."  He  was  so  desperately  reprobate  at  last,  as  to 
revile  Christiana,  and  particularly  Paunchoo,  another  Native,  who  was  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  September  1823,  however,  the  judgment  uf 
hr.iven  overtook  him.inthe  great  inundation  which  destroyed  so  much 
life  and  property  on  the  Sulkea  side  of  the  Hooghley,  Being  thus  driven 
out  of  his  habitation,  h«  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Paunchoo,  the 
preachet-,  in  company  with  his  wife,  (probably  a  lecond  helpmate,)  and 
BooDsee,  a  barber.  Paunchoo  pitied  their  distress,  and,  liaving  gathered 
them  ail  ti^ether,  "  improved  the  afflicting  dispensation"  with  a  discourse 
on  the  history  of  Noah.  Sukharee,  being  now  reduced  b>  poverty  and 
overirhctmed  with  debt,  had  nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and  was  obliged 
to  work  hard  to  live ;  so  he  became,  by  the  blessing  of  ProTidence,^pbeT 
and  industrious.  He  was  then  "  poor,  and  of  contrite  spirit."  Together 
with  Ilia  toils  and  niisfnitunes,  he,  some  months  after,  was  afflicted  with 
siekoea*,  and  at  last  died,  saying,  "  I  shall  cross  the  ocean  of  this  worid  by 
waUng  Christ's  death  a  vessel  tor  ray  transport."  After  this  (qnery  ht' 
faref)  ho  became,  for  a  short  period,  insane;  but,  recovering  "tike the 
setting  sun  that  emerges  from  the  clouds  which  secure  his  resplendence, 
and  then  displaying  his  glories  for  a  while  in  the  horizon, — so  did  Suk- 
haree depart  in  triumph,  the  soul  forsaking  its  tabernacle  of  flesh  in 
peace."  Dr.  Bryce's  newspajKr  (the  '  John  BulOadde  to  thisthe  follow- 
iiig  item  of  intelligence :  "  The  good  Editors  (of  the  miHionary  work)  en- 
tertain uo  doubt  that,  when  be  died,  hia  soul  winged  ila  way  to  immortal 
happiness." 

it  \i  even  said  (in  the  '  India' GaietteX^<nt  the  famous  Burmese 
General,  Bundoola,  who  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Prome,  began,  before 
his  death,  to  evince  symptoms  of  CliristianLeation.  When  the  Mugh  who 
reported  this  iciteresliiig  fact  was  pressed  to  cxplaiit  what  these  symptoma 
were,  he  replied,  with  much  simplicity,  that  Bundoola  was  of  "  maslcra 
caste,"  having  acquired  a  relish  tor  the  enjoyment  of  roast  beef,  pork,  and 
brandy.  This  aeems  alio  to  have  been  the  oilgiual  principle  of  Sok- 
liarcc's  CtuigtiaDiiy. 
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The  last  hot  seuon  in  Indis  aj^an  to  have  been  umuually  oppreauve. 
Id  the  month  of  Hay,  cholt^a  moihus  was  very  prevalent  at  Dinapore  and 
Patna.  At  die  latter  place,  itisBaitl,  upwards  of  100  Natives  daily  were 
iailin);  Tictima  to  that  fatal  disease.  Some  European  soldiers  hail  also 
died  of  it  at  Dinapore.  A  private  letter  from  Bengal,  written  on  the 
18th  of  June,  says:  "We  are  sufiiering  the  most  oppressive  heat  ever 
known ;  numbers  of  people  are  laid  up  with  feveis  in  Calciitta ;  among 
,  the  rest,  Lord  AmfaerM  and  Sir  Edward  Paget." 

"peace,    SAKUOirT,    AlTD    GOOD     DRDEK    OF   SOCIETt"    JN 


We  have  repeatedly  shown  how  this  mucb-lauded  harmony  is  promot- 
ed,by  a  (hackled  press,  and  shall  therefore,  without  any  further  comment, 
present  the  sequel  of  the  editorial  fracas  described  in  our  last  Number. ' 
We  stated  that4he  '  Scotsman'  had  i^>plied  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Hur- 
kara'  the  terroa  "  bully  "  and  "  bravo,"  and  have  since  learnt,  from  a  pri- 
vate letter,  that  this  difference  between  them  was  made  up  through  the 
mediation  of  a  brother  Editor,  their  mutual  friend.  This  private  compro- 
mise, however,  could,  uot  silence  the  'John  Bull' party,  who  thiew  the 
above  terms  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  M'Naghten,  the  Editor  of  the  'Hurkaru,' 
till  be  was  driven  to  call  out  Mr.  Greenlaw,  their  Editor.  The  latter 
having  chosen  Captain  Husband  (of  his  Majesty's  87th  Regiment)  to  act 
as  his  friend,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  M'Naghten,  after  suf- 
fering the  terms  "bully"  and  "bravo"  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  proper 
manner,  was  not  entitled  to  demand  such  satisttictiun  from  Mr.  Greenlaw. 
This  Tory  tool  took  shelter  under  the  screen  of  this  opinion;  and  Mr. 
M'Naghten  consequently  denounced  him  as  a  "  liar"  and  a  "  coward," 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  Captain  Husband  was  far  from  con- 
sistent or  blameless  in  screening  such  a  fellow  from  the  chastisement  he 
merited.  lo  a  lett«r,  dated  April  7th,  Mr.  M'Naghten  addressed  the 
latter  as  follows : — 

As  the  friend  of  Mr.  Greenlaw,  a  tuan  hug  lince  branded  milk  felstkood,  and ' 
now  with  coKwiMfr,  you  thought  proper  to  throw  a  most  unjustifiable  imputa- 
tion on  my  character;  but  1,  of  course,  considered  that^oti  were  authorized 
to  act  as  you  thought  would  be  moil  advanta^eoiia  to  him.  You  compelled' 
me  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  before  I  can  cake  any  farther  notice  of  you.  I 
must  learn  whether  the  judgment  of  that  )>uhtic  on  your  conduct  will  warrant 
my  considering  you  more  worthyDfray  personal  notice  than  you  were  pleaded 
to  think  me  ot  Mr.  Greenlaw's. 

P.  S. — You  say  I  have  only  dartd  to  pronounce  you  inconsistent.  If  I  have 
occasion  to  notice  yon  in  a  public  manner  avainj  you  will  probably  find  that 
in  confining  your  oaMnci  to  inconsistency,  I  was  rather  merciful  than  limo- 
roiis,  and  the  moment  you  say  (other  than  in  the  character  ot  Mr-  Greenlaw's 
second)  that  my  characler  as  an  oflker  and  a  gentleman  is  in  the  least  degree 
stained,  I  shall  pronounce  that  you  have  uttered  an  infamous  falsehood. 

R.A.M'N. 

In  consequence  of  this  sharp  epistle.  Captain  Husband,  almg  with  his 
friend,  Captain  Kennelly,  called  on  Mr.  M'Naghten  at  his  newspaper- 
office,  vii.  the 'Hurkaru'  Library,  when  a  tremendous  explosion  .took, 
place.  Two  accounts  of  it  have  been  published  by  the  different  parties ; 
but  as  they  do  not  differ  materially  with  regard  to  facts,  we  merely  insert 
one  of  them,  preferring,  of  course,  that  which  is  attested  by  tno  geiUle- 
men,  to  Mr.  M'Naghten's  individual  statement : — 

OritKt<A  HtrmU,  Ttl.  7.  3  0  GoOqIc 
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Stjitimest  of  C«vtjiih  liu»B*i(D. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  %  convet£4lien  which  took  pbca  in  Um 
'  lliirkHru'lJbrar}',  and  llie  Toom  adjoining,  in  which,  1  believe,  Ur. Mac 
negliten  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Smiih,'  iimibHv  sit,  vii. : — 

On  V«acliing  ilic  Libiarj,  Cafitain  Kennelly  Kent  in  bii  name  to  Lieaienant 
niacDaiihten.  On  a  person  coming  out,  Caiitain  Kenaell}'  addressed  binir- 
'*.Mr.  Macnaghlen,  I  presume." 

Answer.— Yes; I  am  Mr.  Macnajliten. 

Captain  Kennelly. — Allow  me  to  introduce  Captain  Hnsband  toyou- 

Caiitoin. Husband. — Areyoii  ihe author  0l*  these  siatements? 

Lieutenant  Macnaghlen  — I  am. 

Captain  Husband. — Will  you  withdraw  Ihem  from  circulation  as  publicly 
as  you  tiave  put:  them  fortli  I 

Answer. — No,  not  now ;  I  can't  at  present. 
'  Captain  Husband,  (looking  rouad.) — There  are  too  many  witnesses  here; 
have  you  no  private  room  T 

Mr.  Macnaghten. — I  must  have  a  friend. 

Captain  Husband  — You  cannot  suppose  there  will  be  any  flilvantiga  takm. 

On  enteriug  the  room,  Captain  Husband  again  said :  Ate  you.  Sir,  the 
author  of  tliese  statements? 

Answer.—l  am. 

Captain  Husband— Then  I  insist  on  jour  withdrawing  them.  They  con- 
tain aspersions  on  my  character,  and  thev  must  and  shall  be  reroovw). 

Mr.  Macnughlei). — You  have  attackeJ  my  qfiaracter.  as  an  officer  and  a 
gentlenian  in  not  allowing  Greenlaw  (correcting  himself  j — Mr.  Greenlaw  to 
meet  me. 
'  Cuplein  Husband. — If  I  have  done  so,  I  am  ready  now  to  givt  yotl  au  op* 
portunity  of  wiping  off  the  stain.    Will  yuu  meet  met 
.  Mr.  Macnugh ten.— I'll  consider  of  it. 

Captain  HuiJ)aiid. — There  is  no  time  forconsideratiun  now;  will  you  meet 
laeT 

Answer.— •!  cannot  at  present,  [i.  e.  He  could  not  answer  at  the  moment.] 

Captain  Huibawl.— You  must  meet  me. 

Mr.  Macnaghlen. — I  will  send  you  an  answer  in  wrilins. 
"  Captain  Husband. — Mr.  Macnaghlen, 
here ; — will  you  or  will  you  not  n>eet  mo 

Mr,  Macnaghlen.— No — o— o. 

Captain  Husband. — You  base  coward 
coatyiiu  wear—take  that.  [Here  a  blow 

Mr.  Macnaghten  (appeuhiig  loCaptaii 
nessifaat. 

C^lain  Kennelly ^ril  witness  it. 

Mr.  Macnnghicn  (appealing  to  Capta 
there  should  be  no  unfair  advantage  take 

Captain  Husband  — Nor  has  there,  yi 
man.  You  base  co*Brd,  had  you  yonr  re 
back,  and  throw  it  in  shreds  on  the  &im 
man :  did  you  tver  see  coward  more  com 
on  that  fellow's  ? 

Captain  Kennelly. — ^Never. 

Mr.  Smith,  about  litis  time^  cam«  into  the  room,  interposed,  and  Mid,  "  I 
think  you  lunk  as  much  like  a  coward." 

Captain  Kennelly  inmiediately  replied,  ■■  Come  along,  Husband ;  yon  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that  fellow." 

This  IS  in  substan(»  all  that  happened. 

t  few  yean  api  ■  private 
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I  nintt  tlaclwe  lliAtUr.  Oneohtw't  n>me  wu  never  meutkined  bv  me  in 
this  kflair ;  U  wu  my  character  irhicU  dut  «fiS(i  had  tlared  to  unit,  and  I 
personally  re^eniol  it. 

Tile  bint  u  imfiiir  advaniage  i$  false.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  (he  room  when  [ 
CDtered  it;  itwai  s  room  (as  every  person  who  ever  saw  it  can  tesiiry)  wiih 
three  or  four  o|wn  doors.  Mr.  Smith  and  all  the  '  Uurkam'  eatabllshtiMnt 
were  outride,  and  Captain  Kennelly  saw  that  there  was  ao  unrair  udvantago, 
Man  tg  man  was  my  ^vry  cx|)rnsinn  ;  and  onahint  Ironi  the  trerabliiie  cow- 
an], I  desired  Captain  Kennelly  to  leave  the  room  ;  bilt  Captain  Kenndly  in- 
terhred,  I  ant  happy  to  say,  and  )>revcntHl  my  proceeding  turiher. 

Hr.  Macnaghteii  fir»t  saw  me  in  the  lar^  tooid  of  the  establishment,  and 
J  oUerving  many  Native  writers  thetv,  wu  strtirk  wiili  tb«  impropriety  of  a 
wrsonjl  aTiercation  with  Mr.  Hacn»ghten  before  ihein,  and  thererors  asked 
for  anoiher  room. 

I  have  done  with  him,  and  henceforth  1  hava  no  communication  with  him, 
unless  he  molests  me ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  a  man  who,  like  him,  could  not  lift 
a  flneer  in  the  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  man. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  14.  P.  B.  Hl'sbahd. 

•  I  was  present  during  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  and  am  ready  to  swear 
to  the  comotnus  of  what  is  written  herein.  I  ntvar  taw  a  man  in  my  lifa 
who  appeared  so  totally  d«v<»d  of  couragv. 

JiUta  K»»LLT,  Ueut  H.  M.  BTth 

Ragt  and  Brent  Captain. 

There  is  an  amyearance  of  extraordinary  want  of  Bfririt  in  Mr.  M'Nagb- 
ten'a  anffering  himself  thua  to  be  insulted  and  beaten  without  reaistance. 
Again,  the  euddea  intrusion  and  attack  upon  him  were  quite  unJustiliBble, 
■ioce  Captain  Husband  could  not  deny  }iim  the  same  right  which  Mr. 
Oreenlaw  had  Juat  exereiaed,  of  conaultinga  friend  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  ohalleDite  given  ought  to  be  accepted.  Oil  this  ground  it  was, 
IK>  doubt,  that  Mr.  M'Naghten  refused  to  answer  at  a  moment's  warn- 
iag,  hariog  some  scruple,  as  above  intimated,  on  the  subject;  but  we 
cannot  find  any  excuse  in  thu,  or  inhis  opponent's  superior  strength,  for  his 
sabmitting  tamely  to  he  beaten.  His  next  step,  we  believe,  was  to  call 
out  Captain  Kennelly,  and  here  again  the  latter  refused  to  accept  hit 
challenge,  on  what  precise  ground  we  do  not  know.  He  then  had  Cap- 
tain Husband  tried  by  Court  Martial  for  enticing  him  into  a  room  under 
the  pMiga  ttf  taking  no  anfair  advantage  of  him  ;  and  notwithstanding 
commitdng  a  most  unjMllfiable  assault.  The  Court  found  the  accnsed 
guilty  of  having  behaved  in  a  Banner  violent  and  unjustifiable,  but  ac- 
quitted him  of  any  diagraoeAiI  conduct.  Next,  Captain  Kennelly  had 
Mr.  M'Naghten  tried  by  Court  Martial  flir  sending  tiim  a  challenge,  or 
grossly  insulting  message ;  after  it  was  intimated  to  him  thatsucha  proceed- 
ftig  would  subject  him  to  atrial,  as  hehadrefused  the  call  with  the  ndrice 
and  a]iprovni  of  all  bis  brother  officers.  The  Court  found  Lieutenant 
M'Naghten  guilty,  and,  as  a  punishment,  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered. 
This  sentence  was  in  so  far  reversed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  aa  to 
restore  him  to  bis  rank  in  the  army ;  but  he  was  removed  from  liis  situ- 
attOD  of  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  as  having  displayed  a  degree  of  intem- 
perance and  indecorum  that  rendered  him  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
BDch  important  duties.  Three  duels  in  agitation,  and  two  Courts  Mar- 
tial, all  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  alt  occasioned  by  the  11- 
oentiontneaa  of  the  Company's  licensed  Press!— a  notable  example  of  the 
advantagaa  wt  the  harmony-making  gagging  laws  invented  by  the  wise 
men  of  the  East,  and  so  much  lauded  1^  the  sagea  of  LeadenhnI I- street. 
2  0  2 


Ai  &r  M  Sir  Fnneia  M'Nagfaten  wu  coneened,  hu  frunda  rnxj,  par- 
baps,  urge  tbat  his  mode  of  promotitig  harmoD^  ia  truly  Iritk. 

ADDMZ9S   TO   THB   LAT£    HK.    ADAH. 

A  portion  of  tbe  non-existent  C&lcutta  public  hu  ooce  more  enacted 
tlie  nrcB  of  Toting  an  Addrea  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Adam.  For  thia  pur- 
poae  a  Meeting  was  held  on  the  2d  of  May,  Mr.  Larldna  in  die  clwir; 
who,  in  a  long  speech,  part  of  which  hai  reached  us,  extolled  "  the  !>• 
lents  and  virtues, "  the  "  zeal  and  integrity,"  the  "  amiable  and  inestimable 
qualiiitiei,"  Sic.  &c.  So:.,  of  their  late  temporary  Ooremor,  who  bad 
reached  among  them  the  summit  of  excellence  as  well  aa  of  power. 
After  ringing  the  chaoffes  on  such  vague  generalities,  witbont  ape- 
ciffing  a  single  act  of  Mr.  Adam  that  deserred  approbation,  the  Chair- 
man observed,  that  "  Although  they  should  have  in  Mr.  Adam  a  memo- 
rial uf  him,  he  was  atill  perauaded  the  public  feeling  could  not  he  aatia- 
fied  in  the  full  measure  of  its  j^enitttde  until  they  had  transmitted  to 
him  some  memorial  of  them.".  He  therefore  proposed  an  Address  ex- 
pressing the  high  esteem  and  respect  of  the  Britiah  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta. Mr.  Ricketts  objected  to  aneb  an  Address  on  two  specific  gronnds, 
founded  on  the  public  conduct  of  Mr.  Adam,  while  fbeir  temporaty  Go- 
rernor-Oeneral,  rie„  his  arbitrary  banishment  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
bit  enslavement  of  the  Press.  As  to  the  first  point,  Mr.  Ricketts  obstnmd, 
if  Mr.  Buckingham  had  deserved  banishment,  why  bad  not  Ixird  HaaU 
ings  inflicted  it,  who  had  abundant  opportunities  of  doing  to }  But  bis 
Lordship  would  not,  because  he  had  a  character  to  lose,  and  tberefim 
"  would  not  stoop  to  an  act  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  EngUdunea.'* 
But,  Mr.  Adam  took  advantage  of  the  power  with  which  hit  offidal  ai- 
tuation  invested  him  to  pounce  upon  Mr.  Buckingham  ere  scarce  a 
month  had  elapsetj  since  bis  accession  to  the  Government ;  and  not  con- 
tented with  that,  fimt  shackled  the  Press,  and  then  made  an  appeal  in 
defence  of  his  conduct  to  that  public  which  be  bad  pgged,  and  "  whose 
very  existence  be  bad  absolutely  denied."  Mr.  Ricketts  coocloded  bf 
•aying  that,  in  their  present  state  of  abject  slavery,  noman,  ttumghbewaa 
in  the  right,  dare  express  himself  fearlessly  on  any  subject ;  but  ho  was 
penuaded  that  the  feelings  of  the  m^rity  were  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, though  the  peculiar  interests,  connexions  and  circumstances  of  in- 
diriduals  might  operate  as  a  resttaint  upon  their  conduct. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  reply,  aaid,  that  he  had  come  there  "  impreteed  wi& 
the  idea  that  there  was  to  be  no  discussion  on  tbe  merili  or  demerilt  of 
Mr.  Adam's  conduct,  but  that  there  was  timply  to  be  on  addreu  voted." 
Tbe  only  argument  he  used  was  tbe  following,  to  show  that  be  and  bis 
c»-Bddressers  were  not  enslaved.  In  proof  of  their  entire  freedom  of 
opinion,  he  appealed  to  the  sentiments  just  uttered  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  who 
had  spoken  freely  and  fearlessly. 

The  &ct  is,  that  Mr.  Ricketts  happened  to  be  an  East  Indian,  there- 
ton  not  banishable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Goverikor- General,  or  be  would 
not  have  ventured  to  express  those  truths,  to  which  tboee  of  tbe  Biitidi 
community  dared  not  give  utterance.  This  is  i^ipealed  to  by  Hr.  Adam's 
flatterera,  as  a  proof  that  their  minds  are  mubackled  I  Bnt  tbeir  leaMD- 
ing  and  their  address,  which  was  voted  as  a  matter  of  eonrae  in  snch  aa 
assembly,  are  equally  unwotthy  of  notice. 
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ALUtWAHCEB   TO  CIVIL   SEBV>Nn. 

The  feUowing  hu  been  g^ven  in  the  '  India  Gazette,'  as  the  new  rule* 
adopted  for  the  fiirloi^h  and  retiring  fund  of  the  civil  Eervanta  of  the 
Company : — 

The  Service  solicited  from  the  Court  or  Directors  an  annuity  of  7000 


rupees,  cnnsenting  lo  contribute  twu-tliirda.    The  Court  have  grante 
annuity  of  10,000,  and  require  the  Service  to  pay  only  half  the  value. 

The  Service  asked  the  Court  to  coniribuie  a  lac  of  rupees  per  annum.  The 


Court  have  consented  to  give  three  lacs  and  26,000  rupees  per  annuai.  The 
Coiiit  have  also  agreed  to  give  six  per  cent,  for  all  balances  of  siibscription. 
To  which  may  also  be  added  otber  advantages  ;  for  instance :  any  annuitant 
disliking  to  deprive  his  family  eventually  ofso  large  a  sum  as  will  be  his  tub- 
scription  for  half  tlie  Bnniiity,  may,  by  either  selling  tliat  half  gain  more  than 
its  cost,  or  by  iasuring  his  life  give  to  his  heirs  the  full  value  of  it  at  a  less 
eipeose  than  its  annual  receipt  will  give  him;  so  that,  under  either  of  these 
arrangements,  a  Civil  Servant  annuitant  receiving  500/.  a  year  gratis,  whilst 
the  Juuior  part  of  the  Service  acquire  great  acceleration  oi  promotion  by  the 
seniors  retiring  in  the  Annuity  Fund  much  sooner  than  they  otherwise  pos- 
ubly  could  do.  We  are  led  to  understand  that  the  despatch  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Court  of  Directors,  on  ihe  Furloush  and  Annuity  Fund,  is  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  immediately. 

Civil  servants,  atler  an  actual  residence  of  ten  years  in  India  in  the  Civil 
Service,  to  be  entitled  to  come  once  to  Europe  on  leave  for  three  yeari,  and 
to  receive  for  that  period  an  allowance  of  SOOl.  per  annum.  No  greater 
number  of  servants  to  come  home  under  this  regulation  annually  than  seven- 
teen from  Bengal,  nine  from  Madras,  and  six  from  Bombay.  Tne  nreference 
to  he  given,  first,  to  those  producing  medical  certificates  on  oath,  that  a  visit 
to  Europe  IS  indispensably  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  their  health,  and 
then  to  aervants  according  to  seniority  of  rank. 

Civil  servants  compelled  by  illness,  certified  on  oath,  to  come  to  Europe, 
previous  to  their  completion  of  tlie  period  of  residence  in  India  above  pre- 
Bcribed,  to  be  presented  with  3000  sicca  rupees  as  passage  money,  and  to  be 
entitled,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  an  allowance  of  S50/,  per 
annum.  Ser^'ants  having  received  this  indulgence,  shall  not,  in  the  event  of 
their  again  coming  to  Europe,  after  having  completed  a  residence  of  ten 
years  or  upwards,  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  under  the  first  regulation, 
unless  their  return  be  s^in  occasioned  by  illness,  and  then  only  to  the  dif< 
fercDce  between  what  they  have  before  drawn  as  absentee  allowance,  (exctu- 
aive  of  passage  money,)  and  5O0I.  per  annum  for  three  vears. 

Servants  eoing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Cape  for  uieir  health,  and  being 
compelled  from  the  same  cause  to  come  thence  to  Europe,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  loregoing  regulations. 

Tn  all  cases  the  said  allowances  to  commence  from  the  date  of  leaving 
India,  and  terminate  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  that  date,  or  at  tbe'tima 
of  arrival  in  India,  which  ever  may  first  happen. 

The  alkiwances  in  question  to  "be  paid  half-yearly  in  Europe,  and  on  no 
account  to  be  extended  beyond  three  years. 

No  servant  drawing  an  absentee  allowaikce  from  a  dvil  fund,  to  receive 
during  the  same  period  of  absence,  the  allowances  nrcscribed  hy  these  reeida- 
tions,  beyond  such  amount  as  may  bring  the  total  of  bis  receipts  from  both 
■ources  to  the  suni  hereby  limited. 

We  have  heard  that  the  plan  for  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  civil  setvanli 
orOovernment  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  for  some  time  to  cuinc. 

CENTtlAL   mniA. 

Tiie  folloviog  ia  the  only  hint  regarding  our  internal  ratuation  which 

faaa  nwt  our  notice  in  the  late  Indian  papers;  but  it  is  very  BignificaDt 
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of  the  bnlief  entertaiDsd  bjr  the  Bengal  Oaranineot,  that  Bhnrtpoor  it 
drawing  otfaot  BUtes  into  a  general  combination  agaiiut  ua;  and  thia 
wbite  the  strength  of  our  army  U  alill  wu^og  awajr  in  ^e  marahea  and 
forests  of  Ava  : — 

TheUkbara  relate,  that  on  the  lOtbof  theinonthof  Shahaban,  Mr,  Stewart 
made  an  address  ti  Maha  Rajah  Doulut  Rao  Sindia  Bahadoor,  to  the  follow- 
ing purport  -.  "  That  he  had  bcfn  informed  of  his  Inclinaiion  to  succour  the 
Bhurtpoories  with  a  number  of  forces  under  the  CDDimand  of  one  of  hb 
ablest  conDTnanders ;  and  were  that  report  to  be  really  M,  he  absolutely  eot^ 
sidered  him  to  be  the  5rst  cause  of  the  breach  or  treaty  and  friendshi|t 
beiiTeen  them.  Nevertheless,  he  was  gteatly  imxious  to  nave  a  iiarticuw 
account  of  tliai-"  The  Maha  Itajah,  in  reply  tn  Mr.  Mewart,  informed  hiin, 
that  what  be  had  ieamt  from  the  report  was  rittse,  which  proceeded  from 
nothing  more  tlian  the  stratagems  of  some  cunning  men,  and  ihcrefore  he 
recommended  him  never  to  nut  conhilcnce  nnun  mere  reports,  until  they 
were  sufficiently  autbeniicated.— Koawsody,  May  ai,  I»25. 

MILITARY   OFERATIOK8    IM    TUB   DITKMAH    TERK1T9IIT. 

Ovr  fbnner  accounts  broke  off  at  the  fall  of  Donabew,  the  particulaia 
of  which  we  aball  now  briefly  sUle.  On  the  3d  of  April,  sbonly  after 
day-light,  sileoce  waa  otMerred  to  prc^-ail  throngfaout  the  wbole  of  Um 
fertiBcations ;  and  a  little  before  aun-rise,  two  Barmeae  deewieii  re- 
ported that  the  place  had  been  ei-acuated  by  their  countrrmen,  leaving 
the  whole  of  their  :iitillery  in  the  place.  The  British  forces  then  taking 
possession,  found  the  guns  left  loaded,  cattle  running  about  loose,  and 
every  thing  hearlag  the  appearance  of  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  caase 
ia  stated  to  have  been  the  death  of  Bundoola,  the  Bumeee  Geaeral, 
which,  according  to  current  repM^,  waa  occasioned  by  the  eicpioaiaa  of  a 
diell  under  hia  cot.  This  be  had  placed  in  an  exposed  aitu&lion,  «pDo 
die  N.W.  angle  of  the  stockade,  under  a  canopy,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sHe  to  view  the  operations  of  the  British  firc!.  According  to  other 
aceonnts  he  fell  while  goiiig  his  ronnds.  The  Bunnese,  disheanened  by" 
the  loss  of  that  distinguished  leader,  who  ijied  about  inid-d&y  on  the  1  at 
of  April,  decamped  the  same  night,  leaving  the  whole  of  hispetaonal  pro- 
perty, war-drums,  musical  instnimenta,  hat  of  state,  die.  in  hie  dwelUiig- 
bouee;  itbeing  unlawful  amoag  them  for  any  one  to  appropriate  the  cActa 
of  a  superior  officer.  Therelicaof  himso  found,  therefore,  strwiglycoiiiinB 
the  beUef  in  his  debtfa.  The  Oriental  parai'tei  have,  Gince  tMa  event, 
begun  to  extol  his  merits  as  a  Geneial,  wishing  it  to  be  snppoeed  that 
his  removal  will  leave  the  Burmese  little  or  no  fnrthcr  \Ktvti  of  reaitt- 
ance.  T)iev  have  still,  however,  powerful  allies  m  the  seasons  and  ele- 
ments ;  in  the  woods  and  swampa  of  their  inaccessible  country.  During 
tie  siege  of  thia  ptace,  the  enemy,  while  yet  under  the  direction  of  Ban- 
doola,  had  made  several  bold  -ai  d  despeiate  sorties  on  o«r  lines ;  wbicA, 
however,  were  quickly  repulsed.  Ooeof  thempreaented  a  ao^  at  moe 
novel  and  interesting,  in  front  of  both  armiea  :  seventeen  lai^  elephants, 
each  carrying  a  complement  of  armed  men,  and  supported  hy  a  column 
of  infantry,  were  observed  moving  down  npon  the  right  of  our  cohimu. 
The  body-guard  charged  them,  under  Captain  Sneyd,  and  boldly  mixing 
with  the  elephants,  shot  the  men  off  their  backs,  and  finally  drove  the 
whole  back  into  the  fort.  The  fall  of  D<mabew  made  Lord  Amherst 
ajgain  express  his  joy,  and  celebrate  thjs  triumph,  aa  usUal,  by  ordeiing  a 
dwduuge  of  muaketoy  from  all  the  stations  of  the  land  fbiea  io  tlw  &« 
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IwUm.    Time  nitanUed /«!»•(&-/<>»,  will  cettaiolffcrm  a  c(»udetBble 
it«m  in  the  war  expeoMs. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  baring  thea  mored  back  upon  Prome,  the 
•neiDT  retired  at  hi*  approach,  maluDg  no  offer  of  reuetance,  although 
tbe  hilla  were  fortified  to  their  Bummite  ;  and  the  city  being  evacuated 
daring  the  previous  night,  he  took  poesession  of  it  on  tbe  25th  of  April, 
without  firing  a  aboC  He  statea,  having  found  in  the  place  100  pieces 
of  artiU«r]r,(>iDJaIe  and  UuBderbnaseeof  couraeiaduded  in  hit  enumraa- 
IJM),)  and  exteoeive  nagarioea  well  filled  with  grun ;  although  ooe- 
fetuth  of  dw  place  wa«  burnt  b<r  tbe  enemy  before  he  took  poaaeniMi. 
He  deacribec  the  fbrtificationa  aa  exceediagly  strong;  «o  that,  with  ten 
thouMnd  steady  soldiers,  they  might  have  held  out  a^inirt  ten  times  the 
namber.  He  will  be  a  better  judge  of  this,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
TaiM,  when  he  has  supplied  bis  troops  and  cattle  with  proviuons  and 
Jorage  for  five  or  six  mantba,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  of  swaaip  and 
jangle,  wkfa  hostile  bands  hovering  round  him,  and  disease  and  famine 
preyiag  within ,  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  but  prompt  measures  could  have 
saT«d  Prome  from  general  conflagration,  and  its  inhabitants  from  a 
wtetched  fate ;"  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Burmese  to  lay  waste  the 
ctmtitry,  so  as  to  leave  no  resaurces  for  their  invaders.  General  Camp- 
bell  says,  that  the  people  are  very  generally  retnraiag  to  their  houses, 
ibrowLng  themselves  on  his  mercy ;  and  adds :  "  Nor  shall  tbe  proud 
cfaaracterfstic  of  our  country  be  forgotten,  in  exteadiog  shelter  and  pro- 
teotion  ttt  the  suffering  families  that  have  been  wantonly  exposed  to  tlie 
inclemency  of  an  approaching  monsoon,  by  tbe  barbarous  policy  of  their 
own  countrymen  " !  Who  drove  them  to  adopt  that  barbarous  policy 
which  nur  allies,  the  Russians,  practised  to  so  much  more  frightful  an 
extent  in  the  late  memorable  case  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  ?  Is  it  the 
defending  people,  or  the  aggressors,  who  incur  die  guilt  of  such  trcmen- 
douB  sacrifices,  which  nations  are  compelled  to  make  for  the  common 
safety  ?  On  whose  bead  H-ill  rest  the  moral  responsibility  of  all  the 
misMy  that  has  been  created,  of  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  in  this 
lUiDeccssary  war?  On  the  Burmaao,  who  are  merely  stwiding  on  the 
deieasire  ;  or  I^ord  Amherst  and  bia  CouQcillora,  who  have  wantonly  and 
uiyuatly  pluoged  tbe  two  states  into  thia  ruinoua  contest  ?  Yet  General 
Campbell,  alter  having  been  himself  tbe  instrument  employed  in  filling 
the  Bunneae  territories  unnecessarily  with  slaughter  and  devaslatioc, 
casta  about  British  kindpesa  and  clemency,  and  Burman  barbarity  ! ! 

After  the  capture  of  Prome,  and  a^^iarently  in  expectation  of  General 
Campbell's  immediate  advance  upon  the  capital,  tbe  King  and  Court, 
with  all  iheir  wealth,  were  said  to  have  been  secured  from  danger  ;  the 
King  having  retired  iulo  tb^  more  iaaccessible  hilly  country,  where  he 
wuld  be  secure  from  ouratttunpls.  The  manner  in  whidi  they  fiarded 
flS  the  immediate  danger  by  negotiatien,  likewise  sbowa  no  little  dexte- 
rity, and  seema  to  evince  a  determination  of  tbe  Burmeae,  to  leave  no  art 
of  leawtance  notried,  which  may  serve  to  protract  the  war,  till  it  exhaust 
the  patience  and  resources  of  their  enemy.  Thta  now  appears  to  be  the 
dwided  cbaraeter  of  the  Burman  policy ;  and  it  ia  the  wisest  they  could 
pcasibly  adopt.     '  Tbe  Globe'  evening  paper  says:— 

'1'he  reported  negotiations  for  pesce  are  stated  to  have  ended  in  rather  a 
favckari  manoer,  by  the  absconding  of  the  Bnrmcu  Amtiauador  during  the 
night,  when  be  had  mi  I'm  snccceiled  as  tu  prevent  the  match  of  the  Enj-ILih 
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troops  on  die  cs{HU1,  and  when  he  McenaiDsd  the  ntetaeHy  of  fbe  mops 
remaining  at  Prome,  and  the  neighbourhood,  during  the  rain  j  ceaMm. 
'  The  same  paper  gives  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Madras, 
dated  July  12,1826:— 

The  war  in  Ava  seems  to  be  as  far  from  a  (ermination  as  it  was  tbb  lime 
twelve  months.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  wiih  the  main  force  of  the  army,  is  at 
Pronie,  tlie  rains  have  set  in  very  heavily,  and  the  troops  are  hecomingun- 
healthy.  The  very  great  expense  of  this  disastrous  war  has  Dearly  exliausied 
the  Government  treasury  j  aiid  if  it  be  continued  much  longjer,  lliey  will  be 


I 
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arket,  that  has  occasioned  a  favour- 
able turn  in  the  exchange  in  Calcutta.    Here  also  it  has  improved  a  little. 

A  letter  dated  Prome,  30th  of  May,  given  la  a  Madras  paper,  states 
that  a  body  of950men,GoaipOBed  of  the  Sank  companies  of  the  Enrapean 
rcgimoBts,  was  to  be  pushed  on  by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  supplied  with  fitteeo 
d^ys'  prorisioas  to  attack  a  strong  poutiop  taken  up  by  the  enemy  on  the 
rood  to  Ava.  The  army  was  miserably  housed  at  Proiie,  one  half  having 
no  houses  at  all.  The  supplies  were  scarce,  and  all  the  flotilla  had  been 
sent  back  to  Rangoon  for  proviuoos.  A  letter  dated  Prome,  June  4, 
sUtes,  that  the  Burmese  were  making  every  preparation  for  a  stout  de> 
fence  of  the  capital,  mouutiug  guns,  and  hiring  troops  at  fifteen  tickali 
(equal  to  above  fifteen  nipeee)  per  month.  A  nephew  of  the  late 
General  Buudoolah  is  said  to  be  their  generalissimo.  Price  of  proviaioni 
in  the  British  camp  at  Prome:  beer  twenty-four  nipeei  a  dozen;  bad 
raaddra  thirty-fire ;  brandy  sixty,  or  ten  shillings  a  bottle,  and  other 
atticlea  at  the  same  exorbitant  rate.  We  may  merely  add,  that  from  the 
latest  accounts  we  have  seen,  there  was  no  prospect  of  3  speedy  termi- 
nation to  the  war, 

Madras. 

'  llie  GoremJir  of  Port  St,  Oeorg;e  has  published  an  extract  of  &  de- 
spatch A-om  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  in  December  hut,  conveying 
to  him  their  high  apjirobation  of  the  "  aeal  and  energy"  with  which  be 
has  seconded  the  enorts  of  the  Bengal  Oovernment,  to  bring  the  Bur- 
mese n'ar  to  a"  speedy  mad  successful  issue."  Sir  Thomas  Munro  has, 
in  ouropinion,  displayed  "zeal  and  energy";  but  the  "speedy  andsueces»- 
ful  issue"  is  yet  apparently  faroff.  The  Court,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
its  high  sense  of  the  spirit  and  alacrity  early  shown  by  the  tfoops  of  that 
Presidency,  officers  and  men,  in  entering  npon  this  service,  and  der 
aired  that  these  sentiments  of  approbation  should  be  made  geoerellj 
known  to  them.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  has,  consequently,  taken  the  oppor^ 
(unity  of  puUishing  the  paragraph  in  praise  of  himsetf,  tike  a  c<»Bistent 
enemy  of  "  pernicious  publicity." 

-  In  another  late  paper,  we  find  an  extract  of  a  despatch  from  the  Cowt 
of  Diiectors,  which  slates  that  Sir  Thomas  Munro  had,  for  some  tvasoos 
aHuded  tn,  (probably  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  India  had  been 
placed  by  Lord  Amherst,)  withdrawn  the  wish  formeriy  cxpresaed  to  be 
relieved  of  the  office  of  Governor  of  Madras.  This  wish  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  despatches  written  to  the  Court,  so  far  back  as  Septemb«- 
1823;  and  withdrawn  as  stated,  inletters  dated  3d  of  March  and  19Ui  of 
July  1834  ;  that  is,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Bumese  war.  The 
Court  of  Directors  express  their  etttiafaction  wiUi  this  devotioa  to  their 
"  e  in  these  words  :— 
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^  We  fame  derived  the  mMtBinreTeutii&ction  from  tbe  foiuiMngfeoaimu. 
Dications.  We  comider  Sir.Tbooiu  Uiiitra  to  have  eviDced  ute  same  high 
publip  spirit  and  anient  z«al  to  promote  the  interests  carnmitied  to  liis  charae 
on  ibe  present  as  on  all  past  occasions  ihroughotit  liis  long  and  horioiiraljlc 
ooiirse  or  public  service.  A»  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  to  thcGovemorof  Madras,  we  are  happy  to  signti y 
" ^- '--' "■'  ' ' 'inorsirTh 


loyoii  our  unanimous  ileiire  to  avail  ourielvcs  of  an  extension  otSirThomaa 
Munro's  services  i[i  that  high  station,  at  a  period  when  his  distingtiished 
talents  and  peculiar  qnalitications  cannot  tail  of  being  eminently  bcnriicial  to  . 
the  oountiy  under  your  Government,  as  well  as  to  ourintereus;  and  we 
have  aceomingly  unanimously  resolved  to  abstain  from  nominating  any  luc- 
cesser  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  until  we  shall  have  received  from  you  an  ac- 
knowledgment uf  this  communication,  and  an  intimation  of  his  wishes  in 
eonsequeuce. 

This  flattering  t«ttinioiiy  of  their  approbation,  signed  by  hia  ten 
"  Loring  Friend*,"  W.  Astell,  C.  Ma^oribaoks,  Sic,,  was  published  by 
tbeir  express  directitm  in  the  Ootemment  Guette.  Lord  Amherst  finds 
it  mcae  agreeable  to  keep  die  despatches  addrewed  to  him  quietly  in  his 
pocket,  an  indication  that  they  are  oot  quite  so  flattering  reapectii^  hia; 
share  in  the  management  of  theBurman  war. 

The  Supreme  Conrt  bete  was  occupied  for  three  days,  towards  tin  ead 
of  Hay,  in  beaiii^  a  cause  of  great  importance,  of  which  tlie  fbUowiDg  is 
a  brief  outline :  Syud  Kasnm  Khan,  the  dewan  or  priaie  minister  of 
the  former  Nuwaubs  of  the  Camatic,  had  obtained  a  giant  from  them  of 
a  valuable  jaghire,  in  allvmgha  enan,  in  condderatioa  of  services  per- 
farmed.  By  this  specie*  of  tenure,  the  estate  is  hereditary  in  tbs 
family  of  the  grantee.  When  the  Government  of  the  Carnatic  was  q/iet' 
vaardi  aasomed  by  the  Company,  Lord  Clive  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
clariog  that  alt  jagbiredara  and  others  holding  of  the  Nuwaub,  might 
rest  aaaored  that  tbdr  r%bls  would  be  respected.  The  Board  of  Reventw 
also,  to  whom  Us  title*  were  submitted,  reported,  that  they  were  perfectly 
valid,  and  oooGrmed  the  grants  in  perpetuity.  The  Government,  bowevo-, 
refused  to  acknowledge  tbem;  Iwt  after  his  death,  granted  a  ,/i/emtt 
only,  of  the  estates,  to  one  of  hi*  sons,  KuUce  Uoollab,  cutting  off  all  the 
rest  of  the  family,  as  this  applicant  did  not  mention  be  bad  any  brothen 
or  ffisters.  The  latter,  consequently,  raised  an  action,  which  the  Court 
decided  in  their  favour;  but  tlie  Company  appealed  it  to  the  King  in 
Coitocil,  <m  the  gronnd,  that  the  Prince  who  made  the  grant  was  a 
deepot,  and  tbey  were  his  legitimate  successors.  That  as  he,  in  virtue  of 
his  deapotic  power,  might  have  repealed  the  grant,  tbey  might  justly  d» 
the  same ;  tberefm,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Court  to  restrain  them. 
In  the  meantime,  the  defrauded  family  were  involved  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  proaaoutiog  their  rigbta.  They 
therefore  applied  to  the  Court  for  relW,  wliich  the  Company  nito 
streauonaly  opposed,  knowing  that  want  might  iaxee  them  to  abandon 
their  claim.  The  property  in  question  is  said  to  be  immense;  and  (he 
mere  costs  of  the  petition,  for  the  money,  amounted  to  10,000  nqMas, 
which  arose,  the  Chief  Justice  said,  from  the<^^(iOBition  met  with  from  the 
Company.  His  Lordship  supposed  that  the  Court  was  to  be  vi&i(ed  mth 
a  lecture,  fat  sot  having  gratined  the  East  India  Company  in  their  wish 
to  asaame  ui  immense  jurisdiction  aad  oust  that  Court.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  King  ia  Council  would  not  listen  to  the  Company'* 
plea  iA  bariiVi  M  a  df^wt,  uicfintioUed  right  to  n^  iu  sulyect*,  bvf 
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dkalwwt  Aa  ifpwl,  tiaimwg  ma  very  vaoimt  tfw^wl  If  lb* 
nwanliine.  Its  flb^  Ki^otM,  KnAeo  Moollsh,  lud  iAMOod«d,  wMi  «s 
niDch  of  the  propeny  u  he  could  get,  to  the  pRDch  aettleamit  of  PoB> 
dicheiry,  thiu  defnudiag  the  rett  of  the  femily. 

Od  the  7th  of  June,  Sir  Ralph  Palmer  wa^  aworn  in  a«  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Siipnaie  CoBrt  of  that  Praeideacy ;  and  the  former  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Edfluutd  Stanley,  was  ts  praoeed  to  Ei^jaDd  bj  the  ship  Geaeroi 
Patmtr.  Sir  Chute*  Ony,  anothM-  Member  of  the  Madna  Beoob, 
bad  proceeded  lo  Calcvlta,  toaMoma  tbc«Aoeof  Chief  Jastieeat  Fort 
WUKam. 

Bom  VAT. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  been  rinting  the  Sodetfea  at  thi« 
island  for  upreadiag  edncatioQ  and  rclifioD;  and  mneh  ia  aaid,  of 
the  piety  ana  benei^oleiice  to  which  &»  Natirra  of  India  owetheae  in-' 
■lituiioas  Ob  aemkint  of  AielainieMof  thefmdaef  the  Breaefa-Society 
there  for  epreiuling  Chmrian  kaoirled^,  his  Lordship  added  ta  ita  do- 
nadoDof  1000  rupees  from  funds  iittruirted  to  him  by  the  parent  Society. 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Education  Hocletj,  the  chiMt«n  of  the  twa  ceatnl 
echoed  ivere  exaiained  in  hit  prpsence,  when,  as  usuid  on  sneh  occaaions, 
he  e^cpresMd  his  satisfaction  at  their  progrwa.     From  the  mport  it  ap- ' 

Ced,  that  there  were  336  scholan  in  the  boys'  schotJ,  and  65  in 
for  gitle.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1824  unoDOted  t»  37,000  ra- 
pee«,  and  the  pttyoenta  to  34,J00  rapaes  Of  tke  reoaipU  nnce  tfaan 
I4,00t  n^ees  were  the  benefaetioas  and  Bubsaiption  id  private  indi- 
vidnalc.  In  order  to  ennUe  the  eociety  to  erect  new  baiUtB|s  for  the 
aeoMmnedatioB  of  the  two  scbo^,  40,000  nipees  had  heea  intadcend 
W  it  hy  the  QcrTemmtMt  from  thaold  Cbankt  and  mAooI  ftmA.  Hm 
tetalamoaotofthe  Society's  leooaroea  on  the  Slatuf  Decesdxr  laat  «aa, 
it  iaaaid,  128,973  rupee*,  or  nearly  I«,OO0f.  ateriiog.  It  waa  profiMad 
that  the  new  buitdtngs  should  aoeoniniodate  350  ekitdrea  ;  that  h,  200 
bttya  and  ISO  giila. 

At  the  laying  of  the  fvandslion-etaae  of  the  two  central  aebaols  abaoti 
the  begianSn^  of  May,  there  WM  a  grand  aseemUage  of  the  chief  digni- 
tarfea  in  Bombay :  the  Honoorabte  the  GoTerDor,  the  HooomaUe  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  Lady  West;  the  Lord  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Rdier,  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  Mr.  and  Mn.  Warden;  SirC.  and  Lady  Cham- 
ben,  Sir  tlalph  Riee,  Mr.  Ooodwia,  Mr.  Meriton,  M^or-GeiMra] 
WHson,  Archdeacon  Bamea ;  acd.  adds  the  accAimt,  "  almott  dm  whole 
seeiety  «f  the  Preetdepcy.*  Magnificent  prepamtiesa  wen  mad*  taaee 
fnl]  eieflt  to  thia  triumphant  display  of  Britiah  phUaathr^n^.  The 
fliee  of  t#a  teats  wen  erected,  sr  es'te  extend  dmoM.  faom  the  sitasf 
the  one  schori  to  Ae  ether,  and  the  cMMreo  were  drHwn  op  in-the  in- 
termediate epaee  under  a  sAoAmtaKsiA.  Hymas  ascended  up  to  beaTea ; 
and  coins  were  deponted ;  after  wfiich  followed  the  prayeta  of  ^ 
MiliLipfor  a  dttine  Meering  on  the  work  of  charity ;  asdh^oa  of  tlmnks- 
giving  by  Ike  children  oraieltided  the  cerainoBy.  Then  the  wfaoie  pai^ 
partocA  ^  n  elegant  hreakfut ;  which  being  nrer,  the  Bi^p  addreaasd 
the  company  in  a  ^lendid  oradon,  said  to  be  of  "  exqaiMle  Atueae"  for : 
tbeoecasMH.     Heeommeneed  byaddreesing  theGorenar.uidaBid: 

It  wu  a  i^raiiryhiK  sight,  and  he  thought  he  miisht  indulge  an  faeafst 
ptMeineipMsmigMs  htlMt,  tiMrt  ibeBrititfa  qre  the  ««'^  JMspfc  ssmrs, 
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wbvB  naihatcMH  could  1m  «ibtUMd ;  wtiita  bi  fell  MmiiMd  ifaat  lb* 
ProteslMit  was  ibt  uolv  reli^oo  which  coutd  lead  to  it.  It  was  *  grateful , 
sij^t  to  Me  tlie  Itigb,  the  uJented,  the  valorous,  and  rhe  fiur,  uaite  to  (race 
with  their  preseoce  the  education  of  the  poor. 

In  tb«  abov*  n&tiooal  flvlogy  ha  forgot  t«  mentioii  tbnt  at  Bonbajr  1200 
ehiUnn  ftra  educated  bjr  the  ^tMcrwoM  Miwioitafj  Society;  kod  oalj 
1000  bT  the  Edacatian  goci«ty  OQ  the  Britiah  tyaUml  So  it  iiatattd. 
id  the  Report  of  the  British  Hid  Foreiga  Scliool  Societj  pHUiebod  ia- 
Mfty  laat.  Y«t  oar  Ei^lisb  Bieht^  fau  the  confidanoe  to  Bttuid  op  in  tb« 
bee  of  ft  Iwg«  anemUy  mai  tmttt,  that  "  tho  British  are  the  ombf 
people ;"  tlie  j  who,  enjoying  the  whole  r«reaiws  of  the  coontry,  devote  to 
Dm  edncatioD  of  its  inhabitaiiti.Iees  than  a  farthing  per  annum  I  He 
afterwards  said  with  equal  Justice,  "  if  the  swaj  of  EBglaod,  like  other 
djmaetiei  should  pass  awajj  which  ma;  God  graot  to  be  fiir  distaat, 
w«  sbovid  be  rcmembvred  ^efl;  for  the  bleMin^ia  w«  had  left  behind' 
m."  Assuredly,  unless  a  new  era  is  anon  to  commence  in  our  Indian, 
pi^y,  which  w«  sincerely  hope,  tlie  British  will  be  renumbered  only 
as  conquerors  and  greedy  monopolistB  of  tbe  trade,  wealth.  Hod '  powMj 
of  tba  conntiy;  perhaps  as  tlie  aboliahars  of  the  Native  puachayet, 
or  trial  by  joty,  the  bset  iostitutioo  that  ever  exiated  in  India ;  and' 
a*  tlie  autbora  ot  all  the  peijary,  fraud,  and  geeeral  deoioratintfon 
which  have  notoriously  flowed  from  the  grossly  defective  judicial  laws 
eMabliabed  by  the  Company,  The  Bi»hop's  eittavagant  praises  of  the  > 
very  little  that  has  yet  been  dune  for  tbe  improTe meat  of  India  are  ex-- 
treroely  pernicious,  aa  they  tend  to  perstta^e  the  pufaKc  that  it  has  doae' 
enough.  Hu  object  may  be,  however,  to  encourage  the  performance  of- 
more ;  aa  in  bears  tlie  character  of  a  truly  libeni  and  benevolent  aian.-. 
In  tbe  following  advice  he  girea,  as  la  wliat  it  is  oar  Uii^  to  d«,  we  fyiyi 
conenr: 

We  ^lould  train  up,  in  ihe  frii'  plMe,  that  nunieroiK  d^u  of  chJMrsn 
with  which  we  are  so  nearly  connected,  (i  lie  Iiido- British  raoe,)adau  wMah 
ia  iow  seen  around  cve.-y  camp — showing,  by  itror^lineaincBts  tbe  pasyeia  • 
of  Mriiish  papidatian.  WesiuHildtrainibeTn  ttptosnjiport  tbe  name  ot  onr 
country  in  the  East ;  to  disseminate  among  tlie  fJattres  the  ats  in  which* 
we  e\ce].  and  even  to  bet^ome  the  harbmgrrs  of  theChriKtian  faith.  It  mint 
Iw  by  thi^  liberal  policy,  and  by  mixiii"  all  claMi's  uf  Ihe  Natives  with  the 
children  of  otir  own  fellow  cuunlrynien,  Uut  ive  miftht  hope,  by  tlie  lle>^siog ' 
of  Providence,  the  niighry example  of  England  would  work  upon  their  bearti, 

Hus  is  the  true  theory  of  Indian  amelioration ;  a^  it  is  of  some  value . 
to  hare  it  from  tite  nHNUh  of  a  bithap.  In  prepoTtkon  a»  tlM  British  and . 
Indfr-Britich  rec«  shall  be  bcreased,  the  iaAawioe  ot  thair  enapl*  will 
operate  upmilbe  Native  popihtion,  and  gradually  raise  it  towards  the 
same  staiulard  of  morals  and  intelliguncs.  Tbey  are  tbe-jnoat  deadly  ' 
eaenties  of  India  wba,  Uterdbre,  aa  &r  aa  in  thata  lies,  retard  tbia  «tlii^ 

T  prooMS  by  oppoCHug  Colonisation. 

We  have  great  satiffaction  in  observing,  that  the  strictures  of  tbe 
Orienfat  Herald  are  felt  in  India,  in  those  high  quarten  which  other- 
wise  Bet  tbe  voice  of  public  opioioa  at  cotbplete  d«6aaoe.  Though  tbe. 
ralais  of  that  coaatry  have  banished  the  freedom  of  the  Preaa  too  thou- ' 
sand  milsa  off,  its  censuiaa  (till  fall,  with  unerring  force,  on  the  proud ' 
baajis  of  these  Lords  of  the  East ;  and  unwelcome  truth  finds  her  way 
inta  their  ball*  and    palaces,  Aotwitbstaading  iheorawdsof  jBaftereta 
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tfaid  auTTOaDd  them.  Tbe  oliMmtioM  axMined  in  tUi  WMk,  on  tha 
conduct  of  Mr.  Wardeo,  u  a  member  of  tbe  Bambftv  OorernmcDt,  and 
propnetor  of  a  newspaper  there,  in  league  with  the  Bar,  to  throw  oblo- 

Juy  upon  the  Judg;ea,  hare  elidted  from  that  gentleman  a  toit  of  mani- 
)Bto  againit  ua.  But,  ioat^Ml  of  iwuiDg  it  boldlj  to  tbe  worid,  chal- 
IcDging  reftitation — the  proper  oohtm  of  a  man  wbo  is  eunackm*  of 
being  io  the  right— he  circulates  it  to  a  choseo  few,  among  hia  fiienda  and 
others,  who  are  not  likely  to  refute  it,  A  copj  of  thia  hole-and-corner 
production  has,  howerer,  &llen  into  our  hand*  ;  and  we  sball,  thetcbn, 
give  Mr.  Warden  all  the  benefit  he  can  expect  from  being  beard  in  Ui 
own  defence.  The  pnblic  is  tbe  only  tribunal  before  which  we  have  »t- 
raigned  him,  and  before  that,  whether  he  will  gr  not,  we  now  make  tuaa 
pind.     He  commence*  witb— 

"  I  difdain  to  notice  any  of  dw  remarks  contained  in  No.  XIV.  otib% 
Oriental  Herald,  of  a  personal  nature,  which  hare  relation  to  tba  Pre« 
a!  tbia  Presidency." 

He  disdains  to  do  the  very  thing  he  ia  doing  I  "  Oh,  what  a  fiUl  was 
there  I "     But  let  him  proceed— 

I  dkdain  to  notice  any  of  the  remarlci  contained  In  No.  XIV.  of  tfae  (MMlaf 
HtnUd,  of  a  pcnonal  nature,  which  have  retation  to  raf  coDoeiloa  widi  Ac 
PrcM  of  tbia  Pmidcncy.  1  ehall  be  prepared  to  aSurd  anj  eipUuaiion  that  nay 
become  neceuary  on  tbatiubject,  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Dirrclon,  wbo 
aluue  have  any  right  to  require  it  of  uic.  It  i>  at  prtKot  necessary  for  me  outy 
IA  My,  that  1  am  not  aware  of  any  law  or  re-fulation ,  or  ofaur  obll^tIon,iDOT«l 
or  politUal,  prohibitory  of  a  civil  terrant,  in  or  out  of  cdudoI,  Teatiny  any  por- 
tion of  hti  property  iu  a  periodical  publicalioa. 

My  object  in  tblt  btatement  h,  to  eipoie  an  unfaunded  insinuation  oootafaied 
in  tbe  OritMtal  Htrald,  proceeding  from  a  quarter  entitled  to  more  coniideralioa 
than  tbe-Editor  of  that  work.  In  page  197  of  that  Number,  there  are  the  f'll- 
lowioc  pasaani : — "  We  hate  a  letter  before  ui  front  an  anthori^  on  wbidi  «a 
can  rdy,  layiur,  tbe  report  of  oua  late  proceedlnn  iu  Court  hare,  aa  uMal, 
been  put  Ipio  the  <  Gaietle'  in  the  mo&t  partial  and  incorrect  maoner;  indeed, 
thta  practice  ha«  now  become  quite  Byttematic."  '  Another  letter  >■>  s — "  I  need 
not  remind  you,  that  the  *  Gazette''  ■•  ioUrely  inflncuced  by  one  of  our  Ifemben 


alncehave  been  luppreued,  aod  ihared  the  fateof  the'  Calcutu  Journal.'  ' 

Tfae  plain  meauing  uF  those  passage)  is  tbti— That  the  ■  Gazette'  beinf 
entirely  inSueuoed  by  Mr.  Warden,  as  its  proprietor,  the  publication  of  the 
tfcporta  of  tbe  proceedings  In  Court,  In  a  partial  and  Incorrect  manner,  hai  been 
ayatematically  pursued;  aodtbat  calumuieihare  been  publithed  in  tbe  'Gaaette' 
•gainit  the  Court,  under  the  encoura^ment  of  Mr.  warden,  a  member  of  tba 
Government.  And  from  whom  does  that  cliarre  procetd?  From  one  obviotuly 
connected  with  the  SuMerae  Court.  I  ahonld  hope  tbe  antbor  wni  one  of  iti 
tabonUnate  ufflcers.  Ha  he,  however,  who  he  Mkay,  I  cwutet  allnw  ao  aerioas  an 
accusation  to  be  publiihed  aniuu  nic,.eniaaatinK  from  an  autborily  on  wliirh 
the  publisher  relics,  without  Juitifyiug  myself  to  those  to  whom  1  am  oficially 

'Tbii  i>  not  tbe  flrat  time  that  1  have  been  compelled  to  deny  anniiaiioM  at  a 
afanilaraature.  Iu  the  month  of  March  1824,  rcjiorti  reaohed  ma  of  a  oaea- 
plwDl  having  been  lent  home  of  my  cminlenaDcuie  publicationa  in  tba  aews- 

Cpcn  of  matter  counected  with  tbe  pruceedings  aniuat  Mr.  Erslilue  and  the 
rrictera.  I  Judged  ft  proper,  in  consequence,  to  addreu  a  letter  to  tbe  dittin- 
in^iihed  individual  to  whom  the  accusation  wai  forwarded,  denying  Its  jmtiiesi. 
From  tbe  tmior  of  the  i^ly  1  received,  which  was  perfectiy  satishctory  lu  me, 
no  other  Impmalon  could  be  formed,  than  ttiat  there  waa  a  foundalkHi  fur  ay 
sU[Uaolu  of  luch  a  cbarge  having  Iwen  preferred  againtt  me. 

I  ain  free  to  acltnoiilei^e,  that  mv  private  faelia|S  aud  friendships  have  pow* 
crfoUy  preponderated  in  favoor  of  thoae  individuals  whose  cases  bare  so  much 
B^iatea  and  distmbed  Ac  bimoey  of  lU*  Msseij.    imuit».«(bc*aae^i«e, 
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MMTt  ibal  1  Live  bMtt  too  Iod^  trained  to  oflcfal  dlKlpKoe,  not  to  have  been 
fnlljr  tentible  of  tbc  public  du^  it  wm  IneupibeDt  on  mi  to  raipcci  uid  Tulftl 
tomrdi  tbc  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1  hare,  therefore,  studiously  eu'lea- 
vourcd  to  preserve  tbat  ncutnlity  id  tbe  ditieuckini  that  have  so  unfurluoately 
prevailed  at  this  Prciidenc;^,  wbich  it  anwared  to  me  the  most  becominc  m^ 
•Ateial  liluatloii  to  naiatain.  ItwooU,Devenhetni,  appear  tbatuhilsi  I  have 
that  been  eodeavourins  to  uphold  the  reaprcl  due  la  tbe  Supreme  Court, 
I  hare  been  charged,  by  some  ouc  cnnnected  with  it,  with  privately  iaflueDciiif 
a  lyitcmaUc  attack  in  a  newlpaper,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  niisrcpreseuta- 
Moni,  to  deKnde  iis  character. 

That  I  have  exercised  an  iafluence  over  the  Preai  of  diis  Presidency,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  unreservedly  ackuowlEd^ur.  But  that  influeoce  hat  hceDaM-  . 
iously,  and,  I  will  say,  beuelicially  itirectea  to  the  BupprGsiion  of  publications 
that  wuuldcertaiuly  have  provrd  offensive  to  tbe  Supreme  Court.  I  have  reput- 
edly enjoined  the  most  ri^d  obiervance  of  [he  regulations  for  the  Press ;  nuire  I 
could  nut  do.  if,  then,  ■  libel,  a  contempt  of  Court,  ur  ■  "  calumny,"  ba* 
bcea  puhlisbcd  iodie*Gaii~  .1     -     -  . 

Had  J  perceived  any  diaposit 
die  Press,  1  should  have  r 
*  Gaictie,'  wbicb  certainly  n< 
tare,  to  render  me,  one  moment,  auiioui  for  the  connexion  01 

I,  then,  moat  iinequi vocally  deny  tbe  JuaturiB  of  the  acciuations  contained  iir 
the  paisa^ei  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  Oriental  Herald,  and  assert,  tbat 
whatever  rirbt  of  control  1  may  have  potseased  over  the  Press,  has  brea  uni- 
fonolv,  and  whenever  tbe  opportunity  was  alfarded  me,  poaitively,  directed  in  a 
«ray  (bametrically  iippoiite  to  tbat  wbich  I  have  been  accused  ui  encourapnf . 
Evidence  of  that  fact  1  have  in  my  poa&essiou, 

I  fed  a  proud  conviction,  ihat  Ut  a  society  in  which  1  have  passed  ibe  best 
period  of  my  life,  and  amoDg  those  at  home  who  have  any  knowledge  uf  my 


characcter,  any  Justlticatioa  of  my  conduct,  in  this  instance,  is  wholly  unne 

saiT.  Aa,  however,  tbe  authorities  in  Eugland,  to  whom  I  am  officially  respoo- 
•ible,  and  wbuse  tooi.  opinloo  and  confidence  in  my  inte^ty,  it  has  ever  been, 
and  still  ii,  an  otiject  1^  my  solicitude  to  maiiitaiD,  may  atMch  some  wvigbt  to 
inainuatiuns  calculated  to  undermine  my  afficisl  reputaiion,  proretding,  as  they 
are  said  to  do,  from  an  authority  "  ou  whii-h  the  Editor  uf  the  Orinlot  Htrald 
can  rely,"  a  sense  of  du^  to  myeelf  has  uged  me  to  prefer  this  K>pe*l  to  iheir 
coaskterKtioo.undcra  lolemo  usurance,  that  the  accusation  of  wbidl  1  complaiii 
il  a  calumnioiu  attack  on  my  character. 


my  frieuds  at  this  Presidency.  It  la  my  lotcolion  lu  forward  copies  of  it  only  to 
(IwRicht  Honourable  the  President  of  tbe  Board  of  CoDtruliaudia  the  membcn 
of  the  Hoouurable  '.'ourt. 

JSemhof,  lOtA  June,  1835.  (Sipned)  F,  WARDEN. 

We  ahkll  iDalce  Tory  few  obMirtttioiia  on  this  docament,  becaiue  but 
few  <ue  iMceMuy  to  demonatrate  that  it  conGrnu,  rather  thao  refute*,  our 
fonner  ctociiuioiu.  He  icoows  of  oo  "  obli§;atioD,  motii  or  political, "  od 
a  ciril  aerrant.  in  or  oat  of  coancil,  to  abttab  from  having  propertj  in  % 
newspaper.  We  tee  a  very  gnat  otyection,  btrth  moral  and  political  to 
a  member  of  a  deapodc  govemmeDt  engaging  in  trade  of  anj  kind,  more 
eapedalljr  in  tbat  of  nempepera,  of  the  conduct  of  which  it  is  tbe  judge  * 
b«»uM  no  man  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  caoae,  or  wield  an  imtrnl 
nent  which  give*  him  a  despotic  power  over  the  cbaracterf  of  otbera  He 
admitt  that  be  exercised  an  influence  over  the  preu,  but  anerta  that  this 
wat  always  uwd  benefidatly.  So  every  man  on  earth  tki»kt  hia  own 
tnrer  nted  benefiiualiy ;  but  ii  Ae  to  be  the  judge  of  thia?  Let  us  look 
ir  the  proof  of  it  in  the  result.  The  Faperover  which  thia  beneficial  inn 
auence  waa  exercised  is  guilty  of  a  svsleniatic  miare presentation  of  the 
Court.  Hiia  is  a  known  fact,  which  Mr.  Wardentloes  not  veotnre  directlv 
to  deny ;  but  he  uya,  "  Had  1  perceived  any  dinpnsttion  in  the  late  Editor 
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io  viohte  the  resulkdoas  of  the  press,  I  ^otild  tisre  nflnqniihed'ttie  par* 
tioD  of  interest  I  h&d  ia  the  '  Gazette.' "  Tfaen  he  uw  aothiag  wrang  in 
it:  the  system&tic  mifirepresaolatioa  which  every  body  else  covld  »n, 
which  the  Judges  romplvned  of,  tod  the  OoTemor  piuiished,  wis  >ll 
light,  ikiT,  and  proper,  in  Mr.  Warden's  eyes.  For  the  very  purpoae  of 
tiicoura«iog  this  course,  so  much  coDdemoed  by  otheis,  Mr.  Wardeo  re- 
taiDsd  his  share  ia  the  '  Gsxette ;'  fur  it  "  possessed  no  attraotioo  of  s 
pecuniary  oature."  We  must  suppose,  however,  that  the  Paper  woaU 
have  gone  greater  lengths  still,  bnt  for  Mr.  Warden's  eantion  and  advice; 
for  he  states  that  he  "  repeatedly  enjoined  the  most  rigid  obeerrance  of  the 
TegulatioDS ; "  and  that  his  iofluenu  was  "directed  to  the  suppreaslan  of 
publieaiions  that  would  have  been  offensive  tn  the  Supreme  Court."  Was 
Aat  not  a  disposition  to  violate  the  regnlations  which  required  to  be  so 
"  repeatedly  "  checked  1  But  as  tliat  disposition  did  not,  we  are  told, 
exist  in  the  Editor,  yet  the  Court  was  insulted  through  bJs  Paper,  and 
the  regulstioos  were  violated  ^—whence  sprang  this  cootuaiaciovs  spirit  I 
If  not  trom  the  Editor,  from  whom  else  but  the  controllii^iflflueoec  of  Mr. 
Waiden  himself  or  his  fnends?'  llhe  Editor,  who  is  now  confessed  to 
have  been  innocent,  was  made  the  scape-goat  of  tlieir  offencee,  while  the 
fapi^r,  which  was  really  the  guilty  instrument  in  their  bands,  but  th« 
pmpeity  of  Mr.  Warden,  ia  left  untouched  I  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  banished  Mr.  Fair,  (here  clearly' exculpated  hy  the 
confession  of  his  accomplices,)  will  not  thank  Mr.  Warden  lor  fumishiof 
evideoce  agaiost  himself,  which  more  strongly  proves  the  cruelty  and  ia^ 
justice  of  that  despotic  measure. 

'  We  have  next  t^  notice  au  outcry  raised  against  us  by  the  Barristafs, 
which  has  been  re-echoed  by  the  '  Asiatic  Journal,'  under  the  title  of 
"  Slanders  upon  the  Bar  of  Bombay."  To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  tins 
subjeet :  the  first  timethe  dissensions  between  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  wna 
Boticed  ia  onr  pages,  was  in  onr  Nunber  fyt  April  1874,  (vol.  i.  p.  676,) 
where  we  stated,  that  "  the  Natives  had  petitioned  the  Recorder  to  n^ 
duce  the  lawyers'  fees,  in  nhich  be  assented.  He  had  also  increased  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Small-Cause  Court  from  400  to  1000  rupees,  which 
Jias  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Natives ;  but  has  been  pmportioa- 
ally  displeasing  to  the  attorneys  and  barristers,  as  lessening  their  gains." 
In  the.'-apie  Number,  (p.  691,)ire  iuGerled  a  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  the  llecorder's  Court,  on  the  7tli  Oct.  18^3,  when  the  whole  of 
the  barristers  were  suspended  for  six  months,  for  having  presented  ta 
iasuUitig  memorial  to  the  Court.  As  so  gross  a  contempt  most  neeeasarily 
have  proceeded  from  some  strong  dissaiislactton  with  the  Reoonl«r,  and 
as  we  knew  of  no  eause  for  such  violent  animosity  but  the  Recorder's  known 
dispOKition  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  Bar,  we  readily  beliered  that  it 
origiiiated  in  tliis  alono>  If  this  inferenae,  which  we,  as  welt  as  others, 
have  drawn  from  these  premiiee,  be  wrong,  let  anotlter  adequate  caase  fiw 
the  virulent  spirit  we  have  alluded  to  he  aastgned,  and  then  we  ehall  be 
•  open  to  coDviction.  The  *  Bombay  Coarier '  of  April  9th  argOM,  in  he^ 
ludfof  the  Bar,  that  a  certain  discusaion  about  fees,  mentioned  1^  as,  h«A 
oticanwd  aftep  {aiA  before)  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  on  the  lOth 
of  September,  which  occasioned  the  suspension  of  the  Bar.     Bat  k  has 
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MOM  admitted,  lliftt  prorious  discuMOQi  on  tfae  sotgeet  had-taleii'plaMa 
good  while  earlier,  io  wliich  two  of  tbc  nme  coanael  wera  ooaceniad.  If 
Oie  result  of  it  had  been  satisfactory  to  thepi,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
stated.  ■  73ie  eiJargement  of  the  jurinJictioD  of  the  Sm;:  1 1- Cause  Court, 
another  grievance,  had  also,  we  suppo.'e,  occurred  preTioualy.  At  all 
events,  the  desire  uf  the  Kecorder  to  curtail  legal  emoluments  was  welf 
known;  and  our  position  is,  that  thin  rtvoived  disposition  on  hi«  partex- 
(itcd  the  antmnEity  Against  him  which  produced  the  memorial  that  occa< 
rioned  the  suspension.  Unlem  the  Grat  link  in  this  chain  b*  deitroyed, 
the  conciiTUon  is  unavoidable.  But  it  Is  abiflinil  to  ny,  tberef<'»«,  as  ii 
done  by  the  '  Bombay  Courier,'  that  we  "  have  insinuated  that  die  decree 
of  suspension  was  grounded  on  some  alleged  extoitionB  about  fees."  Stf 
far  from  dealing  in  dark  indnuatione,  we  gave,  in  our  Number  for  April^ 
%  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  when  the  suspension  took  • 
place;  in  which  the  grounds  of  it  are  clearly  and  distiantly  stated.  Whil* 
tl)e  perfect  accuracy  nf  this  is  not  disputed,  where  is  the  pretence  for  ac-> 
cnsing  us  of  misrepreaenting  or  disguising  the  truth  ? 
'  The  Calcutta  '  John  Bell,'  in  diicussing  this  subject,  has  been  guilty 
of  on  audacious  distortion  of  fact,  worthy  of  that  infamous  paper,  and 
its  reputed  proprietor,  the  Rereiend  Dr.  Bryce.  In  reply  to  the  '  Beoga) 
Hurkaru,'  who  had  taken  up  our  deiance,  the  '  John  Dull '  says  :— 

Our  conleniporary  may  depend  upon  ir,  that  Hr.  Buckingham's  MattmeK^ 
''  tliat  the  Bar  it  that  Presidency  ww  luspendol  on  account  of  their  tapMtty 
and  extortionate  cunduet,  in  rej^ard  to  fees,"  ilkl  mit  originate  in  "  inforniaiion 
which,  from  whatever  qiiarier  it  came,  must  liave  been  sent  tohiai  for  a  base 
and  unworthy  purpose,  and  by  one  utterly  devoid  of  every  honotirable  feel- 
inz":  on  the  runtrary.we  have  shown  that  the  infumiation  Mr.  Buckingkaifl 
had,  and  on  which  he  reasoned,  and  on  whicb  he  came  to  ibe  Bbmx  canrlu- 
(kin,  was  full,  and  the  mo&t  authentic  possible.  .  -  ... 

.  Now  the  "  above  cooeliision,''and  the  words  to  quoted  as  "Mr,  Buck' 
Ingham's  statement,"  are  word*  put  into  his  mouth  by  'John  Bull,'  which 
Iw  never  uttered ;  and  forged  as  hia,  for  the  purpose  of  upersing  fait 
obaracter.  Such  are  the  base  artifices  of  a  paptr  under  the  control  of  al 
R«rerend  Divine  of  the  Churcb  of  Scotland,  who  it  believed  to  be  its 
real  proprietor,  under  the  cloak  of  his  broth cr-io -law.  The  Editor,  vbotit 
he  chooses  fiir  conducting  it,  is  Mr.  Greenlaw,  a  pennn  (in  the  words  of 
the  Depiitr  Judge  Advocate  of  Bengal)  "  long  ago  branded  with  fialw 
liood  ;''  of  trhich  the  above  mig]it  serve  as  a  specimen. 

We  may  here  notice,  that  the  same  excellent  autliority,  in  his  impla-' 
Mb1e  enmity  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  has  alleged,  that  the  latter  ia  nol 
entitled  to  denominate  himself  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He 
Was  invited  to  join  that  body  bythe  late  Col.  Mackeneie,  Surveyor-GeDoi 
ral  of  India,  at  whose  motioa  Mr.  Duckiiigham's  name  was  duly  enrolled 
among  its  members,  after  the  usual  forma  of  ballot,  election,  &c.;  and  hs 
Onntintied,  up  to  a  short  period  before  his  leaving  Calcutta,  .to  p«y  all  the 
osual  contribiitions  of  other  members,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sunt 
per  annum  Whatever  nominal  honour  he  derived  from  being  so  eletted 
by  that  body,  ceuM  onty  be  cancelled  by  the  same  authority  which  can> 
ferred  it, — a  vote  of  the  Society.  His  powerful  peraecutura  have  not  yet 
descended  to  this  mode  of  showing  their  malice  and  meaoneu;  or  if  they 
bxtt  attempted  to  use  their  influence  on  the  Asiatic  Society  ftr.neh  ■ 
fmipoee,  it  hu  not  chosen  to  dinilge  it.     We  believe  the  i 


tained  in  Dr.  Biyce'i  paper  to  be  wratby  of  hiffi,  ud  fail  «ditor'-dectf 
vhoM  character  ia  so  well  known  in  India. 

SIHGAFORX. 

Wa  have  much  satitbcdon  in  obaerviog  the  prognai  of  tliit  ioAtnt  set- 
tlement, already  exhibtting  many  ■ymptoma  of  vigouroiu  youth,  which 
does  w  much  boaoar  to  its  founder.  Sir  Stamford  Rafflea,  and  hia  abl« 
■ucccMor.    The  '  Siog^iore  Chronicle,'  of  Hay  ISth,  atatea,  that — 

The  reputation  of  the  Singapore  institution,  and  of  its  learned  and  ttabivn 
auppoitrr.  Dr.  Morrison,  has,  widiin  the  last  fortnight,  hi^iiglit  to  this  place 
a  student  all  the  way  from  the  United  States  of  America,  a  young  ^cntieman 
of  the  name  of  Hunter,  of  a  highly  respectable  and  opuluit  faintly  of  New 
York.  The  object  of  Mr.  Hunter's  tiarents,  as  we  are  given  to  understand, 
is  to  obtain  fur  nim  a  thorough  knowledge  of  (he  Chinese  language,  as  sub- 
servient to  his  future  mercantile  pursuits.  We  wish  every  success  to  this 
very  hberal  ami  enterprising  scheme,  which  becomes  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  cummemal  telationa 
with  the  Chinese  empire. 

A  large  Chioese  junk  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  CT«w,  twenty-two  in  number,  after  taking  to  their  boat,  were  all  maa- 
sacred,  with  the  exception  of  five,  by  the  Malay  pirates.  Why  is  it  that 
the  supreme  rulers  of  these  seas,  the  Dutch  and  English  monopoliMs, 
do  not  extiaguish  theae  hordes  of  savages,  who  live  by  murder  and 
rapine  ?  The  laige  Indiamen  are  too  strong  to  incur  any  dai^r  from 
the  attacks  of  Malay  prows,  which  are  suffered  to  prey  on  the  weaker 
merchantmen  ;  becoming  thus  useful  allies  to  the  monopolists,  who  wouM 
be  glad  to  see  erery  ship  drivea  off  die  ocean  but  their  own. 

COCHIN-CBIKA. 

We  formerly  noticed  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Vannier  and  Chaig- 
nean,  the  two  French  gentlemen  who  have  so  long  held  the  rank  of 
Mandarines  at  the  court  of  Cochin-China.  Their  departare  for  France, 
with  their  families,  is  hailed  by  the  '  Singapore  Chronicle,'  (that  ia,  w(( 
believe,  by  Dr.  Crnwfiird,  the  Resident,)  as  "  the  final  extinction  of  the 
French  party  in  Cochin  China ;  a  party,"  it  is  added,  "  which  at  one 
period  excited  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  in  our  Indian  councils,  at 
home  and  abroad."  Further,  that  not  an  indiridual  of  the  FruKh 
natirni  now  remains  in  Cochin-China,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
Franciscan  missionariea,  residing  in  diferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
"  destitute  of  influence  or  connection."  This  may  he,  as  stated  ;  hot  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  present  system  of  excluding  British  subjects  frun 
all  tbe  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gives  tbe  French, 
die  Americans,  and  foreigners  of  every  nation,  superior  &cilities  for 
establishing  themselves  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  that  they  ban, 
in  fact,  become  exceeding^ly  numerous,  even  within  the  Company's  pro- 
per territories.  The  American  interest,  we  beliere  to  be  already  very 
strong  in  China,  as  tbe  French  and  Russian  is  in  Persia ;  and  if  we  have 
again  to  struggle  against  European  influence  in  the  East,  it  will  be  a 
higiter  gams  than  tbe  miserable  squabUes  and  cabala  with  second  and 
third  rate  semi-barbarous  states,  which  engross  the  attention  of  Loid 
Amherst  and  his  Councillors.  By-the-by,  Dr.  Crawfurd  found  ika 
French,  or  at  least,  tbe  and-British  influence,  too  strong  for  him  on  his 
late  mimon  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  the  otyect  of  which  was  to 
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The  '  SiDg^wre  Chronicle'  of  April  Z6th,  givei  a  detailed  accouot  of 
th«  death  of  Mr.  ThonitoD,  member  of  a  respectable  mercantile  houaa  in 
Bataria,  who  come  jeaia  ago  fell  into  the  handa  of  piratea,  and  was  long 
supposed  to  be  living  their  captive.  Four  of  the  Javanese  crew  of  his 
brig,  the  Qentral  de  Kock,  having  at  lasteffected  their  escape,  relate  that 
two  days  after  aailing  from  Batavia,  when  abreast  of  ladramay's  Fniat, 
e^ht  pinUe  hoata  polled  clo«e  alongside  of  them,  it  beiug  a  dead  calm.  ■ 
The  brig  commenced  a  smart  fire,  but  her  ammunition  being  soon  spent, 
the  pirates  boarded  her;  the  Captain  and  chief  officer  leaped  overboard, 
and  Mr.  Thornton  the  owner,  the  only  European  then  left  in  the  vessel, 
woa  run  through  the  body  by  a  spear  when  working  one  of  the  quarter-' 
deck  guns.  He  soon  after  expired,  and  his  body  was  thrown  overboard', 
by  the  pirates  as  soon  as  they  got  full  possession  of  the  brig.  The  crew 
were  then  carried  into  Borneo  and  sold  as  slaves,  from  which  situation 
fbiir  of  them  escaped  by  seizing  upon  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  their 
mastera,  at  midnight,  and  steering  for  the  island  of  Java. 
'  According  to  letters  from  Batavia  of  the  31st  of  July,  a  proclamation 
bas  been  issued  on  the  2iat,  declaring  Anjier  and  Rhio  free  ports  for  all 
nations,  npon  paying  one  per  cent,  for  bonding  goods,  time  or  amount 
nnliinited,  but  not  for  a  less  sum  than  1,000  guilders.  It  ii  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  principles  of  free  trade  thus  forcing  their  way  into 
the  mogt  obstinate  strongholds  of  monopoly.  The  Dutch  India  rulers 
found  that  their  harbours  had  been  deserted  for  the  free  port  of 
•Singapore;  therefore  both  envy  and  avarice -compel  them  to  follow 
its  example.  But  it  appears  that  a. new  scheme  of  monopoly  is  in 
contemplation :  a  Joint  Stock  Company  to  monopolize  the  tin,  spices, 
ajid  other  arricles  of  trade,  heretofore  exclusively  engrossed  by' the 
Qovemment-  This  is  freely  condemned  by  the  English  papers,  as  the 
ealabltshment  of  a  system  still  more  pernicious  than  even  the  Dutch 
system  hitherto.  But  not  a  word  is  said  in  repTobatioa  of  the  monopoly 
concocting  in  British  India,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, which  is  to  be  armed  with  the  whole  civil  and  military  revenuei  and 
judicial  authontieH  of  the  country,  the  fnnctionaries  themselves  being 
embodied  as  its  members.  All  men  of  real  honour  and  integrity  in  the 
Company's  service  must  scout  such  a  confederacy,  and  the  generality  of 
them  cannot  but  feel  the  propoeiliun  as  an  insult. 

The  Dutch  authorities  in  India  have  lately  been  threatened  with  a 
fenoidable  insurrection  st  Djockjockarco,  in  which  some  of  the  Native 
prince*  were  concerned ;  and  although  the  danger  has  been  averted, 
■troDg  precautions  are  still  necessary  for  maintaining  order,  Their 
Indian  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  very  distresaed  state,  requiring  consi- 
derable loans  to  be  raised  in  Europe  for  their  relief. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  dated  Batavia,  Aug.  1  : — 

The  Sultan  of  Socio  his  declared  war  against  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  la^t  ac- 
counts his  armies  were  only  30  miles  from  Samaian^.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Kmperor  ef  Jug-Jug-Jarls  would  join  him.  Every  thing  is  confusion  here. 
General  de  Koelt,  ll:e  Lieut  .-Governor,  has  set  off  express  to  join  the  forces. 
The  Biiggeese,  at  MacasMr,  are  in  revolt.    The  Chinese,  and  inhabitants  of 
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Ponliant  and  BanjenmNin,  an  aJto  in  rAdttoe,  utd  hare  muMCrcd  itukt 
respective  resiHenis.  It  appears  the  pivemmeDt  of  this  place  arc  matt  pec«- 
'  liaily  unfortunate. 

CAPE  OF  OOOp  BOPE. 

We  lonu  momhs  ago  remuked  o^  the  Strang  sort  of  radrau  granted 
by  the  Ci^Dial  Office  to  Mr.  Greig,  fbe  penecuted  proprietor  of  the 
South  Africao  Adrertiser,  which  »ai  to  sead  him  back  to  experience 
again  the  power  of  hit  oppressor.  Lord  Charles  Soinerset.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape,  we  are  now  infonaed,  he  £i>und  that  all  his  jinotiog  matft- 
,  nals  and  property,  which  thii  GoveraineDt  at  hoaie  proouaed  should  be 
restored  to  him,  had  been  sold,  during  bis  absence,  by  the  coloaial  au- 
thorities ;  and  as,  on  the  faith  of  these  assurances,  be  had  been  prereiiled 
from  Faking  out  a  fresh  stock  from  Ejigland,  he  found,  on  his  tniTal  at 
Uie  Cape,  that  ha  was  to^Ily  without  the  meaiu  of  conuneocinc  the 
world  again,  the  materials  there,  on  which  he  had  been  taught  tp  nljr, 
being  entirely  dissipated.  Neariy  all  the  oppressed  Colopista  have 
jfliaed  in  a  petition  to  the  King  in  Council  respecting  the  late  change  ia 
the  currency.  There  has  been  a  failure  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Lon- 
don connected  with  the  Cape  trade,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  measufes 
lately  takvD  with  respect  to  the  wine  duties,  and  the  changes  iq  the  cqr- 
rescj,  will  lead  to  further  distress.  By  later  aoAOunta  from  the  Cape,  it 
appeara  that  Mr.  Greig  had  managed  te  collect  a  fresh  stock  of  atatanals 
and  recommenced  his  paper. 

The  Mulgrave  Cattle,  Ralph,  from  Uindon  to  India,  ran  ashqae  on 
Green  Point,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  it  was 
fiMred  would  beconw  a  complete  wreck ;  hut  Ibe  cargo  was  axpectcd 
to  be  saved, 

COLONIAL    PIIEIS> 

The  fortuaa  of  the  pren  in  the  different  British  depeudendes  pnevte 
al  prcseat  a  remarkable  contrast.  At  tbe  Capeof  (Joed  Hope,  a pnbliea- 
tioD,  adrocatiog  the  interests  of  the  cdooists,  and  thenefore  supprMsed 
by  the  local  gorernment,  has  been  re-establiehed  under  the  ezpiesa  pm- 
teoioa  of  hiH  Majesty's  Ministers.  At  Calcutta,  tlM  '  Soolsnna  ia  ifae 
East'  started  as  a  successor  to  the  '  Calcutta  Joomal,"  and  carried  as  a: 
long  while  at  Mr.  Badcingbam's  expense  for  the  side  beacfit  of  the  soa- 
in-law  of  Mr.  'Harrington,  Member  of  Council,  has  been  diacoetiaticd. 
This  gentleman,  standing  in  so  fbrtaaate  a  reluion  to  ibe  Govemeieat, 
which, forcibly  made  hint  proprietor,  and  was  enricbiog  him  at  the  ea- 
^ose  of  aoi^faer,  went  on  well  eaough  so  long  as  Mr.  Buekiagham's 
agents  supplied  the  funds ;  but  when  this  sonrce,  the  wrechs  of  Mr^ 
Buckingham's  property  in  India,  was  at  hut  dried  up  and  axhaaited, 
the  Paper  was  abandoned  as  an  uii|vofitahle  eeneem.  It  had  been  lbs 
fttd J  doily  public ^tiou  in  India  sincerely  deVoted  to  liberal  principlea,ftMf 
an  iodepeadent  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  tke  communi^. 

The  j^nlers  in  our  Western  dependencies  seem  much  more  alirp  tp  tfae 
advantages  of  having  a  press  to  advocate  their  cause.  It  spears  by  the 
Demerara  Papers,  that,  not  sQtisfied  with  having  the  colonial  publications 
in  their  ienico,  poMesaing  as  they  do  the  superior  efficiency  of  freedom, 
they  were  raising  a  fund  by  subscription  to  support  a  daiiy  paper  in 
toMon,  in  the  Wnt  Indian  interest. 
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'  THKfinn  ph&lanx  of  that  corrupt  but  BtroDgly  adfaanre  mau  of  power 
eoDcantred  in  iha  East  India  Difection  U  ^Mat  to  give  way,  w,  at  l«ut, 
to  open  ita  rank*  a  little  for  the  BdmiHion  of  other  (would  we  could  cob- 
ecieatioualy  Hiy,  nod,  we  bope,  better)  mtm  Host  of  our  readerB  are, 
by  ihi(  time,  pr»t^  well  aware  of  the  motirea  which  lead  men  to  leek  a 
•eat  at  this  Boefd  of  De^xrtB.  and  Monopolize,  and  manjr  are  aiaa«c- 
qoainted  with  the  mode  of  alyectterTility  in  which  thete  future  tyiante 
wiad  their  derione  way,  throu^  every,  dirty  lane  and  alley  in  the  city,te 
■olicit,  cap  in  hand,  the  "  honour  of  the  Tot«  and  intateet*'  cd  mea 
wbam,  while  they  outwardly  flatter,  they  inwardly  de^iiw  I— Not  unfre< 
quently,  the  whole  of  the  menthen  who  are  within  the  polluted  preeinelSt 
club  together  their  fiirces  to  keep  tlie  mon  pun  from  cenuDg  aoHHig 
tbeni ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  w>niatiniea  unite,  like  the  undeaji  epi* 
rit  in  the  Qospel,  "  te  take  to  them  other, ipirita  mora  wicked  than  them- 
ie]*es,"  so  that  their  lait  ttate  i»  even  wone  than  their  £nt.  On  what 
other  principle  than  this  can  it  be  at  all  explained  that  Colonel  fiaillia, 
the  ditmisud  ttrvant,  whoae  removal  from  hi*  office  in  India,  waa  tf' 
proved,  not  only  by  the  Government  of  the  d^  in  that  country,  but  by 
the  Directors  here,  ia  now  accepted  as  an  kautitrable  aaater  in  Eng- 
land ! — that  he  who  was  deemed  unworthy  to  lerue  in  a  land  of  de^io- 
tisai  abroad,  is  thought  quite  worthy  to  rvie  in  a  con^anj  of  daepota  at 
home  ?  There  are  certain  elorins  of  threatened  recriminatioD  on  each 
odoi  vhich  led  to  this  happy  aonqntHuiae ;  and  <tf  the  diamissed  awrant 
bring  made  an  honourable  master  to  prevent  him  &om  discloaing  what 
he  otherwise  might  have  done,  had  be  not  been  so  ntia^torily  sileneed. 
But,  into  thin,  it  ia  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  The  broad  fad 
of  a  man  thrust  out  of  a  dignified  aod  Incrative  post  in  India,  a*  unfit  to 
retain  it,  by  the  very  men  'who  almost  immediately  after  receive  bin 
with  opeo  arma  as  one  of  their  nwn  body  in  En^aad,  is  sufficient  for  our 
praapnt  illustration.  We  may  give  more  details  when  we  review,  a>  we 
Wipe  to  do  soon,  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  whole  body 
its«tf. 

The  immediate  changes  expected  in  the  direction  are  the  Allowing : 
Hr.  W.  T.  Money,  whd  ia  appointed  British  Consul  General  at  Venice, 
goea  out,  in  consequence  of  that  event.  Mr.  Hudleetone,  who«e  ill 
faealtb  requires  bis  residence  at6ath,redgna;  and  Mr.  Daoiell,  a  West- 
india  merchant,  £rom  pecuniary  embanasament,  has  -been  compelled  la 
sell  his  East-  India  stock,  and  is  consequently  disqualified,  it  has  been 
laag«xpeot£d  that  Mr.  EJphinstona,  whose  advanced  age  and  iafirmities 
render  him  unable  to  give  any  reguUu'  attendance  to  bunneaa,  would 
have  also  resigned  before  this ;  but, it  seems,  from  some  strange  notion  «f 
a  point  of  honour,  certainly  a  point  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach  th^ 
in  the  observance,"  he  intends,  it  is  said,  to  die  a  Director,  as  if  then 
were  something  lUT  patriottam  in  thus  naintainiag  to  the  laM  a  |)Wt  wbiek 
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should  not  be  held  a  moment  lona^er  than  it  could  be  filled  with  u«ef  ulacM 
as  well  as  integrity. 

The  thiee  vacations  thus  offered  will  admit,  of  course,  onlj  an  equal 
number  of  new  Diiectore ;  and,  among  the  caadidatea  who  are  thought 
most  likely  Co  succeed,  the  names  of  Sir  Robert  FaFquhar,  Mr.  Henry 
Alexander,  and  Major  Camac,  are  mentioned.  Mr.  James  Stuart  and 
Mr.  Trant  are  also  thought  likely  to  succeed  by  others ;  but  &r  ouitdvca 
we  have  no  such  feais  of  their  success. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  speak  of  the  public  characters  of  men  who  are  not 
seen  or  known  through  the  medium  of  anj;  public  acta  which  can  be 
safely  traced  to  their  indindunl  infiuence — that  on  the  present  occanon 
we  hare  little  room  for  blame  or  eulogy  oq  any  of  the  retiring  member*. 
Of  Mr.  Daniell  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  either  good  or  bad.  Of 
Mr.  Hudleston,  wo  know  little  more  than  that  he  has  for  many  yeaia 
been  content  to  bold  a  post  the  duties  of  which  his  state  of  health  has 
not  enabled  him  to  fulfil.  But  of  Mr.  Money,  whoever  has  known  him 
personally  here,  or  by  reputation  at  Bombay,  t^  scene  of  his  former 
service,  knows  that  the  oppressed  Natives  of  India  have  few  more  sin- 
cere or  aealous  friends  than  himself.  Ijke  all  those,  however,  who  enter 
the  Direction  in  En^and,  be  has  been  utterly  powerless  as  one  of  the 
junior  memben  of  that  talentless  body,  and  would  have  remuned  ao  for 
yeara  to  come  until  he  had  passed  up  through  the  absurd  gradstions  of 
Private  Trade  and  Shipping  Committee — Buying  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mittee—and other  stages,  through  wliich  alone  the  oligarchioal  and  se- 
lect circle  of  the  "  Committee  of  Correspondence,"  the  only  class  that 
possesses  any  inflaence,  is  to  be  reached. 

The  retirement  of  all  these  from  the  Direction  can  hardly  be  deemed 
an  evil :  since,  from  different  causes,  they  were  powerless  there :  and  no 
loss  to  any  good  cause  can  therefore  be  sustained  by  their  secession. 
For  nearly  the  same  reasons,  the  accesnon  of  the  expectant  candidates 
can  hardly  be  hailed  as  affording  any  hope  of  a  better  state  of  thii^i, 
Sir  Robert  Farqahar,  as  a  man  of  firmness  and  of  bunness,  will  perhsps 
bo  somewhat  stubborn  and  unbending  at  first :  but  he,  like  all  others  that 
enter  this  unholy  Alliance,  must  bend  his  neck  to  tlie  yoke,  and  wear  the 
chains  and  fetters,  whether  gracefully  or  otberwise  maCieis  not,  for  the 
stated  period  of  servitude  at  Tea  Sales,  Baggage  Examinations,  and 
other  dignified  and  statesman-like  occupations,  to  which,  after  ruling  a 
King's  colony  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  must  stoop,  before  he  can  be  fit  to 
have  a  voice  at  the  Council  Board  of  a  Trading  Company  in  London  I — 
Major  Camac  has  the  reputation,  and,  we  believe,  deservedly,  of  great 
benevolence,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Indian  policy,  and  the  beat 
disposition  towards  the  unhi^py  Nativea  of  that  misgoverned  country. 
Butthese  very  qualifications,  which  would  endear  him  to  all  otlMr  hearts, 
would  tell  agaiost  him  with  his  colleagues:  and  even  should  be  get 
among  them,  what  influence  can  he  hope  to  obtain  in  t^positioD  to  so 
many  ? — Mr.  Henry  Alexander  is,  we  believe,  also  an  individual  of  be- 
nevolent intentions : — but  so  also  is  Mr.  Trant,  and  even  Mr.  Stuart  may 
have  that  or  some  equally  redeeming  quali^.  It  is  unfortunately  too 
evident  that  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  any  reform  in  auch  a 
monslroos  mass  of  iniquity  as  that  which  is  covered  by  the  raaf  of  the 
India  House.  The  day  will  come,  we  hope,  when  the  besom  of  pt^iular 
disguftt  and  indignatiiHi  will  sweep  that  gloomy  fabric  of  all  its  inmates^ 
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as  theTemplaof  Jeniialemwassweptofthe  moaej-chuigera  who  defiled 

it,  and  turned  the  House  of  Prayer  into  a  den .         We  will  not 

pursue  the  parallel  fanher.  Nothing  short  of  the  entire  diuolution  of  the 
odiodB  monopoly  itself  will  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  when  the  day  of 
leclconiag  arrives— for  come  it  will — and  at  that  period,  and  until  then, 
we  hojpe  tobe  found  at  our  post,  I^  others  who  also  aim  at  the  distinc- 
tion 01  public  sentineb,  instead  of  indulging  a  vain  hope  of  doing  good, 
within  such  uohalloived  walls,  where  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  duty 
is  aoswered  only  with  laughter  and  derision,  turn  their  attention  to 
other  quarters  if  they  would  be  honoured  in  the  latter  day. 

NEW    GOVEnVOR-GENERAL  OF    INDIA. 

Various  rumours  and  speculations  have  been  cnrrent  during  the  past 
monib  respecting  the  new  Governor-General  of  India.  All  parties  seem 
now  to  give  up  Lord  Amherst  as  indefensible  and  irreclaimable ;  but  there 
are  many  jarriug  interests  to  reconcile  before  all  shall  be  equally  unani- 
mous as  to  a  successor.  The  Company,  it  ai^>earB,  wiah  to  send  up 
General  Munro  from  Madras,  a  man  siUr  their  own  hearts,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  detestable  ryotwany  system,  and  to  fill  hia  place  by  a  ser- 
vant of  their  own.  But  the  ministers  will  not  permit  their  patroikage  to 
be  thus  invaded.  They  are  willing  to  send  the  DuLe  of  Bucking^m : 
hut  to  this  the  Court  demur  for  reasons  stated  in  our  last :  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  been  since  suggested,  but  to  him  there  are  also  objections. 
Lord  Bentinck  the  ministers  will  sot  have,  because  he  is  their  political 
opponent;  and  Lord  Hastings  the  Court  reject,  because  a  nuyorityof 
their  body  have  done  him  the  grossest  injustice  before ;  and,  like  all  Imsb 
aodlow-mioded  men,  they  repair  one  injuiy  by  heaping  others  on  It,  in 
order  to  justify,  to  themselves,  by  anobstinatepersistance  in  wrong,  a  per- 
secutioD  which  they  can  never  alone  for  to  others. 

Amidstthis  conflict  of  corrupt  motives  and  diabolical  passioos,  unhappy 
India  is  to  remain  still  mi^ovemed  for  the  benefit  of  some  needy  favou- 
rite of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  But  it  would  not  avail  much,  were  it 
even  otlierwise ;  for,  even  with  Lord  Hastings,  the  best  Govemor-Gem- 
ral  for  theii  own  iaterests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Natives,  they  have  ever 
yet  seen,  how  impotent  was  he  to  extend  permanent  protection  to  the 
injured  and  oppreoed  }  Let  the  wrongs  of  the  robbed  and  plundered 
merchants  of  Hyderabad,  and  all  their  constituents,  as  well  as  the  spolia- 
tion and  ruin  of  those  connected  with  the '  Calcutta  Journal,'  answer.  It  U 
the  Company  and  its  execrable  system  that  are  the  cause  of  all  the  hide- 
oue  deformity  that  appears ;  and,  till  these  are  abolished,  there  is  no  ra- 
tional ground  of  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  anticipated  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  appeared  in  the  '  Sunday  Times,'  which,  though  evincing  a 
strong  incliuation  to  speak  slightingly  of  his  Grace,  admits  hilt  to  have 
some  good  qualities,  and  to  be  "  neither  destitute  of  talents  nor  discrimi- 
nation":— 

"  The  embassy  to  France  was  what  he  aimed  at ;  but  the  Pore^ 
Minister  and  the  Stafford  family  were  too  closely  united,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning gave  that  place  to  his  friend  Lord  Granvilie.  Even  the  mission  to 
Vienna,  the  Duke  would  bare  accepted,  but  the  Wellesleys  crossed 
him  there.  Wi^  vast  estates,  uniting  the  Temple  and  Chaadoa  fortunes, 
in  England,  and  that  of  the  fenner  Lord  Clare,  in  Ireland,  all  in  hioself. 
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the  Dnke  it  Mill  greKfly  tAbturaMed,  and  wu  fht  Isr^eet  bonraver  oo 
liioftgftge  fron  die  Bonk/  lite  afriendld  «&)ki7  of  fire-and-thinj-HuHUBiid 
a  year,  in  Bengal,  wonid  help  Km  over  the  Mile,  and  be  a  remedy  against 
thit  coamtnpticin  of  the  pune,  which  borrowing  ^mly  lingers  out.  Tbri 
gorernment  of  Ireland,  the  Dake  has  also  been  apecolating  mi.  It  wonld 
pay  t*  well  as  Indk,  and  be  much-  more  coDBODftot  to  his  pride,  his  feel- 
ingi,  and  his  health ;  hat  tliat  is  said  u)  be  destined  for  Lord  Hastings. 
India,  after  all,  is  tnit  a  splendid  exile ;  and  the  '  proud  rerolnng  Duke 
«f  Bockingham '  cannot  yet  bring  himself  to  qait  princely  8towe,  and  ail 
past  recoIlectioBS,  for  such  a  scene.  '  Yet  that  he  is  either  coquettii^ 
with  Ministers,  or  lias  thought  seriously  of  the  change,  is  certain ;  for  be 
has  gone  so  far,  es  to  name  the  iDdividuala  he  wished  to  form  his  suite, 
tad  erose  the  Eqnalor  with  Mm.  What  particular  qnalifirjktions  bis 
Grace  possesses  for  the  rule  of  eighty  milHous  in  India,  we  do  not  know, 
vnlesB  his  coaain,  Mr.  Wynne,  has  imparled  tn  him  some  of  bif  know- 
ledge.  But  the  Hindoos  are  never  tionbted  with  any  inquiry  as  to  wboa 
Atj  wonld  -like  or  diriike ;  like  tt)e  bed  of  Procutles,  if  the  conch  doei 
Dot  fit  them,  they  are  fitted  to  the  couch;  and,  Hohammedanor  Cbristiao, 
it  is  tbe  same  to  them,  if  the  high  delegation  ie  Mofinned  in  Leadenhall- 
street.  Should  the  Duke  go  to  Bengal,  his  station,  just  now,  wiD  not  be 
s  bed  of  Persian  roses  ;  between  the  Burmese  wv,  and  tbe  new  crasade 
against  the  Rajah  of  Bhartpore,  his  hands  will  be  tolerably  full.  The 
refractory  Rajah  is  a  rrear  kinsman  of  the  warlike  Ronjaet  Sing,  and 
Aoeld  he  cross  the  Indus,  with  his  Sikhs  and  Afghans,  to  the  aid  of 
Bhnrtporef  (he  contest  wonld  be  an  alsnning  one.  YeC  tha  Dnke  of 
BnckirghoiB  is  eertaiiJy  better  cgnalified  for  Ais  important  atadm  than 
the  feeble^  Lord  An'ner?.  We  mnst  btct  repttrtwte  tbe  merceDaty  com* 
pact  \ij  Whidi  tite  Irenv  lies  returned  to  power,  and  their  teader  obtained 
a  dukedom.  But  Iijf  Grace  has  sost^  good  QutdMea :  be  is  splendid  is 
^tate  Kfb,  and  libetd  is  his  religions  oj^iost ;  be  Ims  sof^rarted  tbe 
caMe  of'tohnitioti  wannly  and  nndeTiatii^y ;  and  as  avariee  seldom 
aceonrpasies  ambition,  the  fimnMTlce  nererMolted  theDnkv's  esoatcheos. 
^mdd  tbe  Dnke  of  BtuAingham  go  to  India,  bia  court  at  least  wiH 
be  splendid.  He  is  fond  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  may  there  exhibit 
his-  awful  preaeneo  to  prostrate  crowds,  begin  with  gaarde,  and  sur- 
rounded by  elephants  md  silTer  howdahs ;  nay,  like  the  Moguls,  be 
may  go  thrriugh  tbe  ceremony  of  annually  weigUng  his  ■ablime  person, 
if  he  pteaaea,  and  rival,  in  balk,  the  prondeat  of  the  TaTtaia." 

BUtlNIKO    OF    HINDOO    WIDOWS. 

We  have  lately  received  a  set  of  papers  printed  for  the  use  of  tha 
House  of  Commons,  relativp  t?  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows  alive  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands;  and  sh^  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  discuB^ipg  this  subject,  In  tbe  mean  time,  we  give  tfie  tvtums  of  the 
luimbers  of  human  saciiSces  sanctioned  by  the  Company's  Garernineot 
during  ue  last  four  years : 


In  KW  . 
1821  . 
Iltt2  . 
1833  . 
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•'  Tw&  thMUoA  An  bnodrad  and  tan  innaomt  #om»  4«dtbenitel]r  hrorst 
to  death,  one  by  one,  with  th«  mott  sxcruciMiDi)  (ortare,  is  the  short 
■pace  of  four  years,  aoder  theEOTerDment  of  a  clrilized  people,  and  that 
people  tlie  British  nation !  We  might  leave  this  appalling  fact  «dtho(it 
a  word  of  cotmnent  to  make  iU  own  itnpressiim  on  tverf  mind  not  com- 

Cletely  deadeoed  to  all  sense  of  humanity.  Bat,  for  the  sake  of  the  cal- 
tBS  of  heart  and  obtuse  of  nitdersta^ding,  who  have  hitherto  uplield,  or 
at  l^ast  tolerated,  this  monstrous  practice,  it  is  g;ratifyiiig  to  he  able  to 
(|uote  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  spot,  include 
ing  Mr.  Couitenay  Smith,  second  Judge  of  the  Niiamut  Adawlot,  p. 
gentlero&a  whose  talents  are  an  honour  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Conk' 
pany,  who  has  repealedty  declared  it  (o  be  his  opioioa,  that  "  the  prac- 
tice of  guttee  might  be  abolished  with  per/ecf  safety," 

We  hare  this  month  to  record  the  meTancholy  fate  of  aa  East  lodia 
Tetsel,  homeward  bound,  on  the  shores  of  Eoglaod.  The  Ogle  Castle, 
prirate  trader  from  Bombay,  under  the  commnnd  of  Captain  James 
V^eynton,  nin  a-groond  on  the  Goodwin  Aands  on  themornicK  of  the  3d 
of  November,  and  io  the  oourw  of  the  day  became  a  complete  wreck 
^otiriltutanding  the  exertions  of  the  bents  on  the  coast,  a  number  of 
which  kept  havering  near  her  for  several  hours,  none  of  them  could 
approach  within  two  cables  length,  on  accoaot  of  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  whI,  consequently,  all  on  board  perished.  As  it  was  reported 
that  six  ladies  were  seen  on  the  poop,  it  was  feared  tliat  many  families 
must  have  suffered  in  the  number  of  passengers  lost,  besides  the  crew,. 
But  it  has  bean  ascertained  that  there  were  not  more  than  two  passen- 
gers, Lieulenvnts  William  Howard  and  William  Noton,  adjutant  of  tint 
marine  hattaHoo,  of  whom  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  in  euch  a  state 
«f  health  at  St.  Helen*,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  hope  of  his  reach- 
Jug  England  alive.  The  Ogle  Castle  carried  no  snrg eon,  although  of 
.600  tons  harden ;  and  the  crew  did  not  extxeA  thirty-three  men.  The 
cargo,  it  is  said,  wat  extremely  valuable,  and  there  was  also  ^  coneiderr 
able  sum  in  bullion  on  board.  Captain  Weynton  is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
cellent seaman  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  vessel  can,  thereiorei  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vidence  of  the  weather,  her  inability  to  procure  a  pilot 
sooner,  and  possibly  some  want  of  skill  or  attention  in  the  person  who 
might  be  io  charge  at  the  time  when  she  was  unfortunately  led  into  dan- 
ger^in  this  difficult  navigation.  It  was  reported,  erroneously,  that  she 
liad  refused  a  pik>t ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  person  who  si^ke  her  was 
not  one,  or  his  aervtces  would  have  been  gladly  accepted  ;  and  if  those 
whose  duty  It  was  had  been  more  alert,  this  lamentable  occurrence  might 
easily  have  been  prevented.  A  bag  of  letters,  containing  about  400, 
drift^  ashore,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Poet-offioe. 


The  Covrier  at  November  25th,  contains  the  -following  paragraph, 
which  we  copy  verbatim  from  its  coinmns : — 

The  following  incredible  story  is  told  in  a  letter  from  Madras,  quoted  in  a 
piovinciitl  paper :— -"  You  have  douttleis  read,  both  in  the  Englishfpapers 
and  JiM/ii;  JoJWBiv/,  of  iheBvirmese  war;  by  tlie  last  accounts  iheir  tamout 
General,  Maha  Qiindoola,  vtt  killed  by  a  sEiellon  the  taking  of  Donabew ;  ht: 
iS5Upm>9edtobe  Major  Carroll,  who  was  dismiswd  from  his  [Maiealy's  ser- 
vice about  a  year  aiid  a  half  *8°  ^  S>^S  i^  hlse.reums ;  it  -i  ^enentUy 
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reported  Uiat  he  is  the  illegitimate  son  or  tbe  Mantuis  of  Hastily,  tbrou^ 
whose  interest  he  was  promoted  from  a  private.  It  was  thought  at  one  tini* 
he  had  embarked  for  England,  but  ii  is  now  very  well  ascertamed  that  he  did 
not.  He  has  certainly  rcvejiged  himself  upon  tbe  Indian  Govuament:  for 
through  his  means  the  Emperur  of  Ava  declared  war  j  to  defray  the  expense 
of  which  has  cost  the  Company  immense  sums  of  money. 

Tliere  is  nothing  iu  the  nature  of  this  story  at  all  incredible,  for  in  all 
ages  there  have  been  instances  of  disappointed  and  Injured  men,  Ulce 
Coriolanus ,  going  over  to  tbe  enemies  of  their  oppressors,  and  taking  re- 
venge, which  Lord  Bacon  calls  "  a.wild  kind  of  justice  ;"  and  he  adds, 
"  the  most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which  there  is  no 
law  to  remedy."  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  French,  English,  and 
even  Americans  iu  the  service  of  the  Burmese  :  and  the  historjr  of  India 
presents  numerous  instances  of  men  warring  against  their  own  coaoijj. 
NevertheleM,  we.believe  the  story  above  related,  though  not  incredible,  to 
be  untrue.  Major  Carroll  was  undoubtedly  promoted  from  tbe  ranks  to 
be  an  officer,  as  many  braver  and  better  men  have  been  before  him  :  bttt 


there  does  not  appear  to  be  anv  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  be  was 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Hastings,  through  Vhose  influence  bis  ad- 
vancement took  place:  although  this  al^  has  nothing  incredible  in  it. 


nor  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  half  the  great  men  of  the  day. 
But  the  assertion,  that  Major  Carroll  did  not  f  mbu-k  for  England  wli«i 
he  left  India  is  untrue  ;  for  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  knows  Major 
Carroll's  person  well,  saw  him,  during  the  month  of  February  1824, 
walking  in  Fleet-street,  just  after  his  arrival  in  the  Claudine  hmn  Ben- 
gal. In  the  Oriental  Herald  for  that  month,  Vol.  I.,  p.  384,  his  name 
will  be  found  entered  among  the  list  of  passengers  from  India,  as  "Cap- 
tain Carroll  of  his  Majesty's  8Gth  regiment,"  his  rank  of  Major  being  by 
brevet,  as  holding  a  staff  appointment  at  the  period  of  his  dismissal  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  from  the  army.  Captain  Carroll  was  well 
known  at  Calcutta,  having  been  for  some  time  attached  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiera  office  there ;  and,  during  that  period,  bore  (he  cha- 
racter of  a  strictly  honourable  man:  as,  indeed,  most  delinquents 
and  defaulters  do  until  their  malversations  are  discovered.  The  frau- 
dulent practices  for  which  he  was  dismissed,  were  such  as  must 
have  deprived  him  of  all  sympathy  from  his  brother  officers  and  country- 
men generally:  and  in  this  state  of  destitution  and  desperation,  he  may 
have  thrown  himeelf  into  the  arms  of  any  power  ready  to  accept  his 
military  services.  But,  as  to  the  tact  of  his  being  actually  a  leader  in  the 
Burmese  war,  we  should  still  think  that  extremely  doub^ul,  unless  some 
stronger  proofs  of  it  n-ere  produced  than  that  offered  by  the  Msettion 
contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

SITHMESE   STATE   CARRIAGE. 

The  spolia  opttna  of  the  Burmese  war  are  now  exhibiting  in  tbe 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  for  the  gratification  of  all  those  who  do  not 
expect  to  witness  Lord  Amherst's  triumphnl  procession,  at  some  future 
day,  from  the  Board  of  Control  in  Westminster  to  the  India  House  in 
Leadenh all-street,  accompanied  with  all  the  rich  spoils  of  the  gorgeous 
East.  The  chief  of  these  is  called  the  rath  (ruth),  or  "  Burmese  tm/wrja/ 
state  carriage,"  which  was  captured,  it  is  said,  on  the  9th  of  September 
1824,  at  Tavoy,  by  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  nnder  the  com- 
nand  of  Lieut,  Co).  Miles,  C  B.  of  his  Mi^e^'s  service. 
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FURTHER   DISCLOSURES    RKSPBCTING  THE  DBfiTRVCTION    OF 

MR.  Buckingham's  property  in  india. 


BUT  >M  Hl^T  »>*^>    I 


TffE  events  which  led  to  tlt«  suppression  of  the  CbIcdUb  Journal  are  now  too 
vrell  known  to  need  a  repetition  here :  indeed,  the  object  of  this  bnpf  state-    , 
meat  is  chiefly  to  show  what  measures  were  taken  to  effect  the  utter  ruin  of  Mr. 
Bockiogliaiii'i  property  in  India,  tjier  that  luppieurion  had  taken  place. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  state  that  there  had  been  expended,  in  sterling 
money,  upwards  of  30,0002.  in  bringing  the  Calcutta  Journal  to  the  state  in 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  left  it  when  he  was  banished  from  India  ;  the  great 
bulk  of  this  having  been  laid  out  in  erecting  new  and  appropriate  buili]iiigs, 
and  accumulating  the  most  efficient  and  valuable  stock  of  printing  presses, 
types,  paper,  books,  &c.  that  had  ever  before  been  collected  togetlier  under  the 
roof  ol^any  establishment  in  the  whole  of  our  foreign  posseisions,  whether  iu 
the  East  or  in  the  West,  and  not  inferior  to  the  largest  and  most  complete  of 
lliose  in  England. 

Tiie  productiveness  of  this  property  corresponded  to  the  amount  of  capital, 
and  still  greater  amount  of  labour,  that  had  for  live  ye^rs  been  incessanttv  ex- 
pending upon  it,  for,  at  llie  close  of  this  period,  it  yielded  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
tben  sole  proprietor,  a  net  income  or  profit  of  8,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  To 
show  that  this  value  was  well  known  to  the  community  of  India,  it  wilt  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  about  one  hundred  English  Gentlemen, of  the  highest  respect- 
ability, in  the  East  India  Company's  Ciiil  and  Military  service,  invested  their 
funds  in  the  purchase  of  shares  in  tlie  properly ;  and  that  10,000/.  sterling  was 
actually  paid  oy  thftm  for  shares,  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole ;  on 
whidi  shares,  so  purcliased,  they  received  two  successive  quarterly  dividends 
ftt  the  rate  of  tbiny-six  pet  cent,  per  annum  protii. 

Tlie  suppression  of  this  Journal,  without  notice,  trial,  or  hearing,  for  the 
mere  re-piiblication  of  an  English  pamphlet,  written  by  the  Hon.  Leicester 
Stanhope,  advocating  the  benefits  of  a  Free  I'ress  to  India,  and  containing  no 
one  allegation  or  sentiment  of  which  a  court  of  justice  could  complain,  or  of 
which' any  ^glish  Gentleman  would  be  ashamed,  was  of  itself -as  flagrant  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property  as  ever  was  perpetrated  in  the  most  despotic 
country  on  earth.  But  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Indian  Authorities 
was  infinitely  worse.  It  nas  not  sufficient,  it  seems,  to  salisfy  them,  that 
the  most  important  part  of  every  newspaper,  its  copyright,  or  good  name, 
•hould  be  taken  away  ;  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  shares  in  it,  equal 
to30,000/.,and  those  of  hisone  hundred  co-proprietors,  equal  to  10,000/.,  should 
be  reduced  to  half  their  marketable  amount,  by  lieing  confined  to  the  mere  cost 
of  the  stock  in  trade,  printing  materials,  books,  &c.  It  was  fiirther  determined 
that  even  tliis  stock,  and  those  materials,  should  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
tbeir  lawful  owners ;  and  a  series  of  operations  was  commenced,  which  ended 
in  the  Government  refusing  to  permit  any  use  to  be  made  of  the  materials 
in  question  so  long  as  Mr.  Buckingham  had  any  property  in  them,  and 
compelling  his  agents,  by  this  determination,  first  to  make  a  fictitious  transfer 
of  the  property,  and  a  real  transfer  of  all  the  profits,  to  Doctor  Muslon,  one  of 
ihcit  own  servants,  who  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  either  the  one  or  the 
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other;  and  eventually  to  make  a  forced  sale  of  the  iioni  and  injured  wreck  «f 
an  eatMybmeiO,  adnired  by  aH  wba  law  it  for  ila  ezcellenoe  and  perfecfioiL 
for  a  sum  leu  than  3,000/.  slerlins:,  not  a  twelfth  part  of  iU  artnal  aelliDg  Talne 
wheu  Mr.  BucVinghani,  iti  original  foander,  wasfofclMj  (oni  ftom  it 


ment,  nor  a  sixth  part  of  the  mere  prime  coat  w>d  selliog  value  of  tke  matenal* 
al  the  period  of  tba  foiced  traosier,  by  order  of  the  Indian  Goiemmeni,  fimn 
'the  hands  of  its  lawM  proprieton  to  the  haads  of  one  of  ibeir  own  servaMa, 
who  had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  vtf  part  of  Ihu  property  of  wktek  be  was 
made  Ibe  receiver  (^alt  the  pnrtiti. 

It  Will  be  seen  from  th«  cortesptnidence  that  follows,  to  which  nothing  D<>ed 
be  added  except  a  few  explanatory  Dote*  to  elucidate  what  might  otherwise  be 
obKure,  that  Hie  posilioBa  here  aamned  are  (upported  by  the  most  anqucstioD- 
able  evidence.  Ilow  some  of  the  letters  came  into  the  poneuion  of  (be 
writer  many  will  no  doubt  wonder  at  learning;  but  it  is  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  Doctor  Muston  to  stale,  that  his  desire  to  lender  some  aid  to  the  at- 
'laimneni  of'that  redress  for  winch  he  eoniideied  ibc  ii^uriet  iniirWd  oa  an 
cbsent  follow-coantiymBn  foudly  called,  induced  bin  .lo  send  to  Eogiand  a»- 
thenticaMd  copies  otall  lite  origtnab  within  bis  reach ;  and,  of  the  others,  the 
originals  tbemsdvei  are  now  in  this  coaslry.  It  will  be  only  wmiisiiij  to  pre- 
fix to  the  correspondeDce  received  from  India  the  MIowJDg  Utter,  in  which  the 
wbcrie  waaeoclOMd  lAenloid  befora  the  Diieclors  of  the  Mat  India  Company: 

To  rHE  Hon.  the  Coubt  of  Diaecto&s  of  the  East  Indi*  C*i«PANr. 
HoNOtTMiBtt  StRs,  London,  Aa^mt  1,  ISU. 

By  the  latt  decision  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Covncil,  the  pvMiraf  part  of  the 
ijnestion  between  us, — as  to  the  rights  of  Kigliihrnen  in  India  lo  that  frMdon*  of 
speech  and  discuss  Ion  which  is  held  to  be  their  birtb^igbt  here, — is,  for  the 
present  at  least,  set  al  rest.  The  civil  part  of  ihe  question,  (if  i(  inty  be  *> 
termed,)  Of  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  urmrilif  ef  properfif,ha»  oat 
vet  buin  brouj^t  under  Iheir  consideration ;  althon^feweeaenteftmna  doabt 
(mt  thnt  those  who  have  snnclioned  Ihe  appointment  ef  Britirii  iodgea  for  Ihe 
express  purpose  of  protecting,  by  British  laws,  the  property  of  BritiA  snb- 
jects  in  India,  would  determine  (hsit  such  proteclion  of  property  is  as  mncti 
Ihe  right  of  Englishmen  in  that  country  as  in  tlieir  native  land-  Wjthoat 
waiting,  however,  fnr  the  expression  of  iheir  opinion  on  tliis  iniportaiit  sulject, 
I  shall  pursue  the  same  course,  in  this  great  question  of  the  tntrHjf  ifmritrle 
proprrty,  as  I  have  done  in  the  qtiestion  of  poHtieal  right  to  Ihe  fre«dofn  ef 
public  discussion.-  I  shall  Rrst  represent  to  your  Hortourable  Court  the  Dalim 
and  extent  of  Ihe  injury  I  hare  sastained,  t^  the  invasion  or  violation  of  my 
property  in  the  country  ruled  by  your  servants,  and  subject  lo  ytnrr  control; 
and  then  s:ale  to  you,  frankly  and  expUddy,  the  description  and  aroonat  of  tke 
redress  lo  which  1  consider  myself  feirly  entitled.  If  my  claims  are  rejected 
by  you,  (which  io  this  case  I  can  hardly  anticipate,)  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  lo 
carry  them  to  the  Board  of  Conlrol,  from  thence,  if  necessary,  to  both  Houses 


of  Parliament,  and  lastly,  to  his  Majeslv'i  Privy  Council,  as  a  question  of  pro- 
perty only,  and  totally  unconnected  witn  any  of  those  cOnsideratioM  atimnger 
10  Ihe  safety  of  the  state,  which  no  doubt  influ^ced  their  d«ci>ion  ml  Ibe  late 


appeal  against  (he  laws  for  licensing  the  press  in  India. 

Admitting  lliat,  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  Mr.  Adam  was  jostifted  fat 
banishing  me  from  India  for  any  ihing  or  nothing,  as  it  suited  hisirfeasore, — ad- 
mitting that,  by  the  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Maenaghten's  regalBtion,-Lord  Amheret 
was  justiiied  in  suppre^ing  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  and  cnttmg  me  off,  bj  a 
stroke  of  llie  pen,  irom  an  mcome  which,  even  after  I  had  tgnitta!  Ihe  countn, 
might,  by  common  care  on  the  part  of  my  agents,  have  yielded  rae  half  the 
amount  realiied  under  my  ovm  management,  and  been  thus  equal  to  an  estate 
of  4000/.  a-vear  for  life ;  confiscated  for  an  act  in  which  I  coold  nni.  t^  my 
possibility,  have  had  the  least  participation,  as  it  was  done  in  my  absenec,  bbiI 
without  either  my  knowledge  or  consettt  {—admitting  that  all  6m  wa*  per- 
fectly correct,  there  bauiely  no  ttatnte  Of  Great  Bitaia,  no  KgnlMiMi  of  bma. 
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wfaieb  IttM  to  H  OffmtbOfOemtnX  ifae  right  of  nyttig,  «  This  properly  ini^  te 
turtted  to  profitable  ncccmnt  while  it  belongs  lo  one  hiiliTidutl ;  mt  the  stme 
property  nev?r  shall  be  so  used  while  it  belongs  to  another  individual."  Then 
IS  no  liw,  no  regiriaticm,  which  c^hl  jMti^  the  iDdiui  Govemmeni  in  saying, 
"This estate  shall  never  be  mItiTMed  with  indigo  while  it  belongs  to  Hessrl. 
Atoundet  and  Co.;  bat  it  maybe  niltiTated  with  the  same  nalerisl  if  they  sell 
it  ti  Messrs.  Palmer  Bid  Co."  Tbwe  is  no  snlhority,  legal  or  otherwisa,  by 
srtiich  a  GoTeltior^General  oonld  say,  ■*  Ihis  riiip,  now  in  die  rirer  of  Bengal, 
•hall  never  weigh  anchor,  or  carry  cargoes  of  any  descriptiop,  so  long  as  she  is 

"- '" "-^ J  fii      ..^  _.. ■  tted  to  sail,  a    ' 

^  ,  .  .  ,       '•  and  that,  t  ., 

■Ilhongh  navigaied  bv  the  same  crew,  directed  by  the  seme  cotntnander,  saillnf; 
to  the  same  port,  and  carrying  exactly  the  same  articles  on  freight  <ir  sale.'" 
■Any  surti  decree  ai  Ibis  would  be  thought  the  most  monslrons  that  had  erer 
befoM  been  heard  of;  and  yet,  as  your  honourable  Court  will  not  hil  (o  per- 
ceive by  the  perusal  of  the  Correspondence  annexed,  the  decision  of  the  Gevcni^ 
ment  of  Bengal,  with  respect  to  my  property  in  the '  Calcutta  Journal,'  was  of 
exactly  the  same  chanclet  and  deecription  as  this  imaginary  decree,  vrhidi 
raoil  men  would  consider  to  be  too  nnjust  to  be  tolerated,  e*en  f*r  a  moment, 
by  pcrsotis  calliii||  themselves  Englishmen. 

By  the  conduct  of  the  Bengal  (lovemnent,  in  presenting  the  proper^  left 
behind  me  in  India  from  being  used  forthe  benefit  ofmyselfand  its  other  legal  and 
undoubted  owners,  and  determiningthatit  aeveriAuu/dbesousedaslongasIhad 
Any  internt  whatevel'  in  the  same,  (thus  forting  me  either  lo  sell  at  a  rainously 
low  rate,  or  to  sufler  the  property  torot  away  in  total  unproductiveness,)  royeo> 
proprietors  have  been  deprived  of  \OfiWSl.  paid  by  them  in  lawful  money,  for 
the  actual  purchase  of  (heir  shares  ;  and  I  have  been  deprived  of  80,000/.  in  real 
value,  30,000'.  of  which,  at  least,  was  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket  in  sterling 
cash,  for  the  paTcbase  of  the  copyright,  interest,  and  materials,  of  which  Ihta 
properly  was  composed.  For  this  injury,  I  ask,  in  their  names  and  in  my  own, 
that  fill!  pecuniary  compensation  to  which  the  natural  sense  of  honour  and  of 
juMioe,  which  more  or  less  inhabits  the  bosom  of  every  man,  must  admit  that 
we  an  fairly  entitled. 

In  England,  if  the  contrnned  etisience  of  any  noisome  or  pettileiitial  district 
is  Mtnidered  inimical  to  the  htelth,  the  peace,  or  the  good  order  of  a  cily,  and 
it  if  determined  to  remove  it  on  that  acconm ;  if,  for  instance,  St.  Giles's  is  to 
he  pulled  down,  to  make  room  fbr  a  more  commodious  and  healthy  street  across 
its  site,  the  obvioui  and  invariable  course  is  for  the  Govemraent,  ot  ll>e 
ftartjes  HTecting  the  demolition  and  improvement,  to  obtain  an  eslimale  of  the 
vahie  of  every  honse  intended  lo  be  demolished ;  and  the  sward  of  a  jury  directs 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  to  every  individual,  whose  private  pro- 
perly must  be  destroyed  to  promote  the  public  gocMi.  If  a  magai^ine  of  gun- 
powder (to  which  a  newspaper  in  India  has  often  been  compared)  had  existed 
for  several  years  near  the  India  Htmse,  and  the  Proprietors,  or  their  I>irec[ars, 
werelo  resolve  that  thes.fety  of  their  propertv  was  endangered  by  itseonltnued 


>,  Ihey  migtrt,  perhaps,  obtain  an  oroer  to  have  the  powder  removed, 
and  (he  bliilding  taied  (o  the  gtT>nnd ;  hot  certainly  not  without  compensating, 
to  the  utmost  farthing,  the  proprietors  of  soch  works  for  the  property  destroyed. 
This  principle  is  admitted  and  carried  into  practice  even  in  India  itself,  and 
indeed  in  every  other  country  where  law  is  knovrn,  as  there  could  be  no  security 
of  property  without  it.  The  Lottery  Committee  for  the  improvemeot  of  Cm- 
—-a  pull  down  houses  and  remove  obstructions,  in  order  to  make  new'  streets, 


think  of  So  doing  without  first  compensating  the  par"!?!  whose  property  they 
destroy.  The  Indian  Government  take  up  ships  bound  on  profitahfe  voyages 
m  England,  and  change  their  destination  by  sending  ihem  to  Hangoon ;  but  if 
they  were  to  thinh  it  necessani  to  vn  fin  to  any  number  of  these  before  the 
Imbour'i  mouth,  oi  lo  sink  tma  at  the  entnnce  to  lb«  river,  for  thg  beneftt  of 
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7  MTvice,  tbejr  nould  never  atteOipt  tp  do  this  withoDl  compensating 
a  for  the  deatruction  of  this  private  property,  to  promote  tne  public 


In  England,  not  a  rood  of  land  can  be  traversed  by  a  canal,  not  a  foot  of 
ground  can  be  added  to  a  lumpike-ioad,  not  an  inch  of  wall  can  be  taken  from 
the  comer  of  a  private  house  to  increase  the  ividdi  of  a  street,  without  coin- 
pensatioD  to  the  parties  from  whom  this  sacrifice  of  private  wealdi  is  demanded 
■or  tlie  unequivocal  promotion  of  the  public  good.  And  even  in  Trance,  where 
despotism  is  faroiliar  to  all  classes,  and  at  a  lime  when  the  strictest  censorship 
on  the  press  orevailed,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  ministets  of  that  country 
under  Louis  XVIII.  attempted  to  remove  such  newspapers  as  were  obnoxious 
to  them  by  the  freedom  of  their  remarks,  was,  either  by  obtaining  a  luspensioa 
of  the  license,  f^r  a  limited  period,  through  the  decision  of  a  court  of  Justice 
after  a  trial  at  law ;  or  by  purchasing  the  shares  of  the  proprietors  at  their  cur- 
rent value,  and  then  disposing  of  the  whole  as  their  own  lawful  property. 

On  every  principle,  therefore,  whether  of  law,  of  justice,  of  precedent,  or  the 
concurtenl  authority  of  experience  and  common  sense,  tlie  proprietors  of  the 
late  'Calcutta  Journal'  are  fairly  entitled  to  fiill  indemiiificaiion  mr  the  sacrifice 
which  the  InJian  Government  thought  it  tlieir  duly  to  make  of  the  private 
property  of  individuals,  for  ihe  promotion  of  what  they  deemed  the  pttUic 
good  :  and  that  iodemDitkation  Ifreely  ask,  with  a  coafiaent  assurance,  Uuit  as 
British  mercliants,  as  men  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  rulers  of  a  vast  empire,  you 
will  readily  order  it  to  be  paid. 

When  the  period  shall  arrive  fur  considering  the  transfer  of  the  Company's 
interests  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  no  doubt  hear,  on  the  side  of 
Ills  Majesty's  Ministers,  abundant  arguments  to  prove,  that  whenever  private 
interests  impede  the  public  good,  the  Fonner  must  give  way;  while,  on  the  side 
of  your  honourable  Court,  there  will  not  be  wanting  able  advocat^  to  answer, 
thai,  although  this,  as  an  axiom  of  goveroment,  cannot  be  denied,  yet  that, 
wherever  private  property  is  necessarily  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  com- 
tnonwealth,  compensation  is  fairly  due.  If  the  India  House  in  London  sliould 
be  transformed  into  an  office  for  a  Ministerial  Board ;  if  the  palaces  st  Calcntia 
and  Barrackpore  should  be  occupied  by  some  roynl  personage  representing  the 
Majesty  of  England  in  the  East ;  if  the  forts  of  Bengal,  Madras,  uk)  Bombay, 
should  be  garrisoned  by  King's  troops  alone,  and  all  the  large  Indiaroen  now 
employed  in  the  trade  to  China,  beconverted  into  ships  of  war; — yonr  honour- 
able Court  would,  no  doubt,  tender  to  his  Majesty's  Government  an  estimate  of 
the  actualcott  of  all  these  v^uable edifices,  forts,  and  vessels :  you  would  hardly 
be  content  with  what  tliey  might  produce  at  an  auction  where  there  were  no 
buyers,  or  only  those  who  knew  not  whether  the  tilings  lo  be  bought  could  ever 
be  made  use  of  or  not,  and  who  woulil  offer  little  or  nolliing  for  such  unavail- 
able materials;  which  was  exacdy  the  case  when  the  wreck  of  the  'Calcutta 
Journal '  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  There  is  not  an  East  India  Proprietor, 
who,  in  the  event  of  his  being  called  on  to  relinquish  all  his  property  in  the 
Company's  stock,  and  yield  up  his  wealth,  his  power,  his  consideralioo,  to  the 
Minislersof  the  Crown,  would  not  insist  on  the  fullest  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  his  properly  at  least,  how_ever  necessary  ihe  destruction  of  the  char- 
ter might  be  deemed  by  the  nation  at  large.  Even  when  paid  the  full  amount 
of  his  shares  in  the  joint-stock  capital  of  Ills  trading  associates,  he  would,  per- 
haps, feel  himself  sufficiently  aggrieved  at  being  thus  cut  oil'  from  all  jvfRre 
enjoyment  of  that  power,  patronage,  profit,  and  consideration,  which  his  farmer 
situation  yielded  him,  and  which  the  total  change  in  the  nature  of  his  propeity, 
and  the  loss  of  his  station  as  a  Director  or  Proprietor  of  East  India  sioii, 
woidd  leave  him  no  hope  of  again  recovering.  lie  would  yield  up,  wilh  no 
ordinaiy  reluciance,  all  llie  prospective  advantages  of  the  future;  but  he  would 
deraand  the  most  ample  indemnity  and  perfect  security  for  the  rp-payment  of  all 
the  property  taken  from  bim,  OS  the  amount  of  his  presenlshare in  ihestockof 
iheCompany,  or  the  result  of  accumulations  in  its  funds  of  profits,  or  transac- 
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tiona  of  the  past.  My  situation  is  precisely  this;  I  ask  do  more  thin  every 
East  India  Proprietor  or  Director  would  ask  in  a  similar  situation ;  and  I  only 
require,  therefore,  of  your  honourable  Court,  aa  a.  body,  to  do  unto  me,  that 
which  erery  individual  member  of  your  Direction  would,  in  such  case,  ask  of 
others  to  do  unto  him ;  and  when  I  seek  but  this,  I  feel  an  unconquerable 
assurance  that  I  shall  not  be  refused. 

I  was  already  sufficiently  punished  for  the  slran^  offence  of  havinfc  antici- 
pated your  onu  sentiments,  in  disapproving  an  appoinlmeut,  of  which  you 
yourselves  no  sooner  heard  than  you  censured  and  cancelled  it  in  terms  of  far 
more  serious  import  than  any  used  by  me.     I  was  already  more  than  sufficiently 

r Dished,  for  thus  assisting  to  promote  your  own  just  views,  by  being  bnnbLed 
m  a  country  where  I  enjoyed  a  high  and  envied  reputation,  and  from  a  host 
of  devoted  friends,  among  the  most  honoured  and  most  worthy  of  the  whole 
community ;  by  being  separated  from  an  establishment  over  which  I  had  pre- 
sided for  years,  and  been  the  means  of  making  more  than  a  hundred  families 
employed  by  it  happy;  by  being  torn  from  domestic  enjoyments  which  it  had 
taken  me  a  long  period  and  considerable  expenditure  to  prepare,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  family,  who  were  made  to  participate  in  all  the  evils  of  this  sudden 
removal  witliin  n  few  wi^ks  after  setiing  foot  in  the  country ;  and  lastly,  by 
being  cut  ofTfrom  (he  receipt  of  a  splendid  income,  drawn  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  ray  own  countrymen,  for  labours  which  enjoyed  their  appro- 
bation, and  appeared  to  them  to  deserve  their  reward ;  an  income  which,  m  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years  more,  would  have  given  me  wealth  enough  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the  security  of  competence,  and  see  my  children 
honourably  established  in  the  world. 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  that  I  should  suffer  all  this  for  merely  ex- 
pressing disapprobation  at  an  appointment  on  which  you  yourselves  passed  the 
severest  of  all  possible  censures,  by  ordering  the  holder  of  it  to  be  dismi^ised  j 
hut  even  the  wreck  of  property  left  behind  me,  wiieo  thus  lianished  and  im- 
poverished for  the  exercise  of  a  virtue  which  you  yourselves  almost  immediately 
imitated,  has  been  violated  and  invaded,  so  as  to  fulfil  literally  the  saying  of 
"  taking  from  him  that  had  nothing,  even  the  little  that  remained." 

I  may,  with  truth,  say,  that  on  the  question  of  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fices made  of  my  private  property  by  the  acts  of  your  servants  in  Bengal, 
which  I  now  submit  to  the  decision  of  your  honourable  Court  in  this  countiy, 
hangs  all  the  hope  I  novr  have  left  of  passing  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the 
possession  of  tliose  comforts,  which  impaired  health,  increasing  age,  and  a 
growing  family,  render  necessary  to  a  tranquil  existence.  I  shall,  therefore, 
await  your  reply  with  corresponning  anxiety,  and  trust  it  will  not  be  protracted 
beyond  the  period  necessary  fur  its  due  consideration.  I  entered  my  present 
habitation  in  the  firm  persuasion  that,  whatever  changes  might  follow  my 
removal  from  India,  my  private  property  in  that  countiy  would  at  least  be 
held  sacred.  My  engagements  of  various  kinds  in  this  country  were  regii' 
lated  by  this  just  and  reasonable  eipecutioD ;  and  one  of  Uiese,  into  which  I 
should  hardly  otherwise  have  ventured,  from  the  magnitude  and  uncertainty  of 
its  expense,  I  mean  the  commencement  of  actions  at  law  against  three  wealthy 
and  powerful  individuals,  has  at  length  terminated,  by  the  most  public  and  vo- 
luntary offer  being  made  to  me,  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  reparation  for  the  in- 
jury sustained,  of  an  ample  apology  from  the  party  inflicting  the  injury,  accom- 
panied by  an  abandonment  of  all  justification  or  defence,  and  the  payment  by 
the  same  individual  of  all  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  this  proceeding  to  a 
close.  Tlie  world  will  no  doubt  applaud  this  act  ofiualice,  lard^  as  it  seems;  ■ 
and  iu  example  will,  I  trust,  he  followed  by  those  who  yet  remain  to  account 
for  their  unfounded  and  uojustifiahle  aspersions.  That  these  aspersions  on  ray 
private  character,  false  as  tney  were,  had  a  large  share  in  promoting  and  ap- 
'■  warranting  the  ruinous  proceedings  of  your  servants  towards  my  per- 
property  in  India,  no  man,  acquainted  with  the  liiatory  of  those  trans- 
iom>>nt  doubt ;  and  as  it  has  now  been  publicly  admitted. 
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even  by  my  ftceusen,  lwfoi«.tbe  raoM  K^nm  uJbuBii  of  Oie  load,  dwl  I  an 
jn;u>cent  of  the  CTimes  imputed  to  me,  juaiice  demandt  thai  the  evil*  «4ikli 
have  been  kiflicted  on  me,  under  the  awumpUou  of  my  Builti  Bboidd  be  in- 
sUntly  tepaired. 

If  all  the  fbnner  reBMiia  thu  I  haw  andea^raured  to  ttibmit  td  yoar  jndfc-  - 
ment  were  inadequate  to  coDvioce  you  of  the  neceiail^,  ai  well  u  justice,  of. 
that  Teparalion  whldk  I  now  ledi  at  jour  handa,  thn  aingle  cxmsideratioD 
nould,  I  thiitV,  alotie  be  BufScieot  to  turn  die  b^ance.  But  it  ia  neither  my 
wirfi  nor  my  intention  to  deprive  joui  bonourablp  Court  of  the  &ir  exercise  of 
a  vi^UQtary  deteimination  to  do  an  act  of  iustice,  uniafluenoed  by  any  other 
conuderationi,  than  tlioie  arising  out  of  a  calm  and  unlxaned  view  of  the  bcu 
nf  the  case.  "Hiese  1  have  here  suboiitted  to  you,  without  leaerre  or  ezaagcra- 
tion,  and  I  await  with  anxiety,  but  ilill  with  confident  expectation  and  Mipe, 
your  just  and  impartial  award. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  honourable  Sira, 
Grnwall  Taratt,  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Kfgtnl'i  Park.  3.  S.  Bvckimobam. 

P.  S.  Aa  the  correspOndeQce  recently  transmitted  to  me  from  India,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  body  of  the  preceding  letter,  will  be  more  agreeable  to  read  in 
the  printed  than  in  the  written  form,  J  have  bad  the  letters  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dates,  and  twenty-four  copies  only  struck  off,  for  the  use  ij 
the  Directors  of  your  honourable  Court,  preceded  by  a  naiEF  Statevekt, 
sufficient  to  make  the  letters  intelligible  witliout  comment. .  Theie  printed 
copies  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose.  Ine  originals  and  authenticated  copies  are 
now  in  my  possession,  to  be  produced  ia  tlie  event  of  their  authenticity  being 


questioned,  or  their  inspection  by  a  committee,  or  other  body,  depnted  tt 
quire  into  the  facts  of  this  case,  being  deemed  necessary.  I  shall  hold  myself 
in  readiiieHS  also  to  give  any  personal  attendance  that  may  be  required  of  me, 
or  to  produce  either  oral  testimony  or  wntlen  evidence  of  the  facts  slated  in  the 
letters  now  submitted  to  your  attention,  at  any  lime  or  place  which  your  ho- 
nourable Court  may  think  proper  to  direct. 


CPRKESPONDSNCB  BECRIVED   PROM   INDIA. 

To  J.  S.  BvcKiHOHAM,  Esq.  iendon. 

Dear  9lr,  Calcutta,  Sd  Januarv  1824. 

Ws  bavedclayed  writing  fully  to  you  on  the  luLjjrct  of  ui*  aliuH 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal.  Wc  were  aware  that  comrouDicstiout  were  madt  lUm  t 
Id  you  from  the  office,  and  have  or  Istc  paitponed  wrtiing  until  we  might  be  able 
to  iDform  yuu  of  tbe  finaf  arran|rcment>  inteodrd  tu  be  adopted  fur  the  conccm. 
W(  ueed  not  repeit  the  circumitances  which  led  tii  the  sutundoa,  in  No- 
vember lH«t,  dF  the  liceiue  under  nhich  the  Paper  was  puMitbed.  With  a  view 
tu  promote  your  intereil,  as  well  ai  that  of  the  other  Proprielori,  we  used  every 
exertion  to  procure  the  reitoralion  of  tbe  license,  and,  at  one  iiai*,  had  avme 
prospect  of  success. 

We  havt  now  airertalned  that  do  licrnse  will  be  graBted  for  Uie  isene  of  nj 
Paper  from  the  CuluDiblaa  Prest  wMitt  tie  mmeriM^  if  ctatlUuUd  w  atfrtteul. 
This  being  tbe  case,  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  sooie  arrangement  lor  tbe 
rUise  of  the  friunl  concern,  and  the  tranter  of  the  prajKrly  to  the  best  ad- 
Mr.  W.  P.  Mufton  has  been  negoti^fing  with  us  for  tlie  purchase  of  Hie  stock 
In  trade  anil  guod-will  of  the  concern,  (Xct  la  it  now  it,  and  we  expect  a  formal 
overture  from  him  icAm  he  kai  auurei  kimtilf  tkat  he  will  ie  ahl*  tm  •4te«a 

Should  we  fail  tn  effccthig  to  hin,  or  smnc  etiiee  pcsam,  a  prlvaM  sale,  wMch 
may  b«  deemed  satisfactory,  it  will  become  ueccasaxy  to  dispose  of  the  wh^  t«o- 
cciB  by  pi^lic  ancthm.  Ptirther  dalay  wlU  detract  from  tite  value  •(  the  pmpcity. 
We  are,  dear  Sir',  your  obedient  servants, 

ALSxaNnes  &  Co. 
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of  Mr.  Mit^i»gkm'$  pPtfMrt^  m  titdi^.  SJ6 

ta  J.  B.  KuciciHSiiAN,  E«4.  Loadofi. 
Mt  DBAk  BucKiNaRAM,'  Cslcuna,  January  8,  tB24. 

Vmib  tMwnt  Cortfspoarfeau  berc  will  li>«c  reported  tlu 
profrcMioll  of  deitnirliv*  eventi,  whicti  woa  dasnl  »i A  the  uucr  ruin  uf  roar 
PrMi.  It  it  luuk  irFetriavkbly  ukI  •tcnuM;,  until  (one  cenktltutiuiuU  chitigc 
b«  ofieMted  in  the  GevvnnHiU.  it  lw«  bHoi  dilclHed  thai  n»  V*\-Kt  in  wbidi  - 
ymi  had  an  iiiJar«(<  nould  lie  toi^««tbd,  oi  creu  in  which  thoie  wbo  haJ  u 
ioterfst  in  the  (Calcuita)  Journal  mifbt  be  coiinnuil ;  but  ihc^KUiirdeclua- 
tieii  of  tbi«  proicriptive  doctriiM  ha«  uot  been  hazarded,  go  Uiat  wa  nu  otAy  ■ 
reach  the  fact  by  mtana  alurayi  uiiwilliaRly- resorted  to,  and  whlcb  might  ba  , 
diiMowcd  at  a  rule  of  Goveromeut,  thou^  uttered  by  ooe  of  its  memben  ! 


To  J.  S.  BvcaiMGiiAMi  Esq.  London. 
Hv  DBAK  Sib,  CalcuUa,  lOtb  rebnuH?  193«. 

1  UiOKBT  tbat  1  have  nUliiag  latisfadory  as  j'et  to  comrounicoW 
Id  retpect  to  Ibe  iffaire  o(  the  Calcutta  Journal,  tioce  our  letter  at  the  Sd  vf 
January.  The  enclosed  copiea  of  Correspondence  will  ihaw  bow  matter*  ataud 
at  preient,  aud  you  will  forin  from  it  a  correct  idea  of  the  feeling-  felt  tnward* 
the  proftrip  vestal  in  the  Calcutta  JaumaL  It  is  suificient  lo  say  that  Mr.  \i. 
P.  Muilon's  last  letter  has  as  yet  received  no  rejjly, 

Thii  prucrasti nation  is  fatal  Xo  your  property.  lo  tlie  hope  of  Mr.  Muaton 
being  able  to  hire  ihe  concern  on  the  principle  of  an  arrangement  specified  iu 
the  circular  to  the  ihireholders,  a  heavy  esUblisbmrat  hoi  been  kept  up  ;  and 
by  the  delay,  the  chance  of  your  tubscribera  traaiferrior  their  goi)d>will  to  tbe 
■  British  Lion,*  aiucceuurortfae  Journal,  i>  nearly  anmhllaled. 

The  party  who  gains  most  at  your  cost  Is   the  oicner  uf  the  Hurkaru  newt.- 

Sper.  You  may  recollect  tbat  ou  ttie  suspension  of  the  licenie  of  tiie  Joarnal, 
r.  S.  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Hurkaru,  volunteered  and  was  employed  to 
fnmisb,  pre  temfvt,  your  Bubachbers  with  hii  pajier.  This  artangement  at  one« 
made  tbat  paper  productive — so  much  so,  ttiat  the  owner  has  been  enabled  to  - 
indnce  Dr.  And,  the  private  physician  of  the  Goremor-General,  to  accept  t*" 


Editiinhip,  on  terms  which  1  have  heard  improve  tt  the  prufita  of  the  paper  may 


■nau  proBaoiy  inortly  save  (o  aaviae  tne  una)  close  ol  tac  concarn  ny  aaw.  - 
>  cannot  much  L>nnr  kHy  uf  Ac  nrasent  estabUsbAeot  wUlat  the  Govern-' 
A  h  slowly  deliberating  on  the  e;ip«iliency  and  safety  of  pemiBiAK  use  to  be 
te  of  types  and  matcri^  which  were  bought  with  a  fund  in  whidh  you  baia 
a  priocinal  share. 

Tbc  Carrespoadencc  cncloaed  Is  4»)ly  part  of  what  ba*  passed.    As  you  may 
wish  to  sec  the  whole  it  shall  be  scut  hereafter. 

Yours  faithfuUy, 

'    J.  C.C.  S[FTHBRMNI>.(2) 


No.  1.— November  19,  1BZ3.— Mr.  Ballard,  to  Dr.  Muston. 
Mv  IHtA«  MuiTON  :— Palmer  and  myself  now  tender  you  the  Editorship  of  a 
uew  Paper  which  It  i<  Intended  lo  publish  from  tbe  laie  Caicutia  Javrval  Preu. 
four  salary  shall  be  fiud  at  600  rupee*  per  mouth  ;  and  if  the  paper  Anurisbes, 
you  sliall  have  our  rrcumnieudation  of  a  proportiuoBle  increase.  If  you  accede 
to  our  lerms,  say  so,  and  1  will  imumliately  atcertwQ  tb*  form  of  application  for 
a  license.  Vours,  G.  Bau^ho-  (3) 


(I) Jfaad  nwlMr  of  ibaFim id i>alitwr«DdCo., Kw  wnMUtM  anil  MMt  nteusire 
mrrtandle  Firm  in  India. 

(2}  Partnerin  tbtnnietAlemidcraBdOo.,Ur.BBcki>ghaa'(ag«nts,aad  Mie 
of  the  torgest  houiet  of  bnaineM  In  B«agaL 

(3)  UrccdognsidtDtpBRQeroffhehMseof  AleaandcraidCo.iliMbewlpaTMn' 
being  tbtn  absent  from  Cak^ma,  and  now  <n  England. 
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il  iultKSt,  indcpcDdeatly  of  mj 
render  it  my  thilyO  I  »o«U  l»«Jf 
tpirit  of  tbe  Prau  Rc^&tiaiii ; 


StG  Diicloiurtt  respecting  the  Pettructim 

No.  3.— November  28, 1823.— Dr.  MuiroM,  to  Mr.  Bavlbv,  Chief  Scflrelaj; 

to  GorcrDmenl. 
Sir:— By  tbeencloied  it  will  appeal' that  1  have  engaged  to  be  the  Editor  of  ■ 

Paper  belon^ug  to  certain  Proprietory,  the  priBclpal  <rf  whom  —  ** "-' 

aod  Ballard :  and  1  beg  you  will  auure  the  Right  HoiUMii 
General  in  Council,  that  both  Trom  principle  and  iulcrest,  ii 
public  and  oHlcial  litaation,  (which  would  aU)nc  render  it  — 
the  most  Mrvpuloni  Btieotion  to  tbe  letter  aud  tpirit  of  i 
and  therefore  hope  to  obtain  that  licente  which  it  is  the  objtc 
lolicit.  1  have  the  honour,  &c. 

W.  P.HUITOS, 

No.  3.— December  18,  1B23.— Mr.  Ballard,  to  Dr.  MurroN.  . 

Mr  OBAR  MusTOH  1  — Uulesi  you  can  get  Mr.  Harriogtiin  to  interest  bimteVoa 

yuar  account,  tktlicenie  trill  mil  be  graiiUd.  (4)     I  cannot  imagine  where  tht 

difficulty  lies  :  if  I  could,  I  would  do  aoy  thing  nut  incorrect  ta  remove  it.  1  am, 

on  all  accounts,  auaious  loieeyouat  work.  Youn, 

G.  Ballahd. 

No.  4. — December  30,  1823. — Mrs.  KlutToH,  to  her  HuiaaKD. 


/uttd  lo  long  a!  Mr.  Buckingham  hod  any  share  in  tbe  concem.  They  bare 
aaat  tbe  tli^test  objection  to  yuu ;  but  the  wriKng  oT  Mr.  Ballard's  letter  lo  you 
lAyii  you  will  have  the  lole  contrul,  so  loog  as  he  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  Proprie- 
tun ;  from  which  Ibe  Govemineiit  lafer  ynu  would  have  it  aoly  m  long,  and  then 
ybu  might  be  gubjecl  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  interference.  Yours, 

M.  MUSTON. 

No.  5.— December  23,  1S23.— Mr.  BxYLtir,  to  Dr.  MusTON. 
Sir  :— I  am  directed  b^  the  Ri^rht  Honourable  the Governor.Gcneral  in  Counril 
to  ackuowledee  tbe  rrceipt  of  your  lelter  of  the  13th  iustaut,  and  to  apprise  yon, 
that  after  fulfcousidera^on  of  the  C'rcumstaoce*  xtateil  id  it,  and  in  Mr.  Ballard's 
[irivate  commuuicatiun  (7)  which  accompauied  it,  his  Lonlship  in  Council  doe* 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  sanction  the  applicatioa  contained  in  your  Icitcr  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  and  iu  that  acknowledged.  1  am,  &c. 

W.  B.  Baylbv,  Chief  Sec.  to  Gov. 

No.  6.— December  31,  1833.— Dr.  MusToN,  to  Mr.  Bavlky. 

Mv  dear  Sir-.— Being  iaformed  that  ibe  Agent*  of  Mr.  BuckiogfaBni  have 
given  iinJers  lo  pay  off  tbe  EBtablishmeut  of  the  Columbian  Pirii,  prepaTMoiy  lo 
a  peremptory  sale  uf  tbe  property,  1  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  I  rould 
get  assistance  from  my  friends  for  purcbasing  the  same.  Provided  I  can  *atb^ 
them  that  tbe  purchase  will  not  be  merely  that  of  the  types,  Ac,  without  the 
power  of  using  them,  I  am  led  to  hope  the  sum  for  which  it  will  sell  will  be  within 
their  power  to  raise.  1,  of  course,  feci  no  fears  respecting  the  conduct  of  Guvem- 
ment  lowards  myself;  but  it  is  slill  a  matter  of  the  must  serious  importance  that 
1  should  ascertain  the  certainty  of  being  allowed  a  license,  before  I  avail  myself 
of  thrir  kindoeiA,  or  embark  myself  in  so  serious  au  oDdertaking.  Will  you 
kindly  da  what  may  be  within  your  power  an  this  occasion,  and  inform  me  vtw- 

.1...  .. ij  u.  — _ .  »j  proper  that  I  should  solicit  an  audience  of  hi« 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

W.  P.  Mdstoh. 

No.  7.— December  31,  )B£3.— Mr.  Bavlkv,  to  Dr.  Mustoh. 

Mv  DB4R  Sir  : — I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  rcr|uest  an  audience 
of  Lord  Amherst,  before  you  make  any  engaf^ement  of  the  nature  adverted  to  in 
ynur  note.  Guveroroent  would  not,  1  think,  gram  the  license,  except  from  a  per- 
fect aisurance  that  the  conceni  and  inHuence  were  aUagithfr  Irmu/rrrrdfi'mm  the 

(4)  Mr.  HarrinHton  Is  at  Ibis  period  a  Member   of  the   Supreme  Council  of 
Governmcnl,  and  ihc  father  of  Mr«.  Muslon. 
CiJ  Mr.  Harrinitiou,  the  gieutlemaa  named  in  the  precediDgnote. 
(G)  Another  Menit>er  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
J7}  'I'his  pritaie  comauuioulDn  hat  not  been  sait  with  the  mt  of  tbe  Cor- 
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of  Mr.  Buckingham' t  Properly  in  India.  £7? 

fnrmer  Jianii;  tbat  the  oitciuiblc  are  the  ml  proprietor) ;  and  that  tha  ruJei 
reganling  the  PregB.would  be  attended  to  io  their  spirit  a*  well  as  in  their  letter. 
Youra,  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Bavlbt. 

No.  8.— Jaamry  9,  1B24,— Mr.  Ballibd,  to  Dr.  Huston. 

Mt  dear  Huston  ; — Of  alt  our  constitaenli  none  have  proved  lo  troublesome 
at  the  defimct  Joumol ;  *e  eon  neither  satitfy  the  pecuniary  nr  political  interest* 
or  views  of  those  nhum  we  are  bouod  to  serve  as  agents  or  suhjects. 

However,  1  have  determiaed  nut  to  trouble  the  Government,  my  friends,  or 
myself,  any  more,  but  to  SAcairtCB  the  piopbrty  ;  and  it  is  therefore  at  your 
service.  If  you  are  bold  enough  tn  buy  it  at  a  fair  valuation  or  at  auction.  Or  if 
you  please  to  rent  it,  which  I  tbinic  is  a  better  plan,  I  will  let  it  tu  you  for  a 
fwelre  montli  certain,  at  2500  rupees  per  month,  incliidinc  house  rent ;  and  at  the 
end  of  Ibis  period  of  probation  you  ihall  have  the  refuiafof  It.  The  renting  ran 
be  applied  only  to  permanent  itnck,  not  that  which  is  consumed  In  the  using ;  for 
such  yoU  must  pay  as  far  as  that  od  haait  gi)es,  and  provide  yourself  in  future. 
Before  you  do  any  thing,  however,  ascertain  if  you  can  get  ^e  assistance  you 
c&pect;  aitd,  above  all,  a  license.  Youra, 

■    G.  Ballisd. 

No,  g.— Jaavary  10,  1834.— Dr.  Huston,  to  Mr.  Ballard. 

Mv  DBAR  Ballard  . — From  the  impression  left  on  my  mind,  a^r  a  long 
uilerview  with  the  Governor-General  on  the  subject  of  a  license  for  Che  Calcutta 
Journal,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  objection  will  he  made  (on  a  renewal 
of  uy  application)  provided  another  name  be  lubstiluted  for  its  designation, 
and  that  the  Government  is  convinced  at  the  same  lime  of  my  being  bind  fide 
the  proprietor  of  ir,  Tlie  property  Ur.  Buckingham  possesses  io  it  is  no 
objection,  if  it  can  be  held  withmil  a  rigkt  of  influencing  iti  detaili  iy  any  infnr- 
feraut  «h  kif  fori;  and  this  is  a  poiot  ou  which  you  must  be'  better  able  to 
■peak  than  I  can.  II  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
proprietor  exercising  a  proprietary  right ;  but  as  his  agents,  you  may  do 
perhaps  what  he  could  nol  do  himself— 1  mean,  dijpeueM  Aim  0/ tiaf  rtg;ii(,  by 
letting  the  press,  a>  you  have  already  proposed  to  do,  for  a  certain  periud  of 
time.  Id  this  manner  1  might  become  the  bonAMt  proprietor  for  that  lime, 
and  could  apply  for  a  license  for  that  period  only,  fhe  name  also  wai  objected 
to  by  Lord  Amherst,  and  t  should  think  the  ■  Scotsman  la  the  East,'  (as  that  is 
in  my  opinion  the  best  nper  now  in  existence,)  tbe  beat  name  for  a  new  publi- 
cation. I  will  Ke  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  for  the  pnrpose  of  ascer- 
tainlnr  what  aid  1  can  get  1  without  that,  the  attempt  would  be  v^n.         Yours, 

W.  P.  MOSTON. 

No.  10.— January  13, 1824.— Mr.  Harrinqton,  (8)  to  Dr.  Muston. 
Mv  DEAR  Muston  :— I  spoke  to  Bayley,(9)  whothinkt  Government  will  not  be 
Mtisfied  with  a  transfer  of  tbe  management  to  you  for  twelve  months  or  anj 
other  limited  period.  He  thinks  nothing  Itn  Ikait  a  trmufer  0/  tie  prvptrtg 
fnrtn  (kt  frtmt pTDprittari  tiV\  suffice;  and  says  the  license  must  be  given  to 
the  proprietors,  printer,  and  publicber,  not  to  the  editor  only.  Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Harrinutos. 

No  11.— January  15,  1824.— Dr.  MurroN,  to  Mr.  Bavlev. 

Hv  DEAR  Sir:— I  beard  from  Mr.  Harrington  it  was  your  opinion  that  no 
license  would  be  granted  to  me,  unless  I  became  proprietor  of  the  concern,  or  an 
Rctual  transfer  of  the  property  was  made  from  the  present  proprietors,  to  others 
who  should  applv  with  me  and  the  printer  jointly,  for  a  license  to  publish  a 
Dcwspaper.  If  this  he  the  case,  1  have  misunderstond  Lord  Ambcrtt,  who 
appeared  to  me  to  require  wiJy  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Buckingham  from  all  and 
every  power  of  interference  or  control,  and  in  noway  to  injure  that  gentleman'* 
property.  (10}  1  a de^,  his  Lordship  distinctly  stated  it  to  be  hi*  wisb,  not  to  injure 

(B)  Dr.  Muston's  father- In -law,  and  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

(if)  Mr.  W.  B.  Bayiey,  Chief  Si-rrttary  to  Govemmenl. 

( 10)  'fbere  is  somethlnft  extremely  new  and  Ingenious  in  this  idea  of  depriving  a 
mkn  of  all  coutiol  o>er  his  own  property,  without  doing  the  least  injnry  to  the  pni> 
perty  IBelf.— It  could  have  originated  In  no  other  country  than  India. 

Orinrfo/  HrraM.  fil.  7.  IQ 
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Ibe  propf  itf  vettad  in  Ibc  Cola»6iKn  Preu  i  bat  tkii  with  cannot  tic  rralbcd  1^ 
tbc  property  he  trautfrncd  from  tbepmtutarvMiMan.  {IIV 

HisLor'"      ■      •■ ■ ^    -^---.- 

Joamal,' 

of  import>DC_ , ._ 

applied  liir,  in  tbc  evmt  of  my  beiug  able  to  efl«cl  the  object  o(  eiduiiuB  b 
ni(Dtioii«l. 

Mr.  HoKg  U  iirepariuc  a  draft,    BccuriD;   to  me  the  eutire  csntrol  of  ifaa 
ranleuti  of  tbe  paper,  and  Tull  and  »ule  poueliion  uF  tht  coucero,  (1  a^rceinc 


to  pay  the  profiUof  thesame  after  meetios  every  ijiiburiemeat,  iududiBf  biji 
ouu  perceutage  on  the  rcturai  of  tbc  paper,)  for  oue  year,  rcucmble  M  tht 
option  of  tbe  partita  coocemcd. 

ThU  draTl  1  iuCeud  to  Torward  fur  bia  Lordship  ia  CouDcil'4  iotpcctioii  and 
ap|>rovat,  and  apjr  allenttioiu  sufceitcd  id  cuuiequeace  will  be  iouaMIr  com- 
plied wi^. 

The  prope 

GoTerDmeiit  «U1  be  able  to  judge  how  far  tbe  paper  ia  deurving  of  «  renewal  of 
iU  licetue  or  nut.  Voura,  ac, 

.   W.  P.Mvno:!. 

No.  12.— January  19,  182*.— Mr.  Bavley,  to  Dr.  M  tisroN. 

Uy  dbjib  Sik  : — 1  canuot,  irltb  propriety,  write  on  (hii  tubjecl  )n  tmj  pri*atc 
capaciiy.  I  atated  to  Mr.  flarrington  my  iiupresaion  thatatm/vrory  Iranrfrr.al 
theDaturedeacribad,  would  not  beauchas  would  induce  the  fJarerument  to  graM 
tbe  licanaa.  Bui,  of  eimnc,  the  qucitlon  will  he  couaideml  with  reTcrctiec  la  tbc 
circumatancea  which  may  be  slated  iu  your  rrona*eil  ofHclal  cottmuBieation. 
Youn,  »ery  tkithftiUy, 

W.  B.  Batlm. 

No.  13.— January  21;  ie24.-Dr.  MurrvK,  to  Mr.  WiLL(«Ma,  Sulichor. 

Hv  DBAR  SiB.-~TbeaccompaDyingdocuneiita,  No.  I,  'J,  3,  4,  and  S,  relate  Is 
UrmainwhirhMr.Billanl  (u  Attorney  for  Mr.  Burkilirham)  (IS)  aoditijieir  Kr4 
agreed )  aud  providnl  the  ■harcboldcri  do  nut  object  thereto,  we  )in>po»e  to  nw- 
dun  for  a  time  the  paptr  kb  mav  be  allowed  Cu  pobliah  from  the  Coluaabiaa 
Preaa  uu  the  term*  alluded  to.  The  private  unles  at  B.  andC,  wfll  point  out  the 
difiicultiea  lo  be  overcome,  ami  huw  necesaary  it  will  be  to  obviaie  any  which  ran 
be  marie  mi  Iha  aubject  i>f  that  eimtml  which  Ooverament  f*  ■□  dettrmlmi^  It  tt^ 
atrny.  What  if  required,  at  prtient,  If,  that  you  ohtrald  prepare  n  draft  of  a  deed 
in  auch  manaer  ai  yiiur  Judgment  an*)  eipericnee  will  lUnMt,  in  order  tliat  It  bt 
■uhmitEed  lo  Goverumcol  and  tbe  abarehoUer*  pratiou*^  M  Iti  beinf  mcrMeed. 
1  ahallbe  happy  to  cuniult  with  you  peraonaUyoiitheiul^ect,  abouldyou  lequire 
any  further  iuformation.  Voun,  trahr,' 

W.  P.  MutTOH. 

No.  U.- January  26,  1824.— Mr.  Williadu.  to  Dr.  Mubtod. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir  : — Fur  wiut  of  the  document!  I  haie  required,  I  ranout  prepare 
a  deed  with  proper  force  and  effect.  1  vliuuld  have  been  very  glad  tu  draw  tuch 
a  deed  pra/atimallv,  it  I  had  poBseaaed  tbe  requisite  materials.  Tbe  seveni 
(perhaps  200 J  shareholders  have  legal  rigUi  in  tki  pnptrtif  io  queatioD,  atul  ( 
caonol  convey  them  to  yuu  without  havine  some  viiiblr  authority  for  *q  doinr.r  13} 
Your*,  falthfuily, 

J-WiLLiaaa. 

No.  IS.— January  26,  1824.— Dr.  Musraw,  to  Ur.  Bavaii. 

'  Sir  : — Ibe^thefavour  of  four  laying  tbe  encloaad  draft  of  agreement  (making 
•ver  to  me  the  property  uf  the  Columlnin  Preaa,  fur  alweiTemontb,  by  Meaan. 
Aleiaader  and  Co.,  the  Aeenta  of  Mr.  BuckiDgham,  they  having  obtained  (Iw 
tbe  aanctlon  of  tbe  ■harebolden  reiident  in  Calcutta  to  that  neaanre],  and  at 
Ibe  inne  time  to  aolldl  from  tbe  Gorernor- General  in  Council  the  llceide  applied 
tot  in  lay  letter  of  Norember  28,  IBZ.'I.    Should  the  GuTCminent  b*  latufied 

(II)  Her*  la  adlMinct  acknowledgment  of  the  injury— which  enn  Or.MaaniKaaw 
m*  iaeriiable— from  (  compolaory  chaiwe  of  prourietura. 

(ISj  In  hii  capaci^  of  partner  or  tbe  nrm  of  Alexauder  and  Co. 

f  13)  TJiwe  legal  righli,  which  an  Gngliih  lawrer  could  not  even  Imporarity  eMr«, 


•ItkMt  dne  legal  anthoriij,  the  Governor- General  look  npon  htffl  alt« 
*ffrw|r,  witfaout  I  «hadoiT  of  right  tojiutify  such  on  nulaarfHlpraccediaf. 
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Witt)  tbU  draft,  it  iball  b«  ImDi'edtMcIy  inf^rossed  inil  ekectited^  'Ilie  inllaialiaa 
I  received  from  tbe  Govertior-Geiitrel,  retpecting  a  new  name  by  wbich  the 
Paper  i>  to  be  detirnated,  will  be  duly  attended  u>,  and  sbould  it  meet  the  bcqw 
of  Goverumeut,  it  la  proposed  tu  call  it  '  Teie  Bkitish  Lion.' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedieot  humble  lervaal, 

W,  P.MUBTON. 

No.  16.^Bnuary  30,  1824.— Mr.  Bavlsv,  ro  Dr.  MusroN. 

Geuerai  Department. 
Sis  :— I  am  diracled  hythe  Right  HoBourahleUieGovemor-GeDeral  in  Conncil, 
to  acknonledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  oF  yesterday's  date,  and  of  it*  cit- 
clasure.  Tbe  Icaperaiy  nalHri  of  the  propeanl  arrangement,  as  described  in 
thiiie  papers,  does  nut  BAbrd  any  security  that  the  control  oDd  itrfiuenee  of 
'  Mr.  BuL'kingham  inlbe  tnaaaj^nient  of  the  Paper  rony  not  irf am  be  exercised  AT 
TDK  EXPIRATION  ot  ONE  YRAH,  Hi  wblcb  Only  the  engagement  enteods  J  (14)  aad 
the  Govern or-Gtneral  In  Council  dues  not  therefore  deem  it  expedient  to  complj' 
with  the  Hp;ilicatioS  submitted  by  you.  The  draft  of  agreement  wbich  was  eu- 
dosed  ill  your  letteris  herewith  returned.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
CouBcii  Chamber.  W.  B.  BAVLsvi  Chief  Sec.  to  Got. 

No.  17.— February  4,  1824.— Mr.  SuTHEaLSHD,  to  Dr.  Mustoh. 
Dear  Sir  :— As  Mr.  ballard  inay  be  absent  tome  days,  t  wish  to  know  If  you 
are  likely  to  obtain  a  licenie  for  a  new  paper  ;  the  keeping  up  the  old  establish- 
ment i>f  the  Jontnai  U  riinoDs.    Can  younotapplyforleaveloset  ug  the , 

(any  name,]  a  daily  paper,  your  own  properly  ?  What  Is  it  to  Government,  whe- 
ther you  buy  or  hire  types  ?  If  there  U  no  chance  of  your  obtaiuinj  a  license, 
we  will  sell  the  concern.  Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  C.  C.  SuTHGRlANli. 

No.  IB.— February  4,  1824.— Dr.  Muston,  to  Mr.  Sdthehland. 

My  DEAKSjaj— I  lost  no  time  in  meetine:  your  vhh  m 
and  addressed  Mr.  Hayley,  privately,  on  the  moment  of 
idea  re&pectiug  the  several  refusals  1  hsve  met  viitb,  t 
granted  for  a  pajier,  whicb  license  in  prospectus  could  bi 
of  Mr.  Burkiiigham  and  b'n  ■harebolderB ;  adding,  if  I 
picion  of  the  cause  uf  my  failures,  I  hoped  he  would  ohi 
apply  (on  my  ohd  account  and  retpoiuibiU^)  for  a  I 
form  prescribed.  Vours,  truly, 

W.  P.  MUBTW. 

No.  19.— February  ID,  1821.— Dr.MusroN,  toMr.  Bavlby. 
SiH; — An  olTer  I  made  to  the  Amenta  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to  rent  the  conceni 
having'  been  accepted,  1  am  now  lutally  unconnected  with  Mr.  Duckingbam  or 
the  proprietors  of  the  late  Calcutta  Journal,  and,  therefore,  hope  the  enclocnJ, 
which  is  in  couformlty  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Press  Regulations,  will  be 
complied  with,  and  tbatbii  Lordship  iu  Council  will  allow  me  to  edit  and  publish 
7%e  BrUiik  lAan  on  my  own  account.  I  am,  die, 

W.  P.  Muston. 

No.  20.— Febniary  10,  ie24.-MT.  Bavlbv,  to  Dr.  Muston. 

Mv  DEAR  Sib  :— Yon  Will  receive  an  official  answer  to  your  lait  official  letter, 
in  the  course  of  tu-morrow.  It  Is  mrrely  to  the  efltct,  that  Covemment  were 
■ware,  in  the  former  answer  they  gave  you,  that  the  application  for  ■  license,  ia 
regarded  yourself,  was  fur  r<ne  year  aniy. 

I  cannot  with  propriety,  on  such  a  sobject  as  this,  enler  into  a  private  corre- 
spondence, or  reply  latisfactorlly  tu  your  private  note.  My  own  notions  might 
not  prove  to  be  those  of  the  Government,  and  I  migbt  embirrasl  yuu  and 
others,  bv  saying  thai  which  might  not  ultimately  be  coalirmed  viben  tbe  sub- 
ject was  officially  cunsidereil.  I  can  only  lecommend  you  to  put  the  subject  of 
{uur  newspaper  Iu  as  diiliuct  and  dear  a  light  as  possible,  in  an  official  leltet. 
r  yuu  are  tend  fidt  lUe  actual  purchaser  and  proprietor  of  tbe  concern,  and  the 


and .  ^..,.  ...w.  — , n '■ --,---(.--. 

of  his  being  permiiied  by  ihu  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Kasl  India  Company  to  ii-l<uu 
loCalciiitai  and,  as  if  this  were  antici|iaicd,  the  servant!  of  tbis  Conipoaytliili  dc- 
termitwd  to  connteraet  even  (he  measures  of  their  honourable  masters  I 
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interest  of  Mr.  Boekingham  ia  it  be  enlhrelg  and  peruwainllf  nt  m  n*i,  I,  at  aa 
individatl,  should  conceive  tb«t  do  objection  could  be  made.  You  will  concider 
thit  aa  the  private  opinioD  of  a  private  individual,  and  for  the  corrcctnets  of 
which  1  cannot  vouch.  Yours,  tnily, 

W.  B.  Batlkt. 

No.  31.— February  10,  1824.— Mr.SuTirBRLANii,t4>  Dr.  MusToH. 

Mv  DEanSiit  :-^Pe>inlt  roe  to  ask  if  you  have  taken  the  preliminary  stepi  for 
bringing  personally  before  the  Government  your  apfdicstioD  to  ettablitb  a  paper 
of  vour  own.  We  are  anxiouilo  adont  •omctbing'  decide  as  lo  the  ilock  of  the 
Cslcntla  Journal.  Very  truly,  yourt, 

J.  C.  C.  SUTHERl.at)D. 

No.  22.— February  11,  lB24.~Dr.  MusToN,  to  Mr.  Sutherlakd. 
Mv  DB*R  SiH  ; — Mr.  Bayley  promised  me  a  reply  to  my  last  application  (whitt 
WiB  a  public  one  for  a  liceaae  cammenaurate  with  the  lease  (or  one  year)  iu  the 
coOne  oF  to-day.  He  advises  me  to  put  the  ubject  1  have  io  view  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  form  aficiallg:  and  if  1  can  ^o  sn,  as  the  actual  proprietor,  sbawing  that 
the  interest  ofMr.  Buckingham  in  it  has  entirely  ctaied,  he  lliiaks  (ax  an  indi- 
vidual, not  Bi  a  public  servant)  that  no  objection  would  be  made.  From  this  it  is 
evident,  that  no  licenie  will  be  granted  unless  I  malce  bu  application  uaconuectrd 
with  the  propnetora  and  ahareholdera  of  the  Calcutta  J  aurual.  IF  your  House  will 
let  roe  the  concern.  Far  a  period,  say  one  year,  at  b  rent  lo  be  claimable  from  the 
actual  profits,  or  receipts  above  a  stipulated  sum,  at  which  &e  expenditure  (from 
an  iverare  of  years)  rolght  be  fixed,  I  will  rent  it,  and  set  up  a  paper  uncon- 
nected nltli  the  Calcutta  Journal,  and  bondjide  my  own.    Yours  truly, 

W.  P.  MWSTOW. 

No.  23,— Febriiaiy  12,  1821.~Mr,  B*viey.  to  Dr.  Mlston. 

Sib  ! — I  am  directed  by  the  Rieht  Honourable  the  Goremor-General  in  Coun- 
cil, to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you  of  the  preient  dale,  with  ils 
enclosure,  and  in  reply,  lo  traoan]!!  you  the  accompaavin|;  license,  autboriting 
Mr.  Pelrr  Stone  D.  Kozario  to  print,  and  you  topublfch,  iu  the  English  lu- 
guare,  a  daily  newspaper,  entitled  and  called  '  The  !ica[smBn  in  llie  East.'  I 
am  Tikewiie  directed  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  information  and  guidance,  and 
th* t  of  Mr.  D.  Rozario,  the  accompanyiug  copy  of  printed  rules  passed  on  the 
Sth  of  April  last.       1  am.  Sir,  your  ubedieut  humble  servant. 

Council  Chamber.  W.  B.Batlev,  Chief  Sec,  to  Got, 

No.  24.— February  12,  1824.— Licence. 

'  Genbral  DEPARtMENT.— William  Ktt  Musion,  (IS)  a  sur^on  in  the  aerTic*  of 
the  Honourable  Company  on  the  Ben^t  Establiihrnent,  having  applied  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Council  For  a  licenie  to  print  and  publish 
io  Calcutta,  a  daily  newspaper,  entitled  and  called  '  The  Scotsman  In  the  East,' 
and  having  delivered  to  tbe  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  the  requisite  affida- 
(it,  auhscribeil  and  sworn  by  him  the  said  William  Pitt  Musion,  and  by  Peter 
Stone  D.  Roiario  ;  the  Governor-General  in  Council  does  hereby  auAoriae  and 
empower  the  said  Fel«r  Stooc  D.  Roiario  lo  print,  and  the  said  Waiiam  nu 
Minion  to  publish,  in  Calcutta,  at  No.  i,  Bankshall  (lrect,(16)  (being  the  house 
or  place  in  the  aaid  afildavit  specified,)  and  not  elsewhere,  a  newspaper  to  be  called 
'  The  Scotsmtm  in  the  East,'  and  not  otherwise,  whereof  the  said  Peter  Stone 
D.  Roiario  (and  no  other  person  or  persona)  is  to  be  printer,  and  tht  aaid  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Mtiston  (and  no  other  person  or  persons)  is  lo  be  the  publisher  and 
proprietor.  (17)  By  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Gorernor- General  in 
Council,  this  12th  day  of  February,  1824. 

W.  B.  Bavlev,  Chief  Sec.  to  Guv. 

(15)  It  i*  a  curious  coiocidence,  that  it  is  iriBiomPiK  Amherst  who  Ihus  takes 
another  man's  property  and  tranafera  it  lo  ffilliam  Pitt  Mustoii,  after  a  manner 
that  eren  the  slatesman,  whose  name  they  bear,  would  liarc  been  ashamed  to  aanctioo. 

(IG)  The  liouse  of  Mr.  Buckin|;hani,  in  which  the  Calcnlta  Journal  had  been 
cairied  on,  in  premises  built  for  that  puipose  out  of  Mr.  Bnckinfibaiu's  own  mouej. 

(17)  llios  tranaFerriug  a  property  of  stock,  materials,  copyright,  and  good- will, 
which  it  had  cnst  20,000(.  in  alerliuK  money,  and  five  yeais  of  hard  labour,  to  create, 
from  its  righlFul  owners— in ciudinR  at  least  lOU  l^nglish  gentlemen— to  an  iiidividuai 
whohailnotpaidafarthinifuorspeut  a  day  in  the  accumulation  of  that  properly,  of 
which,  by  a  aingle  stroke  of  the  Gorrrument  Secr«lanr's  pen,  be  wm  thnacoutintcd 
IIk  toh  and  turrltuii^i  proprietor  I 
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This  Cotrespoodence 'was  sent  into  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  Ist  of 
August.  Id  a  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  couRned  to  his  bed, 
for  the  sixlh  lime  since  his  return  lo  England,  1^  a  most  severe  and  alarming 
illoess,  from  which  (hose  mho  witnessed  it  scarcely  entertained  a  hope  of  his  re- 
covery. Afler  about  five  vceeksofintensesulTering,  he  began  slowly  to  recover, 
aodin  the  anxious  desire,  so  natural  to  one  thus  circumslAoced,  of  Beizing  even 
the  straw  that  seemed  to  offer  a  hope  of  escape  from  ihreateniog  death,  be  ad* 
dressed  the  following  Supplemenlaiy  Letter  to  the  Court : — 

To  the  Honourable  the  Covrt  of  Dieectobs  of  the  East  India  Compakt. 
IIoyouHABLE  SiB3,  London,  Sept.  6, 1825, 

I  HAVE  just  arisen  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  which  I  have  been 
confined  for  the  last  month;  and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  my  solicitude  is  to 
inquire,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  my  letter  addressed  to  your  honourable 
Court  about  five  weeks  ago.  The  interruptions  of  my  health  have  been  so 
repeated  and  incessant,  and  my  last  illness  so  alarmingly  severe,  that  my  medi- 
cal advisers  give  me  little  or  no  hope  of  relief,  eicept  by  removing,  for  a  time, 
to  a  milder  climate,  and  abstaining  from  the  close  application  to  which  I  have 
devoted  myself  for  the  last  two  years,  so  as  lo  enjoy  tranquillity  of  mind  as 
well  as  bodily  repine.  If  I  possessed  the  means  of  supporting  myself  from  ray 
private  fortune  duriog  such  a  retirement  as  (his,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  seeking,  by  these  means,  a  chance  of  restoration  to  permanent  health.  But, 
desirable  as  this  undoubtedly  is,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  accom- 
plish it,  should  your  honourable  Court  still  continue  to  withhold  from  me  the 
reparation  so  justly  due  for  the  total  destruction  of  my  private  property  by  your 
servants  in  Bengal. 

Should  your  honourable  Court,  however,  as  an  act  of  justice,  grant  roe  the 
reparation  sought,  in  any  manner  that  may  render  it  speedily  available  to' my 
use,  I  shall  proceed,  witlioul  delay,  to  embrace  the  only  hope  now  lefl  me,  of 
recovering  that  health  which,  up  to  the  period  of  mv  quitting  India,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  enjoy  in  a  supereminent  degree,  and  nnich  it  is  no  exaf^eralion 
to  say,  has  been  chiefly  undermined,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  vexations, 
anxieties,  disappointment*,  and  embarrassments,  arising  out  of  my  banishment 
from  that  country,  and  the  lubsequent  proceedings  of  the.  Indian  Oovemment 
towards  my  property  there. 

No  man  that  ever  lived  can,  I  think,  have  been  made  to  feel  more  forcibly 
than  I  have  done,  that  "  sickness  of  the  heart "  which  arises  from  "  hope  de- 
ferred." TTiis  "  hope,"  though  of^en  protracted  and  postponed,  has  never 
entirely  deserted  me :  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  bring  my^lf  to  doubt  your 
granting  me  u/fi'nafe  justice.  I  have  continually  dwelt  on  the  assurance  that, 
sooner  or  later,  when  the  political  objects  of  vour  Government  in  restraioing 
the  press  of  India  should  be  completely  attained,  and  my  return  to  that  country 
rendered  impossible,  the  destruction  of  my  private  property,  occasioned  by  that 
public  measure,  would  be  fully  and  even  willii^ly  repaired ;  and  I  still  feel 
convinced  that,  whether  as  legisUtors,  as  merchants,  or  as  men,  you  cannot  but 
think  this  reparation  due  by  everjr  rule  of  justice  and  equity.  If  it  be  done 
quickly,  I  shall  endeavour  lo  seek,  in  retirement  and  repose,  that  traitquillity  of 
mind  and  health  ofbody  to  which  I  have  long  been  a  stranger,  and  may  hope 
to  repair,  by  these  means,  the  shattered  slate  of  my  frame  and  constitution, — a 
source  of  more  pain  and  misery  to  my  family  llian  even  to  myself.  We  have 
all,  indeed,  been  made  to  suffer  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  vindic- 
tive of  our  enemies;  and,  besides  myself,  o(A«- innocent  and  unolfendinc  beings 
have  buen  placed  on  the  rack  of  torture  and  suspense  for  years,  for  ilie  doubtful 
crime  of  my  being  too  ardent  in  my  endeavours  to  repress  abuses  in  a  couotiy 
where  all  must  know  tliat  some,  at  least,  exist;  and  the  last  of  which  that  I 
ventureil  to  expose,  you  have  yourselves  attempted  to  remedy,  by  ordering  the 
immediate  removal  of  Doctor  Drvce  from  an  office  and  occupation  now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable. 
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Had  I  been  ^ilty  of  any  crime,  eilher  moral  or  political ;  had  !  even  cojn- 
mitled  any  indiscretion  by  which  your  empire  in  India  had  been  rraVy  en- 
dangered, I  should  indulge  no  hope  of  forgivenc;;,  and  hul  little  ofpubBe 
sympathy.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  'a  not  one  human  being  in  ex- 
fstence  who  could  conscientiously  say,  that  my  sudden  removal  from  the 
country,  under  all  the  aggravated  circumatances  of  the  case,  and  the  cutting  me 
off,  at  one  blow,  from  a  splendid  income  of  8000/.  a-year,  raised  wholly  by  my 
own  labours,  was  not  of  itself  the  severest  punishment  ever  before  beanl  of,  for 
so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  censuring  an  appointment  which  you  yourselves 
have  subsequently  disapproved  o^  and  even  annulled.  Wheo,  however,  there 
hais  been  added  to  this  already  severe  and  irreparable  punishmeni,  the  total 
destruction  of  the  property  that  I  left  behind  me,  in  the  eonfiiience  that,  what- 
ever changes  might  occur,  Hit,  at  least,  would  be  respected, — a  property  which 
it  cost  me  more  Aian  20,000/.  in  sterling  money,  actually  paid  by  me,  to  get 
into  the  slate  of  perfection  and  efficiency  in  which  I  left  it,  besides  five  years  of 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  my  life,  and  tlie  incessant  and  almost  unexampled 
labour  by  which  its  productive  and  marketable  value  was  made  to  exceed  even 
double  that  sum  ; — when  I  reflect  on  all  this,  I  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a 
single  member  of  your  honourable  Court  who  could  in  his  heart  say  that  I 
deserve  this  tuld  and  destruction  of  all  my  long-cherished  hopes — this  con- 
demnation to  perpetual  poverty  and  suffering  for  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
because  I  had  tlie  misfortune  to  employ  the  best  iiortion  of  them  in  thiokii^ 
more  of  the  happiness  orafAeriliving  uuderyour  dominions,  than  in  providing 
(us  with  less  pains  and  virtue  I  might  easily  have  done)  for  wy  oica. 

My  strength  will  not  permit  me  to  write  more.  1  have  before  placed  ny 
fortune — I  may  now  truly  say,  I  place  my  fiiture  health,  if  not  my  existence, 
also  in  your  hands.  It  rests  with  you  to  restore  (o  me  the  one, — for  I  ask  only 
tlie  restoration  of  that  property  which  your  servants  have  actually  destroyed, 
and  this  will  aflbrd  me  the  means  of  supporting  and  prolonging  the  other,  by 
relieving  me  from  the  pressure  of  tliose  anxiotis  cares  to  which  all  my  present 
sufferings  may  be  fairly  attributed.  I  still  rel^  on  your  sense  of  justice  ;  and  I 
have  a  stiong  internal  conviction  that  this  reliance  will  not  be  placed  in  vain. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  honourable  Sirs, 

Your  mon  obedient  Iiiunble  servant, 
.    GermgaU  Terrace,  J.  S.  BocsiNtiBAM. 

'  Another  week  elapsed,  and  no  answer  was  received  to  this.  About  this  period, 
however,  news  reached  London  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Adam,  the  real  orici- 
nator  of  all  these  measures,  which  he  was  the  first  to  institute,  though  to  Lord 
Amherst  was  left  the  disgrace  of  their  completion.  A  Court  of  Directors  was  im- 
mediately summoned,  andal  this,  as  appears,  the  three  following  tesolulions  were 
made  and  determined  on  ;  First,  To  grant  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  assistant  and 
fellow-sufferer,  Mr.  Amol,  who  was  anUiwfaUif  residing  in  India  teUliout  ihe 
license  of  the  Company,  the  sum  of  iSOOl.,  as  a  fiiU  dUciarpc  of  his  ex- 
pectations and  his  claims.  Secondly,  To  vote  the  highest  approbation  which 
the  Court  could  bestow  on  the  public  conduct  of  Iheir  deceased  servant,  Mr. 
Adam,  who  banished  Mr.  Buckingham  without  a  trial,  although  he  wsa  Um-fat/y 
residing  in  India  wifA  the  license  of  the  Company.  And,  thirdly.  To  reliise  to 
Mr.  Buckingham,  as  principal,  the  justice  tliey  had  granted  tc'  ' 
while  paying  to  Mr.  Amot  the  smaller  loss  of  1500/.,  will 
Buckingham  and  his  co-partners,  the  much  greater  loss  of 
■they  had  been  literally  robbed  and  despoiled  by  the  i 
Tints  in  Bengal. 

By  this  heretofore  unheard-of  and  unexampled  punishment,  not  only  has  a 
British  subject,  residing  under  the  East  India  Company's  license  in  India, 
been  despotically  cut  off  from  all  future  hope  of  improvmg  his  fortune  in  a 
lawful  and  honourable  occupation  in  thai  countr;? ;  but  a  whole  family  of  help- 
less cbildiea  have  been  deprived  of  their  just  claims  to  that  education  aad  pro  - 
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vinon  for  Iheir  settlement  in  life,  which  their  father's  labours  had  gimi  them 
every  right  to  expect  in  tha.  And  all  this  misery  is  inflicled  on  them  for  their 
absent  parent's  Saving  merely  ventured,  white  abroad,  to  anticipate  the  opi- 
nions suhseqaently  expressed  by  the  leg^  and  constituted  authorities  at  home : 
for  having,  m  short,  but  gently  censured,  in  the  most  playful  and  unassuming 
maoner,  an  aiipointment  which  imposed  on  a.  Reverend  Clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Doctor  James  Bryce,  the  unsuitable  duties  of  a  stationer's 
cleik :  an  appoiutment,  of  which  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of 
Control  have  since  expressed  their  most  unequivocal  disapprobation.  But 
while  these  very  patties  have  admitted  the  full  justice  of  the  censures  advened 
lo,  by  since  uniting  to  remove  tlie  Ueveiend  Divine  from  hix  umeemly  office, 
they  still  penisi  in  refusii^  alt  reparation  for  the  ruin  inflicted  on  the  indivi- 
dual who  first  drew  their  attention  to  the  impropnely  of  the  appoinlmenll  I 
31ie  following  was  the  answer  i«lumed  to  Mr.  Uuckinghani'i  two  preceding 
fetters  i— 

To  Jahes  Silk  Bt;cKiMCHAu,  Esq. 
Sis,  £ast  India  Hou*e,  Sept.  14, 1835. 

I  BAVB  laid  before  the  Court  of  Diieclon  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany your  tetlera  of  the  1st  ultimo  and  6th  instant;  and  I  am  commanded  to 
in&inu  you,  that  the  Court  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  expressed  to  you 
in  their  Secretary's  letter  of  the  IJth  August  1834  ;  that  they  do  not  consider 
either  yourself  or  the  other  parties  on  whose  behalf  you  have  appealed,  have 
any  jtist  claim  whatever  on  the  East  India  Company. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  moet  obedient  hnmble  servant, 

P.  AoBER,  A\tManl  Secrttaiy. 

AAer  recovering  from  the  deep  disappointment  which  such  a  letter  necessa- 
rily inflicted,  the  whole  of  the  Correspondence,  written  and  printed,  was  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Control,  with  an  appeal  lo  that  body  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  directing  justice  to  he  done  ;   to  which  the  following  answer   was 

To  Jahcs  Silk  Buckikcbih,  Esq. 
Sin,  India  Board,  Oct.  3. 1835. 

I  LH  directed  by  the  Comnussionets  for  the  Afiairs  of  India,  lo  ac- 
knowlcdfre  Ihe  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultima,  together  with  thp 
papers  which  accompanied  it:  and  to  acquaint  you,  in  reply,  that  the  clarm 
hhich  you  hnve  preferred  to  the  Court  of  Directors,'  b  one  respecting  which 
the  Board  do  not  feel  themselves  compelmt  lo  interfere. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

TUOS.  Pt».  COVITEKAV. 


Upon  this  Statement  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  offtr  a  word  of  farther  com- 
ment. It  is  here  presented,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  its  naked  facts,  as  a  true 
and  unvarnished  picture  i.f  the  despotism  which  is  still  suffered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  tl'is  country  to  be  exercised  towards  British  subjects  in  tlie  Einl.  If 
ihe  voice  of  England  be  not  liiled  up  against  its  continuance,  let  the  nation  no 
lonfier  lioaM  that  it  is  free,  nor  Englishmen  vaunt  the  superlorily  of  their  con- 
dition to  that  of  the  enslaved  countri'.-s  of  JCurupo;  in  none  oi' which  can  be 
fiiund  greater  political  oppression,  nor  greater  violation  of  the  securi^  of  [lerson 
or  property,  than  is  here  shown  lo  have  been  perpetrated  under  a  British  Go- 
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[Hiving,  in  another  part  of  this  Number,  ^Wen  the  opinions  eiprcaud  by 
the  Marquis  of  Haitiof  i,  Colonel  Baillie,  and  other  European  ohserven  of  the 
political  drama  itLucEnon,  ire  think  it  proper  to  insert  aUu  a  Native  view  of 
the  same  subject ;  cspecia'ty  ai  the  paper  contniaing  It,  which  forms  the  most 
siDruiardocunieDt  of  the  Oude  collection,  ha&  already  eiciled  much  ialcmt, 
and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  the  Bubject  of  future  discustiati.  The  paper  was 
sent  anunymoiuly  to  Lord  HiutiDgs  while  at  Fultef^urh,  about  May  or  June 
1815,  aoil  several  puiots  iu  it  were  thought  of  sufficiaot  moment  tajutti^a 
reference  regarding  them  to  ibe  Kesident.  Some  of  the  most  important  allcga- 
tioui  bein^  thereby  verified,  the  paper  whs  preserved  among  the  GovercnRUt 
records,  aud  notwithstanding  the  eager  dei<lre  of  the  Court  of  Director*  for  ill 
suppteittion.  In  which  tbev  solicited  the  Maniuis  of  Hastings  to  arquieacr,  tfac 
noble  Maniuls  having  declined  any  such  compromise,  it  it  now  before  the  pab- 
lic.    In  justice  to  both  parties,  we  shall  subjoin  to  it  Colonel  Baillie's  reply.] 

INDRTHOVS   PAPER. 

Two  things   are  reqocilBd  of   the  can  hi«  heart  bear  to  sec  ccntenpt  of 

gentlemen  of  illustrious  dignity  into  the  o(Hc«rs  of  that  illuitrtaus  Oo^ners- 

whose  hands  the  recital  of  our  calami-  ment  become  the )»-word  of  aUclaiae*; 

ties  may  foil :  Brat,  that  they  wUl  be  but  Mmrc  espMlalfy  i*  be  indtgDant  at 

kindeoougfa  to  read  the  whole  ihrongli  thedlsreimleof  m  grEit  •  diiefiain  a« 

carefully,  and  not  lo  be  out  of  temper  that  peer,  son  of  a  peer,  deccendaot  of 

or  diapleMed  on  account  of  its  length  ;  peers,  that  noble  sod  of  a  noUc,  de- 

i>econdly,  that  For  the  sake  of  God  and  icendaat  uf  nobles,  the  mast  noble  of 

the  Prophet  Jesun,  tbey  will  be  careful  lords,  (he  Nnwaub  Gortniar-GrBcnl 

and  obserraut,  that  when  it  may  be  Lord  Moln  Bebauder,  (may  hii  gkn? 

translated  iulu  the  English  language  iucreasel)  the  rumour  of  whose  arri- 

for  ihr  information  of  the  Governor-  tbI  has  for  a  laag  lime  raited  hopes  in 

General,  the  Import  of  a  single  word  the  Inbabitanta  of   Hindoostan   that 

or  coustructionmay  nolbeoTerlooked,  they  wouM  obtain,  (hrnugfa his  means, 

at  the  ruin  of  the  complaioants  may  every  kind  of  retribution,  instice,  aud 

be  tlie  consequence,  and,  in  that  cose,  prasperity.    In  the  days  when,  ^  Uw 

on  the  day  of  Judgment  Ibe  hand  of  good  fortune  of  this  denited,  his  ^ird- 

the  sufferers  of  the  city  of  Liiuknow  ship  arrived  at  the  cily  of  Ludinaw, 

ivill  be  on  the  Earmeut  of  the  trans-  he  found  the  nobles  of  the  cit*  weep- 

latur  (in  demand  of  retribution)  ;  but  ing,  and  the  poor  oF  the  dly'lameM- 

let  all  the  gentlemen  study  to  ascer-  ing;  aird  were  the  reason  of  this  to  he 

tain  exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  asked,  the  whole  of  tbe  lubaUtants  of 

whole,  end  th^  will  receive  of  God  an  the  city  would  answer  with  one  raiee 

ample  recompense.  in   complaiots   against  the  ResUeot, 

It  not  having  been  thought  proper  and  regret  at  the  want  of  alleotian  in 

to  tend  this  by  Lucknow  dik,  through  such    a    Govern  or- General,    la    the 

fear  of  L'lee  Nuckee,  it  bai  acoir^-  judgmeutof  your  slave,  that  IheGo- 

ingly  been    forwarded  by  a    distant  veroor-Gcueral  has  not  done  justice  i 

d4k.     (It  came  vid  Moradahad.)  J}""  )"  !"*  °"' j"^  sufflcient  alt»- 

Aedtol  of  Iht  SutfmiiFJ  <./  fie  rfif-  "'"'  •",""  •"""ring*  of  the  inhabi- 

EitlofMriri,G,vtrn«r-G^al.  »?d  to  .uch  a  ReaW-rt   who  placing 

'            '  bis  sente  of  Justice  and  of  honour  npoa 

DISTICH.  ifae  shelf,  and  fellinr  into  the  lusls  of 

"  He  is  a  friend  nbo  tells  the  faulu  the  brittle  thin^  of  this  world,  hu 

ofhiifriend,  and  brings  them  present  givan  himself  into  the  hands  of  hi* 

bef..re  him  as  in  a  looking-gla'S."  moonahec,  Ulee  Nuckee  Khan,  a  man 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  for  some  whose   character  is  about   to  he  set 

time  the  railliFul  servant  of  the  Com-  forth  at  length.    That  the  Goitnar- 

pauj's    auspicioui   Government,    oor  Gcnenl  bas  done  all  this,  it  atsvping 
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in  the  page  of  history  bis  own  naine  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  be- 
ai  tfae  luurcc  of  all  our  sufferings,  coming  centiuccd  that  the  blame 
Does  he  not  [ear  that  the  reputation     nhich  hai  attached  tu  %o  great  a  Gu- 


punly  attributable  to  the  wiles  of  tbe 
Resident,  is  desirous  ofgiviaF  infor- 

(whole  world,)  from  Enn  and  Tooran  niatioii  uf  Ibe  real  state  of  the  case. 

even  to  Rumi   (Couslautioople}   anil  Aadnf  alrutb,  now  that  the  Cover- 

China,  and  which  is  in  the  habits  of  nor-Geueral  wilt  hate  been  informed 

intercourse  with  all  tbe  kiogs  of  the  of'  all,  his  sen^e  oF  Justice  will  leave 

eanb,  more  especially  in  tbe  time  of  him  no  choice  but  to  vi^it  the  opprta- 

so  lurrciful  aud  just  a  Cvernor,  will  sors  with  befittinf  rttribuliou. 

be    affected  by    our   coniiiluuts.    It  distich. 

cannot,  therefore,  be  fruiD  any  ta'uee  **  I  tell  you  what  it  ii,  tbe  condition 

but  a  want  of  a  pruper  information  on  oftpcefh  (ball  should  make  known 

tbe   suhicct,  that  all  this   has  been  (vii.   truth).    At   bearing   it  (It  re- 

cuffered  to  occur  j  uur  can  I  under-  main*  with  you)  either  to  take  olTnice 

itaud  upon  what  priudple  utberillus-  or  advice." 

Irious  geatleoieo  should  have  lacri-  The  detail  of  what  1  have  to  repre- 
ficed  Ibe  cause  of  justice  to  thrir  per-  sent  is  as  follows  :— 
tonal  regard  for  the  Resident,  not-  In  the  time  of  Lord  Miato,  tbe  late 
withstanding  our  loud  and  iucessaut  Tluwaub  Saadut  Alee  Khan  was  niucb 
cries  fur  retribution,  and  should  not  |;rieved  and  distressed  at  the  opprcs< 
have  brought  the  suHeringi  of  this  city  sioas  committed  bv  the  Resident  under 
lo  tbe  notice  of  the  Governor-General,  support  of  Mr.  EUmonsMne.  This  is 
I,  an  individual,  now  propose  to  bring  knuwn  to  every  gentleman  and  to  tbe 
them  forward;  and  1  entertain  a  con-  world  at  large,  and  these  vexations 
fident  hope  tliat,  agreeably  to  that  in-  were  bringing  bim  near  his  end,  when 
nate  regard  for  justice  which  is  the  he  was  sustained,  fur  a  short  time,  by 
characteristic  of  tbe  English  nation,  hearing  of  the  inleniion  of  Lord  Moira 
and  whicb  has  procured  fgr  Ihcm  this  to  visii  Lucliuow  in  person  i  but  of  a 
extent  of  doininiou,  some  gentlemen  sudden,  from  fhe  cbaugeable  revolu- 
will,  from  a  disinterested  public  spirit,  tions  uf  heaven,  the  measure  of  the 
impress  ihe  whole  of  this  subject,  in  life  of  that  traveller,  ou  the  road  to 
all  its  hearings,  upon  tbe  particular  eUmlty,  became  full  to  the  brim  wilh 
notice  of  the  said  Governor  of  exalted  the  mortal  poison  of  death,  and  on  tbe 
dignity,  and  they  will  obtain  a  reward  22d  of  Rujeeb,  1229  of  tbe  Hijjurpe, 
in  Ibis  world  and  the  next,  botb  tor  notnithstaudinglhaihisheart  was  full 
tbcmselves  and  fur  him  who  has  from  uf  a  thousand  hopes,  bis  former  veia- 
pure  disinterested  motives  taken  Ibe  tions  so  bore  him  down,  tliat  bamade 
trouble  to  draw  up  ibis  paper.  tbe  day  leuemeut  of  his  existence  a 
Tbe  source  of  alt  our  distrci)  can  bouse  of  mourning,  (that  is,  he  died), 
only  be  traced  to  the  coming  auiimgtt  It  was  an  act  whlcb  calls  fur  justice, 
ul  of  the  dregs  of  Hindooiian,  street  that  on  Ibe  deatb  uf  so  Illustrious  a 
wanderers  and  beggars,  strangers  to  Viiier,  neither  tbe  Resident  nor  any 
Ihe  principles  of  government,  and  to  of  tbe  English  gentlemen  attendcl  the 
their  being  bruuEbl  to  tbe  bead  of  l>icr  of  the  deceased,  or  performed  the 
affairs  i  but  more  immedistelv  is  it  to  dues  of  mourning.  Beyoud  tbis  would 
be  traced  tithe  bbndness  which  ap-  have  been  hypocrisy;  but  the  Resi- 
pears  to  exist  to  the  crooked  policy  of  dent  finding  he  wai  nearer  his  object 
the  Resident,  which  has  raised  such  in  consnjucnce,  wilb  every  appearance 
men  to  power,  and  bronghC  ruin  on  of  }oy  and  conviviality,  in  the  very 
tbe  people  of  God.  The  neglect  of  the  place  where  tbe  coKu  of  the  deceased 
Giivernur.Gcneral,  when  at  this  cily,  was  lying,  ate  bis  breakfast  and  drank 
has  givru  additional  confidence  to  his  lea  ;  and,  in  another,  the  Nuwaub 
these  upstarts;  and  how  can  it  be  Gbaiee-ood-Deen  llyder  Khan,  next 
otberwise?  but  if  such  oppression  is  heir  to  tbe  deceased,  was  sealed  on  the 
openly  practised  eveu  when  the  Cover-  musnud  of  tbe  Veiilrut.  At  tbis  very 
uur-Gineral  is  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  time  tbe  Resident,  by  means  of  Agba 
Coil  only  can  tell  what  will  happen  Mcer,  now  called  Moatum-oiHl- 
when  the  Governor- General  may  be  Oowiah,  and  through  the  mediation 
obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta,  and  wllb  ofUlerNuckec,  hismoonsheejptunder- 
wbat  injuries  these  upstarts  will  not  cd  lurt  of  rupees  in  money  and  gomls, 
IhtD  visit  us.  My  sincere  and  faithful  and  be  also  took  tbe  opportunity  (o 
beart,  oD  perceiving  the  lufffriofstif  open  a  drairer  of  Ibe  labh,  andgut 
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posKuioD  of  tbo  book  wbich  had  been  Acfa>  Meer  kccordlDj[l]r  ntoned  ta 
prepared  by  tbe  deceased  Vizier,  con-  tbe  Mzii^r'c  prelence,'  and  fakTing- 
tainiog  all  the  crimes  of  the  Resideut,  Miued  the  de«d  to  br  writleD  in  the 
in  order  that  they  might  be  laid  open  prescribed  form  accoHiDS  to  the  draft, 
to  ibe  Governor-General  on  hit  arrival,  (tarried  It  tu  the  Ruidenl,  and  it  «as 
Th«NuwaubGh3ice'<K>d'Deea  Hyder  by  his  advice,  and  that  of  Utee  Nuckee, 
RhanhDviUFperceiv«d  thathisfather's  tbat  CapUiD  M'Leod,  and  the  other 
affairs  had  lieeii  ruiued  hy  the  hnndi  Euglish  gentlemeu,  were  roused  to  be 
uf  the  same  Recidem,  was  oioit  ftoarful  turned  out  with  disgrace  and  Inomiuy. 
for  blmself,  froiD  a  coQtinuatioD  of  and  were  railed  upon  tu  {^ive  hack 
the  sameiujurioiis conduct:  lie,  there-  eveii  any  little  articlei  which  the  late 
fore,  put  up  with  all  that  was  goin^  on  Nuwaub  had  presented  tbcm  within 
from  helpleasnesi ;  but  tu  tbe  repored  tokenofhii  favour  toward!  them,  and 
Btiproachof  the  Goiernor-GenenU  save  that  too  in  a  mutt  diirciKitable  man- 
biiti  sircufth  aod  cuQlidence,  be  wa*  ner,  to  the  icandal  and  dlinut  of  aii, 
■  induced  to  upeu  bij  mind  to  hitu  at  whether  noble  or  otherwise.  Aghs 
Cawupore  and  «t  Lucknow.  All  bit  Meerand  UleeNockee  l>oastcdotlbii 
ac(-usatious,huwever,came  tonolbiug.  alotid  in  public,  aayioe.  "Look  Ihiw 
At  that  time,  on  the  very  aighl  of  one  degraded  and  debased  1  have  reudered 
ijr  the  commtinicstioiis,  miionshee  tbe  Euglisb,  even  when  tbe  Govcnwr- 
Ulee  Nvkee  acnt  for  Agha  Meer,  and  General  is  un  the  tpot ;  and  had  tbe 
said  to  him,  "  Now  is  your  time,  you.  Vizier  delayed  one  iuitaot  sipiing  the 
ibaj  now  get  the  neSbut  from  the  fa-  raEee-oainah,  you  would  have  teen 
vour  of  the  Resident,  and  you  will  also  bliD  in  tbe  xtatc  that  Viier  Ulee  U 
plnce  hiiu  under  iu6nile  oblisatiotis :  oow.  You  see  that  tbe  Govemor- 
you  will  nut  have  auch  another  ujipor-  General  has  no  help  fur  it,  but  la  he 
luDity,  You  have  ooly  to  do  whal  the  (uided  by  tbe"  Reiideafi  judrment.** 
Resident  now  bids  you.  Go,  then,  to  On  hearing  lhl>  from  DIee  Nuckee, 
the  Vizier,  and  say  to  him, '  You  are  a  every  thing  appeared  to  be  Ihe  re- 
fool  and  out  of  your  senses.  You  have  vcrieof  the  usual  prinriple&  of  Eug- 
acted  \Kty  wrung  iu  biiueing  accusa-  Hsh  Goverument  (and  no  una  believed 
tious  against  the  RC'-idcut.  Do  you  it  at  tbe  time)  ;  until  at  last,  as  was 
uol  know,  that  it  is  in  Ihe  regillntiuns  pruuilsed  by  die  muooshee,  .^gba 
of  the  BngllBh  Guvemmeul,  that  the  Meer  was  iovested  wil&  the  tiekbuctj) 
Couucil  should  remove  sof  one  tbnC  and  the  Govcruor-General  took  bu  de- 
act-uiies  the  Resident.rurit  isnbreach  parture  towards  tbe  west.  In  this 
of  the  treaty,  insomuch  ihatthe  Vizier  plan  it  is  ueressai^  tbst  the  obser>er 
Ulee  was  put  off  the  inuiuud  for  this  of  tbe  state  uf  (hit  ruiued  neibut,  and 
very  fault,  in  having  brought  cum-  of  thnse   who  are  cunncctid  with  h, 

Slaints  against  Mr.  Resident  Lume-  chnuld  brir  at  the  same  Gme  the 
en.  The  Governor- Geu^rnl  has  now  Governor  General's  excelleui  ^ualitica 
delerniiucd  to  seat  Shume-ond*Dow-  in  constatit  recullectiou. 
lab  upon  tbe  musiiud,  aud  haa  The  badocss  uf  tbe  Resident's  ad- 
Wrllteu  tu  Couucil  ou  the  subject,  mini'lraticin,  and  the  wautuf  attention 
and  tbe  Council  are  iu  Ihe  Resident's  cm  tbe  part  of  (be  Govern  or- General, 
interest,  of  which  their  support  in  the  has  been  the  support  uf  alt  Ibis  con- 
time  of  the  late  Vizier  is  suDlcieut  fusion  :  hence  have  the  sufferings  of 
Emuf.'"  Agha  Mcer  and  UlecNuikee  the  people  ofGud,  the  niismanaFement 
aving  before  been  on  good  terms,  of  toe  affairs  oF  Ihe  Veiarut,^)  and 
and,  indeed,  like  father  and  son,  Agha  the  squandering  of  treasure  aud  pro- 
Mcer  was  persuaded  by  tbe  mooushce,  perty  collected  with  tbe  labour  aud 
anil  went  aud  told  the  Vizier  just  nhst  care  of  years,  become  the  talk  of  the 
h«^  hud  been  directed.  The  Vizier  iutciligent  of  all  coiiutrics.  Be  it 
was  dikturbed,  and  not  in  his  right  kuuwu,  that  Agho  hlcer  [now  called 
senses,  so  be  believed  it  all.  Agba  Mu3lumud-o.>d-l)o»lBh  Moukhiaur- 
Meer  and  Ulee  Nuckee  imniediulcly  ool-Mw'lk  Syyud  Muhummud  Khau 
inouuted  an  elephant  together,  aud  Behauder  Zeigfaum  Jung)  i<  the  tuu 
went  suaigbt  tu  Bcebcepuor,  where  uf  Muhnmniud  Nuckee :  the  same 
the  Reiidcut  was,  and  inakiug  hiiu  Mobumiund  Nuckee  who  wai  fur  years 
jicquainled  with  alt  the  circumstances,  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  I-ucknow  ; 

.  -  j-_i...r i.    /.^  jyj    ^ijgy  jiig  iiublea  of  the  cuuntry 

used  to  distribute  alma,  this  lUobum- 

(1)  Profesilonofconient. 


of  the  DUtrm^  Cit{ieni  o/J^ucknow.  $87 

mud  Nuckce  would  nuh  forward  Im- 
purtuuauty  brfure  the  reit  uf  tbc  Fa- 

keeraUKiiebupiUBDce,andforcvcry  to  hii  on  a  private  tipeiue>,  pviog  a 

pice  he  would  be  turbuleol  and  Duiay,  part  to  Uiee  IJuckee  the  mooDifaec,  in 

(Uid  iiuuld  be  e>ery  whtre  thumped  tbe  bofe  of  wiimiiig  over  the  Reaidcut 

■od  kicked:    tkt  |>eo|ile  ot  Lackuuw  by  tbis  meaiii.  Now  the  NuwaubGka- 

have  seen  thi*  uich  ibeit  on d  eyes,  eee-o'.id- Dcu  Hydcr  tiu on  the  niuiinid 

It  ii  net  to  be  auppi>»d  tbnt  h  man  in  of  the  Veurut,  aud  »  Agba  Meec  bad 

such  a  titration  could  bavt  tbe  means  beror*  bem  iu  leaf^ue  and  OQ  tfae  bett 

vT iDBTryiiis i  but  be  a  man  a  Pakeer,  terms  with  Ulee  Nuckee,  pailii:ularl]r 

he  U  not  ou  tbataccuant  witbuut  the  to    tbc  courie  uf  the  enibeiileiiieot 

lasts  of  the  flesh,  so  the  taid  Mubuin-  abure-meutioned,  they  now  alto  arc  iu 

mwlNuckec  took  to  biuuelfa  wretch-  such  way  in  league  tugether  that  tUey 

ed  WDiDBii  of  uu  charactBT,  nho  lived  preserve  the  pwd-will  and  coofidence 
'  'k  Resideut,  n  hat  indead  before 
1  hiolcd.    Besides  all  this,  siuce 

_.                     >Bid  woQiaD    to  the   preseut  Vizier   was  fuiUd  in  hi& 

some  man  with  whom  she  had  bclure  withes,   Afi^ba  ftteer  having  ubtaiued 

bad  conneiiaa,  such  a  child  ai  they  the  nexbul  by  the  Resident's  lueans 

call    iu  Perkian  a  niadur-buloa  ;  and  for  havio'  brouKht  the  razee-nainah 

af'er  some  months  more,  another  cliild  with  the  Vizier's  sral,  aad  having  Iweu 

wa-bornof beetoMobummudNuckoc  iuvested  with  the  khillat  of  the  sjtua- 

aud  that  was  this  Agha  Meer.     The  tiou,  now  rales  uith  arbitrary  power  in 

kuowiOfC   one*    differ  ou    this   point :  the  affairs  of  tUc  VezArut.     But  those 

some  say  Muhumniud  is    the  uadis-  who  are  aliout  tbc  ilurbsr,  in  the  pre- 

p'lledfatber,  others  a^aiu  that  the  real  sent  times,  Bee  eumifh  tu  ctatvince 

fetber  is  iiuknown  ;   but  there  is  no  them  that  Ulee  Nuckeemoooshreit,  iu 

doubt  the  child  was  bora   while  the  truth,  the  absolute  master  of  all,  and 

mother  was  lo  the  keeping  of  Mohum-  has  tlie  power  ot  loosing  and  bindiug 

mud   Nuckee.    In    short,    until   the  in  all  aEFain,  whether  general  or  parti- 

auspicioui  age  of  Agba  Meer  reached  cular.  AghaMcer,  notwitbstaodingbis 

the  period  of  fiflceu  yeara  he  was  a  oiteoaiblc  neobut,  spends  every  day  at 

wauderer  iu  the  streets,  and  attached  thehouseof  themooDshee,andik>esnO' 

liimself  to  the  class  of  iabaureii  em-  thiDg  without  consulting  bim.     Jn  re> 

tloyed     in    buUdtog   and     repairing  turn ,  the  moonshee  goes  lu  the  home  of 

DUtes  fur  meu  ot  subslancc.    At  the  Aeba  Meer,  and  enjoys  with  him  the 

time  when  the  Vezftrut  of  Asut-ood-  eutertsiumeutof Daalchingi&c.  Huu- 

Uowiah  descended  to  his  ion  Saadut  dredi  of  acta  ot  opprension,  however. 

Alee  Khan,   Ghaaet-ood-DePD   Hyder  are  daily  commitied  by  Agha  Meer  in 

Khan  Behauder  came   with  his  father  the  course  of  bis  traosaotiou  uf  busi- 

from  Benares,  aud  took  up  bis  resi-  iiess,    A  few  eioniples  shall  be  stated, 

dence  in  Mubtab  Bagh,  in  the  palace  First,  b--  has  canted  to  be  dug  up  the 

built  by   Asuf-oud-tiowlah    deceased,  bouses  of  h'jndreds  of  pcriou&,  noble 

enjoying  tbeolmonershiptothe  Syyuds  and  ulherMise,  that  the  maleriala  may 

in  distress,   as  ia   custuniary   in  this  he  employed  iu  building  a  palace  fur 

Government  (ur  ihe  heir  apparent.     A  himaelf.  The  furniture  uf  these  bouses 

man    named    Mena    UyJer   Ukc  of  ia  left  a  prey  lo  all  the  louchaa  of  the 

Lurkuow.takiiigcompassiunoBlheap-  ciiy,  and  not  a  rupee  it  paid  tiir  any 

parcntdittreis  otMoluimmud  Nuckee,  thine-     The   poor,  whose  huuies  he 

the  father  of  this  Agha  Meer,  aisigned  has  detlr<iycd,  have  bceu  thrown  u|>un 

for  his  maioteusnce  a  pemiiin   oF  five  tlie  world  io  their  wrelcbeduess.    Also, 

rupees  per  mouth  out  of  the  fund  for  by  mEani  of  Roshuii  Ulee,  (sun  or  l)iat 

dislressed  Syyudi ,  and  since  he   nai  Madur  Huloo,  daughter  of  Iba  mother 


u.eir  very  old,  this  Agha  Meer,  hit  ot  Aglia  Meer,  who  i^  now  Luov 

SOD.   used   to   cume    (o  the   present  bis  tulcr,]  uuiler  pretence  uf  meudiiig 

Vizier,then  heir  apparent,  to  receive  aod  niskiug  roads,  lie  has  knockid 

his  father's  peostuu  of  flte  rupees.     By  down  thi>uaandsi<r  houses, and  many  if 

degrees  be  got  himself  enrolled  amoiig^t  the  muhls  (tiards)  of  the  cityof  Luck- 

the  Khldmutgars;  and  frum  this  may  nuwhavebeendescrtedio  consequence, 

be  traced  his  rise  and  present  clcta-  Agha  Meer  himself  spends  his  nights 

lioD.    in  course  of  time,  the  treasuries  aud  days  iu  dri.iking,  am)  iu  the  rom- 

which  for  agea  this  Guvemmeut  had  pany  uf  wouicir  uf  ihe  baiaar.    Tht 

been  employed  in  fi  11  iug,  became  ia-  adminisirationnf  a&irseiliibitssymp- 

trustcdtothePriDccGhaiee-oud-Deeu  tomi  otthis.   The  land  revenues  ^(h« 

Hydtr.    Agha  Meer  kept  the  keys  ot  Viiitt'i  l^vcrunicut  amonni  to  one 

tiM  trcaiurlM  for  Us  bmskt,   uhI  CMra  and  lony  he*  e(  nip«c«i  but, 
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tboush    the  yetkT  it  ■pprouhing  tt>  real  TaUier,  m  «fae  b  »  wonMn  of  the 

end,  oDe-fnurthof  tbiiamouut  hu  not  bKuar.  aui)  bu  never  bc«ii  married  to 

been  colleoled,  neither  isthercany  one  him.    Arha  Alee,  ihe  lajd  coUeclor,  it 

who  looki  to  the  >ct(lcin«iit  of  the  &tiU  at  iiie  breaaC,  and  cannot  diilin- 

countrj',  or  to  the  account!  of  the  re-  guiih  between  bit  mother'i  milk  and 

venue.    But  what  excilet  yet  greater  ibe  ralarjr  of  3000  rupen  aiitf^rd  foe 

wonder  and  scandal  is,  that  in  the  bit  maintenance.  .  Weigh  this  in  your 

houie  of  Agha  Mecr,  which  is  coDli-  mind,  yv  of  acute  percvptiuu  !     Tlie 

guaui  to  thai  oF  Ibe  Reiident,  you  heu  sentnd  dllab  USaudeeand  tbediitrict 

Dsthing  all  day  but  the  •ounil  of  the  of  Shah  Kab,  &c.,  with  the  junma  or 

drum  anil  the  voices  of  singcrB  frum  aueument  of  thirty-fire  laca  of  rnpeci. 

the  baiaar,  with  the  rioting  of  the  luo-  Tbii  the  Reiident  hat  a&aip^ncd  to  hii 

chaa  of  the  city,  thefriendt  aud  com-  own  moanahee  for  his  pcraoaal  benefit, 

unions  of  A;ha  Meer ;  and  the  Keti-  The  oooiiDal  collector  of  it,  Kootub- 

dent,  notwitbstandioE  that  he  baa  de-  ood-deea,    Ibe    luoonihee's    nephew, 

licate  Derrea,  a*  indeed  is  usual  with  never,  in  the  course  of  hia  life,  bad 

the  EngUib,  euoiuragfa  this  riot.    In-  mure    than    Ihirly  rupees   per  month 

deed   Cite   Nuckce,  thoujch  seventy  allowed  him  by  Ulre  Nuckce  ;  but  now 

yean  of  ijc,  it  a  party  in  the- de-  thatevery  thinj(bck>ngiDS  tothe  Veia- 

Mucbes.    The  disrepute  and  scaudal  rut  i»  exposed  to  every  tort  of  triunder, 

•nendinf  such  transactions   are  uot  and  tbe  amid  nciibev  nominallv  is  al- 

unknown  to  men  of  undertaking.  Ten  lowed  •  salary  of  SOOO  rupees,  besides 

thousand  rupees  a  month  is  the  private  ten  per  cent,  on  the  collections  of  the 

lalaiY  of  Aghs  Meer  ;  what  lunber  he  lillab,  be  |^tt  for  hia  peraanal  salaiy 

reqiurea    he   takes   from   the   public  and  emoluments  100  nipeei  a  month, 

treasury  of  the  Government  without  and  nu  more  :  the  rest  is  all  enjoyed  by 

restraint,  and  applies  lo  his  own  pur-  muontbee    Ulee  Nuckee,    uuder  the 

poses.    In  these  da^a  some  laci  of  ru-  countenance  and  support  of  tbe  Reai- 

pees  and  many  atring«  of  pearls,  be-  dent  himself.    The  upprtssioni,  alio, 

sides  olhtr  jewels  Bod  wearing  apparel,  nbich  theinoonshce  baa  committed  on 

have  been  euibeizled  fruiii  t1ir  public  the  C'howdries  uf  Sandte,  and  the  cit- 

trcasuriet  of  thcVeurul;  andone  day,  cumstancesof  bis  knocking  down  all 

when  he  was  called  to  account  for  thia  their  houses,  are  well  known  to  the 

bytheVixter,  he  said  it  was  necesiarv,  olBcers  of  the  Govemor-Uencral.    The 

for  the  proper  management  of  affairs,  object  of  my  renrcaeotation  is  this : 

that  he  should  keep  these  ihioga  by  that  alas '.  the  Veiirut,  with  all   its 

bim  [  and  althungb  the  Viaier  is  aware  splendour,  high  reputation,  and  with 

that  Arha  Meer  divides  the  whole  with  such  stores  of  treasure,  should  tome 

Ulee  Nuckee,  still  he  is  oblif  ed  lo  re-  to  ruin  In  the  time  of  so  Doble  a  Go- 

■naio  silent  anil  wiuk  nt  it,  through  vemor-Geoeral ;  that  ibe  sufferers  of 

fear  of  the  Resident  and  froo)  want  of  the  city  should  eiperienee  misery  and 

attention  in  Ihe  Governor-General,  as  oppreuion,  and  no  one  listen  lo  their 

before  experienced.    From  pure  help-  ""-• 

B,belngi    ' ^-  - 


lesscess,  Mini  reduced  to  the  situation  "How  can  you  hear  the  cries  of 

(if  one  out  of  bis  senses  and  without  a  supplicBots  for  redr««s  :  you  have  drop! 

will  of  his  own,  the  Viiier  ha)  takeu  tuwarda  tlie  universe  Ibe  bed-curtains 

to  eating  bong  night  and  day,  Ihua  ve-  of  sleep.    Sleep  lo  that  the  cry  of  dii- 

rifying  Uie  mural  of  Ibis  staiua  : —  tress  may  reach  your  e«n,  wlMoever  it 

Ohkingl  ITaaioBncbiriiiiiirhaliyuit  may  be  raiied  by  a  aupplicant  for  juf 

GaalHeipMUil?  lice." 

Fraa   ■««>i  laaaite  drftikeanw  whsl  The     circumstance*    uader    which 

m'Si  to°*™p"'£,':Ld  I.  r^larf,  S*"^,*!  "'^L  'J"  ?"?^'  J~if?~^ 

rooUaarrwudUaMovtrydda,  himaelf  Ibruugh  dread  of  Agba  Meer, 

Tnm  toab  eoaftnlso  what  hsit  caa  be  ihe  confiscation  of  bis  house  and  pro- 

■ipnlal?  pehy  without  any  legal  ri|;ht,  to  the 

Thewhole  territories  of  the  Veiilrut  ruin  of  all  bis  heirs  and  relicts,  aho 

ha>e  been  divided  into  six  lillabs.  The  have  indeed  hem  since  imprisoned,  all 

Arat,  that  of  Lutknuw,  the  jumma  of  which  has  been  dune  by  Agba  Mrer, 

which  has  been  fixed  at  thirty  lacs  uf  without  any  interference  of  the  Resi- 

rupees,  aud  Agha  Alee,  ton  of  Agtia  dent  to  procure  juatice.    Gdd  kiiowi 

Meer,  has  been  selected  to  make  the  upon  whote  Deck  will  be  the  weight  uf 

collections  of  it,  Ibe  age  of  the  said  these  cHmca. 

collector  being,  at  the   present  mo-  This  humble  supplicant  has  ■  (jues- 

ment,  two  years.    He  is  the  sou.  of  a  tiun  to  put  to  the  ftesidrnt,  to  wbKh  I 

prostitute  by  pRifesBian,  and  it  is  by  no  caUupon  him,  in  the  name  ofGodaDd 

mean*  cem^  that  Agha  Meer  it  his  the  Prophet  Jctus,  to  five  ■  |u(t  and 
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true  answer :  whether  tha  appoiDtneDt 
of  Agha  Mcer  to  the  nelbuc,  and  the 
fiiioi;  of  hU  Batary  at  leu  lhua»nd 
rupeei  a  montii,  besidei  what  be  em- 
bculci  froni  the  poblic  treasuries, 
and  tbe  bribes  ha  cxtortE  frum  the 
people  of  the  city  by  threais  of  kaock. 
lug  down  their  houaM, — whether  the 
appoiDtinent  of  hit  ton  and  infant  to 
Ibe  collectorship,  with  a  salary  of  SiOOO 
nipees, — whether  the  plBcing  to  low  a 
character  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
Doblei  of  the  ctty,  bdiJ  givio^  him 
authority  over  them,  ii  tiut  bnueing 
ruin  upon  the  cuuutry,  aod  coufiuiou 
inlo  all  the  ^Bairt  of  the  Veiirut? 
What  other  coDsequcnce  can  result 
frum  it,  bill  Ihat  the  house  of  the  late 
Vizier  will  be  plundered,  aud  the  peo- 
ple of  MiDd<»slQn  Euhjected  lo  dcj^a- 
datioa  anil  ignominy,  while  your  family 
and  fortune!,  and  those  of  your  moon- 
shee,  are  enriched  from  the  <pail) ! 
This  1  ask  of  the  Uesideat  and  of  tbe 
Governor-General,  whose  glory  and 
splendour  are  so  trauiceodant.  1  ask 
hioi  bow  he  can  rest  cunlented  when 
his  reputaiioD  ie  taxed  with  all  this. 
Although  the  Govemor-Crneral  i*  uo 
way  a  sharer  in  the  stain  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  Resident  ubtains, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  disinte- 
rested, niBguauimoua,  and  dignified 
than  any  Governor^ General  who  yet 
bascometoHindoosun,  still  why  doei 
heauhjeut  himself  lu  (be  imputatiuo  of 
palpable  neglect,  and  act  entirely  on 
tbe  Resident's  representations!  Foe 
God'a  sake  let  him  cause  Ibem  to  be 
Investigated  and  confirmed  by  some 
gentleman  who  has  some  senu  of  reti- 

Piun  and  Justice  i  and  since  Seelul 
ershaud,  Ibe  Ukhbar  Navees,  has  the 
orders  of  the  Resident  uut  (o  report 
thiogi  at  tbey  actually  ore,  should  any 
(r«dit  attach  to  the  representations  of 
(he  writer  uf  thU,  let  a  man  be  sent  pri- 
vately, and  one  emitted  lo  confidence, 
to  report  the  affairs  of  the  cily  as  tbey 
arc,  su  that  its  state  of  ruin  and  devas- 
tation may  be  made  known,  as  well  as 
■lithe  unworthy  acu  of  AghaMeer  the 
Naib :  (4)  such  ns  hia  keeping  compauj 
with  all  tbe  loochaa  of  tbe  baiaar,  his 
piing  about  the  streets  on  foot,  and 
giving  grots  abuse  tu  all  the  chiefs  and 
most  respectable  menof  the  cily,  com- 
plaial  uf  which  beine  >"*^  to  the  Re- 
sident, he  forbad  its  beiiig  noticed  in 
tbe  Ukhhan,  lest  il  should  reach  tbe 

(4)  "  Nalb,"  or  "  deputy,"  is  (be  term 
applied  to  a  niiuialcr,  as  bciuE  lite  dt/Hilg 
ofllie  Viiier's  MO,  wliu  it  the  nominal 
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ear»  of  the  Govcrtior-Genefal.  For  all 
this,  every  one  knows  how  much  the 
Resident  u  abused  and  complained 
against.  How  excellent  is  that  saying, 
"  Let  iut  ^e  crown  and  tbione  adorn 
every  one.  There  needs  but  one  king 
of  auspicioDB  fortune,  on  whom  the 
sbsdnw  of  tbe  Almighty  may  have 
fallen,  and  wboM  couversaiion  may 
not  be  without  wiidam." 

Now,  however,  il  bas  been  given  out 
thai  this  Naib,  wilb  all  this  weight  of 
infaniy,  of  dishonour,  audofopprcisiun 
upon  him,  is  about  to  go  to  tbe  presence 
of  the  Governor-General,  through  Ibe 
manageoienl  of  tbe  Resident,  and  be  il 
accordingly  making  further  embezzle- 
ments from  the  public  treasury,  on  the 
plea  of  its  being  necessary  to  prepare 
for  hia  appearance  in  due  splendour; 
and  la  this,  also.  Is  he  as&iiited  and 
conDtcnaoced  by  tbe  Resident,  who 
wishes  him  to  make  an  appearance 
equal  to  tbalofdyder  Beg  Khan  when 
he  went  to  meet  the  Governor-General 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  he  himself 
expects  to  obtain  equal  honour,  and  to 
have  bis  Jaeter  conBrmed  in  tbe  same 
mnnuer.  He  bas  several  objects  in 
this  mission.  First,  lo  gel  the  iiciibul 
in  perpetuity  and  complete  independ- 
~~;ei   second,  the  assi^mcnt  of  ja- 


hird, u 


of  Ulee  Nuckee-s  < 
vernmenl,  let  who  will  be  appointed 
Hesidcnti  fourth,  that  he  may  at  least 
secure  bis  continuance  until  tbe  Re^i^ 
dent  may  resign  his  situation.  These 
are  the  Naib's  objects  in  going  to  Ful- 
tygurh.  But  II  is  requested  of  the  Go- 
veroor-Gcneral,  In  the  name  of  God, 
that  be  will  not  suffer  tbe  affairs  of  tha 
bills  to  occupy  his  attention  so  much 
as  lu  keep  all  other  atlairs  ^m  his 
mind.  But  it  is  iu  luatice  necessary 
that  be  should  not  ftcl  Implicitly  on  Ibe 
representations  of  the  Resident,  tu  the 
sacriRre  of  his  own  innate  Judgment, 
Let  him  observe  bow  base  is  tbe  Naib 
of  the  VezJUuC,  and  from  what  parents 
be  is  descended  )  that  be  was  brought 
up  iu  beggary,  and  Ihougb  now  raised 
to  the  high  dlgnily  of  the  nelbul,  his 
iunale  baseness  shoms  itself  in  all  bii 
actions.  Tu  raise  to  an  equality  wlih 
the  nobles  uf  HIndoostan ,  and  to  place  in 
BUlburity  over  tbem  a  low  fetluw  who 
used  to  feel  consianllv  Ibe  smart  of  the 
blows  and  slipper)  of'tbc  Viiier,  (ln<o- 
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ilb,)  is  lo  give  nffence  and  dis- 
gust to  all  the  really  noble,  and  lo  tut-    \ 
Ject  all  that  iminFui,e  wealth,  which  is 
the  property  of  tbe  community,  tu  the 
pmAigalr  waste  nf  4o  low  a  Trllow,  with- 
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out  any  prcuasiun^  frutn  rarnicr  3< 

vices   or  present   qualiHcationi.    <__ 

what  principUs  cau  thia  be  juntined  ?     conduct.    Now,  uoder  the  gappott  of 
Lstily,  tbU  Naib  and  mooiitlifec  Ulee     Moaiumud-ood-Dowlah,  whose  power 

Nuckee,  wbo  bos  become,  as  il  were,  is  absolute  in  the  courts,  be  bas  pit 
■  lender  Talher  to  tbe  Naib,  said  in     blmsellcallcdjudge,  aod  avaiU  b<ni- 

public  durbar,  thai  the  Guvemor-Ge-  self  of  the  lituaiiun  to  pluoiter   the 

iieral  had  nerd  oF  much  money  on  ac-  city.    He  abuser  ;ra«stf ,  even  to  their 

count  utibe  bill  war  ai  present  HagiDg.  faces,  Moolvte  Juboor  OlUh,  Moolvra 

■' Whaterer  he  may  need  1  will  TuiuisK  Wullce,  and  the  other  mejobers  of  ibe 

him  from  the  Veitrut  (reaturr  J  and  Court,  who  are  ofretpectable  ramilies; 

though   the   fortunes  of  the  Vezltrut  nordocs  anyonedareionpen  bli  moutb 
should  be  luioed,  I  will  neTerlhrlesE     (Ju  thtir  favour)  through  fear  of  the 

have  what  1  want,  so  thst  1  may  secure  R'sideut  Behauiler.   lliere  is  also  cue 

tbe  Residttit  in  my  Tavouri  atid  as  lie  Rahmut  Ulee,  foriueriy  a  Muburrer  of 

is  so,  Lhe  Goveruor-General  must  ue-  the  dewaunee  ronrt  of  Luckuow,  but 

ceisanly  coroeiploaiyvlena.corcould  turuBdoutfuf  mi^rouduct  by   delate 

there  be  for  nie  a  more  propitious  uio-  ^iwaub  Viiier,  tibohos  been  appuiut- 

ment  than  the  present.      Alas !  that  ed  Mooftie  In  these  times  by  the  said 

•o  low  a  fellow  should  lit  with  such  a  Usud  Ulee,  ihuo^h  neither  a  man  of 

Governor  -  General    ou    a   footing   of  learoinguordesceodedormeDoi'learti- 

eipiality;  that  he  should  talk  losilUlv,'  iu^-     Alai !  for  these  times,  tb.it  such 

aud  other  Sahebs  of  high  spirit  should  is  Ibe  stare  of  the  Vexirutl  that  such 

bear  it,  aud  pre%eut  true  reports  of  all  <s  tbe  way  wiih  tbe  Co veruor- General's 

from  reavhing;  the  Govern  or- Geuetal's  glory  !  that  such  is  the  admirable  cha- 

car*.  racter  of  the  Resident  foriutegrily  and 

Thitts  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  truslworthineit !     Buthow  canKoJpee 

ofthene&bui.   Listen  a  liltle  to  an  ac-  escape  from  tula,  *hen  Mullan  Mud- 

countoftbe  Naib's  connexions,  foron  dun  (ihe  tainlj  keeps  a  einsbop?  [a^- 

no  ^de  are  aeeots  uf  oppression  want-  pliii  opparmtig  tt  Ike  ftaidttii.] 
lag.    The  chief  of  theui  Is  Rush  un  or        The  whole  of  the  umlah  are  of  Ihe 

BuwahrUlce,  sun  of  that  Midur  Hu-  same  desciiptioD  as  the  atuve,  tliatit, 

|uo,  daughter  of  the  mother  of  A|:ha  all  those  vibo  have  obtained  their  sltu- 

Meer,  hornio  tliehouieofMdhuoiiuud  ntlous  through  the  Naib  and  moon- 

Nuckce.    This  Rushun  Ulee  availing  shee  Ulee  Nuckee.    Since  ther  have 

himself  of  tbe  potter  aud  iutlueuce  i?  come  into  power.  In  tbe  affairs'of  tbe 

bis  prettnded  uucle,commits  all  kinds  Yeibiit,  only  loocbas  and  stncUwau- 

of  oppressions  iu  Ihe  city  and  destroys  deiers  have  beeu  promuted.      Let  die 

houses  that  have  stood  for  bundrednof  Govrrnor- General  Fend  fltr  them  and 

years,  the  property  uf  the  nobles  and  jud^e  of  them  by  trial  in  his  ownpre- 

others  of  tbe  city.     This  mau  goes  se nee,  when  the  sincerity  of  ihiscom- 

amouRst  tbe  people  by  the  title  ofFu-  munlcatiun  will  be  appreciated.    Tfac 

ruk'Ood-Dowlah      Mismar-uot-Moolk  head  aud  leader  of  aJl  this  cnafiistuii. 

Bourn  Jung   (fir.  the  Suruk  of   the  the  chief  of  this  hand  of  ra^moffins. 

State,  tlie  puller  down  of  Ihe  kingdom,  is  that  Ulee  Nuckee,  who  by  the  couo- 

theowlof  war).    Atlast,  howeier,  the  teiiauce  and  support  of  ^e  Resideut 

operations  of  this  man  wcrestoppcd  by  bus  set  all  this  in  motlaD,    Tlie  title 

au  order  from  the  Viiier  after  ail  iiUo-  with  which  he  has  been  honoured  Is 

karnamah    (pUcardj   had  bi-en  stuck  Mussulleh-ood-Uoniah.      The    trani- 

up,  by  which  means  they  at  last  reach'  lotor  of  which  has  only  to  insert  ■  few 

ed  his  ears.    Not  however  tilt  he  bad  nooktai  (points)  when  the  real  import 

taken  tbousauds  of  rupees  In  bribes,  ol'liis  name  nill  be  discovered. 
and  he  ihen  took  credit  to  himself  fur        This  humble  suppliant  ha*  rvpre- 

baviug procured  Ibe  suspcnsiuo  of  his  leuled  these  things  al  so  mnch  leoRb, 

doings.    This  man  bas  dealings  night  in  order  that  the  ceotlenien  of  Jim- 

and  day  with  tbe  women  of  the  bniaur,'  principles  mav  gather  from  the  whole 

aud  even  K<ies  to  their  houiej.    Auo-  some  slight  idea  of  what  Is   passiog. 

ther  of  the  Naib's  p<^uplc  U  one  Usud  Tbe  said  moDnshce  was  fur  a  lung  time 

tllee,  whose  father  used  to  keep  a  per-  in  a  state  of  distress,  hut  by  playing  the 

fumer's  shop  at  Jounpora ;  he  is  ot  the  gauie  of  cunning  and  deceit,  In  which 

Kiiudhu  tribe,  and  left  Jouopore  about  he  is  of  a  truth  most  expert,  he  hai 

twenty  years  ago  10  become  k  Street  been  bruuBbt  by  ibe  revolutions  Of  for- 

wandcrtr  at  Luckoow    For  some  time,  tune  to  a  pilch  whence  every  tfalnr  Is  ^ 

indeed,  he  practised  bit  villanics   In  at  his  beck.    The  Resident  faatconld- 

tbe  Bdawlut  of  Lucknow  isVaktel,  but  ed  every  tbjng  to  bioi,  iatomiMh  thM' 
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ibotF  progile  at  rrsperlaUUty  ■nd  high  rtok  you  now  hold  ?  In  Ui«  event  of 
{•milf  who  mre  brtore  acquuuleil  any  uppoaitiou  I  wilt  n^in  reduce  yciu 
with  the  RciideDi  and  eujayed  hii  to  yuur  oriKiaal  state  '.  "  Ttieu  he 
friendahip  and  coudmI,  have  lately  writes  to  theCovemar-Generalihattlik 
been  kept  away  by  the  unworthy  con-  Vizier  is  a  fool,  and  if  affaira  go  on 
duct  of  the  moonsfaees  ioto  whose  well,  i<  i)  oiilv  through  the  mauage- 
handa  the  whole  authority  of  the  Veift-  meut  of  Aeha  Mccr,  asiisled  by  moon- 
rut  han  descended.  His  ubiiiuliii;  the  ihee  Dice  Nuckee.  both  oF  whom  ar* 
whole  rillah  of  Sundce,  with  it<  set-  devoted  to  the  Ensllah  GovcinmenL 
acmcBl  of  ihirty-Dve  lacB  ofrup^it,  [lie  writei  also]  TJiat  the  Vizier  is  not 
has  befoTC  been  mentioned  :  of  ihn  he  displeased  at  any  thing  ihat  passes,  la 
bas  taken  off  four  hundred  villages  sh^rt,  ttierehas  Wn  a  wociderful  eihi- 
and  got  hImtelF  an  Islenlrarie  tenure,  bitiuu  ofju^lius  and  stelgbt-uf-haud 
■t  a  Jumma  nurh  below  the  rate  of  tricks. 

Conner  yean,  raushiF  tihnself  to  be  Since  theGoveruor-General  baibeei) 
ttcknowledged  Zeinindar  of  this  tract,  luadd  acquainled  with  all  this  chica- 
and  he  has  tBtned  out  dio«e  be  foand  nery,  and  still,  out  of  regard  fur  tbi 
In  poMeasion  and  pulled  down  theii  Resident,  does  not  exercise  his  own 
bonies.  This  man  has  reached  the  Judgment  iu  the  discriuiinatlan  of  thit 
tcaerable  age  of  serenty  years,  not-  true  frum  the  fatue,  he  has  ou  that  ac- 
wiihatandlDf  whi^  he  tiaslately  seiaed  count  Incurred  the  Imputation  of  neg- 
and  enjoyed  by  force  a  young  girl  of  lect  aiiiun^tl  the  people  of  this  CoTem- 
the  labouring  clas),  danpbler  of  a  Bil-  ment.  four  sIatc,  whit  U  the  sincere 
dar,  who  had  come  (o  Lucknow  fer  well-wisher  (of  the  Engliib  Govern- 
cinploymeul.(&)Tbcf8therBDdmolhcr  ment),  has  forwarded  this  represeuta- 
of  the  girl  went  to  the  Resident  to  tion,  after  verifying  every  thing  he  has 
MinplniD,  hot  the  Resident  said  no-  st-ited  by  inquiries  amongst  those  who 
Iblug  lathe  muoashee,  hut  ordered  the  have  access  to  the  Resident's  office  and 
complainants  lo  be  tnrsed  nut.  What  from  the  Viaier's  private  eompauiona  ; 
|ioaer  WDuU  the  Nawauh  Viaier  hare  and  he  affirms  that  the  A'izler  holds 
lo  gram  redress?  He  dare  not  Agha  Meer  In  complete  deteatiitiun  as 
breathe  ihruugh  fear  of  the  ResidenL  well  as  the  Resident's  yride,  aud  that 
The  muunshee  has  alui  kuuckedduwn  though  be  did  express  something  of  tba 
hundreds  of  hoDies  contiguous  to  hit  sort  la  the  Goferuur- General,  that  ue^ 
oi>n,  inoKler  tomakeuieof  thematO'  rertheless  he  had  no  real  denlre  tiiat 
rials  in  enlarging  il )  and  nolwiibstand-  the  English  gentlemen  should  he  turn- 
ing thalBillfaese  housesare  cknetothe  edout)  hut  they  were  so,  and  be  dares 
Keiidency,  nothing  it  said  la  him.  Id  not  open  his  mouth  through  Tear  of 
aban.itonly  remains  for  tfaeGovemor-  Sbums-oad'Dowlah's  beinn  placed  oq 
General  to  cxcrdse  bis  sound  Judg-  the  musnud  In  his  room.  Hu  bowevei 
ment  and  high  authorily,  to  aitertain  is,  uight  and  day,  sighing  and  weeping 
the  fliuess  of  the  Nstb,  and  to  redress  at  the  ruin-  that  bas  cume  upon  hi« 
the  wronp  be  has  cummitted  ;  and  famil*  and  fortunes,  and  at  the  tyranny 
line*  ^c  (iareroar-Ueneral  bas  glren  exercised  ou  the  peuple  uf  the  city  by 
over  to  such  people  nn  bridled  autbo'  their  oppressor!.  He  passes  everyday 
nty.  and  with  bis  eyes  open  taken  upon  in  fear  and  trembling  for  hiiown  ho. 
himselfallthelll-repulewhichattacbes  nour,  much  less  baa  he  the  means  of 
tu  sulfa  conduct,  tbe  Inhahitanis  of  the  affording  redress.  If  you  do  not  give 
city  of  Lackuow  bave  been  able  lo  ac  ns  rvdreel,  the  day  of  unirenal  rclri- 
cuunl  for  il  in  no  way  but  by  attribut-  hutiou  will  eom«.  The  dominion*  ut 
Ing  It  all  to  the  wiles  uf  ibe  Resident.  Ihe  Veaarut  are  subject  to  the  coutr..! 
First,  the  Heildentcaiises  ibe  Vizier  to  of  the  Uuveruor-Geueral ;  why  then 
uudetttnnd,  tbnt  if  he  doe*  the  slight-  baa  he  placed  la  autborily  those  few 
est  ibing  cnnttaiy  tu  his  wishes,  b«  (pijeet)  low  fellows,  and  why  does  he 
will  have  Sbums-ood-Uunlah  raised  lo  tulfi:r  the  public  wealth  to  be  thua 
the  tBB-nud  lo  bis  room.  Then  ,h«  waited?  Ltt  him  lake  ihe  couutrj 
says  lo  Agba  Meer,  "  Were  you  not  at  under  hii  own  dominion  {  the  Viiier 
Khidrautgar  berore  1  raised  you  to  the  couki  not  say  a  wurd  in  oppualtiou  i 

.^___^^_-  but  if ,  as  is  mure  agreeable  to  tbe  priu- 

(51  ApeiiUon  to  this  effect  has  been  fP^r*  '*.,*^"«'i?  P"""'»"'l  ""^  '» 

nwfred.      Ihe  glri  is  alleged  to  ha>e  !»-"=«.  H  be  thought  more  proper  to 

brru  seventeen  or  eighteen  wart  old,  observe  irea.ies  and  keep  promises,  m 

andtoworkiHibllrijinlheslretK,    Tlie  auch  case.  It  cannot  be  Just  m  sulfef 

unrT  tber  trll,  too,  I*  Ughl)>  hnpra-  the  fortunes  iJ  tbe  VetiLrut  to  go  to  ruii^ 

bable.  In  this  manner,   and  that  too  in  (lie 
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time  or  lo  just  »  GuvcrnmeDt ;  or  that  that  pcnunn^  in  MokutTfrM  in  fa 

llie  treoaure,  wblch  has  been  yean  in  vour  of  Ulce  Nuckec. 

accumulating,  ■hould  thui  be  wasted.  Yourt,  it. 

It  ii,  at  a  truth,  all  your  omi  j  but  it  (SiKned)       C.  M.  Ricietts. 

ii  far  from  eood  policy  or  wlKiom  to  Fultypirfa,  6(b  June  I81S. 

luSer  yourieir  and  the  other  kuiIe-  ^^ 

men  of  high  dignity  Xo  fall  under  tbe 

reproach  of  neeiect  and  inaltenlioii.  Major    Biillib'i    lUfJy    M 

The  writer  of  tTiis  i«  alto^ther  free  Mr,  RiCKErrs. 

from  all  connexion  with  the  affairE  of 

thii  Guvemmeut,  and  hai  made  thii 

representation  merely  from  a  disinte- 

re.ted   regard,  and  from   a  desire  to  T^  "',f"'' ^""  ^!1!""  V'^'T^^ 

«;i^ntthl«!cr.«»ur«oftyr«uyt™m  ''llS^''-  ^'.^^^"'"'11"*^ 

Lurinc  the  rU.^  of  the  Eneliib  Go-  ^^ji""^  *"  ,'"^'  thii  wonyn^* 

"'&:«"&;:  t^r.c,u.inted  hb:^,^^^^^:^  ^ 

with  them.  ntMl  you  know  your  own  *^S!1  ^ITLI^^JT^!!  ^ 

plaw.    Writ  be  it  with  you.  "!^t.                               ^^ 

Written  froB  tbe  city  of  Lucknow.  The  impataticni«  kgainM  me  are  cer- 

A  tnie  copy.  twDly  quite  dotcI,  tbough,  aa  a  conii- 

(Signed)         J.Amh,  nuition  of  the  proceeding  vt  Ociobrr 

Sec.  to  Got.  Un.tbey  are  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 

,  „    .  Reganliog  the  birth  and  educatioa 

of  Ihe  Miniiter,  and  the  circamusncei 

Tliefore(roing«M«»ie1osedtoM.ior  of  bii"  appointment  to  offlce,  the  bat 

B*il.LlE  with  the  fbllowins  note :  iuformation  I  can  offer  i>  contained  in 

the  enctcned  extract*  fron  toe  khub 

Dear  Baillie  :  —  Lord  Hoira  hu  draft  of  a  uamtive  of  As  Memonbw 
desired  me  to  tranamit  to  you  the  en-  ocrarrvBna  of  October,  which  I  hare 
cloned  Penlan  paper,  which  wai  icM  lateW  been  cogmged  in  com^liaC,  anJ 
to  hit  Lordihip,  in  a  myateriout  way,  which  I  hope  toon  lo  tuhiuit  to  Lord 
hy  the  circulluua  DAIc  of  Moradabad.  Moira  In  uMcial  fbrm. 
llie  paper  ii  bo  scurritoua  and  calum-  The  nominal  eidlenor  of  Zillab  Lne- 
nioua,  that  bis  L/irdahip  wa*  Inrliurd  kusw  in  eertalaly  what  the  aaoajBKNii 
tu  save  yoa  from  ihe  annoyance  and  auibor  atatei  him  to  ht,  or  newly  w. 
trouble  of  reading  it ;  but,  on  the  He  i«  a  boy  of  three  or  four  year*  of 
whole,  he  ha*  nmcrived  it  to  be  l>eller  age,  I  undcrstaiid.  It  would  he  atcaagc 
thai  yoa  ahould  be  informed  of  what  iodeed,  if  among  ao  many  fabehootla 
was  tliui  brought  lo  bit  notice,  with  a  and  fabriraliani,  a  few  circomstancei 
Tievr  to  keep  nothing  concealed  from  were  not  to  l>e  found  that  haTe  aome 
you,  and  to  eosble  viiu.  If  ntcesaary,  foondatian  In  fict.  The  true  eircOB- 
to  trace  tbe  author.  lt|>rofeiBea  to  give  itancea  of  Ihia  caaeare  ailblluw:  On 
an  aL'Count  uf  the  present  atate  of  af-  the  divitioa  oftbc  countijintoiillalit, 
fairs  at  Lucknow,  but  which  bii  Lord-  the  Viiier  very  naturally  gave  the  p»- 
ahin  is  aatiaReiJ  is  totally  unfounded  in  tronage  of  one  lillah  each  to  the  Ml- 
even'  point.  I'here  are,  however,  two  ntsler  aud  Dewan,  knowloc  of  conna 
or  three  alleged  facts  advanced,  on  that  they  could  not  be  hoMen  in  their 
which  hit  Lordahip  would  be  glad  to  own  name*,  uor  the  dutiea  ditcharged 
receive  itiformation  from  you,  via.  re-  by  Ihemielvu.  Tbe  Miniiter  bring 
spcctiug  the  birth, parrutage,  andedu-  himself  the  naib  of  a  Iwy,  very  natv 
cation  of  Agha  Mcer,  and  hit  derlsrrd  rally  gave  the  name  of  his  ooty  too  br 
t«ta)  incapacity  for  public  businesi;  his  ofHte,  aud  recommended  for  the 
re'pecting  tlie  prnon  appointed  coUeC'  dutiea  of  the  stalion.  as  his  son'i  naib, 
tor  or  atimil  of  ihe  diitriciot  Lucknow,  Sheikh  EminBakhib.an  efSeieal  re- 
nt it  is  impotsfble  to  suppose  that  a  venue  officer,  who  traa  put  in  numina- 
child  cunld  erir  have  been  nominated .  tian,  as  yau  Imow,  fiir  tbe  high  a 


and  the  alleged  allenitkin  of  a  part  of    of  Zillab    Luckoow   m*  aECanlingly 


of  the  Dittreaed  Cititens  ofLuchnow, 
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pirformcd,  anil  I  bdiere  vei^  well  par- 
formed,  by  Sbeikh  Emiiiii  Bukfasb,  b» 
the  niib  at  Agba  Alee  ;  »  name  that  1 
Gnt  heud  of  when  I  received  the  let- 
ter from  the  Virier,  a  tranilalion  of 
wbicfa  1  lubnittcd  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Adam  of  the  Bih  KpnX  last.  Lord 
Moint  it  doublleii  BWare,  ^at  hi« 
Lonbbip'B  explicit  iDtcmctioDi  pre- 
clnde  any  iaterfereace  on  my  part  in 
tbeappuinteDCntortlieViiier'ioncen; 
and,  ia  fact,  I  knoir  nothio;  of  theie 
matter!  batbrtberepoiti  contained  in 
tlie  ukbbw,  and  occastooal  comtunni- 
catiDD*  froqi  the  Viiicr,  which  he 
makes  to  me,  now-a-dayi,  very  rarely. 
The  noiaiaal  and  actoal  Zillalidir  of 
Sandre,  &c.  ii  Syyud  Koatub-ood-DEeti 
Heatcin,  ^  near  relation  of  my  old 
mocmibee,  (another  perverted  trnth  in 
the  asonynout  paper,)  who  waa  fur 
ten  yeart  a  Tuhieeldar  nf  the  hi^heit 
Kputation,  in  Bundleeand,  a*  ii  well 
known  to  the  Board  uf  CommiisJonera, 
and  particularly  to  Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brouke,  who  relieved  Kootub-ood-Deea 
rrom  bi>  duliei  in  Bundlecund,  at  my 

Kticular  request,  a^at  a  year  aro. 
e  lale  Vixier,  when  he  agreed  to  the 
Kfurm,  requested  me  to  recommend  to 
him  tome  able  and  uprig;bt  revenue 
oSUei*  AcauaiDtcd  with  our  rcpila- 
tioM,  and  tbia  penon  WBi  one  of  ■  few, 
(your  antiiaiDtance,  TaJ-ood-Dcen, 
amonf  the  oiimbcr,)  whom  1  named  to 
bit  Eicellenry  on  ttiat  occasion.  Ha 
came  over  about  a  year  a^,  and  was 
appointed  Amecn  of  the  pergunnah  of 
Sandee,  io  which  situation  he  conduct- 
ed himeelf  so  much  to  the  latisfaetlon 
of  the  Viiier  and  of  Colonel  Burrell, 
whose  reports  are  on  record  in  my  de- 
spatches to  Mr.  Adam,  that  his  Eicel- 
leacy  raised  him  in  December  laat  to 
the  office  of  Zillahdar,  and  announced 
this  appointment,  aikd  the  cause  of  It, 
as  above  stated,  to  me.  The  atsesied 
revenue  of  bii  district  for  last  year  was 
sixteen  lacs  of  rupees,  (not  liUrfy-/lve, 
as  the  anonymous  auUior  has  stated,) 
of  which  fifteen  only  were  realiied,and 
I  understand  from  Kajah  Dya-Krisbeu 
that  the  reveoue  has  been  raised  by 
Kootub-ood-Deea  this  year  to  nearly 
eighteen  lacs,  with  universal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  landholders. 
My  old  moonihte  |;ot  hit 


and  the  preaent  Vixier,  whofau  alny* 
been  exceedin^y  kind  to  the  moon- 
shee,  granted  an  iilenrarie,  or  perpe- 
tual leoM:  of  the  eaUte,  to  his  eldest 
SOD,  at  an  increasing  rent  for  the  £nt 
tour  years,  and  a  fixed  aasessmeut  ever 
after.  This  species  of  assessment  and 
tenuK  of  lands  is  very  common  in  «U 
parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  was  earnestly 
recamtaended  in  my  instruclioni  from 
Lurd  Hinto,  and  by  me  to  the  late  and 
present  Viiier,  as  particularly  expe- 
dient and  beneficial  for  the  whole  of 
the  territory  of  Oude.  The  moooBbee 
ii  a  gnat  deal  too  old  to  derive  any 
personal  benetit  uf  importance  from 
the  lease,  which  is  at  present,  ho  tell* 
me,  rather  a  loiine  concern;  but  I 
trust  that  bis  son  wiU  profit  by  it  here- 
after, (o  the  extent  of  a  comfortaUe 
subsistence,  derived  from  hit  heredi-' 
tsry  tiile  to  the  estate  and  his  own  in- 
dustry in  improving  it,  after  I  shall 
have  retired  from  the  labours  and  vex- 
ations of  my  present  office,  and  be  pre- 
cluded from  supporting  the  family  of 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  who  hea 
been  with  me  iheie  tirenly  years.  The 
diabolical  falsehoods  reipecliog  this 
man  In  the  anonymous  paper  seem  to 
me  to  be  unworthy  of  notice.  Their 
author  I  should  suppose  to  be  his  oppo- 
nent, Imteaa  Alee,  who  has  been  long 
in  attendance  at  your  durbar,  assiited 
perhaps  by  the  agent  of  Akbur  Alee 
Khao,  and  a  vakeel,  on  tt>e  put  of 
Hukeem  Mehdee,wboare  also  in  wait- 
ing at  Futtvfurh.  Those  three  persons 
are  ihe  only  natives  of  India  whom  I 
could  suppose  to  l>e  inimical  to  myself, 
and  the  causes  of  their  enmity  are  on 
record.  I  nere  as  bad  as  they  are  in 
myown  opinion,  if  I  were  not  the  avow- 
ed enemy  of  such  nefarious  practice* 
as  some  of  theirs. 

Have  ib«  goodness  to  return  the  en- 
closed extract*  after  Lord  Moira  ha* 
perused  them,  or  a  copy,  if  you  with  to 
retain  them,  as  the  dntft  in  some  parts 
is  so  rough,  as  to  he  legible  only  by. 
myself,  and  i  have  no  time  to  tran- 
scribe iL 

1  shall  meBlion  what  you  say  to  Mr. 
Home,  and  communicate  his  answer 

Yours,  tincenly, 
(Signed)  J-Baiuie. 


Orltnlul  Htreld,  lU.  J. 


dov  Google 


LBITBR  TO    MR.   CANNING   FROM   DR.   B.  TVTl.SR  H.  C.  ». 

T»  Iht  lOghl  HvMimralU  Cturft  Omniv,  Sterttarji  tf  Slate. 

RidHT  HoNOUiUBLB  SiR,— 1  ffefl  M-  to  CADclade  aUuTwlH!,  Ifakalhuiaar* 

nrvd  B  Britiih  sabjwt  may  U  all  timet  na^eneot  wfaidi  TaUa  not  only  noM  !■- 

approach  you  with  a  ilatnnnt  of  Tacti,  juriou8l|r  upon  iudiridaaU,  bik  trada  lo 

i;titiBecied  with  the  welbre  of  Hriiain,  annihilatu  Brttuh  ooginKrec  iu  dx  Ha- 

without  opprelietxion  of  beiiig  deemed  layan  Seai,  ooold  only  bara  breii  ma- 

an  intruder.    I  therrfore  do  myself  the  ttaKcd  by  tomf  iniiitioul  iutricne,  and 

honour  muHt  leipeclfnlly,  and  u  is  the  ttiat  yonri-elf,  witli  hia  M^caty  ■  oilnit- 

dutyof  everyllege  subject  of  hlaM^eity,  ters.We  betn  grouly  impoted  upon  by 

to  commuiiicHte  to  you,  luiiirepmieniatloDt,  or  yim  eonld  nertr 

Fiitt,  That  I  am  a  natlrcotBrecfalu,  hare  yielded  yonr  auent  to  nich  a  reln- 

AQgiufhlre,  Scotland,  and  a  lervant  or  oom  neeotiatfon. 

tlie   Ho&nnrable  Kasl   India  Coupany,  fith.  The  Dutch  eouM  lirwoet  ao  rar- 

and  have  wired  io  India  nearlr  tertn-  rcctclalmloSIiMnpoMi  and  wheal  wM 

trcn  yean,  with  nnremltwd  fingenee.  at  Matatea,  in  \«a,  I  bnd  ittamtnm- 

Second,  A»  a  f^thM  and  lealsoa  (er-  mlidonm  who  yr—  — *■*  —  *—  -  '- 
VMI  oT  the  EaM  [ndia  Company,  it  ii 
■■•    -  -    letow*  the  loiere  '    ' 


cluing  the  t»M  detriment  of  Oi««t  Bri-  I  was  abn  inforawd  M  MiJaco,  dua  the 

talit  and  antaodUemeDt  of  a  forEign  expeniei  of  that  acttleBeBt  to  the  Dutch 

Curer,  Hithoai  remonstrating  lo  you,  werv  four  thouuud  dollan  momfaty. 
Douiable  Sir,  ogaimit  the  mraaute, 
and  imploriiie  you,  willi  the  manly  pa- 
triotiniu  aod  genuine  VbeialiCy  which 
has  eier  distinguished  your  HdminlBira- 
Uon,  to  view  wilbout  offence,  and  con- 
sider with  anention,  the  finbjoliied 
taeui: 

Int.  From  penonal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience io  the  Islands,  (havinic  been  a) 

Peninig,  Singapore,  two  ye«r»  In  Jara,  — 

awl  lately  mrgeon  of  Foit  Maribro',)  1        9th.  Bat  thccariamof  AMMTaet^ 

dcdan  unto  yon,  hkhi  the  laith  or  a  only  beacomipllabedbydeiiradatiiwth* 

BfiloB  and  hooonr  or  a  Compao);'* oB-  Talueof  £(iioM>fMBndu«Mpetid«Bcie*i 

err,  that  the  treaty  lalrly  concluded  b«-  aud  snch  re preaentaiioni  were  tno**^ 

tweenGreatBritainaud  Holland  U  com-  ted  by  Sir Stamliinl  RalBe)  Io  Uf  fricwk 

plelely  subrtnivc  of  the  Cinuiuercial  iu-  in  Laidenhall-Mreel,  and  thni  the  wliole 

tereais  of  our  country,  and  ruinous  to  of  the  sfMce  and  pepper  trade  (ao  oUrti 

themercaoUleimerestsoflDdhi.aimell  whteh  hai  engaged  the  attcBtloa  of  Hirf- 

an  decidedly  detrimental  to  ihoM  of  the  Unit    for  two  eratnrln)   hai  ber*  at 

£uc  India  Company  In  every  point  of  length  placed  In  her  haadi,  while,  had 

Tiew.  _  Ihts  arraoWBcnt  ool  taken  plan,  the 
"      hroold  not  have  cop«dwm 


Curer,  withoai  remonstrating  lo  yon,  weiv  four  thouuuil  dollan  momfalT. 
Douiable    Sir,  against  the  mrasute,         "th.    '("he  Goreruor-Geoend  of  the 

and  imploring  you,  wiili  the  manly  pa-  Netherlands  GoTemmeut,  Baron  ^nder 

triotisni   and  genu iue  Ubeiality   which  Capclleo,  lofbrmedme,  In  OeioberlRS, 

has  eier  distinguished  your  admiDlsira-  that  Ckhmrnh  wu  aimalland  nioelen 

Uon,  to  view  without  offence,  and  con-  place,  and  thai  BeMMcIn  w»  thenme. 
ilder   with    aneation,    the    ^ubjoliied        8lh.  Mil  accordlBgly  e*tdenf,llMt*« 

laeu:  otfectnf  theDnichainldMt  hvrabMB 

Int.  From  perwmal  knowledge  Bad  ex-  to  obtain  Pott  Marlbni',  bat  the  wboh 

perlenceio  the  Islands,  (haTinKbeen  a)  of  SumMra,  In  whld,  — ' ' 


ad.  Tbh  treaty  h  deddedly  advanta-  DUch  n 

ceoQsto  Holland,  and  placea  that  power  to  ibu  '. _ 

k  a  moat  formidable  atiilade,  in  which  becaoae  the  Beaeooien  niHM«g<  are  m 

evenu  Bight  raider  her  capable  of  pro*'  least  eqaal,  if  not  Mfcrfcr,  totfaaaaaf 

lag  by  M  means  a  deepkaUe  enemy  to  the  Moluccaa. 
Oraat  Briiun  in  the  Eml      •  10th.  Tba*e  papen  wer«  sent  to  me 

M.  By  IliU  trealT  the  Inliahitantt  of  for  pemsoJ  by  ibe  Ute  LicaKiMiit-Oo- 

Nidaces  are  grcMh  beaeAted,  by  the  retnor  of  Bcncooten,  accompanied  liiik 

eiciuuwe  from  the  I>ntch  ti>  the  Engli^  a-'leller,  now  In  my  poueniun,  nUA 

flag,  as  II  proved  hy  this;  that  Ibc  mo-  prorea  tlie  fact— tlut  rrportt  nade  b] 

menillietranifer  bKameliiiown,  then-  him  hare  tended  to  the  CDnfiktiiM  et 

lite  of  IJnid  at  Malacca  rDse  30  per  cenr  this  moat  d^lonUe  meaanre. 

4th.  Bnt  hy  the  treaty  the  iohibitanli         I  Ith.  I  wia  tnfotiMd,  (n  WaeMtei 

of  Bencoolen  arenilned  in  oU  their  hopes  1923,  by  Cahmel  NatNyt,  Out  Amitcw 

and  prospects ;  and  th6  vet?  iBoaVMt  the  cetfag  Smmatm  to  dM  D«M,  whk  at 

arraogement  was  announced,  plantatioiM  our  pons  on  tbeweil  coast,  Md  beca 

and  ground  became  there,  I  mav  say,  concluded;  and  Colonel  Nahnyi,  after 

Taluelem ;  and  1  am  myselr,  by  the  ope-  this,  had  inierriewi  with  Sir  8.  RaOcs, 

ration  of  the  treaty,  a  loser  of  (DOO/.sier-  at  Pamattam  Uatlum,  near  Bt^Kooka. 

limi  in  landed  property.  He  lived  there  some  time,  and  mnai,  nf 

5th.  It  is,  ilmefore,  Impossible  for  me  coune,  ban  intonned  the  Lieqteaanl- 


Setter  from  Dr.  T^tUr  to  Mr.  Canning- 


in  Na^mleon'B  army 
the  DuKh,  »iid  not  tbe  EugllHh  intereic. 
i;)tli.  Subsequent  to  November  ISiJ, 
in  Janunry  ISJI.  when  he  must  have 
knowa  of  the  cuucluilna  of  the  Irealv, 
Sir  Sujiford  Rulles  did  every  ihing  ui 
hu  power  lu  remove  siupiciou  fram  llie 
iniuds  of  the  people  of  Bepcoolen,  re- 
Kanliag  this  iiupeadiug  and  terrible 
cnlamity ;  because  he  not  only  ta  public 
pTDiiilsed  to  obtain  an  Increaw;  of  mliuj 
to  the  dril  servants  of  the  Hoaoarable 
Compauy  beloiicing  to  the  west  coa.tt 
e:ttabli9hiDeat,  but  did  apiwint  myself 
and  two  other  Kcallemeii  o(  ihe  nettle- 
iBent,  mem5crs  of  ft  comuiillee,  for  the 
parpoie  of  rraoiing  a  petition,  to  be  pre- 
aeuied  thiDogb  him  to  Ihe  Court  of^Di- 
rectom,  with  the  rlew  of  obtdnlug  for 
the  settlement  of  Fort  Matlbro'  the  be- 
nefit of  a  code  of  BiHUh  law,  and  remia- 
Kion  of  tbe  duties  Imposed  upon   '     * 


tboM  nnder  hia  gorerament,  imd  blind- 
ed the  nnrorlnaale  lababitanb  of  Ben- 
cooleu  so  eflectuslly,  wlUi  mpect  to  tite 
ultjiuate  tendency  of  his  pians,  that  no 

present  till  the  ratificatiun  ma  sn- 
noniired ;  and  the  settlers  at  Mailbro' 
thus  ill  au  iiiKtaiit  foaud  tbeioselTes,  and 
moat  UDexpecledly,  placed  under  the 
DMlch  dag,  with  Ihe  additional  mortifi- 
cation of  pecceivlog  the  glorious  standard 
of  Britain  [which  had  Boated  on  Samairm 
for  tlic  long  duration  of  one  hundred  atul 
Sftyyeais)  about  to  tic  lowered  from  tbe 
tsmparts  of  Marlboroogh,  and  that  of  a 
foreign  power,  eqoally  hateful  to  them- 
selvn  and  the  Malays,  exalied  iu  Its 

lltb.  In  consequence  of  the  deception 

■o  cruelly  practised  upon  them,  the* 
were  thiis  precloded  from  being  enabled 
ta  arerl  this  afflicting  and  aitonnding 
Uow  by  means  of  petition  and  lemon- 

I5(b.  11ie  principal  features  of  Sir 
Stamford's  ndraiuisiration  exhibit  one 
continaed  scene  of  ml-vnlc  anil  misili- 
reetiiiii.  Thas  he  reuiocnl  Ihe  Honour- 
able Company's  servants  from  Ihe  iwl- 
stalioOH  of  Suinnira,  and  placed  crea- 
(Qres  of  his  own,  unknown  to  Ihe  ser- 
vice, in  tbeir  stead,  under  various  pre- 
tences, and  lo  the  ruin  of  llie  Conipanv's 
Interesis  iu  tbe  interior  of  SNnifra,  He 
IntrudiKed  the  dreadful  system  of  con- 
fining convicts  to  Hat  Islaiid.    He  contt' 


nued  slavery  nnder  the  naiue  of  "  debt- 
ors." He  altered  the  LIturvy  of  Ihe 
Church  of  England,  to  suit  the  nollons 
of  KaptistMisjionarleji ;  and  he  appoint- 
ed one  of  those  Missionaries  a  Chaplain, 
and  auihorited  him  to  perform  the  mar- 


riaje. 


'"-rc.. 


lUtli.  But  these  acts  are  altogether 
illegal  and  subversive  of  tbe  laws  and 
cunatilulion  of  Ciigloud,  u  RStablished 
in  OUT  set^ementi'  under  the  dominion 
of  Ihe  Honourable  Company,  agreeably 
to  their  charter;  because  the  charier  was 
conferred  upon  an  united  body  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies,  in 
order  that  that  body  should,  by  raeaiis  of 
their  eiclusite  charter,  preserve  the 
spice  trade  lo  Britain;  but  by  this  Br- 
rancement.  Ihe  spice  trade  hM  become 
nnnibUatea  and  loM  to  die  natiott,  and 
by  conseqneace  the  durter,  il  would  al- 
most appear,  become  abrogated,  null,  and 
void,  tbrouRh  the  representations  trana- 
milted  to  Kngland,  from  a  Company's 
Oorerner  resldiog  m  their  oldest  settle- 

17th.  I  have  been  made  a  subject  of 
great  oppression  and  Injustice,  Bubite- 
qucnt  to  tbe  departure  of  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  by  the  acts  of  those  adminisler- 


me,  of  my  having  obtained  poucssiouof 
the  secrets  of  thai  Government,  consist- 
ing tif  an  underhand  correspondence, 
which  tias  termlualed  in  the  lamentable 
result  set  forth  above. 

18th.  I  am  ou  the  eve  of  leaving  Cal- 
cutta to  Join  the  army  at  present  enierinj 
Arracan  acainst  the  enemies  of  my  conn- 
try ;  and  in  tbe  event  of  any  accident 
occurring  to  me  duriuf  the  ct- ' —  ' 


hare  directed  the  anginal  documents, 
)miriiig  Ihe  facts  now  submitted  to  you, 
right  honourable  Sir,  lo  be  rHolsrly  re- 
gistered aod  preserved  nnder  the  cha^ 
of  Mr.  Tboinas  Ooldsworthy,  attornev, 
of  this  city,  for  your  information,  and 
thai  of  the  British  Parliament,  as  I  con- 
elude  it  will  not  be  tbuughi  otherwise 
than  that  Sir  Stamford  Rafllee  should  be 
brought  to  answer  for  his  condnct  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
should  I  return  in  safety  from  the  Bur- 
mese war,  under  God's  good -will,  I  pledge 
Myself  to  snbstantiale  the  charges  allied 
a^ust  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  right  honour- 
able Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  moat 
humble  servant, 

(SignedJ        Bobbbt  TrTi.£R,  M.D. 
Surgeon,  H.  €.'s  Artillery. 
Cakaila,  Jtn.  3d,  leSS. 
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PUBLIC    COMPANIES. 

[ThbIsIc  weU-fbnndedilitsatiafsclloD  at  themo^eiii<Ttiidim«nf  speciowtalde* 
cepW  Trading  nod  Mining  Companies  have  been  ant  ap,  for  tbeparpotcs  of  prime 
gain  and  public  deluaion,  has  been  not  nnfreqamtlf  mended  tonanli  public  Asra- 
ciations  of  every  descriplion.  It  is  therefore  of  Important:  to  Ihe  cluracten  of  >□- 
dividuaJs  whose  ntunea  have  been  connected  with  any  of  the  und«rt«krun  fonmled 
OB  correct  prinriplea,  and  useful  as  well  as  practicsl  views,— tn  explain  the  moilm 
and  nntuTC  of  Ihat  connexion  with  Ihe  frankness  that  is  due  from  ooe  bonourable 
tnan  to  ano^er.  It  ivas  with  tills  intention  thni  the  fnllnwing  letters  were  written ; 
and  as  tlirre  are  no  persons  in  whose  esttmatlou  the  writpr  has  a  greater  ileslre  tit 
BtiHid  justified  In  all  be  does  than  the  readers  of  iliis  pubilcatlon,  he  liopea  his  nto- 
tivefor  recording  tUem  here  wiilnot  be  mistaken.] 

To  the  Edftor  0/  'The  Glote.' 

Sib,— The  appearance  ofmynameiu  especially  with  England,   Ihe   friendly 

Ytiurpaper.at  one  ofdie  Directors  ofthe  disposition  of  nhich  be  was  fm  anxums 

I^wamhale  Mining  Association ,  having,  to  cultivate  by  ever^  means  In  his  power, 

from  some  material  omissions  in  a  Rk-  I  xna  then  asked  whether  1  would  my- 

Dort  of  the  ttcenl  Meeting  of  its  SLire-  sdf  uudenalic  aviiit  lothatcaaoti;,  Ibr 

—  '—*  -o  inquiries  nnd  erroneous  the  parpose  of  aacertainiiig  the  Pasba's 


which  I  am  desirous  of  an-  sennmenu,  and  negotiating  a  commer- 
,__    _,.^   _..,..._      .,_ bdialfofaa 

,    .  .,.,                   -        ,     .•fohebtnaei 

occnpy  a  small  portion  of  your  in  London.    I  replied  decidedly  in  the 

■-illing.asbrieflyaslr- '-'--     -• * 


.iug  and  correcting,  with  as  little     clal  treaty  with . ,.  _ 

delay  as  passible,  I  hone  you  will  permit     Bgyptian'l'raduigCompuT,^befonncd 
-     — ''  — '■ ' in  London.    I  replied  if-"-"-'-  ■•-- 


space  in  detailing,  asbriel1yaslcan,<hc  neiptiTe,  stating,  Aattbe  large ini 

causes  which  led  to  this  conneiiou  of  which  1  hsd  at  stake  in  my  own  pubHca- 

mir  name  with  the  Association  In  quea-  tlo«,  the  Oriental  HenU,  and  the  im- 

and  the  motii'eg  which  still  iuduce  portant  actions   then    pending  in   the 


ine  to  adhere  to  it.  In  the  belief  that  I  Kine's  Bench,  agnit:st  Mr.  Morray.  the 

thereby  best  perform   my  dntr  to  die  pnbUsher  of  the  *  Unancrlj  Heriew," 

public,  as  well  as  to  myself.    This  ex-  Mr.   HeniT  Bankes.  the   Member   for 

planation,  while  It  will  be  the   most  Corfe  CaiUe,  and  his  sou,  Mr.  William 

cHVctual  mode  of  answeringall  IntiairiES  John  Bankes,  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 

addressed  to  me  individually,  will  also  Terdty  of  Caiabridge,  for  libels  on  ny 

be  attended  with  the  disclosure  of  some  character,  would  make  it  impossible  br 

particulars  relative  to  the  formation  and  me  to  leave  England  at  that  mommt, 

dissolution  of  other  Associations,  which,  even  for  a  abort  period.    I  added,  bow- 

at  the  present  moment,  will  perhaH  in-  ever,  that  all  the  informalioa  which  I 

lerest  the  public  generally.    I  shall  con-  could  render  to  others  on  the  snbject  of 

finemysell  to  a  simple  statement  of  such  Egyptian  Trade,  was  freely  at  their  ser- 

facls  as  hare  come  ondermyown  know-  rice,  without  nuy  rewrre  or  Temaneiw- 

ledge,  and  leave  your  readers  to  deter-  tion  whatever. 

mine  for  Ihemseltes  as  to  the  rest.  Here  our  first  Interview  coded.    At  a 

During  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  second  risit,   which   look    place  soon 

and  when  the  ra<te  for  forming  Com-  after,  the  proposition  army  ^wng  out  to 

panies  was  at  its  height,  1  was  waited  Cairo  was  ui^ed  on  me  In  bo  pmsing  a 

on  bya  gentleman  from  a  quBiter  which  manner,  in  conaeqaencc,  I  Mieve,  Mit* 

]  knew  to  be  highly  re* peeiable,  who  beingknownthatl  hadionafonneroc- 

expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  from   me  caslon,  succeeded  In  itegotiating  a  com- 

snch  informatinn  as  I  might  be  able  to  mereUl  treaty  with  the  Pasha  of  Egnl, 


afford  him  on  the  resources  of  Egypt,  as  for  the  opening  orreneiriDga 

well  as  to  learn  my  opinion  of  the  ex-  tween  8nn  and  Bombay,  ibat  I  ibonriit 

tent  to  which   commercial  intercourse  it  worthyofreconddoratlon :  and,  after 

between  that  country  and  England  might  some  reflection,  bring indlned  to  believe 

be  carried,provided  sufficient  funds  were  that  it  might  be  prudnctive  «f  as  mock 

deroted  to  that  purpose.    I  gate  him  all  public  benefit  to  Engtand,  India,  and 

the  Information  on  the  subject  which  a  Greece,  as  of  adrantaae  10  private  iadi- 

residence   of  sevpral   months   1u  that  viduals,  I  atlength  conMniod  toimder- 

countrv,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  take  the  mission,  if  no  other  peiMn 

with  tbe  deliils  of  its  agriculture  and  could  befound  for  that)Mirpose ;  tboagh 

trade,  had  placed  iu  my  pouessioa  ;  as  I  at  the  same  time  Adt  11  uiy  doty  to 

well  as  my  opinion,  founded  on  an  iiitl-  state,  whnt  Indeed  was  really  the  case, 

mate  personal  intercourse  with  the  pre-  that  I  eould  notleare  Euglaun  under  ny 

sent  f^isha,  Mohammed  All,  that  he  preseutcircnmstancesuKleugiueiiM'nts, 

would  most  readily  encourue  an  cxten-  wilhnul  such  a  sacritice  of  mv  loterens 

rioo  nf  the  eommeree  of  hi*  i;ountT7,  herr  as  would  rennlreamnch  hrgersum 
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to  compenntte  thui  I  then  thought  any     would  da  more  to  bMtm  the  "  one  thing 


a  security  for  the  ptyment   of  50U0/.  that  grauud,  cliiefly,  I  eoiertd  beartil* 

before  I  embarked.oatofivhich  I  would  Into  the  undemliiiig.    'riiis  was,  how- 

«ngag«l»pt|'theexpi;iue*ofthe  royage  ercr,  nowlibrly  to  be  hroufiht  about  by 

for  myMir  Mjd  Mslstauts,   aiid  (iiruislb  auother  individual,  at  a  less  ex|H;ii!cto 

the  preieuU  neoeswry  for  the  Pasha's  tlieCompaur.  wiili  equal  tdvauage  to 

Cotin.lndapledgefor  thepaymenlof  a  llic  sbareholders  and  (he  nation;   and 

lecund  5U0W.  m  tlie  ereut  uf  my  com-  without  any  nccessaiy  sacrifice  or  ab' 

plEtrly  etfecdog  the  iittfect  of  the  visit :  seuce  oa  my  part.   I,  thercfoi-e,  rejoiced 

the  lalter  aoiount,  however,  lo  be  paid  at  tlie  tubslitution  proposed,  aud  I  am 

ouly  in.theevenlofau  actuul trade  being  lure  that  gcntlcmaD  would  iiimaelf  be 

entered  into  by  ihe  Cnmpaiiy,  iu  consv-  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  readinew 

qnenee  of  my  success.  with  which  1  offered  all  Ihe  infurmalioD, 

This   was   not  then   cnnsidered  nn-  assistance,    and   introduction,   in    my 

reasonable;  and  un  the  understanding  power,  iti  order  to  make  his  mission 

of  my  bring  willing  to  go  onion  these  agreeable  as  well  as  succeJUiful. 

'"— ,   »_Compauy   was   immediately  It  being  quite  setiled  that  the  indU 


formed.    The  names  of  the  leading  Di-  vldual  in  question  should  lose  ni 

u._> — J ^,  ftodhelng  entering  on  his  voyage,  prei 

o-wat  character  this  effect  were  acluallv  ma o.  

and  respectaUlity,  I  consented  to  have  some  tiansactlona  of  the  brokers  and 


of  the  highest  character  this  effect  were  acluallv  maViug,  when 
lity,  I  consented  to  have  some  tninsBctlona  of  the  brokers  and 
to  it,  and  was  afterwards     jolibert  who  heU  shares  in  the  Com- 


iusiniiDental  In  pmcnr^ng  another  to  pauy,  ^ive  a  sodden  inni  (o  the  state  of 
complete  the  prvscrlbcd  number.  Being  the  market ;  and  after  a  series  of  dis' 
•apposed  by  Ifaeae  gentlemen  to  pouess     cas^ioDH  between  tbem  aud  soch  of  the 


then 

■lie  ft ,-,— , , ,  - -p 

draw  up  a  prospeettMof  the  anoenaking,  of  the  second  Individual  apjxiintedwBnhl 

whidi  I  accordingly  did ;  and  this,  after  not  be  prudent.    The  m^joritv  of  the 

undergoing  discussion  and  revision,  was  Directors  themselves  bad,  Dy  this  time, 

adopted  as  the  act  of  Ihe  whole  body,  hecomc  the  principal  possessors  of  the 

and  put  forth  to  the  world  accordingly,  shares  Inned,  on  which  very  high  pne- 

Hie  result  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the  miums  were  paid  ;  and  the  brokers  and 

shares  were  at  a  premium  of  15/.  or  16f,  jobbers  having  reaped  a  large  profit,  the 

each  i  and  had  not  the  operations   of  holding  Director?  were  burlheued  with 

tmyers  aud  sellers  on   the  Stock  Kz-  sudi  a  loss,  that  it  was  not  thought  safe 

change  prev^led  oter  the  real  Intercits  lo  proceed  further  in  the  matter.    The 

nf  the  Company  as  acommerdal  assocla-  pnUie  at  large  were,  however,  no  losers 

tion,  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  by thisreBnlt,as the wholenf theshares, 

worth  that,  oreven  a  much  larger  prtee,  with  a  very  trifling  exception,  liad  i«- 

as  •  pmlitable  iuvettment  of  moner.  verted  to  the  hands  of  the  purchasing 

'    At  this  period  a  gentleman  was  lutrO'  Directors,  upon  whom  the  total  of  thu 

doced  to  the  Directors,  who,  having  no  kus  couseqoently  fsU. 

mcHAccB  10  make  hy  iMTingEnglwird  u  I  think  It  necessary,  however,  to  add, 

I  had,  fxatvaied  hli  readitiess  togo  out  witbnut  meaniugto  impute  blame  toany 

to  Rgyptlbra  smallerconitderatiaathan  Mber  Individual,  that  i  myaelfto^  no 

that  ashed  by  mc.    This  o^r  was  ac-  part  whatever  In  this  buying  and  selling 

cordingir  accepted,  aod  by  no  one  more  of  shares.    I  was  not  even  acquainted 

readily  than  myself,  who  was  glad  lo  re-  with  the  AKt  of  such  purchase  or  sale, 

cede  nouoorably  from  an  engagement  until  tlie  whole  tiansactiou  was  at  cod. 

into  which  I  had  b>«u  with  some  dlffl'  The  only  part  taken  by  me  was  to  gire 

culty  persuaded,  In  the  hope  ofdoinga  allthoiufonoatjon  lpo»sessed,andmuch 

great  national  good,  not  altogether  nn-  more  tjuie  than  I  could  well  spare  from 


e  urgent  pursuits,  to  the  DlreC' 


peculiar  oatare ;  as  1  was  then,  aiid  sljll  tors  of  the  Companr  In  question,  for 

lun,  nf^nioD,  tiiat  if  an  active  com-  which  1  neither  asked  nor  received  any 

merce  were  carried  on  with  £gyl>t,  we  benefit, prirllege.orremunertitionwhat- 

mighl  pittcure  from  thence  the  prtucipal  ever.    I  neither  paid  nor  received  a  sbil- 

prodncts  of  India  at  such  a  rate  as  would  ling  in  depoMts,  premlnm,  or  any  other 

n>rc«  the  Government  of  this  country  to  of  the  modes  in  which  both  ^inr  — -* 


D  Englishmen  hwses  occur,  and  staiid,  iheretore,  qnile 

settling  in  onrEasleru  poSMMlaiis,  ia  unconnected  with  any  of  thote  prema- 

order  that  British  eopiou  might  be  em-  tore  pecuniary  speculations,  by  which 

ployed  iniinprovingourown  territories,  this  undertaking  maybe  said  to  have 

instead  nf  being  laid  out  on  the  foil  of  a  been  strangled  iu  its  infancy.  Had  I  even 

posslbleenemy,and,atU!aat,afbreiBner.  gone  out  to  Egjnt  on  the  mlssloit  ia- 

ItisbortilbelKretlwtiiKlittcoiiiuMrce  tended,  my  indinoul  reward,  lat^C  m  it 
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mty  (cem,  vonld  have  been  quite  Innite-  noclnHoni  wtikh  tbont  the  mme  pertod 

qnate  to  ibe  aacriSces  nhlcu  it  wdiiU  were  brought  before  the  pnbKc. 

have  (injolnrrt :  but  a»  it  is,  I  am  at  least  Having  atread)'  eitmded  mj  letter  t» 

ipxreil  tbepainofconilderiDB  tbefailure  a  neatt-r lengtb  than  I  had  antidpwed 

of  the  Asiiidnlloii  ailributable,  in  the  wbrn  1  begwi  to  addten  fou,  I  beg  to 

Blightrat  degree,  to  any  thare  When  by  mrtve  what  I  h«ra  to  wj  reipectlvg 

me  in  lu  tmnsacdoD)  :  allhoagh  its  die-  the  Trwarnhale  Mining  AiVMialnn,  for 
solution  will  be  alwayi  a  tabjert  of  re-  »  a  second  letter,  to  be  seiit  you  to-amr- 

gret, inasmnch  a.'   1  oelicve  ibiit  much  row;   in  which   1  shall  dm  the  stm^ 

greater  puldicbenefits,  especially  in  con-  rniii1(ue«  und  candour,  wiih  respcetto 

nexion  with  tlie  colonizaUdu  of  lodia.  Its  iran«aclioui  and  pnaent  cundition, 

and  the  independence  of  Greece,  ai  nell  aa  I  have  endeavoured  to  manifest  to 

as  the  extension  of  the  maritime  and  Mi.           i  rem^n,  NIr, 

commercial  blerenti  of  Great  Brirain,  Your  nioat  obedicut  humble kt**!!!, 

would  hate  arisen  from  the  siiKessful  J.  3.  Buckikgham. 

establlghmeat  of  ihEt  Cumpauy,    than  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent'B  Park, 

fh>m  almost  any  other  of  the  many  as-  Uct.  31,  \sa. 

TV  lie  Ediler  tf  Ike  GMt. 

SiRr-In  continuation  of  my  ietter  of  received  a  lettet  from  tbc  Secfctatj,  en- 
yesterday,  1  beg  Icatetotiateihe  follow-  doling  a  rcHolulkiu  paMcd  tw  obUge 
inc  particulan.  It  ^va9  abont  the  periud  Directon  to  huU  a  certain  ■nmlid  of 
More  referred  to,  when  the  intended  sliarcaaaaiiualiftcMiuD:  nod  advening 
mi»«uu  on  behalf  of  the  £gyptiitu  lu  the  fact  that  some  of  tliiit  ttody  batiug 
Tradi UK  Company  waa  abaodoued,  for  alnudy  sold  the  (hare*  allotted  to  tbra, 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  that  (he  and  put  the  profits  of  the  trauaacti'Hi 
Secretary  of  tlie  'fywarnhale  Miulug  into  their  own  pocket*.  Un  entering 
Assodaiion  wailed  on  me  at  my  own  this  AaM>rialion,  1  liad  no  iateniioa 
resilience,  to  nolicit  permiaiion  lor  my  either  lobuyorsell;  nor  hod  latlwBiht 
name  to  be  added  by  liini  to  the  list  of  of  remunetalion  oraaykind,beiBf  inU- 
Directun,  which  then  wanted  one  only  ing,furlh«  rupponi^  uieaaure  of  meet- 
to  complele  tlie  iiamber.  Ua  this  occs-  in^  a  body  of  rrspedame,  and  pmlubly 
sloii,ason  Ifae  former,  1  expressed  ao  agreeable  attodatea,  to  gire  mjp  orra- 
unwiUiDgnesB  lo  pledge  myielfio  any  iloual  attenduice  and  opinitni  on  the 
undcttakiDg  which  sliouM  require  frc-  ui^tten  hronglit  before  tbeiu  ;  bat.  en 
qneut  attendance  in  tliu  diy,  hut  on  receiving  this  letter,  1  wrote  immediate- 
licing  assured  that  the  oi^-inlzation  of  ly,  to  cxpun  my  aaient  M  a  leaolation 
the  whole  Direction  was  already  com-  luuuded  on  so    bir   a  princi^,    aMi 


work  oil  behalf  of  tbe  Company,  and     practice  of  Dirrnoia  of  nnblic  Cmh- 
&M  nothing  more  than  an  orcasional       -   ■      ■  -      ■  ■       .    .  .  .i.  .. 


:re  of  Dirrirtoia  of  nnblic  Cmh- 
I  banaiuiDg  and  tiaadiiii|(  with 
I,  aniTbecoaiing,  tn  abort,  joMrrs 


attendanca  at  the  Board,  wheu  snm-  shares,  a „,  .     .._.  .  ,   .. 

moned,  would  be  necessary,  iu  order  to  on  the  Slock  Eidiuuga,  Instead  of  al- 

meet  the  otlier  geotlemeo  named,  and  (eudli^  to  the  great  intncMa  of  Ibe  u- 

auist  In  forming  a  judgment  on  tbepro-  deriaking,  and  [trovlding  reinrM  feribe 

priecy  of  the  meainret  from   Ume   to  capital  eiutarked  in  tt  by  the  pniprieton 
time  submitted  to  their  decisioii,  1  r«-  .  at  large. 

qnested  to  «ee  tlie  namea  of  ttie  indt-         It  was  shnrtlv   after  thn,  and  itill 

viduals  wim  wer«  to  be  my  aaaodatea  iu  during  my  iiuihlltiv  to  atlend  the  awet- 

thiadnt)  i  andfiodiDgthoseoftheDuke  lu^  of  tlie  Itoard  trtun  ilincas,  that  tK 

of  UnalBgluun,    Lord   Nugent,   LonI  nca   of  SODOL   was   diawn   bum  the 

Dormer,  Lord  Teynham,  aniTa  long  list  banken,  by  a  <4>cck  bearing  the  sina- 

of  geatkuaen,  whose  aiMnt  I  natmraUy  tares  of  four  directon,  and  paid  lo  Hr. 

snpiwsed  had  been  raluntarily  obtained,  Jmms,  the  priodpal  propriFtor  nf  the 

I  consented  to  meet  them  as  requcated,  mines  In  qneitian.    On  that  ecca^ja 

and  my  name  waa  added  lo  the  thit  of  Lord  Nugent  was  in  the  di^r,  and  three 

the  Directon  accoidiuKly.  other  directon  were  prracDt.    I'be  lUr 

Before  the  day  of  meeting  arrived,  sons  fur  making  ihU  advance  were  as- 

bowerer,  at  which  It  waa  myinlentian  Biniedto  bethrne.    Tbe  larnt  hoUoi 

to  ham  made  mvself  acquainted  witb  all  otpmiXTly  in  the  mines  haviag  nndrv- 

the  details  of  the  AssodatioiL,  as  I  had  taken  to  bay  up  the  miaor  intemis,  aad 

no  danbi  all  the  other  IKtecton  bad  al-  assign  over  the  whole  to  the  CowfBay 

ready  done,  1  wai  nnfonunately  lelied  for  acert^n  sam,  themottry  lobtpdd 

to  benwM  fr 
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otwld  be  cciu|deled ;  aiid  m  It  wm  an-  dnnllon  i   ud.  b*  not  onlf  rHorned 

dctKtood  ind  belieied  that  Mr.  Jodc*,  quileas  mon  u  be  had  glnii  mnj  tteeoa 

Ae  priudpal  proprietor,  could  ttkct  thii  tn  etpect  hli  re-appeuwice.  Ml  came 

more  npeedllr  utd  satlxlaclorlly   by   a  preund  lo  oompliile  his  engignneDta 

visit  to  Cornmll,  and  pcrsoiml  Dcgucla-  in  the  (tatleit  and  m(»l  bMionrabJe  hub- 

tion  with  the  IndiTtdiuu*  themielves  on  Nrr.    Na«,  more,  tha  original  Directora 

tlie  >pot,  the  FDni  of  5,00<V.  was  ad-  of  ibe  Compau)',  tn  which  ncitlier  Mr. 

Tuiced  lo  him  from  (he  di^poslcs  lu  the  Qiiniey  nur  mywir  were  included,  hud 

hauiiera'  handi,  br  (hat   parpo^e.    It  contracted  to  purchase  from  him  the 

nilrht,  perhap",  hare  been  proper,  ou  seTeral  mlnei  named  In  the  contract,  far 

inch  BU  (icc^Ion,  tu  have  hail  a  mil  the  sum  ot  MO, 000/    of  which  he  wa<  to 

board  of  directors,   bnt   the   requisite  have  18,000/.  iu  cuili,  and  ihc  remainder 

uniDbtr.ifsiEQBWres  (four)  harlug  been  in  free  shares  of  the  Company  at  the 

affl^ed  10  the  check,  ii  could  not  lisre  same  nte  aa  ibey  would  be  valued  to 

been  donu  without  lome  coiialderatian.  others.    Ou  Andiiig,  however,  that  these 

or  this  transaction,  howerer,  i   knew  unfounded  rumours  bad  rendered   any 

■olhing  whatever,  until  sone  lime  after  further  ni'w  shares  unsaleable,  and  that 

H  had  takpu  place,  not  bdug  lufonued  those  already  issued  were  at  a  discount, 

of  it  by  letter,  and  having  uo  pemooal  he  not  only  refndned  front  compelling 

coiuninuication  witli  any  Director,  antil  the  Diitctors  (o  fnlSl  their  contract  by 

some  more  dats  had  elapsed.    I  then,  paying  him  the  18,000/  Mlpnlated,  bnt 

for  the  Grtt  tiine,  Icaraed  (he  lact,  bat  i>  consented  to  take  2,S00/.  only  in  eaan.  In 

had  become  assodnted  with  reports  of  addi  lion  lo  the  &,O0Oi.alt«adyreceiTgd, and 

th«  money  helng  fraudnhnitly  obinlned,  Wf  the  remalndrr  of  his  purehase  money 

and  Inoinsiderai^  traaied ;  nf  (he  in-  In  shares  at  par.    'Iliis  proposition  at 

dividual  himself  having  abscnuded,  and  oaee  relievlnit  the  Company  from  a  very 

no  hope  belug  enterlaiiied  of  his  return  ;  heavy  respouslbllity,  and  being  deddtd' 

Bud  of  the  cousequcui  reapoiiniblllly  of  Ir  much  un ire  advantageous  IMDtheone 

every  Director  to  make  grud  the  Icssrs  orst  assented  to,  wai  accordiutily  adopt- 

fhnn  his  own  private  purse.  ed  by  the  kw  wbo  Dow  can^uued  to  re- 

Not   harinff   been.  In  any  decree,  a  miun  by  »n  Assoda^i,  of  which  the 

party  to,  or  even  acqn^nted  with,  the  origlual  franiers  and  psirons  bad  be- 

lact  of  this  transaction  uulil  after  it  had  come  sosuddenlydispersed.  Adiaftofan 

taken  place,  1  might  well  have  demurred  agieenient  to  this  effect  was  then  drawn 

to  snch  a  partidpatiiui  of  responsibility,  up  by  a  solicitor.  In  the  presence  of  the 

and  followed  (be   example  of  othen,  contracting  parlies,   by   whom  it  waa 

which  now  bedme  grneral,  of  sending  >li;acd,  and  la  now  iu  tr^D  of  Oomple- 

In  their  rcKlguatiuus,  with  a'rlcwappa'  tion,   oToiided   uo  legal   objecdun  be 

rrntly  to  escape  tlie  apprehended  danger,  laken  by  the  iirofeswoual  men  ruEaied, 

It  appeared  tu  me,  however,  Ihiit  the  on  some  technical  ^louud.  ihe  parties 

uiotc  tlireateniog  the  >torm,  the  greater  titemselves  having  signified  (heir  assent 

wa-i  tlie  necessity  for  skilful  and  active  to  all  the  conditions  of  Ihe  draft  In  the 

Hots,  and  that  on  such  an  occasion,  most  foniul  and  solemn  manner. 

iitead  of  deserting,  every  uiau  should 
have  been  auxlous  to  be  first  at  his  post.        Bj  this  arrangement,  which  it  Is  not 

Animated  by  this  feelitig.  I  allended  at  assuming  too  much  to  say,  would  never 

the  Hrst  Board  which  was  sumuioncd  have  been  completed,  hut  for  Ibe  Hdeliiy 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  matter  Into  and  assiduity  of  tbe  few  who  look  upon 

especial  considenihin,' uid  met   there  tbem    the   cliarge   abaadoned    by   the 


fi 


1  of  a  propttty,  which,  1 
renlicd  lo  any  letter  ceutraiion  within  narrow  fin 
r  this  tupposfd  dls-     bounds,  and  capacity  of  produc 


several  appoiuimeots  since,  "lien  from  who  have  known  tlie  mines  and  their 

the  absence  of  some  of  rii-n  these  f>  w,  pro'luee  fur  fifty  years  past,  to  he  not 

8  nulHcieiil  number  could  nut  br  found  surpassed   by   any    sUnilar   extent    of 

lo  proceed  to  bntiness  or  consiiiute  a  miuius  property  lu  the  kingdom ;  which 

Roiuvl.    Ou  the  motluD  of  Mr.  fiurney.  Is  s.kid  liy  persons  belieied  to  be  worthy 

hnwever,  si-couded  by  nivsclf,  Ihe  feiv  of  credit,  tohavehad  muredianlOO.OOO/. 

whomet  cameloartsulndou  tosnspeiul  laid   uu(  in  ll  hy   previous  prnprlctorc, 

■U  the  salaries  of  all  the  odicers  etu-  and  aSbrded  mure  than  doable  that  sunt 

ployed,  and  indeed  every  other  eipensa,  in  return  fur   their  ad^'entuie,  within 

exre|ii  the  actual  wages  of  Ihe  miners  their  owu  rvcollectiou ;  which  Is  at  this 

Iben  producing  ores  ou  the  Company'*  motm.'nt  in  actual  work,  havioK  several 

acronui,  uiiill  Mr.  Jmieit's  reiam  &om  rich  veins  of  ore  open;  auil  wnlc^i  re- 

Comwall,  aiulaia'isfactorj'explnaalion  qulrrs  indeed  uply  tliat  aipiilicalion  cif 

of  ihc  applieadoo  of  the    nnincy  fnr-  cnpilnl,  fur  current  expeudjiure,  without 

nhilied  to  him  should  take  place.  which  no  miniog  operalioua  can  he  car- 

Hia  afaaence  ms  fortunately  uf  short  ried  on,  to  make  Ibcm  yield  all  the  ad- 
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day  latt,  1  bit  il  my  duly  to  ttMud,  in  data  ou  whirb  tbe  actual  nature  of  tlw 
company  with  Chanel  Cam|ibell  aad  iiroixtrtj  has  been  fbaiid«].  and  the 
Mr.  Warre,  the  onlj  other   Direclara     '-    —     -"-'-    '■     — -"—^ 


vented  by  an  anlomrcn  untariefros        My  object  ii  ■DBdeiitLy  aoswctfd 
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preient.   Mr.  Garney.hiivlD;  beenprr- 
venlFd  by  an  anloreMcn  utntarie  froa 

loii^g  US,  tent  hii  solidtor  on  hi*  be-  tbi*  detail  of  my  owa  caaoexiou  t 

hair,  mth  full  powen  to  offer  every  ex-  the  hlEtory  and  )irogicu  of  thii  Aaiocia- 

plauation    required.    I'he  shaRltolden  don  thus  far.    Ai  in  the  caM  «(  the 

--■■--■'-   — e  prepared  for  ditrlotnm  former,  w  al«o  In  thli,  I  have  ocitker 

tioiu  of  any  kind.    I  liaie  giicn  a  con- 
Btder«b)e  portion  of  liue,  my  full  thare 

„ of  renponiilality,  and  ualittle  laboar, 

noence  on  tbe  minds  of  otbeni   alMi.  tawanla  enrinting  its  affaira  from  a 

The  result  of  the  dlscotslon  wblch  Chen  suppmed  dilBculty,  founded  wholl)i  on 

tookulace,  after  mudi  morebeinicitaicd  grouodleaa  ninuiur,  and   have    Dcuber 

oo  all  ilda  than  a)q)eared  in  ibe  papen  longlit  nor  received  aoy  remunemloB 

of  the  day.wtlasinptylkla:  Ihentprcs-  wbaienr,  directJy   or  indtrrcily}   but 

■ioa  of  a  T«Ty  nneial  disapprobation  of  having  yielded,  perhapi  loo  ttauJUy,  to 

Ae  coBdncI  of  the  abaent  and  rcsinitd  the  motiiei  which  Induced  me  to  expect 

Director*,   who   had  nvfiled  by  tfarir  an  agreeable  aud  easy  task  In  hecomiiw 

prlvilesedshaics, audtbendesertedtheir  amemberof  a  body  composed  of  snci 

poatsln  tlietKiurof  need;  and  their  tuui-  attiadiTS  names,  I  hare  considered  it 

•■iniMW  vote  of  HmhIu  t«  the  Directors  my  duty  to  remain  by  It  till  il  i>  baij 

wbo  ^tended  the  Meeting,  for  tbe  franli  out  of  danaer,  with  the  wme  ferliiig 

uid  satiatkctory  maniKr  In  which  ifaey  which  wotud  make  me  adhere  to  the 

bad  auwered  every  qneation,  and  de-  last  nlankofthethip,  atlongaaa  hope 

talkd  the  actual  condition,  aod  future  reauUDMlofsaviiuber. 
prpapecU  of  the  Associathin.    A  Cooi-  Iremaiu,  Sir, 

- _.....  J.  S.  HUCKItiCUAN. 

uint  luc  nsuasiHK  INtectoTs  at  thrir  ComwaU  Terrace,  Rqtent's  Park, 
office,  lor  the  pu'pooe  of  eiumiuliig  the  Nov.  I,  l8^ 


CIVIL  AND  HILITAHT  INTBLLIGHNCIf. 
CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 
BENGAL.  MADRAS. 

'  ^prll  4M,  1825.  Mr.  M.  K.  Tumbull,  ttag  lOlh.  Mr.  Robs  IVIer,  PriDdnal 
Third  Judee  of  the  Proiiucial  Courts  of  Collertot  of  Hsdura :  Mr.  N.  W.  tUn^ 
Appeal  audCIrcult.fortherliv.orMuur-  iiersley,  Sub-Collector  of  'nnnereUt - 
lihedahad :  Mr.  G.  Maxwell,  4tb  Judge  Mr.  R.  H.  Clire,  Sub-Collecter  ofCoim- 
of  dlttQ, ditto, ditto;  Mr.  R.  Crelghtou,  hetore;  Mr.  F.  K.  Cleuientson,  Mead 
JudRC  aiid  MnglHtraleof  Diuagepore.—  AiinstmiE  to  the  Prindpal  CoUeclorof 
2Zd.  The  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Hnrringtou,  Coiiubelore— July  ISth.  Mr,  W,  A, 
Provistonal  Member  of  the  Supreme  Ncare,  Assistant  to  tbe  Prindpal  Col- 
Council  of  Fort  William.— May  iS\'h.  lector  and  Magistnilc  of  the  Noithera 
Mr.  C.  W.  Truscott,  Aitdat.  tn  the  Ma-  dlvbion  of  Arcotj  Mr.  C.  E.  Oakev, 
fti^tratc  aud  to  the  Collector  of  the  City  AnnLiCsnt  totheCoUector  and  Maaiitratr 
..fD..„,.  «..  n..»  u  e  ci.i.o,  1.1..  of  ■nnnerelly.-Junc  29th.  Mr,  E,  B. 
Wre)-,_  Bcglsifr  to  tlie  Proy.  (^rl  of 

at  Dom  Doin. — June  !d.  Mr.  J.J.  Har-  muiuiu,  aai.  fuunaai  hi  uk  Acct 
"  Uiit  to  the  collector  of  Hid-  Gen.— IS.  Mr.  A.  P.  Onilow,  Assist,  in 
r.  £.  L.  Campbell,  Aiiilsiaat  lo     the  Principal  Collector  and   MaaisiiMe 

—  .„.i.„ii. — I..D ;.     ofCoimbMore;  Mr.  J.  WJker,  AmU. 

to  the  CollficlgrudMii^ctnue  oTHnM- 


pieei 
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nUf,  Mr.  A.  J.  Qtenj.  Aatiiit.  to  the  MonUDmerie,  Heg.  to  the  Court  of 
Pvincipal  CoUector  nod  Ma^Utmte  of  Adawlut  m  Broach.— 30th.  Mr.  W. 
Tantore;  Mr.  J.  Browu,  Awist.  to  the  Stnbbi,  Act.  aurt  C'rlmliuil  Judge  at 
CuUectoroDdMagiatmeofCnddapah.  Broadi;  Mr.  H.  H.  Glau,  Act.  9ii3  Re- 
gisttT  to  the  Court  of  Sudder  AdawlnL 

„„.,„,„  —May  AA.  Mr.  W.   BicJiardBou,   Act. 

BOMBAY.  Regiater  to  the  Court  of  Adaiiial  iu  the 

Jtfareiiaiff,  1825.  Mr.  A.  ElphiDitone,  North  Coocan.— 17th.    Mr.  O.   Oraut, 

Hr|.  of  lb«  Adavlnt  Coort.  stKalia;  Act.    Be(ritter  and  1st  Ant,  CrimlDal 

Mr.  H.  Q.  Bumeti,  Aau.  Reg.  to  the  Judge  in  the  Coort  of  Adawlai,  in  the 

Coort   of   Ssildei'    Adawhit;    Mr.   Q.  NurUi  CoDcan:    Mr.  Ch.  Sjnues,  Act. 

Graot,  2d  Hrg.  to  the  Court  uf  Adawlut  Sd  Register  and  Awt.Ciiui.  Judge  in  the 

atSntM.— April2d.Mr.A.Bell,3dAnt.  Court  of  Adawlui,  at  Sorat:   Mr.  F. 

to  Collector  at  Sholapore;   Mr.  J.  H.  Boochier,  Act.  Aiwt.  to  the  ClJefSrc.lD 

FarqubanoD,   lit  Amut   to  CoUecur  Gorerument;    Mr.  H.  G.  Oaken,  AfbI. 

at  Broach.— 1&  Mr.  G.  C.  Houlton,  Act.  lo  the  Sub.  'rreoa.  and  Gcocral  Paym.— 

Ileg.atDbarwar.— 19.  Mr.  W. C. Bruce,  Jnoe  2Uth.  Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw,  Aut.  CoU. 

Sab.  TreatBrer  and  General  Paymaster,  of  Customs  and  Town  Duties,  at   the 

—30.  Mr.  W.  P.  Le  Oen,  Act.  Reg.  al  PrHddnicy.- 32d.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bird,  Coll. 

PoooA;  Mr.  H.Youg,  2d  ditto  ditto, U  ofSea   Cusmuu  in   Gazent;   Mr.   " 

rllXn 11      M,.     n      I.      RlllnH-  AcL.ttllh.  Rnllrlli>.r.    rten.    roll       nf    IliiaHuna    < 


Etoachier,  Dep.  CoU.  of  CuiHHm  and 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY. 

BENGAL.  llott  ditto,  with  49ih  ditto;  Ensign  J. 

MiUTABv  A»PoiKTj«eNT8.  Ewart.  ditto,  with  68th  dUu, ;  CapUOo 

CbspniAu,  to  act  as  dclacn.  stairtothi; 

Fori  /TJOfan.'ftth  April,  1835.  Ltenl.  Trooua  at  RunEuore  during  the  absence 

H.Todd,  31st  N.l.  to  (ilBclate  as  Exa-  of  the  Brig.  Miy.;  Lieut. Patch,  to olB- 

ralncr  In  the  College  of  Fort  Wllliaiu,  date  as  Acfiut.  to  left  wing  of  lOth  Regr. 

with  foil  allowance  ;  Cnpt.H.  L.  White,  duiing  ia  seuaration  from  Head  Quar- 

.Wdi  N.I.  Major  of  Brigkle  at  Chitta-  te^.—  iath.  Cornet  Mcllish,  7th  Light 

toae,  to  the   ehatre  of  the  Jsgherrdar  Car.  to  do  duty  n-ith  3d  Light  Ca*.  till 

Estah.  during  the  alisenre  of  Ucni.  Col.  oiiport.  offei^  of  joining  his  own  Coriis ; 

Hickman.  Lieiit.  WiuWnr,  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  the 

Head  Ouarleri,   Caleiilla,  5lA  April,  riRhl  wingottbc  5:(d  N.L  during  its  »e- 

182} ;    Lieutenant  .Swayne   arrired   In  iiaration    from  Head  (Quarters  j  Lient. 

command  of  InralidM  from  llangooo,  lo  Inlcrp.,  and  Quarter  Mast.  Bellon's  to  act 

K'ace  himself  under  the  orders  of  M^jor  Hs  Slaff  lo  the  l>etachment  consi.itlng  of 
riiwwe.— 6th.  Lieut.  Lewes  to  act  as  the  10th  and  6filh  N.l.  under  the  com- 
AdlDlant,  V.  Baldenton,  rem.  to  >3£th  niand  of  Lieut, -Colonel 'liiama;;  Lieut. 
N.I.  cout.— 7th,  Lieut.  C.  O.  .Macan.to  Jardine,  1st  N.l.  (o  act  as  Cantonment 
be  Adjutant,  r.  Biev.  Capi.  M'Larran  Adj.  on  the  depart,  of  Lieiit.  Ramsay ; 
prom.;  Lieut.  G.  Irvine,  3JdN.I_  to  he  LIcuLJ.S.  Rottou,  4th  lIatt.orArt.tit 
Adjutant  1  Lieut.  Wnodborn,  4:id  N.l.  be  luterp.  and  Uututer-M aster. — I4tb. 
to  act  aa  Interpreter  and  Quarter-raast.  Lieut  J.  11.  Fenton,  67th  N.l.  to  be  Adj. 
In  mom  of  Lieut.  Fowle,  perm,  tojoln  to  MsJ.  WIUoii's  lety.  — Ifith.  Lieut, 
the  lit  Light  lufant.Bstt--9lh.  Lfeut.  Wiutour,  toactat  AdI.  to  the  left  wing 
Po4i|taj  to  olBciMeai  Quarter-Mast,  and  of  the  iSi  Best,  during  Its  sepai-aiion 
luterp.  lo  4!Hh  N.l.— Nth.  Ll 'lliomp-  from  M.  Q.  atidlo  Bet  as  station  staff  at 
una,  S6th  Kegt.  to  the  charge  of  1st  Mcerut ;  temp,  arrangemeni.— May 
comp.  of  jiioncersi  Lieut.  II.  W.  Beat-  lllb.  Lieuti-iJaulJ.MacanlaHct  as  Ad- 
ton,  Ulli  N.L  to  act  as  Major  of  Brirade  InUut  to  the  left  wing  uf  52d  Regt.  dur- 
duriug  the  absence  of  Capt.  I'aitliful ;  ing  its  .lepanitiou  Iroiu  H.  Q.— '12th. 
Kusigu  J.  H.  Phillips,  e.<nh  N.I  todo  Lient  Patou  QfEDgin.toperfoimthedu- 
doly  with  tile  lirat  Gren.  BatL  at  Ckilla-  tlrs  of  Executjre  Garriwu  Engineer  at 
Rutig:  Lieut.  Lltrapp,  toactas  A((j.  to  Allahabad  during  theaWuce  uf  Lieui. 
the  i2d  N.l.  dunug  the  ahseoce  of  Irving— 13th  Supemumenry  Lieut.  J.  P, 
Lieut,  and  Adj.  Gihbs---12lh.  Eiisips  M'Dougall,  31st  N.L  Is  brought  on  the 


Ki>Tmer,audMitcbcll,  who  wereappoiat-     elTective  streugtii  uf  the  departuieot  al 

_.  ,       .      _ ,       ,  ,  jhcAdJ.  G 

Enxigiis  J.  BeuhigMn,  W.  H.  Dyke,  D.     tbe  army.   Ditto,  Lieut.  J.  C.  UwU, 


,  aj  do     Sub.  Aaii.  Commls.  Gen.  ».  Apliu 

.erhampore;     ferred  lo  the  Dep.  of  the  Ail].  Gen.  of 


T.  Caddj,  H.  T.  Tucker,  Arthur  Lee,     SOlh  N.L  tobesii 
JOK.  Ferru  and  Hub.    Maynnrd.  also  to      ^"-    •    ""i"- 
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An.  to  da  duty  trith  idone  ArliJlerf, 
mider  Cupt.  Loaudeu;  Lieut.  IliflF  ui 
offlciBla  ai  Interp.  aod  UiiarterUait.  in 
67th  N.I.  dnrioi  the  ahacucc  ot  Brerel 
Capt.  and  Licot.  M'ftlaboii:  Lieut. 
Macleaii,  67th  N,l.  lo  iinicceil  to  ibe 
Prendcncv  ou  ipecial  dnty.—  atlth.  Lieut. 
Col.  Q.  Hickman,  o!  the  luralid  Ealab. 
M  the   Comnuuid  of  !hh  or  fui'kaliad 


ProT,  Batt. ;  lirul.Cnl.  J.  Wiuloa,  57th     aroae  fi-oiu  ax 


Whir  adnu^  rirnvM  be  lalMmof  Un, 
aod  tlierc  liaving  slmtk  Uent.  Hac- 
Nagkteo  a  blow,  and  a|iplied  u  hlmtba 
oupabrinua  woitk,  liar,  Conid,  aud 
Villain,  aiid  the  like,  iu  breach  of  the 
annrauce  aborequoled. — IIm  Court  ac- 

Soila  tlie  \iraooer  of  au|r  thinn  baie  or 
inbonoBrabl*  an  imputed  in  the  «nvd 
"  Entice,"  or  Iu  the  alh-gnl  Bauner  of 
the  Uow;  lad  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
— J ,  .L.,  pi^jooj,^  tapt.  Hoiband, 


transferred  at  hia  own  requot  L_ 

the  Invalid  £n«b.  from  "HA  April  lut, 
-■--  -"IB  of  hli  nom.  to  (bat  rauk,  —  ■— 


rtitatiDft  proceed- 


regnlMlne  officer  of  the  InralidJaihcer-     Beet.,  ta  loseapoitiOD  of  hia  rank,  t^ 
dar  Eaiab.atChittagoiig,  vice  Hiekman.     Mag  (daced  ibree  atepa  lower  in  hia 
HeglBeat,  aad  baring  hia  Reaimeiual 


)n|n  on  the  part  of  the  pnMecutor. 

"  llie  Conn  adjudge  the  Miaooer, 
Capt.  Mnsbaud,  of  bS  M^^eatr'a  tath. 
"*",,  ta  lose  a  portiOD  of  hia  rank,  t^ 
I  (daced  ibree  atepa^  lower  in  hia 


. .  a  General  Court  Martial  held  al  Fort     iwik. 
WlUiani,  oo  the  :^  day  of  April  I8K>, 
Capt.  P.  B.  Husband,  of  bis  Ma)e9ty'ii 
87th  Hegt.,  was  airaigiwdon  dK  billow- 

'-IK  cluHgc 


X  to  affect  Ci^it.  Hoihand^  armr 

Approved, 
Signed)        li.  Paobt,  GeneraL 
Com.-ia-Cbief  Id  India. 


.'Chari 


hU 


capt    P.B    Hu.baud,of     S^XnTau^r _..._.       . 

i.fl,  n«rt  rl.ar.«t  h,  m,..  ^i,;^^  ,,,  ^  monirni  of  cstrtmc  irriiatioo 
he  wni  led  to  the  coninikiSon  of  the 
otftUce  specified  In  (Ir  sentence,  the 
Cuart  most  earnmilv  reoosimend  him 
to  the  clemeiii?  nf  bts  EKCclleocy  the 
CuDiuuuider-i  o  -  Chief ." 
~'      :i  br  ilie  Preaident  and  all  the 


couductdiagracefultd  the  character 

of  nil  officer  Hiid  a  Eentleoiaa,  in  hating, 
ou  tht;  llttiof  Api>ll'^3,  about  thehour 
of  elevc[i  iu  the  fnrenoon,  come  to  tlie 
Keiig^  Hiirhsm  Library,  and  Iheo  and 
there,  liaving  with  him  Lieut,  and-  Brc- 
»et  Capt.  Kcnoelly,  of  the  same  Regt., 
eoticed  me  Into  a  private  room,  uuuer 
the  expressed  ossuiunrc  lliat  uo  unfair 
adriintaEe  shuulil  be  taken  of  me,  niid 
having  there  abused  me  In  a  niosi  gross 
aiid  on trati-an tabic  mauiier,  auddeuly, 
and  while  1  was  cniirely  alf  my  guard, 
baring  both  my  haodB  behind^  me, 
Ktnu^k  nie  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his 
tiiit,  and  repealed  his  abn^e,  parts  of 
wlilch  were,  that  t  was  a  "  Liar,"  a 
"  Coward,"  a  "  Villain,"  aiid  the  like  ; 
and  the  whole  of  which  assertioua  were 
and  arc  nlltrly  fidsc." 

'llie  whole  or  any  part  of  such 


Men 
'lie  Conimaoder- in -Chief  aceepla  tba 


of  tite  Cour 


pkaserl  to  remit  the  leMence  pa:>aed 
opoD  Ciifl.  HusLuud,  a;tb  Iteu'.  He  ■• 
acconJiiqily  Iu  be  i-eleaied  ftuui  arrot, 
and  returu  to  hia  duty. 

'Die  foregoing  order  ia  to  be  enlrred  in 
in  the  Gcnetiil  Order  Book,  and  ttad  ai 
the  head  of  crery  retjmwut  iu  1^ 
Mi()Mly'i  serrice  iu  India. 
Htad-BHarter),  Caleutln.JamtX  )'>3S> 
Al  a  Geucnd  Court  Martial,  hdd  at 
Fori  William  nn  a,e  3«Ui  of  Hay,  18r>, 


duct  hring  iu  paitlcalar  breach  of  his     of  which   Major-Oeneml    Daliell 
'   '      above  quoted,  and  disgrHceful  to     President,  Lt  R.  A.  M'NagMeB,  Deimly 
...  _  ^_  -..  *^M —  -„j  -  —       juAof  AAvitt^ti'-ri^miirm]  yft^  amugned 


EX, 

(SiguedJ  R.  A.  M'Naqutbn, 

Lieut,  Dep.  Jodge  AiIt. 
Calcoiu,  April  12,  ltj£l. 

Unon  which  charge,  tt 

Ihe  following  decision  ;- 

SfuteBce.— The  Cnurt  having  ninlurc- 
ly  cimaldered  Iheeridence  hefore  them, 
are  of  apiniim  that  the  prisoner,  Capr. 
Husbanci,  of  hi^i  Mi^esly's  »7th  Begi.,  is 
guilty  of  conduct  ilolciit  and  unJusUA- 
able,  in  havitu  gone  to  the  Hurkam  Li- 
brary witli  Ca|>tain  Keiineliy,  of  hia 
Majettf's  B7ih  Regt.,  and  there  having 
induced  L'teut.  M'Naghteu  to  retire  wUb 
them  into  a  prtrate  but  open  room, 
undeftbe  ex^rcM  aHunnce,  tiiat  no 


011  tlie  following  cha^ : — 

Charge—"  l.leotenant  M'Nagbtm, 
Dep.  Jnifee  Adv,-Gru.  of  ihe  Pre-ideoey 
Diviilon  of  the  Army,  plareH  in  arrest  hy 
onlerof  his  Excellency  the  Comnnuider- 
lu-Chief,  on  the  IblkiwiiiK  charges : — 

"  Isl.  Far  hariug,  at  Calcntta,  ou  the 
2flth  uf  May,  ItK.'i,  .wut  a  challriwc  to 
fight  a  duel,  to  f^pt.  Keniwlly  m  his 
Majeutv'-""''-  — 

officer  iV 


Bnhrt 


in  Inanlliog  trltrr  to 
Capt.  Keuuelly.aflrrC^it.  KeDoellyhid. 
refnsed  tii  meet  him,  and  had  informed 
bim  tbil  If  he,  Lieut.  M'Naglileii,  wrote 
agara  on  the  alhir  the  letter  woaiU  be 
]M  before  Mm  C  ■     -    -  -  - 
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toA  bdMR  tlie  nnxiiBioaR  ofddmi  of 
h»(C>pt.KenDe11y'«]  brother  offlcera  m 
to  tilt  iioe  of  cmJncl  he  Hhuuld  adopt." 
By  order  of  bit  ExcelUDcy  tlie  Com- 
oiuiiler-iii- Chief. 

(Sigued)  W.  L.  WilWMi, 

.\i)i.-Gen.  of  Ibe  Annir. 
Adj.-acn  '.  Office,  Preaid.  of  Fort 
Winism,Mari5,IH25. 

L'poii  which  the  Court  came  to  tbe 
foUovriug  dedsion  :— 

■•  Scnleace.— Tb«  Court  hwing  mk- 
torely  weighed  aud  considered  ilw  evi- 
dence  on  (lie  prtHecntiou,  Biid  what  the 
prUouer,  Lieut.  M'NHKhKn,  haa  nrgi^ 
III  hie  defence,  are  oropiniou,  ou  the  IM 
diarse,diat  he  ii  gniltf. 

"'Hie  Court  ar-"'—" 


gDilty  to  (he  extent  of  liiiihly  improper 

coudnct,  ill  having,  on  llie  etmc  daj. 

Bent  an  ianilUns  letter  to  Captain  Keii- 

deII]',  after  Capt.  Kcnnelly  had  refnsed 

la  ne«t  him,  and  had  inlvrioed  bini, 

that   if  be.  Lieut.   M'Nanhten,   wrote 

Hfiua  ou  the  adur,  tlie  letter  would  ix     Ccimpaiiy'i 

hid   before  the   Commaudvr-iu-Cliier,     ofby''~-' 
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etpecially  evtneed  in  the  Initauces  of  the 

"  p-oa»  inrective  againut  Capt,  Kfnnelly 
and  the  indecoroui  obserrntlona  upon 
thedecison  of  a  former  Court  Martial," 
•ojusiljr  re|irobati'd  by  the  Court,  whose 
pruceediiies  are  now  tinder  reriew,  the 
Commander  iu-Chitf  will  consider  it 
his  dury  to  reconimeud  (bat  he  may  he 
n-mornl  from  that  office. 

[a  the  meuiiLinie  his  Excrlleiicy  Is 
plourd  to  direct,  thai  Lieut.  Rf 'Nashteii 
mav  be  ivieased  from  armt,  and  remm 
l<>  his  regloicatal  duty. 

By  order  of  his  ExceUeocy  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


Head  Quarter;  Cainitta. 

Fo:i  failiam.  Mar  l.l,  1»25.— Memo- 

r^udum :  it  Is  hereby  directed  thnt  no 

Sroprrty  coniircted  wlib  tlie  emaieaof 
eceaiird  officem,  Ac.  of  the  Honouiable 


at  npcrial  per' 


h  beiuK  theunauimnnsopiiih 

(dipt.  Kenueily'a}  brotlier  nflceta  iis  to 
the  liae  of  couduct  he  tbonld  adopi. 

'*  The  Court  adjudge  the  prisoner, 
UcBt.  M'NaghteD,  tn  be  cashiered. 

"  'I1u  Court  having  pcrftHintd  their 
dni  V  in  dctiding  on  the  ca«e  labmiited  to 
di^r  judgment,  cannot  close  their  pro* 
(.rrdinga  without  recording  thdr  feeling 

r "Sirs  Sir,  ;:«—.".=."  s; -".  »■ 


uii!<sinii  obtained  for  that  purpose, 
through  the  Military  Department,  when 
no  will  but  been  found  ;  or  frou  the 
eiecntor,  where  there  is  ooe  lo  tlie 
estate,  tn  the  latter ca»e,  the  atununiof 
prDCCcdi>  are  still  anHwerabtc  for  n  ' 
mental  debta,  aad  a  -    -     - 

oi'cr  till  snch  are  sati 


ible  for  regl- 
i>  to  be  paid 


souer  hw  allawcd  liiiuself ,  in  his  defence. 
Bud  which  they  should  have  considered 
it  ibeir  duty  to  hui'e  checked  at  the  lime, 
tf  they  bad  nut  felt  tbat,  in  vindlcaling 
himS'.'lf  against  n  char^,  the  conse- 
quence of^whicb  wan  certain,  tha  prV- 
Miner  had  a  ilroug  daiin  to  their  tbr- 
bcanmcc."    Aiiproved, 

(Signed)       E.  Paget,  General, 
Cou.-iu-Cliief  in  India. 


1.  Two  regiuient*  of  light  catalry,  ot 
Ibe  cxiaUng  nstablbmeot  of  B  iniO|>s 
each,  aad  twrlce  n^menta  of  inbniry 
of  lUOO  men  each,  exclnslie  of  Nntli'e 
com mls^io tied,  aon-cominisaioned  of- 
ticen,  and  dmninuTu^  rtirwholo  lo  be 
deiignated  *  extra  reidmenla.' 

2.  Tbe  corps  of  the  line  will  snpply 
the  Native  drafts  fonhe  inbutr^'iii  the 
ushhI  manner :  tbe  drafts  fmn  the  ca- 

TlieCommander-in-Chlef  cnlirely  an-     valry  n   '  ... 


■ely  ap- 

....  _._e  of  the  Conrtj   fie 

.Fvertheh-M,  after  the  most  mature  and 
deliberate  ciosldeiatlon  of  all  the  cir- 
cum>tauce*  of  tfac  case,  is  so  much  in- 
clint'd tobelievethatthe truubleandem-        A.  'ine  t 
bamuanientii  inwhirh  Lieut.  11 'Naghten     of  thetwrh 

has  invoked  hiiuself  and  olliers,  are     ' '"" 

mure  atirihutaiile  lo  great  error  in  jodg- 
ment,  than  to  any  other  cause,  aud  be 
Is  pkascd  tu  remit  the  pcnaltv  awarded 
by  tbe' 


Afiei'  the  proofs,  however,  which 
Llent.  M'Naghten  has  aArded,  of  the 
total  absence  of  thai  («lm  aud  dispas' 
Ueindgment,  so  peculiarly  requulte 


;  reginiei  .  .    

Sve  to  Die  new  regiments  an  equal  |>nr- 
in  of  trained  men  and  horwi,  ibat  the 
whoiu  may  hate  thesame  uuiuber  uf  re> 
emits  and  rrmounlfltu  raiseuiid  to  traiu. 
ry  regiments  and  six 
■nts  of  Infantry  wiU 
be  rooiplctrly  omcered.  by  the  mode  of 
drafting  adopted  on  tho  au^ii'utatlon 
published  tn  iieneral  ( >rder«,  nnder  dale 
the  tllh  of  July  t8j:t;  ihe  remaining 
six  reidmeiit*  of  infantry  ivill  be  formed 
in  all  respects  as  regiments  of  the  line, 
with  the  excc|itinn  of  Kar(i|>eau  officera; 


s  pre- 


luaaolBccTboldinMiboliianappoinitMut     CDnaiand,  a  second  lo  commaad,  aud 
ol  DepuO  Jadfo-AdTooutc  Ckaeral,  aad    an  ailjaiaat)  iheM  oMcen  to  bi:  bat- 


Ciuil  uHtt  Mtiitarjf  iHlelUgence 


rowed  from  such  corp*  u  < 

4.  The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Dt- 
rrcton,  luring  ordered  that  ronimia- 
sloiis  shall  nut  be  issned  id  such  case* 
without  their  unction,  officeii  muit  be 
prepared  to  return  to  the  re%iairnte 
whruce  (hey  were  drafted,  aud  in  tlie 
ranli  which  they  would  liHve  held  had 
tliia  aiu(iueiitatioii  not  taken  place,  in 
the  event  uf  ili  beiug  diBa[)pravcd. 


Fnrf  IVtttiiim,  AIi^  13, 1BZ5. 

ArlUlerf.    Ist  Lieut.  Edivard  Parry 

Gowan,  to  be  CupL  ot  a  Com|iaiif,  in 

BBCceisioii  to  Macallster,  I'rtlrrd,  with 

tank   from  Oct-  2*.  If)21,  vice  Orim- 

2d  Uent.  J.  Edmrds,  to  be  lit  Lieut. 
iiL  lucceuloii  In  Gowan,  prom.,  with 
reuk  from  Dec.se,  1824,  TieeBurrowca, 

Enginetri.  Supernal.  CapL  Edw.  Gar- 
■tin  \a  broughtoti  the  effective  strenph, 
with  runk  from  July  5, 1823,  vice  Smyth, 

3d  L.  Cap.  Snpem.  Major  B.  C.  Swin- 
dell ia  browlil  on  the  eBectire  ntrengtb, 
ilee  Dnobv,  retired,  horn  April  26, 
l&f4  ;  Capt.  S.  SmUh  to  be  Mijor,  and 
Lieut.  E.  A.  Campbell  to  be  CapL  from 
Feb,  4, 1825,  vice  SwimleU,  transferred 
(0  tlie  Ini«l)d  Gttab. ;  Comet  J.  Woore, 
to  be  Lieut,  from  Sept.  21,  1824,  rice 
Nliid,  dec,  ;  Comet  D.  WlttKeni,  to  be 
Lieut,  from  Feb.  4,  1825,  rice  Campbell, 

ilhr..Cav.  Supern.  Major  H.  Haw- 
trv  ii  brought  on  the  effective  strength, 
viceRldge,  retired,  from  Nov.  3^  1821. 

6lh  L.  Cm,  Alajor  Harry  'IliDtuaoQ, 
to  be  Lieut.-Co1.  from  April  £9,  I82&, 
vice  SttrKng,  dec  N.  B.  Supem.  Major 
W.  Dlckmn  come)  on  tlie  established 
itrength  of  the  Ht^   vice  Thomaon, 

/itfantrg.  Sen.  Lient.-CoL  T.  Gamer, 
to  oe  LieuL-Col.  Cum.  in  mc.  to  Pop- 
ham,  dec.  with  nuik  from  Nov.  7,  1834, 
vice  Gregory,  dec. ;  Scu.  M^or  Charles 
Peach,  to  be  Lieut.  CoL  in  hoc.  to  Oar- 
Dcr,  pMnu.  with  rank  from  Jan.  6, 1625, 
vice  Knight,  tninsf.  to  the  proalon  etta- 
bli«h. ;  Sen  M^.  John  Swiuton,  to  be 
Uent.  Col.  from  April  23,  1I12S,  vice 
D'Aiuilar,  luvalided;  Mi(jor  S.  H.Tod, 
10  be  Lieut  CoL  from  AprU  22,  IKSi, 
vice  Swiuton,  transf.  to  the  Invalid  Esta- 
blishmcpL 

12iAjV.  f.  Eotign  F.  Comer,  to  be 
Lieut,  from  May  1.  1824,  for  the  nevr 
oifiauiiaiion ,  vice  Farrer,  resinied. 

Latt  1 51*  N.  J.  Lient.  J .  lliomMn  to 
beCapt.  from  May  1, 1824,  vice -Garner, 

IN/iN.l.  llrev.C^it  and  Lient.  J. 
M'L*r«a,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp.  rice 
BcoU,  dec.  from  Adr.  9,  1824 ;  Eni,  Ch. 

H.  Boitr^on,  to  be  Lieut,  due  do, 


LalaXJthN.I.  L^ent. Btcv. Oipt. F. 
Hndsaon,  to  b«  Capt.  of  a  Comp.  from 
May  1,  1824,  vice  Stuart,  prom,  from 
Jnly  11,  1823,  in  the  room  of  Matbew, 
whose  rffiiKnation  cancels  hit  prom. 

LaU  Wlh  N.  I.  Ensign  A.  E.  Camp- 
bell, to  be  Lieut,  in  sue.  to  Patersiui, 
resigned,  with  rank  fraui  May  I,  1B24, 
for  new  orsaniiation. 

3\t  N.  I.  Lieut.  F.  S.  Wiggins,  to  be 
Capt.  of  a  Comp.  from  Jan.  25,  1825, 
vice  J.  E.  Wallif ,  dec. ;  Ens.  W.  Saute, 
to  be  Lieut,  from  the  aame  date,  vice 
Wi^jtins,  proni.  N.  B.  Tbi«  caaceis  the 
promotions  of  lieuL  Brev.  Capt.  W.  H. 
Whiufield  and  Ens.  A.  Jackauu  in  tl^ 
30th  N.  i. 

3ad  N.  I.  Llent.  Ch.  Coventry  to  be 
Capt.  and  Ens.  Wm.  MitdicU,  to  be 
Lient  from  July  12,  1824,  vice  ThomM, 
migued. 

Lient.  from  bibi  d,  id 
44th  N.  I. ;  Ens.  Jan 
Lieut  vice  Brown, 
from  May  1,  1824, 1 

4li(  iV.  /.  Captain  Gen.  Hnuttr,  to 
be  M^jor,  Brev.  Capt  James  Steel,  to 
be  Capt  aud  Eus,  J.  W.  V.  itephni,  lu 
b(!  Uent  from  Jan.  G,  1825,  vice  P»l, 

Mth  N.  I.  Capt.  E.  Barton,  to  be 
M«or,  Lieut  Itrer.  Capt  E.  Hering,  tu  - 
be  Capt.  and  Ens.  E.  DarrcU,  to  be  Uent 
from  April  22, 182S,  vice  Swinton.pinm. 

6itkK.I.  Capt  C.W.Brooke,  to  be 
M^or,  Lieut  Brev.Capt  J.  H.Waidron, 
to  Ik  Capt.  from  May  30,  I8K,  vice 
Birch  aud  Femiian  -.Eni.T.  J.  Nnthall 
to  be  Lieut,  vice  lUchardwu,  dec,  fiom 
Dec.  27, 1»24. 

BMN.I.  Capt.  Abraham  I.ocket  to 
be  M^r,  Lient.  and  Krev.  Capt  R.  B. 
Fergusaon  lu  be  Capt  of  a  Cnip.,  and 
Ent.  W.  C.  Ormsby  to  be  Llent  from 
April  22,  1825,  In  sue.  to  Tod,  prom. 


or  askvtCK. 

J^or/WWImi,  April  5.— The  following 

K.tlemen  have  been  permitted  to  r«slgn 
aervice  of  the  Hon.  Company : 
Capt.  R.  Bumey,  24th  N.  1.  aud  Anbt 
Surg.  Pick  thorn. 


Fori  fF(/jHfni.~Aprill2,  1825.  Asnst 
Surg.  Macklimon  to  the  medical  chaite 
of  the  6th  Llitht  Cav._15.  Mr.  Jamn 
Hanly,  temp,  to  dn  dnty  as  Assist  Snix. 
ou  this  esialil.  i  Assist  Sut^.  J.  Grant  to 
office  as  Sen.  AwUt  to  the  Pre*.  Gen. 
Hoip.  and  in  medical  fhatjic  of  the  pri- 
sonert  la  the  Jail  during  the  ahKuce  of 
Assist  Sui^.  Wood  1  Assist.  Suir.  A.  B. 
Jackson  to  be  Sd  AulM.  to  the  Ptes. 
Gen.  Hon.  vice  Grant  j  Atabt  Surg.  H. 
Covell  to  be  Dcp.  Apothecary  to  tbe  H. 
C. — IS.  Aasiat  sarg.  Palngraiv  to  do  duty 
wlth.a£lh  N.  I.  temporary  arraiRemctil; 
AaaiM.  Snrs'.  fl.  Clarke  patted  toibe  36ih 


Civil  and  Military  InUlligftice. 


N.  1,— May  II.  AmIm.  Surg.  J.  F.  Slew- 
ut,  M.  D.  at  prMent  MHdied  to  the  l9t 
Europ.R^-la  posted  tnthi:  Glth  N.  l.at 
Benaret,  tint  to  reiaaiTi  with  lat  Kutup. 
Rest,  until  relieved  ;  Ofllc.  Ab>.  Surg. 
Barber,  having  reported  his  recorery,  to 


KTvice ;  Lt.  Col.  Q.  Caddl  to  retump  (he 
appointneDt  of  Assist.  Adj.  Ovii.  of  the 
Army  1  ill  further  orders  i  Liiiil.  R.  B, 
KltlgibboQ  to  redim  tohia  iIutyasQiiar- 
Inierii.  aud  Paym.  to  &th  Light 


proceed  to  Cawiipore,  and  place  himself     Cav. 
under  iheorricrs  of  the  SupetinL  Suri;. 
—13.  Ch  G.Wilkie,  Surg.  temp,  to  do 
duty  aa  Assist.  Surg,  ou  thiseniabliah.; 
Aulst.  Surg.  Chalmers  to   proceed   to 

Cawnpore,  and  place  himself  under  the         ,  __ 

ordi-m  of  the  Superintend  Shrg- of  thut     Hegt. ;  Lieat.  W,  Miicqueen,  also  doing 


'    QnarUrt.    Cioullrf    Plain.— 

April  20.  Capt.  H.  WifgiiiB,  doing  doty 
with  22d  ReRt.  to  the  charge  of  tlie  Vo- 
lanleera  and  Recruits  proceeding  to  Ran- 


station— 20.  AaJiit  Surg.  C.  W,  Welch- 
nan  to  die  laedical  duues  of  the  cirii 
station  of  Tamlook,  vice  Clap|ierton  ; 
AKoist.  Surg.  J.B.  Clapperton  to  the  me- 
dical duties  of  the  civil  ilatioDOfMidiia. 
pore,  vice  Welchinan. 


_,.,  ..jthdo.to  iihice  hi mielf  under  the 
orders  of  Cnut.  Wiggins. 

Fnrt  St.  Oeowf.— April  26.  Capt.  B. 
R.  Hitchins,  7ih  N.  1.  to  be  Deii.  Adj. 
Gen.  ti>  the  Madras  troops  serrlug  lu 
Are  i  apt.  W.  S.  Steele,  24ih  N.  1.  to 

.  .  be  Drp.  Qoarterm.  Gen.— May  2.  Lieut. 

Fort  ffTffiam.  —  April  4,  1825.  The  J.  A.  Duff,  of25ih  N.  I.  todo  duty  with 
leare  of  absence  granted  to  Lieut.  B.  W.  the  38th  N,  1.  and  will  join  the  Infantry 
Halhed,  28ili  N.  I.  to  proceed  to  the  RecruifingDepot-,  Lieut. H.T.  Hitchiiis, 
Cape,  is  rommalecl  to  mrlough  to  En-  Adj.  of  the  19ih N.I,  will  take  charge  of 
ropv,  (or  health.— 5.  Lieut.  O.  Emiy,  of     the  Recruits  for  the  13th  anil  15th  Rcgiit 


the  Artil.  to  ditto,  on  private  aflali  . 
Br«v.  Capt.  W.  H.  SteeniaD,  1st  N.  1. 
Assist  to  the  Agent  of  the  Govemor- 
Oi-neral  in  Saugor,  and  the  Nerbodah  ter- 
rltorien,  to  New  Soulli  Wales,  for  eigh- 
tttu  monthi,  for  heslth;  Capt-  M.  C. 
Webber,  34th  N.  I.  rommauding  the 
Paiua  Protiucial  Batt  to  the  Mnuritiiii, 
for  12  months ;  Assist.  Surg.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Ciiil  Surg,  at  Rhopal,  to  ditto,  for  B 
mnntlui  Lient.  J.  G,  M.Hi 


N.  I.  entertained  by  Aitj,  Leggatt.  -  _. 
Depnty  Assist.  Couintiss.  Gcu.  CapL  R. 
W.  SheriffM  be  a  temp.  Assist.  Cora- 
mis.  Gen.  i  Lieut.  J.  E.  Butcher,  of  tlie 
4eih  He^t.  of  N.  I.  to  be  a  temp.  Sub- 
Assist.  (>imnils9.  G(.-u. ;  Capt.  J.  R.  Lau- 
'     9lli  N.  I.  to  be  Paym.  to  tlie  Light 

1  of  the  Hyderabad  Suhai- 

utarv  riinn:  at  Jaulnah,  vice  Kcbio, 
promoted ;  Capt.  R.  Hunier,  4th  N.  ). 
--"■  -—  as  Paym.  at  the  Pi-esideiigi. 


HeldD 


I.  to  tiie'straiia  of  Malacca,  for  7  rooothi.     during  the  tempnrHry  absence  and  on  the 
■■    Lieut.  Malim,  l:Uh  Light  Inf.  to     respousibilityufCapt.Waison.— 9.Lieut. 

" "    "  " '"'"      "      inled  to  do  duly  with  the 

ill  join  and  do  duly  with 


Europe,for  heaRh  i'Lieut.  Swayne,  4(th     J,  iJoWj 
"--   to  ditto,  on  private  affairs;  Lieut.      22d    N. 


cX'Ki 


—la.MaJorC.  P.  Uafcer,  38th  N.  1.  and  N.'Lnntil  its  an-ital  at  Rangoon,  when 

Assist.  Sec,  to  Goierument  tn  the  MIL  he  will  join  the  ZJd  N.  I— 10,  Lieut 

Deuaitment,  to  Europe,  on  priiale  af-  Colonel  G.  Gillespie,  of  the  5tli  Ught 

fairs;  Lieut.  W.  K.  Symes,40th  N.  I.  to  Cavalry,  and  Captain  A.  Kerr,  of  the 

do.  ft-r  health ;  Brer.  Capt,  W.  Tover,  7th  Light   Car.  have  returned  to  their 

e4t)i  N.  I.  to  sea,   for  i)  months;  the  dnly  without  prejudice  to  tlieir  raiili,^~- 

leare  of  absence  granted  to  Lieut.  A.  |2th.  Capt.  J.  Walsuo,  of  the  14th  Regt. 

Colcbrooke,27ihN.l.isc*ncelledathii  N.I.,  will  proceed  to  Cuddapah,   and 

u  request ;  Surg.  C.  U.  Gardner,  M.D.  take  charge  of  the  details  at  that  station 

_.  .....  <«  ._  Kr...   nn    ..  .1,.  n— ^ .  .,„   . — . -^  orders,— I3th.  Capt.  P    " 


;  Surg.  C. 
I  10  Nov 


from  May  20  10  Nov.  20,  to  the  Prerf- 
dency,  preparatory  m  making  auoilca- 
lion  for  tnrlongh  to  Eorope.— May  9. 
Capt.  J.  Waterman,  1.1th  Light  Inf.  to 
Europe,  for  health  ;  Assist.  Surg.  C.  C. 
Jofauson,  Madias  Establ.  to  do.  for  do. 
—Cape  W.  Hodgson  2fith  N.  1.  to  Sin- 


ill  furth 

Milboume  to  the  charge  of  the  office  of 
Chief  Engineer  ;  Capt.  James  Ullphaat 
to  act  as  Snperint.  Engineer  with  the 
Hyderabad  Sabs.  Force;  Capt.  Doocaa 
Sim  to  the  charge  of  the  office  of  Insp.- 

^.vii)ih  ».  nuuHnni  «ii"  '1' '.  •"  <"!>-     Gen.  of  civil  EstiniHtes;  Capt.  T.   P. 

gapore,  for  health,  to  be  absctit  eight     Ball,  of  the  .1?lh  N.I.,  and  Lieut.  T.  R. 


months.- 2a  Lieut.  O.  Wright,  10th  N. 
1.  to  Europe,  for  health.— June  6.  Capt 
Endrrhv,  fmm  June  2>,  for  6  months  in 
rxieusioD,  for  health  ;  Ens.  and  Ad]. 
Richardson,  Royal  "Hcgl.  for  4  months, 
to  Madras,  prcparatonr  to  makjng  apph- 


Iras,  prcparatoi? 
far'iuilough  toEi 


Barton,  of  the  :(6thN.l.,  have  returned 
to  their  duly  without  prejudice  to  their 
rank,  errirrd  9Ili  .May.— ISth.  LJeuI.- 
-  ■  "^  W.  Snow,  Dep.  Adj.-GcD.  of  the 
'    join  the  Hd.-Qrs.  of  IhcAriuT 


I  join  the  Hd.-Urs.  of  IhcAriuT 

„    . ,         at  Uriugafun:.- 24tli.  Capt.  H.  Mitchell, 

Europe,  for  health.     Glh  N.f.,  to  act  as  Paym.  to  the  Lt.  Field 


MADRAS. 


Fori   SI.    G/orjfe.  —  April    \h,    1R2S. 
Urut  Col.  E.  W.  Snow,  l)cp.  Adj;  Gi-u. 


Div.  of  the  Hyderabad  Subs.  Force  a. 
Jaitlnah  until  the  arrival  ofCapt.  LaW- 
rie.-27th.  Lieut.  T.  O.  E.  G.  Ki-uny, 
i;«h  N.I.,  to  he  Adj..  rice  Doils,  pro- 
moted 1  LictH.  C.  A,  Browne,  15tb  N.I., 


oqIc 


Civil  and  Military  IiUtUigenix. 


U>  be  Qr.'&lut.,  lulerp.,  and  Pajn.,  

rtce  Wardell,  promoied ;  Lieut.  H.  L.     ou  Foreigu  ; 
Harm  to  act  »x  Jo.  do.  do.  during  the     Wlh  1/  '*-- 


ofLinitBrlBa 

It  N.  M.  BoTt, 


nnd  Payni., 


e;  LleniN , 

e  Qr.-Mast.,  Ititerp., 

-  --,    — . ,-,     larri*:    LicDL  P.  Ru- 

Greni,5flthN.I.,  to  be  da.  do.  do.,  lire  don,  do.,  to  he  Adj.,  Tice  Burt:  UmtC 
Locke,  resigned ;  Capf  1'.  P.  Bnll,  37tli  Hadgate,  Ulh  N.I.,  to  be  Qr.-Mast.,  In- 
N.L,  lo  act  03  Ass.  Qr.-Mast.-Gen.  to  »rp.,  nnd  Pajm.,  nee  Brijgs ;  Lieai  T. 
tbeNorpore  Subs.  Force  durion  the  ab-     C-  HUchtns,  IWh  N.I.,  to  be  gr.-MasL, 


111.  Browne  ;  l.iei 


II.,  Hiin  raiiD.,  Tice  Brlf^  :  Liea 
_.   Hltchiiis,  iythN.I..to^gr..Mi 
Interp.,anri  Pafui.,  viceCnxtoa;  LienL 
"   """    '       ■ Hiicbiag 


ofCftpt  Steele.— atst.  Lieut,   ...  ,  , ,_.,  ... 

in.  Horse  BriK-  of  Art,  to  be  Adj.,     C.  Nott,  do.,  to  be  Aij. 

Uickiiiiou,  promoted  1  Lieut.  P.  L.     "™   "   "' "-    ' 

FCf ,  3d  Ll.  Inf.,  to  he  AdJ.,Tli:e  Alu- 
',  promotiMl;  Lieul.  D.  L.  Arnot  to 
|r.-Mast.,  laterp.,  aiid  Paym.,  rice 
loll,  promoted.— June  3d.  Capl.  W. 
~    -Aih  N.L,  and  Act.  Pay-   '- -^ 


Lieut.  G.  Waymoulh,  2Jth  N,l.,  lo  be 

*  -"i.,  vice  Cranston,  dcreased  ;  Lieut.  A. 

Djce,  Bricade  M^Jor  at  BBuealorp, 

in^  returned  from  Fiirei|;ii  Seriice 

, SlcIi  Certificate,  lo  lute  charge  of 

id  the  that  appoiutiuent  from  tbi*  date— 5th- 
C'apt.  It.  nlun-olt,  :i6lh  N.I.,  to  be  Drp. 
J itdge- Advocate- Gen.,  vice  NiioD,  pro- 
moted ;  Lieut.  W,  J.Hill,  Attil.  to  be 
AitJ.  to  the  ich  or  Oolundauie  Bat.  of 
AitU. 

F«rl  SI.  Qrorft,  AprU  laih.  —  Tbe 
Committee  aiipoinied  to  nReenain  tbe 
profidMicyorLieot.  RowIandiMiD  iu  tbe 
Peraisii  liiigiiB^,  have  rcponrd  thai  bin 
iranslatiou  was  cmlneiilif  diitingnislied 

_..,_...... ,     fcrchastencBs  of  ttjle  and  cl^iice  of 

lltb  N.L,  to  ioiu  bis  corps  Ht  DeiJimf.—     execution  ;  ud  coaudcr  bim  wSl  quali- 

rtli.  Lieut.  W.  8.  CaifH^  Artill.,  to  be     tied  for  an;  duties  which  the  kDawkdge 

Ur-Mcut.,   Interu.,  aad  Paym.,  to  the     of  that  language  may  require. 

4th  or  Culnodar  Bat. ;  Lieut.  J.  Auder- 

sun  t>i  be  Adj.  lo  the  1st  Bat. ;  Lieui.  J.  ckOMonoNi. 

Wabab,  ICth  N.L,  to  be  Adf.,  Tice  Run-         Fort  St.  Gairgf.—Ma.r  13,   Sen  W 

dall,  promoted ;  Lieut.  A.  Pioson  lo  be     Lieut.  J.  Dickenson  to  be  Cujt.  tict 

Adj,  vice  Wallace,  pnirooled  i  Lieut.  D.     Maxwell,   deceased,  dated   ISlh   Nor 

M'Leod  to  be  Qr.  Ma»t.,  Iiiterp.,  and     1B2*. 

Kiyin  ,  vice  ■l^ylor,  promob-d ;  Lieut.  O.  Arimerf.—Sto.  Capt.  T.  S.  Watam 

Chaufel,  20tl.  N.L,  have  returned  to  F.  Sjmen  to  be  Capt.  rice  Palmer,  de- 
tbcir  dntif  without  prejudice  to  their  ceased,  dated  Sth  Jane  I8te-  Sen  IM 
— i_...k   ii.„.  8..._..j„^u«,„i^     Uent.  Charles  Ho-mrr  10  bie  Capt   rke 


1.,  ana  act.  Paji 

Nnrtli.  Oir.  to  be  Paym.,  tice  Stock, 
prumoled  ;  Lieut.  I.  Forrest,  2ltli  N.I., 
to  be  Payiu.  at  Viiagapaiain,  vice  Chau- 
rel.  pinmoted ;  Capt  0.  Dod<i,  l:kh  N.I., 
■6  be  Cautont.-Adj.  at  Palawram,  vice 
Forrest;  (ith,  Cnut  G.  MiUim,  Sth  N.L, 
and  Eiuijiu  O.  P.  C-  Smitliwaite,  Viitb 
N.I.,  (o  join  Ihe  Detiich.  under  order* 
for  Itangoou ;  Capt.  K.  Gray,  2d  N.V.IJ,, 
■6  f>ri>ceed  ti>  Cuddapab,  aud  assnme  ilie 
conimaud  of  that  station ;  Capt.Watiou, 


—14th.  Lieut.  Stun  ta  do  dL. 
the  Delach.  of  his  Hegt.  altVallJahl 
1/th.  tapt  T.  Walker,  4ih  N.I., 
l^yui.  10  tbe  Centre  Dir.  oi  the  Army, 
Tice  Watson,  promoted. — 21si.  I'opt  Q. 
F.Symea,  of  ijie  Ar(ii.,  to  he  Commis. 
orsiorei  at  MaAulipalam,  vice  Itest,  de- 
feased ;  Ca[it.  O...  Hot 


Best,  decewed,  datri  June 

Ut  Light   Ciiffufrf.— Sen.  Comet  T, 
"'  '■'  Preicott  to  tte  Lieut,  Tice  Cbra|K 


deceased,  dated  Ji 

4MZ,jFWCoB»/i-y.-Sen.Ue«  J.Tay- 

^    „         ..  lor  to   be  Capt  ;  Bud   Sen.   Comet  F. 

ceased  i  Capt.  LL..Hoiimer,  ditto,  to  be  Forbes  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bridee   de- 

Dep.  Commis.  of  Sioren  at  Vcllore,  vice  ceased,  daied  aith  May  HiZS. 

Stmes.~26ib.  Eiwign  A.  M.  Glaw.  4<lih  hih  Light  Cowriry.-Sen.  Comet  G. 

N.L,  to  i-onlinue  to  do  duly  with  ibe  3d  EUioll  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Irrlue  drccai' 

N.LtilllstNoT.]8ffi,wh«ihewiUjoiii  ed, dated  June  22^,  1B25 ■  Sen  Cwl 

Ms  own  Ilegt-5Bth.    Lieut.  F.  H.  De  K.GaiHlimtobe  Li«i..TiieDonai2«i; 

M,«itmorcncy,  .M  Lt.  Cav„  to  be  Sun-,  deceased,  dated  ISih  May  18«, 

of  the  first  class  in  the  SuneyBmiich  of  Hh   Light   Ciealrw.—StB.   Maior  S. 

the  Qr.-Mast-Giu.'s  Depart  with  Ihe  Martin  to  be  Licut.-Col.,  rice  M'Leod, 

Madnis  troops  lu  Ava ;  Ucnt  L.  J.  liar-  deceased,  dated  22d  May  IBS 

n»,  Bib  Lt.  Cav.,  to  be  As.,  in  the  Or.-  In/knlr^f.—Sen.  Lieut -tol.  J.   Pren- 

Ma^t..Gen.  s   DeiHrt.,    nee   Moutmo-  dei:gast  lu  be  Ueot-Cid.  Commt,  rice 

rency;,  Lieut  J.  F.  0.  M'Uan.3d  N.I.,  Sieele.  deceased;  Sen.  M^r  C  Bnok, 

aiid  Lieut.  L.  Tunier,  Mxh  N.l„  hate  from  3Wli  N  1  ,  to  be  Lieut-Co)    rkc 

relnmed  to  their  (Inly  nilhontprrindice  Prenrtergast, 

to  their  rank  — Julv  lit.  Licat  W.  T.  1«(  A',/.— S 


Urewry,  Supcrint.  Engineer  at  Jauluuh, 
to  ofliciaie  as  Superint  Engineer  wi" 
iKe  Nagpore  Snbi,  Force  unti]  furtli 


/.— Sto.  M^Jor  J.  NixoB  M  be 

Lient.-CoL,  vice  Aguew,  tetirrd,  Itffl: 
Sen.  Cant.  J,  Kwing  to  be  Major ;  Sen. 

Lieut   (Brev.-Caiit.)    R.   Tavlor  to  be 


orders  i  Lieut  J  fliiggslo  be  Dcp,A»s.  Capt;  and  Sen.  feisign  M.  (V.  Pcrreau 
Ur.-Mast-Gen.  to  tbe  Mysoor  Dh-.  of  to  be  Lietit,  in  succession  lo  Niioii. 
the  AnOT.  Tice  Osbam.  mimed  ■  Cant      nmnmh^    At^^^i  i..i-  oa    iooe  ' 


,;cH><(ic 


Civil  and  Military/  Intelligence. 


[(  Sen.  EiirigS'  T.  J.  Adams  to     Capi 
Tice  Mur/iKvRKd.  d'lnl  2Jd     Hut. 


Capt.;  ani 
In:  Llriit, 
April  1X25. 

^  JV./.-Sen.  ItUjar  J.  WBlker  to  be 
LIcnt  -Col. I  Tlce  tirernbill,  prumotedf 
daied  14th  Oct.  m3i. 

e/AM/— Maj  13th  Sen.  Lieut.  Breret- 
CHPt.  F.  Foiberfy  to  be  CniiLand  Scntor 
"nstgn;  J.S.  Buhbr  to  be  Lieut,  rice 


Capt.  W.  Preston  from  the  Car,  Eur. 
"  ■  to  ihB  ai  Nat.  V.  Bat.auil  willloln 


lalclj  turns,  to  ttc  Ndh  Efltc.  Eslab,  to 
the  3/A  S.  V.  Bat.  and  wUt  Jolu  Ihe  De- 
tacii.  M  Viiagnplunj. 


Fort.  SI.  CmrfR.— April  2b,  IKH.  Ai. 


Millrr,  deceased,  dated  »h  Ma;  ItHB. 

Ulh  W/.— Umii.  B.  Doumore  to  «j 
Brerel  Caut.,  duted  27th  Jane. 

131*  A'./.— Sen.  EiiKiBii  Everrtt  to  be 
LieuL,  Tlee  Robins,  rralgiied,  dated  '22d 
Jane  lt>35. 

UIA  A'./.— Sen.  Eiisiiro  C,  F.  Llardd 
to  be  Lieut,,  Tice  Newton,  decnsrd, 
dated  37th  Jane  1826. 

13/*  A"./.— Sen.  Cant.  A.  Stock  to  be  „,„, 

M^riaen.Lleol.H.r.VariHejthuyi.™     „„yi  ^  y,^ 


U> bK  6ipt. i  and  iiru. Ensign C. Hinn-hr 
to  be  Uent.,  rice  HobcrtsoD,  deceased, 
dated  25t]iApriMH25;  Sen  Lieul.  O.  B. 
Warden  to  be  Capt. ;  and  Sen.  Eiib)^  H. 
S.  Harris  to  be  Lieat,,  vice  Webbe,  de- 
ceased,'dated  Gth  Mav  lifJS. 

mih  A'./.— Sen.  Lleat.  J.  Randall  to 
be  {.'w>t. )  and  Sea.  Enaiitn  BenJ.  Hcyoa 
to  be  Uent..  Tiee  French  killed  in  acti^nn, 
dated  .luth  March  IH'^. 

lUA  Af./.— Sen.  Llent.  (Bre».-Cant,) 
R.  Cmton  to  b«  Capt. ;  and  Sen.  Ensli^ 
R.  Prcttyman  lo  be  Lieot.,  vice  Hott, 
deceased,  dated  ISlli  Nor.  IB.M. 

iU.  It.  /.  Sea.  Capt.  W.  Kelto  to  be 
Mrinr ;  Sen.  Lieut.  K.aordim  to  be  Capt, 


,    .,   -  tlie  Zilla  of 

,  ..--  Griffiths:  As.  Surg, 

iiiitiu,  M.D.,  to  act  as  Med.  Siure- 
kecpcT,  dL.ring  the  absence  of  Surg. 
Bruce,  —  Srth.  Ai,  Surg.  D,  Archer, 
M.U.  Horse  Brig,  to  luxnmpiDj  the 
H.  U.  of  the  Anay  to  Banpilore,  and 
to  afford  Medical  aid  to  the  escort— ' 
Irlay  Ed.  As.  Surgeon  J.  P.  Qraot  to 
the  ^d  Hcgt.  N.  I.  and  wyi  join  nnd 
do  dutywiUi   Capt.  Wiggins's  Detach. 


hiso' 


iRegl.- 


., ,  ^ ^,and  Dan ,  _. 

gdniited  on  the  Estab.  le  As.  Snrg^.i 
As.  Snrg.  W.  Ilrown,  to  enter  on  the 
Gen.  duties  of  the  Aimr  I  As.  .SarBcoa 
Dnncsa  Muiiro  to  do  dutjuDder  the  Gar- 
rison Sdi|[. of  Fort  St  George.~-24th  Mr, 
Taplln  1*  admitted  on  Ihe  Estab.  as  As. 
gurg.,  dale  of  anival,  Alh  Mij,— Wth. 
Sdi-r.  H.  Trotter  U>  he  Staff  Sura,  to  the 
Field  Korc*  itt  the  Dooal,  liceWoorc  : 
Su(^.  M.  S.  Moore,  M.D.,  to  act  M  SUIT 
Surgeon  at  Jauluah,  dnrine  the  absence 
of  Surir.  IJaioes.— June  bth.  $ub   An. 

girj(.  Watson,  now  in  Med.  charge  of  a 
etach.  of  H.M.4>lth  Foot,  on  route  I o 

U»iriceyeaa,.<l«^dated  l3.hMi«h.     '^Kr^'lie^I'.  tfTflX^^rd'e^!!^ 
*^.,.  «  ,    1 1-..    r    w„M.  h,  t*     i'*^-  ""'■  P"e"  W»"  dismlMed  fn.m 
?l'*^.^/l.y,?..!;,S:..5.l°^'^  **     !heservce.-lk.A<i    Snnj^  J.  MortoX 
IS  appointed  to  the  Med.  Charne  of  the 


be  Lleitt  rice  CrMUtoo  dec.  dated  ibth 
Jn»e,  UStb. 
31«,  A'.  /.  Sen.  Lieul.  A.  Derirllle  t- 


Cullcctnrati:  of  Cuinibatooi 
W.  A.  Hughes  ha.1  returned 
without  prrjadioe  lo  his  n 
Jone  7lL.— '.ffith.  As.  Siirg.   LauUi 


■rrlred 


be  yapti  and  Sen_En8ipi  Oordou,  to  .  afford  Med-aidiiCaptlloy'i  DrtiTh.  of 

be  Licnt.  nee  Robson,  aec.,  dated  2d     jj  r^,,  r^^j^  ^  Sedundabad,  *here  he 

will  be_  reheicd.— ffilji.  As.  Sui^.  A.  E. 


be  Lient.  Hce  Robson, 
Jane.  1R25. 

.■B)/*.  N  I.  Sen.  Capt  H.  Walpole  to  be 
Malar;  Sen.  Lieal.(Urrf.  L^t)  J  Ward 
tobrt^pt  ;aiid  8eD.EBJi!gui;.W.Tolle- 
Btarhe  to  be  l.ieni.  rice  Brook,  prom. 

iUI.  A'.  /.  Lieut.  A.  Mscarthnr  lo  be 
Breret  CapL  from Ztth  June,  11)25. 

iUli.NI.  Lieut  W.Cnnoiugham  lo 
be  Brer.  Opt  frain  Mth  June,  l»lb. 

V.tk.  K.  I.  Sen.  Lieat  J.  WaUace  lo 
be  Capt  I  md  Seii.  Ensign  J.  A.  Shear- 


thc  Med.  charge  of  the 

Depot   Id   Mfaore,   rice 

ight.resjgu.— Jnlf  I.  Patrick  Miller, 


tubltc  Cattle  Depot  ia  Mjaotc, 
I'ight.resigu.— Jnlf  I.  Patrick  •' 
M.U. Is  adiuilted  lo  the  Esiah. 


■Surgeon,  date  of  arriral,  20tli  Joiie,  lo 
do  duly  with  (he  Garrison  Sui^eon  of 
Poonauiallee. 


1 1  MM  sen.  r-nsign  j.  n.  onear-  „?'",l,?""o'*"'ii*t!'?''  ""^'i^-K^^ 
b^  Lleat.  >lce  Htide,  dec.,  dated  f^.  P^^'J'^lSl'"  ^"•"■■h^' ■»- 
g^_  troni  the  50th  to  the  lit  N.  I.  and  Snrg. 


Mill.  hi.  I.  Llent  T.  Locke  to  be  Hrei-. 
Capt.,  dwed  Bdi  Jane. 

MMovALa  uto  FoarrtHos. 


S.  Heward  ftnm  lat  to  former  j  SnriFoii 
J,  Smart,  M.D.  from  the  2i  Hune  Brig, 
to  the  4>lth,  N.  I.,  nod  Surg.M.S  Moore, 


the   tnliuitnr  Recruiting  Depot  — Itb. 


Bat.  of  ArtiL;  As.  Surg.  W.  A.  Hnahet 
totheeihN.  I, 

RESIGN  ATI  ON  Or  UHVICB. 

,     Ffl  St.  Oforgi,  May  10.— Aa.  Sor*. 
Jot.  Bainbiidge  permitted  to  resign  the 


Civil  and  Military  htelligmce. 


Mnlce  of  H.  C— Jane  3d.  Enaian  H. 
Smith,  2iN.{.,  do.— 2lsi.  Lieut.  P  Bo- 
'^119,  Ulh   N.  I.  do.— Deut,  Col.  P.  V. 


Apr.  111.  LienL  A.  T 


Goreninr  la  Council  takes  thb  oppor- 
tunity of  niireaflQ;  his  high  ntnse  of 
Lieut.  Co].  Ajcnew's  meritoriuiis  conduct 
dnriug  >  >nTice  of  2i  yearn. 


be  Chief  Engineer,  vice 

iurope.— 2d.  Lieut.  J.  W. 

2d  Hmt^  Artil.  to  be  latem^io 


Brook 

Fraser,     __ 

irioostapee.  Quart.  Mast,  and  _  _, 

Iter,  vice  Yeadell.  wp.  Assist.  Com- 

il.of  Slorei  in  Kortb  Diilrictof  Ga- 

zerat.~-22,  Lieut.  J,  Uulram,  23d  N.  L, 

placed  at  di^pmal  of  Collect,  iiud  Polit. 

_    ,   _,   „  ,.,,„,.         ,      Agent  ia  Caudeish,  for  Ijie  purpoae  of 

Fml  SI.  OaiTge,  April  I9.-Linit.  J.     coiomanding  a  Bheel  Corps  to  be  raited 

P.  Beghie,  of  the  Artil.  to  sea  for  six     iu  thai  nrorince.— -May  6.  Ueut  T.  W 

n.ontl«.--22.  Lieut  C.  Butler.  l»l.  Lur.     Bario*  to  be  Adj.  vice  Outram  j  Liew. 

S,i!^n   *   al?'^  «.KM  1'^/"'i'''i;'  '«""    *"<!  Mahtatta  lang.  u  Quart. 

EnslgnQ.A.Sin.th,athN.  I.Mdo-for  Mwt  rice  Barlow;  Euai,^  K.  Manfa, 

do.i  Am.  SiU|,C.C.  Johnson  to  do.  for  ^  or  Mahratta  luterp.  to  9th  N.  I.  at 

do.-ae.  Am.  Su«.  GrilHths.  to  do.  for  poooah,  to  officiate  m  I.iteri).  in  thai 

do.-4lay  .1.  H.  Cleghoni,  act.  Chief  26lSBest,  whilst  both  corpaafeierrlag 
w^rii  ,^„^h.    Tl?    »  ^  W"?.^!'     M  tbe»uie  «alion.-^une  27.    tieu? 

r^f-  V  n  !S  \X.\  r'S?*5?~?*-  ■A^*'-  ">  "»«  E"™tl>e  EnSinecrIn  the 
Captwu  J.  Oorton.  5lh  l.tght  Cawi™     Poonah  division,  and  to  coraoc*  the  Ea- 

^»:^  n  C^,;.  F  r  ^^  /7.K  v^'  °-  ^""ll'  ""«'P-  Md  Qiart.  Mart.  «f 
7:^^^  I?;  ^"^  M  r.  ?^*  *^-n  '^■, ';  lh«  3d  n!  I,  to  o&ciale  a«  Interpreter  i. 
to  do.  tor  do.-^14.  Cwt-   G- G£. .  l"f     the    Hindoostanee  and  Mahtun^  ian- 

§l!'uen^.Trtj!k'°^"-,X''5i«     3o!^J'"«'.«'.>ilf-th^<'"i«. 

Dec.  1K2S,  on  aickcertir.~3l.  Lieut.it.  

Bradford,  33d  N.I.  to  Europe  for  iKalth; 
At».  Sutg.  Stokes,  to  do.  for  do.  ~' 
Ltnit.  /   '"-  '-      — 


A>miaj>    R<Mf/«.— April  IB^-Corset 


.  Aj^rayior,  <th  Lt  ^v.  to  do,  for  nenlly  to  3d  Ught  C»».;  ComeiC.  J. 
ift  Persia  J  Snrg^  J.  Smart,  M.  D.  Owen,  to  \»t  Lt-C;  and  Enaigu  C.  S. 
1  for  six  •noat^s.^lulj  S.   Llent.     Thomas  to  Ibth  N  L 

f    n'i^nniiAP     "VM    K7    1     »n    ir.iw.». 

MBIUCAI.  APKHNTHENTB. 
Bomliag  Caitlr,  March29.— Sub.  A». 
SurKenu  John  Durham,  dismissed  the 
lerrice  for  irrecl;^niable  Inteniacranee. 
—April 4.  Am.  9nrg.  E.  W.  Edm^  ta 
hace  charge  of  ninlical  duties  uf  the 
H.  C.  Cruiser,  Benam— 22.  Ass.  Su«. 
A.  Graham,  to  be  Ciril  Sur^.  at  Kut«, 
uji.  •..ursi-iiiei,  wui  n.  I.  10  cnnimaua  vice  Howison  mimed. — 2iUi.  ^rg.  W. 
Jnrat  div.  uutii  the  arriral  of  a  Major  Oall  removed  fnnn  Army,  and  plartd  on 
Oen.  00  H.  C.  staff  from  England.—  Pension  List  iu  India,  on  scale  laid 
Apr,  7.LI.Hart.22dN.  1.  to  be  einploytd  down  for  Captains  si  "  - 
teinpor.  as  an  Aw.  to  Capl.  do.  in  open-  "'  "  "  "  ""  * 
-.._  Li. .-_    (jjijuti    Major   (now 


.  j[  Khoomarli.  .  .  . ,  __ 
Lieut.  Col.J  Kinnersley  having  bci 
tinned  in  office  of  Paymanler,  alter  ob- 
taiulng  iil«  majority,  is  removed  from 
thata|ipainDiient  bv  order  of  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Director!.  Lieut.  Cot.  Kinuers- 
lF]r  will,  however,  olHclate  ai  Aoing 
Puyouut  till  further  onien.— II.  LUui. 
Poole,  IM  1.1.  Cbf.  to  act  as  line  Adjiit. 
to  field  detachment,  under  Major '1I10- 
tnaa  in  Myhee  Caunia,  in  addition  tn 
Lkut.  Hall,  aa  Staff  Officer  with  lufoii- 
try  detachetl  from  Baroda  under  Capt. 
Adamsonj  Lieut.  R.  M.  Hughes  to  be 
Interp.  in  Hindoostnnec,  and  Quart. 
Mait.  rice  Fortune,  dated  B  March,— 


of  H.  C.  D.-.May  3.  Seu.  Aiis.  ^^  B. 
Piiikey,  from  to  be  Saw.,  vicr  Oall. 
—June  27.  Asi.  Sur^.  H.  Gilib,  tn  be 
Ass.  Oar.  Surg,  at  Sarat,  in  succeiwian  to 
Ass.  Surg.  Magee,  rnnored  to  the  4lh 
extra  BaU.  dated  21  June,  ISK. 

rUKLOUGHS. 

March  24.— Lieut.  Coi.  Gtannton,  to 
Eunjpe  for  health  ;  Ass.  Snrr.  A.  J.  Bo- 
bertsoQ,  Attil  do.  da.— Jnne  2:).  Lieut. 
C0I.B.W.  D.  Se»ly,3dN.Lto  do.for&i. 
—30.  Capt.  A.  Campbell,  Artil.  Sen.  Dep. 
Commiss.  of  Stores  at  the  t*ivndcacy,in 
the  Cape  for  1 :2  moutbi ;  Ucnt.J.ljsg. 
Adj.  of  ihe  Pioneer  Bau.  (o  dittD  for 
luue  moBibs. 


dov  Google 


BtftTHS,  HARRIAGBS,  AND  DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS. 

BMAii—Afnl  i.  Mn.  J.  B.  Gardner,  BirtAi.— March  31,  Mn.  Fetne,  offt 
ofktlBiuhler.  16.  At  Cbowriiwtiee,  the  daaghter.  — 33.  'Hie  ladv  of  Ueat.  F. 
l«dvarEl.FhlUlpt,Esq..  Surgeon,  fM  BluudeU,  of  ditto.— May  7,  Mn.  M. 
N.I.,  of  >  dMctitFr.  18.  The  Udy  of  D'Lima,  of  ditto.— The  ladr  of  Miljor 
Lieut.  H.  B.  Henderaon,  of  a  md.  Wllkiinon,  of  the  ArtiUeryorditlo.— 30. 
9.  The  wife  of  Hr.  T.  A.  Frith,  todigo  The  lady  of  H.  Foord,  Act.  Am.  Adi.- 
plHDlcr,  Upper  ProriiKct,  of  a  son.  Gen.of Artillerr.ofaMD.'-Juuetl.'nie 
32.  TbevrifoofMr.W.Cmndlui,  of  a  iadrofO.Tod,  EH.ofaditia.-ll.'llic 
•on.  At  Own-Dimi,  the  lady  of  Capt.  lady  of  JoKph  BoinbridEe,  Esq.,  of  S 
Croxton,aftheArtiUery,  of  adaiubter.  ton.— 33.  The  Lady  of  Ueat-Coloaet 
93.  At  Fort  Wllluun,  the  ladyofMtOor  Torreo«,oradai)ghier.— as.Mis.Boite,' 
J.  P.'B<rileaa,  of  a  son.  2&.  At  Chow-  of  a  daaihter.— 38.  Tlie  lady  of  Mqfor 
rioahiw,  tbe  ladyof  Mi^  D.  H.  Whith,  Napier,  of  dicto^^uly  3.  The  lady  of  the 
of  the  ArdUery,  of  a  «od.  May  13.  The  Rer.  A.  Webster,  of  a  aoa.-^.  Mr*.  'I^y- 
tadyorW.Money.ERq.ofason.  33.  Mn.  lor,  of  a danghtrr. 
M.  A.  Pn^ra,  of  ason.    JnneB.  At  tlie         Jforrraru.— April  38.  Mr.  J.Prendcr- 

bouaeof  E.  Bird,  Eaq,  the  lady  of  E.C.     gaat  to  Mim ~~  .._  « 

Matthias,  of  H.  M.  44tta  Keg.,  of  a  itiU-     Canton  to  I 

born  son.   -  L.  ti.  Leferre  to  Mira  A.  Lainouiy. — la. 

Marriagti.—ApiMa.  Mr.  K.  Huvhei  J.  R.  Cappage,  Etq  ,  Penaug  C.S.,  lo 
to  Misa  R.  Namey.  13.  At  the  C'athrdral,  Ann  Bellenden,  third  daughter  of  J.  Va- 
E.  Waller,  Eaq.  to  Miss  Sarah  Backing-  derwood,  Esq.,  Gairiaun  Surgeon.  Viza- 
liatn.  14.  Ensign  the  Hon.  R.  V.  Pnwys,  Rapatan.— 25.  Mr.  J.  dc  Vaz  lo  Miss  Q. 
I2lbN.I.toMbll.Berkett.   Se.Atthe     ^tniu.-30.Mr.  A.  J.M'KertishloHiir- 

Cathedral,  Capt.  G.  M.  GieiiUe,       "  

Laiicei*,toeiit.MarY,eldestdaariitt. -.     , , 

J.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Adr.  Geo.  of  Bengal.     Mr.  F.  Lanioury  lo  ThooiaiU  V.,  third 
S8.  At  Ibe  Catliedral,  G.  Strcttell,  Em\.     daiiRhter  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Aubray.— 
to  Adm,  only  danithler  of  ibe  late  A.     7.  Lieut,  and  Adj.  C.  Hosmer,  It.  Artil- 
Orenlaw,  F.sq.     May  16.  At  St.  John's     lery,  to  Miss  E.  Scott,  second  dangfaltr 
Cathedra],  A.  Grant,  Esq.  to  Miss  C.  E.     of  the  late  J.  D.  White,  E»|.,  Membtr 
JarrcU.    lu.  Atriitio,  W,  R.  FiizEnald,     of  the  Medical  Board.— Jnne  33.  Mr.  F. 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Engineer*,  to  Sarah,     Thompson  lo  Miss  E.  Cornado.— Mr.  E. 
-'-■—  -■ — •- — if  the  laie  R. Fnicher,     BeUtoMi^.  H.E.Carty.- 25.  Mr.S.  Ar- 
';  Leferre  to  CaroUue,     raioon  to  Miss  A.  Kennedy.  —  H.  Mr. 
-   "    "     '      ■    ■■         Sab.  Ass.  Surgeon  G.  T.  Webb  to  MiM 
E.  Gorman  .--July  1.   At  St.  Iliomas' 
Min  E.  D.  Hndton.    36.  T. G.  Rochfart,     Mount,  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  C.S.,  to  Mar- 
E*q.,  AUlpore,  to  Mary  Anne,  danghter     garet  SommervUle,  second  daughter  of 
«f  the  late  Capt.  Hodges,  of  the  Bengal     w.  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Leith.— 1.  Lieut.  U. 
CaTalTT.     28.  Mr.  J.  Lnis  to  Miu  B.     Madeod.  4tb  Light  Cavalry,  lo  Emily, 
Hendridc.    June  10.  At  St.  John's  Ca-     second  <Uughter  of  the  late  Midar-Gcn, 
ftedral,  Mr.  T.  Benson  to  Miss  Mary     Ourand.— 7.  WillUm,  eldest  son  of  W. 
Matthews.     At  dltio,  Mr.W.  HaU  lo     fi""«n"   K"    im^nfth.  h  r  r  s    .<. 
Mis*  A.  E.  Caleraft. 

i>MMf.— April  6. 'Mrs.  Macdouald,     tiicsiuiiuiK:iTii.r. 
aged  45  yean.    17.  Mr. L.Jackson,  aged         DeotA^.— May   3.   Mr.    O.   Ballbnr, 
S.      19.  Mrs.  M.  Potter,  aged  27  {  A.     12.  Mr.  J.  Cnire,  aged  24.-16.  Mrs.  M. 
Dorrett,  Em,  aged  35.    May  la  Mr.  J.     Richardson, aAed24;Mrs.!jkiUeni,aged 
lla<en»crDft,aged37.    19.  Charleii,  son     40 1  Col.  James  Erskiue,  C.  B.  U.M. 
of  Mr.  J.V.  lAndcniaa,aged2Tcarsaiid     4SUi  foot.— Jmie  1.   Capt.  F.  Robson, 
U  months.     Caioline,  wife  of  Mr.  F.     31>t  N.  1.-7.  Lieut.  G.  Chrape,  iBt  Lt. 
Myere,a««dl7.     S3,  Of  cholera.  Char-     Car.— H.D.  L.  DeKoiario,  of  Jiolera, 
loite,  viitt  of  Mr.  J.  0.  W.  Brace,  aged     aged  56,     [We  arc  happy  to  correct  a 
itt      1. —  n   .1.  A    »_......    — 1  ...      mirtakeinour  laslNumber.    The  death 

of    Mrs.   Clianuer  was   announced  aa 

Inking  place  the  i3th  AprU  last.    Tliat 

,     lady  was  eafely  dclirered   of  a  "-     " 

Advocate  General,  agi-d  1  month.    IJ.  

A.  H.  Webster,  U^.,  of  the  Brm  of  Col-  INTERIOR  OF  INDIA. 

Uef  and  Webster,  at  lomkt  M  llw,  aged  flirt*s.-March  2.   At   Berhawpore, 

3»T*«-  tbcUdy  gf  Uc«.  Bond, 47iliN.  Lota 

OriaUta  amU,  Fti.  7,  2  3 


eldest  daughter  of  the  li 
Esq.  24.  Mr.  C.  Uferr 
wldoiT  of  the  lain  G,   : 


1  tear.  7.  Frauds,  ladjr  of  Captain  J.  taking  place  the  I 
Webster,  aged  34.  II.  AiCbowringhec,  lady  was  eafely  d 
the  infimt  son  of  Major  Bryant,  Judge     that  day.] 


Births,  Marriagn,  and  Deaths, 


ton.-'22.  At  Secrora,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Bad  Adj.MiQto,  IBth  N.  I.,orRdHii|ililer, 
itiU-born  ;  at  NuBserabiia,  the  lady  of 
Lieut.  Thouipaon,  5eih  N.  I-,  or  a 
daughter.— April  t.  At  Siiijapore,  the 
lailvufW.P.  Paeon,  Esq.  of  a  d»ughler. 
1.  At  Toratirtah    Plclonr  in    Puroeah, 


Agsisl.  Sdin.  M.D.  H.  M.  30th  ReeL  of  a 
daughter.— 22.  Al  Nagporr,  ibe  l»dr  of 
Lieut.  Slack,  3d  BomWir  Lt.  Car.  of  a 
MM.— 35.  At  Nellora,  the  lulv  of  E. 
Smallev,  E!>q. of  a  daughter.— Jdrl.  Ai 
Bj-cullah,  the  lady  of  Paiid  Miilcolm, 
Eiq.  ofadaujiMcr. 


CS.of  a  suii.— II.  At  Caniiaiiou,  .... 
IndyofMAjur  G.  Jackson. Itllh  N.  I.  of 
a  daunMiT.— IS.At  Kotiyghujh,  (he  lady 
bfS.  lUid,  E»t.ofa»ou.-IB.AlCawu- 
-  [.Mrs.  W.  Gte,  of  a  dauBhur.- 111. 


.  tlie  lady  c.  .. ,_, 

Eiq.  B.  M.  Serr.  of  a  cfaughter^IS.  At 
Beuares,  tlie  Imtf  of  the  llev.  D.  Fiaaer, 
of  a  «nii.— 22.  At  Futtyghurh,  the  ludyof 
H.  B.  Cooper,  Em.  of  a  wn.—2i.  At 
gliuuar.  ihe  iailv  of  Lieut.  Col.  Play- 
fair,  of  t^oodlaiia,  of  a  eou.— 38.  At 
Atra,  at  tlie  hou^e  of  L'api.  Cliaduick, 
tlie  lady  of  B.  Itivwu,  K«n.  Surgeon, 
2ld  N.  1.  of  a  daughter.— :iO.  At  Maiiaii- 
[oddy,  nil's.  Rntu  nf  a  soii.-H.  At  dea, 
on  huanllbe  CaromuHdel,  thclailyofLt. 
J.  K.  U.  McLean,  3d  U.  tuf.  uf  a  ion; 
at  Bcnni-eu,  the  lady  of  M.  J.  'neniey, 
Esq.  C.  S.  of  a  daiiKhier.- 10.  At  Tel- 
lictierry,  the  lady  of  W,  Mason,  Ksi|.  H, 
C.  S.  of  a  eon.— 10.  At  Vcpciy,  tlie  wife 
of  Mr.  P.  Ileilcy.  of  a  son.-ll.  At  Uui- 
liiu,  the  lady  of  Capl.  A.    Hanlutin,  of 


— Illh.  At  Puliiut.  Sarah  Lcouora,  on ty 
daughter  of  tlie  late  C.  W.  Cauteirbs- 
chi'T,  to  the  Rev.  E.  Iiion,  Uutch  Mil- 
slimary  of  that  stllion.— 2(lb.  -At  Kiih- 
..,i..i...r   I  i....t  V  u  ir...-fiui.i   9nth  is:  i 


Vaiireueu,  Couiniander  <ii  Rohilcuud, 
the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.P.  Coiiiyue,  Com- 
nxaudiuif  Ktd  N.  1.  of  a  dangliMr;  al 
Slaiuliiintai]],  the  lady  of  C.KobvrO,  Kail. 
C.  S.  of  a  sou.— 20.  At  Saleiu,  the  tadr 
of  G.  Urury,  Esq.  of  a  diiiiRlitcr.— 32. 
At  SecunderMKKl.lhelady  of  J.  Mortou, 
Esq.  A«e.  Sunt,  ota  ion.- 23.  At  Ventry, 
the  lady  of  tapt  Cleninn),  ilth  N.  I.,  of 
A  Kon.— 26.  At  Oluflporc,  iitt.  A.  Jouei, 
Af  a  dangbtlT ;  the  lady  of  T.  Allaop, 
Km.  of  A  daoihler  i  at  Puii>ciraukum, 
flie  wlfeof  Mr.  0.0.  Warwick,  of  a  ion; 
at  Delhi,  the  lady  of  fapt,  T.  C.  Hutcb- 
lii'on.CoiumaudiiiE  Delhi  Prov.  Batt.  of 
a  daughter.— 3y.  At  'rraiinuehar,  Mrs. 
SI.  C.  Peiiraaii  of  a  daughter.— :<0.  At 
Pondlelierr)',  llic  lady  uf  J.  Deiijauilu, 
Ksq.of  adauKhtci'.— Juucl.Atl>uruealii 
the  lady  of  W.  WooUeu ,  Est].  II.  C.  3.  of 
a  sou.— 2.  Al  Samuleottah,  [lie  lady  of 
'  H.  Meniardiere,  l^nq.  2!ltli  N.  I.  of  a  son. 
3.  At  Knrnptec,  the  lailj  of  (.'apt.  lleiit- 
ley,  Act.  l>ayinaHt.  of  tlie  Naipore  Subs. 
Fcirce,  of  a  daiiEiilcr.-B.  'ITic  lajj-  of 
Lieut.  J.  S.  luipiy.  Paym.  to  the  Nag- 
WeSobs.  Force,  ofasrai.— 7.  AtChau- 


K(q.  C.  S.ofapon.— 12.  AtBelgauin,  the 
liuty  of  Lieut.  J.  'lyior,  4ili  Li.  Cav.  of 
K  KD.— ir.  At  Secuuderetmdjihe  laoy  of 


Mujor  R.  Nairne,  (it 
May2d.AtMut(r«, 
J.  AuKeta,  3cl  Lt.  > 
Esq.,  SuMi'iut.  8ui 
Mrx.  C.  Ferris,  wid 
Finis,  B.  A.;  at  P 
Ma.-ler  A.  Gow  to  I 
AtPatnn,  Mr.J.W 
W.  Jacob,  Esq  ,  o< 
L.  D.  Abreo.— July 
Mr.  J.  lti-»!ie  to 
daughter  uf  atr.  F.  I 
at  that  station. 

Dtiilii.~lv>.  18,  IHS.'i.  At  RaonMin, 
of  vvouuda  rereivtd  in  adionwiu  the 
Aieiny,  Cnntaiu  W.  0.  Clark.- Much 
2Jlh.  Al  Vellnre  Mr.  Abel  Pean  Com- 
tniiuary  of  Ordnance,  aged  Gil.  He 
served  Mie  H  C.ucailyludl  a  century. — 
2liili.  At  Matuliuataiu,  Capt.  Lbarlcs 
Forbes,  ;«ed  39.  This  bran:  officrr  fell 
a  Tictiin  to  his  bouuurable  exertiuui  ia 
tin;  licrvice  of  his  country  al  llaiitoou. — 
AiiiU  ltd.  At  Cawnpuic,  the  Inliut  son 
of  J.  Wcniyu,  E"q.— ith.  At  Nicndiu), 
on  itiulc  (u  Sholoporc,  Eiiaign  W.  A. 
Sa\ou,44cli  N.l.,nfclinleni,aged31.— 
lith.  At  Meernt,  Frances,  widow  of  Iba 
Ute  W.  H.  Wallis,  Hia  Majealy'i  34A 
Light  DragODD).- lOih.  At  Dacca,  th« 
infiuit  son  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Kallous.— 
IS.  Al  Raujoon,  Lkut  WilliiuiMui,  H. 
M.  Roy.  Reit— 17.  At  BarraeiiBon, 
Eliza  Amie,  daughter  of  W.  H.  BriK 
Esq.  aged  4years^— 31.  AtSecundenInd, 
nf  chuleta,  the  Mj  of  Caiit.  Blunbg, 
lP(b  N.I.-33.  At  PoOuah,  CatiMW, 


Birth's,  Marriagti,  and  Deaths. 


wife  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Laia.  Clerk  in  ihe      sion   wtahliAmenl. 

ComniiMioaeni'OlBcc;»ttheHyderBb«d     nad,  the  'nfti.it 

Prmideucr,  Ihe  iiiiaiit  aoii  ofMr.  A.     ■• "     ™'-    ■"" 

Tnivale,  aged  13  montlis.— 24.  At  Mom- 

Khedabad,  ut  the  hnu^e  nf  Uiu  Hon.  W. 

Le»lie  McUillc,   of  rholera,  J.   Hjrde, 

Eki.  of  Manchciicr.— Jl.  At  Semndrra- 

bail,  Mary,  wife  nf  llie  Uirv.  J.  Boy",  M. 

A.— 35.   At  NeilBhirty,  Mi^or  W.  Rl. 

RobenNiii,  ISlll  N.  l.-May  3,  AVAllc- 

pev,  atthchmuM-ofCapt-Cloidoii, '■■I'" 

hdy  of  Caiit.  J.  W.  Falconer,  nni 

'     "-  i»<..ll.,    t.^.^:»n  lfiii-H>ll    Krh 


61! 


-ISlh,     At  RaiH- 

of  Major   Camp- 

aotli.  AtHariiee,  W.  Ferrll,  wrn 

uf  Ihe  Itc«.  S.  HlevciiHin.— 2Ut.  At  Ne- 
|r.i|iataiii,  Lirnt.  I 


i   Lt.Car.— 


ML«!> 


at'thc'hoiuu'  (if  Capt.  Cloi'dun,  Elir^ai 
of  Caiit.  J.  W.  Falconer,  nreil  a* 
4.  At  liitally,  Eiralgn  Hurrell,  bth  N. 


,   Capt.  J.J.  Wibb, 

— R  At  Ciiddapah,   Capl.   11. 
li  N.  1.— 10.  At  Veperv,  thu 


8.  At  Trii 

MlUer,  Ml -.-.. 

wife  of  Mr.  R.  Rdley,— 11.  At  Cai 

Srt,  theinf^ntdaaght 
DtrtU,  Dep.  Pay-  — 


erof  LtMt.  H,  L. 


H.t;.S.  Med  llin-u  ,-  - 
M.  0.  Harriswi,  ajieft  16.— Mlh. 
Arcot,  Mr,  A.  O.rliett,  aged  M  — 25lli. 
At  'llioiile,  Mr.  T.  Barrtlt,  eldest  sou 
of  CiA.  flarrett.~E7tll,  At  Luz,  Mr«.  H. 
D'K<)>«.— Jniie  30lh.  At  Mhiuli^toin, 
J.  H-  Jooea,  Ksq-  Supprint.  Surg,  nf  Ihe 
North  iliv.  of  Ihe  Army.— July  Isti  (M.) 
Mr.  W.  Slapletou,  aned  2n.— JOth.  At 
Boyapoorvu,  Mr*.  Ann  Cbildi. 
CEYLON. 

llJrtA.— March  Mill.  At  ColQttlbo,  the 
lady  nf  Caiit.  Braj-biDoke,  Ccy.  Kejjt.,  of 
a  dnoghier. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

J/di-ri'ije.— March  Wih.  T.  t.  Harri- 
too,  Em.  llenE^  ftled.  Scrrlrr.  lo  .MUi 
t!(nun,  aiinghter  of  tlie  Hev.  M.  Siuart, 
Bynion'*  Toivn. 

(JRPAT  BRITAIN,  &c. 
' .  flIrMi.— Nov.   M,  iu  Mouia«iK-*q'> 
Ihe  lady  of  Jwnei  Taylor,   Km-  of  a 
dnutttiter. 

Noi(.b;  at  Mary-le-*"— 


lore.H.V  Kensington,  Esq.  C.S.— 13. 
At  Cattack,  Mrs.  E.  Cooper,  aged  20;  at 
Soyapettah,  Mr.  Ellenue  Andrew  and 
DHi^ler,  Rwa  an  accidental  eiDhnlnn ; 
St  Ciittack,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
J.PenBi.aBedSnjonllu.— 14.  AflficW- 
nopoly,  Lieut.  A.  Q.  Donaldwn.Stli  Lt.C. 
IB.  At  Bangalorv,  FdDily.tufaut  daugli'' 
tcrofCapt.  C  eustou.ftyiu.  I91h  N.I.; 
at  Col.  Hrvdiig'!>,  Dig^ll,  Milu  M^ 
Wtiittle,  niece  of  Capt,  T.  WalermaiT, 
■ged  Z}.—  \<i.   At  BerliUD)>otCi   Klizt' 

lieth,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  Ad.im.  writer  lu         ,„ .. 

Cflllecior'i  CntiHerry,  at  do.— 80,  At  Chiireh,  Sir  J,  TdatWinc,  Recorder  of 
Trkhenopoly,  (lairge  Forlin.  laaaf  J.  Priii«e  ofWalrf  Islnna,  to  MiiuM.P, 
nir^    t-..'  ..Veil  t  .^an.  at-iviphinnm-     g^w,  eldett  daughlev  of  Vice  Admiral 

lOth.  At  St.  George'*,  Hanorer-sq., 
theRcr-  r.  Scfcraibtr,  A.  M.,  lleciorof 
Bradivell,  tutvx,  to  Sanli,  third  daugh- 
ter of  Rtar  Admiral  Bingham,  Com- 
mander lo  Chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
in  tlieP.ait  Indies. 

Ulh.  At  Htnio,  RnXbiu^htre,  J.  r. 
Boilcau.Eaq.eldestMniofJ.P.  Bnilean, 
Ksq.Monkike,  Surrey,  to  l.ady Catherine 
KlHott,  daughter  of  the  late,  aud  auter 
of  the  prweiit  Earl  of  Minto. 

Dnt/a.~tiav.l.  AtClitton.Harrielte, 
Yountn-r  daushttr  of tlie late  C.Ranketi, 
Km  ,  H.  C.B  —At  ChelKBhaiH.  Mt*. 
M'Leoi},  rr"-  -■        " 


«nh  Regt.—V.  At  Beliiaum,  Ueut.  tol. 
A.  Mac  Leod.  4tli  N,  Car.  commalid- 
Ine  a  Lt.  Field  Detach,  of  the  Uoaab 
Ffild  Force,  aged  44.— K.  At  Mrerut, 
Lieut.  W.  Beveridge,  In».  EslalHli.hmetit. 
35tfa.  In  Camp,  urar  Belgaum,  of  clw- 
telH  Qwl' B.  Brldfn,  44^  L.  Ci-^eih. 
A  Dacca,  the  Infant  son  of  Mr.  M.N. 
KalloBas,  aued  t«o  yearsr-Mth.  At 
Belnnm,  at  Ihe  liouse  af  J.  W.  »1kk^ 
man,  Esq..  Kom  Eliza,  wif^  of  Lieut.  U. 
Parki,  sad  Lt.lnf.— June  1.  AtNupote, 
Mr.Cond.  J.M.M'Gillau.— 2J.  AtKamu- 
tcfu  Ike  Ufaat  ilBtiitlHer  nf  Capt  W.  N. 
IhKe,  SStfa  N.I.— 4th.  At  Baulcah  Besi- 
4inqn'Auii  Maria,  dawhter  of  R.  B. 
ftmBt,  L'mi.  CS.  alter  14  uwitba.'- 
JiriirAt  Uannlon!.  Mr.J.  K  A.  Craig, 
lied  4».-«G.  At  Wall^ahbad,  Kusigu 
Olurn,  I6lh  N.l.-7il|  AlDatca,tSe 
tahntsonuf  J.Hackay.biq.  aged  nine 
nouths.— «th.  At  Tmuqoebar,  Miaa  H 
H:UUrorHiw,  and  ■:>.— Iltlu  At  Snl- 
{ica,  H.  Bli|i>dcU7eH|.  K,C.  Ci?.  Serf  itc, 
•IM  30.— 14th.  At  Couriallum,  Lint, 
tud  Adjut.  W.  CiaiMton,  37tli  M.N.I,  of 
ijaenteryi  at  Kampice,  Em.  T.  W>  ■- 
4Ut  N.I.— 15th,  Al  Bolarum,  Aun, 
or  Daild  (Teuderaon,  Esq.  CaDtaniBni 
hra,,  and  third  daofAler  ufC  Hbv,  Esq. 
of  Baleudoch,  Perttuhire;  -at  Woon, 
DecHi^iut  Yonnf,  danghtFr  of  Capltiu 
[Mcke, Assistant Ilealdeut  al  Nagpoie; 
Mr.  E.  WatklLs,  Pen- 


j  of  ihe  law  Capt.  M'tired, 
n.  u.n.  — At  Bmnooleu,  on  the  2d  ot 
Jolr.'i.ieul.  W.  Uolfe,  R.N. 

At  Iwuinni,  in  Asia' Mlaor,  T.  A. 
Btoiohead,  M.U.,  fonuerly  nf  Chriol's 
College,  and  OFily  son.  nf  Ifae  Rei.  E. 
Bromli«ad,  of  ILapham.  uenr  Liucalo. 
Tliiii  enttrprii'iiv  trardler,  ufier  Aia 
jtars*  abwnce,  wm  lia-*"-' —  "■""—- 
1.    ..■..«.  ncmted  I: 


fiitfll« 


]  by  stKlileu   and 

...    .onhoanlthePni- 

it  her  paseagi^  ^"""^  ^^  i^*** 

,     Indies,  soon  after  leaving  Bengal,  Mrs. 

15th,  Al'Bolanim,  Aun,  wife     Smitli,  >gni  27,thelBdyof  Juhn  Smtib, 
■'     ■  •■       -■  Ksq ,  of  Uroiiran,  Ayiahire.  N,  B„  of 

the  Arm  of  FaipiiSDn  auo  Co.,  Cal- 
cutta.—Un  hla  iwss^«  from  CalcntM, 
S.  N.  Lci*h,  eldett  son  of  the  Rev. 
Lelali  Ricliiunnri,  Hixlor  of  Torvoy, 
Bedi.,  aged  -iS, 


Shying  T»ltSigeitce. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGBKCR. 

CALCUTTAv-JuHB  13,  1835. 

OopmuneTa  StmrUUi,  t/. 

Bnr.]    tU.Ai>.  Rs.Ak.      [.ScU. 

Premtinii  SB   0   BemllMble  Loan  G  »er  cnL    27    0  Prcmti^ 

DttcaUDt    1    8    S  per  Cent.  LoMt     ....      28  MHonut 

At  pw        0  13    4  per  Cent.  Loan     ....      IB  Dttlo. 

HADRAS^-JiiLV  11, 1B2S. 
t  per  e«tit  paper  31  per  cent.  pmn. 
fi  ..    8  taSpercent  |irem.iecoKlutgtoIl(gUiT. 


dmge  at  106(Blad.  Ri.  per  100  Sa.  Ra.,  the  rMCDcnr  adopted  t^  the > 
Annts  U  Madiu,  in  all  paitba«M  and  aalei  of  Oavernntent  Sccnrttiix. 
Exduuige  on  England  IJ  H  at  3'monllu'  lighi. 


1  I  9    «t  C  tDOotht'  do. 
itlOBM    ■  ~  


Dlltn  on  Benpl  IDS  at  108  Mad.  Bi.  per  100  S.  Rb. 
Ditto  on  Bombajr  par, 

BANK  OF  BENGAL  BAIXS. 

DlMonntofapproradPrinteiUlli Sa-IU.  6    0 

DaofGoreinmeutDitto t    • 

nttooTSalarrll'tto >    > 

Intereat  ob  Loani  on  Depoait  of  Coupanr'a  ftftr  fbr  S 
nenitu  txtd .....CO 

BOMBAY.— JiTLV  2,  IBlt. 

BXCHlMoa. 

On  LoDdoB,  6  month*,  li.  lOd.  per  Rupee. 
Calc«tta,3)dan,IIISDBoi^  Ra.  per  100  SiccM. 
MwlnM,  do.  S^  Bomlwr  R*.  per  1»  Madra*. 

COMPANY^  PAPER. 

BcraltlaUe,  138  BonlMtr  Ri.  per  100  SiccM. 
Unranlttable,  106  a  I  n  do. 

AocordiD|ta  Regtottj, 


Nov.  2  orpomnuna 

Pn.Ch>rlom 

Birth 

.     Bengal     .. 

Add  &  AmeUa 
SaBUk 

SiXf  : 

:  ter.. 

Nor.   3    OffCowci      .. 

WlDtrra 

Bell 

:  &r.. 

Iifr.  3    OffOonc 

Llbnal 

Malwn 

fS»:  3    Down* 

llcnandim      .. 

Wmy 

:  SfTwrii 

loT.  3    Off  Pvrttnwnth 

Dereron 

Blll<4t 

No*.   3    DowM 

Harriet 

Fuk-hcr        . 

.     Slng^».«.. 

Nor.  3    DowDB 

Dart 

Hutingt      . 

.     SoMhSrM 

Alnander     .. 

Rote 

.    Baiarla    .. 

Not.    7    Domu 

Moniuoath     .. 

Simpson       . 

.     Cape 

tor.   9    llowoa 

Abberttn        .. 

Perdral        . 

.     Honihar  .. 

loT.   0    Dorer 

Pioneer 

Warf 

.     Bata.ia    .. 

Snpbla    .   '    .. 

Bardaj        . 

.     flenpT      „ 

Hooililej       .. 

.    Bataiia    .. 

Nm*.32    ori>arUDmuth 
Kor.34   OffPortwaooih 

C«mei 

CwBMteo    '. 

.    Banria    „ 

Margartt        „ 

H«DderM«  . 

.    llMiitli-.. 

M^M 
Maris 
Jai^Il 

Hot  H 
An-,  n 

Mar  30 
Ang.   8 


Jnh  13 
Jilyt) 


sd  01  Google 


Shying  I*ttUige» 


ARRIVALS  IN  EA8TUN  PORTS. 


Oti:      PtnrfHrriMl. 

8kij.;Nimt. 

CMHMHto. 

l^rflht.,!. 

1825. 
Mtr.    7    Penang 

Conch 

Mnsion 

■     London 

AvnlZZ    Sydney 

g"<^.„:: 

Bccres 

.     Loudon 

Aliril29    Sydney 

May   V>    News.  Wale* 

at! gas,   ;; 

Hay  2fi    Bombay 

TalbeH 

Loudon 
■     London 

EU^beiti 

ColUoa 

si 

PeKiraJ 

.     London. 

Kercule* 

CltyofEdluborgb 

Abberton 

.     Lnmton  • 

:  KX" 

CoruwaU 

Morriwn 

.     Ureiwol 

SS  S  i;:«,    ;; 

Rockiugham 

Beach 

.    UaoAoT 

Windsor 

Harislde 

■     Loudoa 

May  31    Bombay 

Vusittart 

Dalrymple 

■     London 

Jane    3    Madras 

Alias 

Hone 

London 

June    4    BcDfERl 
Jnue    5    BomVy 

Waterloo 

Alaayar 

•     London 

K^ly  Castle        '.' 

Seri; 

■     London 

Jane   5    Bombn 

Adams 

.     London 

June    7    Madnu 

LadyCampbeU  .. 

Irvine 

.     Undgn 

Jane    8    Borobay 

Royal  Oeorge     .. 

EUerby 

.     London 

June  10    Bouibay 

A»iiy 

Gray 

.     Undon 

Jbm  20    MadiM 

Boyes 

Jbdc  20    Madras 

Henbnlihlre    .. 

te 

..     London 

Jooe  90    Madras 

Pns.ChiHone  .. 

..    Undon 

jDoe  23    Madras 

LordSuOdd     .. 

Depral 

..     London 

Jnne  SS    Bataria 

Mary 

Steele 

..     London 

Jane  27    Benpl 
Jane  37    Oybm 

Bengal 

..    Liverpool 

Tlgtr 

Knit 

...  London 

Joly     1    BMtria 

iii^JH     : 

July     S    Madns 
July  18    Batarla 

Comet 

Crtnratoo 

..     London 

GuardUn 

Sutherland 

..    London 

Hope 

FHut 

..     Undon 

MaSras 

Fayrer 

..     London 

Borneo 

Ibws 

..     Und.andC^e 

Joly  18    Batavb 
Aag.    9    Anjier 

Pbilonse 

RonniU 

..     Undon 

Sir  Charles  Seott 

Wise 

..     LWerpool 

Bombay 

ChariUe 

..     LoudErT 

Aag.  12    BaUTla 

Anr  13    Antier            ! 

Batarla 

Blair 

..     Undon 

Uwlher  Castle. 

Baker 

..     Undos 

Glanparf 

..     LoudoS 

Aug    13    Au  ier  '          . 
Oct     8    Madcli* 

Wwrren  Hattiugs 

RawM 

..    London 

.    Toward  Castle   . 

Jeffrey 

..     Londo- 

.     Falrlie 

Short 

Oe*.   15    Madeiia 

glr  Wm.  Wallace 

Brown 

..     Undon 

UM.  17   Maddra 

.     Ulbberts 

Tbcaker 

..     Londun 

was. 

Nor.  10  D»l 

Nor.  II  Piirtatanoh 

Nor.  ]  I  Fortanwiith 

Nor.  12  Uierpool .. 

N«f.  12  Uierpool.. 

Nar.  13  Deal 

.No*.  13  lilrprponl .-. 

Nor.  U  (Jowes 

-N*T.  IV  Ucri 


T.  25    I'ottiDMath     Qaugn  - 


DBPARTURXfl  FBOU  BDROPB. 

Elizabeth  Badger 

George  CUA 

Pyramni  Brodie 

Gredan  Steele 

Mary  Beachcroft 

Kalcon  Steam  Pt  Moon* 

Wm.  Vomx  Morr'wx 

DeOndeiDtmiDg  l.etaey 


Bonlibea 


Jliimbay 

MaurHtm 

Dataria 

Hengal 

Itataria 

if? 


iiizedoy  Google 


Shipping  Intelligence 


June  21 
Juir  9 
July  9 
July  10 
July  21 
Ann.  3 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  29 


120  SOE.    UdyEw(       ..Tribert   ..Sydney   ..  Bjantay 

Roysl  Chwiotte  Loiidou  ,.  M>diH 

Malcplni  ..  Ry1e>      ..  London  ..  Madra« 

Unlmford        ..  Jnhnion  . .  London  ..  Bfu|>1 
Mlttj.  Wrlline^  Blanilurd    "       '  -        • 


Bnira'r^  Mercli.  Stewirt  . .  London  . .  Bengil 
ClBudine  . .  Chry»tte . .  Loudoa  , .  Bcntil 
KFfani'ce  ..  Tonilln  ..  London  ..  Beujnl 
M»n(.  WcUetley  CouUon  ..  London  ..  ManrilfM 


GBN'BftAL  .LIST  OP   FASaBMGKftS. 
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It  will  be  aecu  tliata  VcbhI  jsaibeul  uiatart  for  ludla  ui '  '  .    _     - 

ing  ab[|i  wirh  the  iiccarioual  aid  of  the  power  of  til 

ibai  great  palua  hate  bveu  taken  u>  make  the  ace ^ ■ 

more  than  ordifiary  speed  in  tlie  voyage  Is  oert^it.  We  fBTtherJorii  thM  thl«  iMm 
ti  thefiratofaM;riesiiniilarlye(|iiipped,«liich,  for  the  nest  iwdTeawnha,  irillNB 
regularly  ereiy  other  month,  but  which  Is  erentnally  Intended  to  lotm  a  paasMl 
nouthly  conTcvance  botweea  England  and  India,  tlie  adraniatcs  -'  — "-^  —  ■ — 
•TkUnt  to  need  Ulr  - — '— 
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NOrrCE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  valuable  Letter  from  BaUTia— Mreial  from  Beiigal— farther  Mmtnenia  on  the 
Du*  Slid  the  Prau  of  Bonibajr— SIriclures  on  the  coDteuts  of  the  lut  Asiatic  JntiT' 
ual— and  nianr  other  nub}ccia,  are  nrceuahly  postpoaed  till  our  ueit  Our  English 
Readers  (villbeglail  to  learn  tliat  Letters  f»m  ererj  {drlofthe  East  give  thi^slrong' 
eii  assurances  of  the  Work  e^fciiing  aa  tateuse  iniei-estaniaug  alt  dssses  (here;  to 
gncli  a  degrre,  indeed,  tbat  the  greatest  dis^ipolntmeut  U  vxpreued  when  auy  ship 
arrim  from  England  witimut  having  copies  of  the  Publication  ou  board. 

The  eiqnisitely  beautifnl  volume  of  Mr.  Alaric  WallH,  entitled  'The  Literary  Sou- 
venir,' reached  ns,  we  regret  to  say,  at  too  late  a  periud  of  the  niontli  to  admit  of  its 
beinglnclndedinonrOrneralNoliceof  the  AimualChrutiuagPresentsfor  1826.  We 
have  seen  euough  of  its  cnnients,  however,  to  prnnoonee  It  as  of  the  very  highest 
order  of  merit,  both  in  its  prose  aud  poitry,  as  well  as  in  tlie  spleudld  eSorls  of  the 
pencil  and  the  graver  that  cnrabine  to  embellish  it.  It  cannot  fall  to  delight  all  classes. 
We  hope  to  say  more  of  it  la  oar  next. 

We  may  perhaps  take  ihis  occasion  to  add,  that  all  Commnutcatlons  of  Corre- 
spoudtDls,  and  all  Works  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  iDspeclion  of  the  Editor, 
■lionldhe  sent  u  early  in  the  mouth  as  pouibtc,  t«  admit  of  justice  being  done  (otbe 

The  Title  lad  Index  for  the  present  Volnrae  will  be  given  with  the  Number  for 
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bable Recall  of  Lord  Amherst,  171.  Rumour  of  the  Appointment  m  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  his  room;  Arrivalofthe^^^itf  audJuluiRiirromQuabec,  172. 
F 

Ferget-me-rfat,  for  1826,  Review  of,  517. 

Froier't  Travels  In  Khornsan,  98.  Tbe  Author's  Route,  it.  Exactness  and 
Fidelity  of  his  DescripUon  of  the  Turcoman  Tribes,  i6.  Anecdote  of  5bah  AbW 
at  the  Pass  of  Lasgird,  H^.  Tyranny  of  Ihe  Governors,  and  State  of  the  People 
In  Persia,  tb.  Picturesque  Appearance  of  a  C-aravan  setting  forward,  100.  His- 
tory of  the  Foundation  and  Fortunes  of  the  Village  of  Abbassabad,  101.  Desola* 
tionof  the  Cily  of  Mushed,  103.  Description  of  the  Scenery  in  tbe  Ncighboui- 
hond  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  104.    Views  of  CaTcutta,  533. 

Ritndtb^'t  Offering,  Review  of,  517. 

G 
CittkriM't,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Explanation  of  his  Opinions  as  to  Ihe  Practicability  of 


GMierner-Gmerali,  Put,  Prcieat,  aud  to  Come,  169. 

CoverniT-Gcaaal,  Nem,  Speculations  as  to  the  AppointmeDtori,  375.  Offer* 
to  Ibe  l>uke  of  Buckingham,  37(1.  Wishes  of  the  Uirsclurt  cespecliDS  Sir  Tioi. 
MuDTU,5S5.  Remarks  respecting  the  aulici^aled  Appuiutmeatof  Uie  Duke  irf 
Buckingkam,  U. 

Gtttcc,  State  on']  Prospects  of,  305.  Apathy  in  this  anil  other  CouDtries  re- 
fardin;  her  prctent  Struggle,  li.  Difference  bctwcea  ue'mg  and  judging  oTa 
'  Couutry,  ib.  Sufferings  o(  &e  Grcpk^  under  their  Turkish  Kulrri,  307.  Kddw 
ledge  acquired  by  tliem  in  spite  of  tlieir  suhjectiou,  ib.  Mr.  Waddiugtou'i  Hor- 
ror of  ihe  Revolution,  U.  Tfaeir  Offer  of  thruwing  theaiwlves  into  the  Amu  of 
Encland,  30S.     Different  Modes  of  ciciiinc  Enthutiatm  in  favour  oF,  ib. 

Creliu  Civm,  Visit  to,  2GtJ.  Mode  of  Electins  the  "  Ulackiniilb,"  369.  De- 
Bcriptiou  of  his  Person  and  Maauert,  :i70.  Number  of  Marriae'^  Kdeinoiwd  at, 
ib.  Account  of  the  Mcihodof  Pcriurm'n;  the  Ceremouy,  271.  iDtruluctiou 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Suppression,  of  Private  Marriages,  271.  Coa- 
demnatioQ  of  the  Faeility  of  contractiDg  Marriage*  in  Scotland,  273.  Propofeal 
for  a  Reform,  ib. 

Cuierat,  InsuiTectiou  of  the  Coolies  at,  160. 
K 

Haitiitgs,  Lord,  Controversy  between,  and  Col.  Baillie,  the  late  Reiident  at 
the  Court  of  Liicknow,  401. 

Hindoo  M^tdouii,  Burning  of,  on  the  Funeral  Pile  of  iheir  Hutbacdt,  566. 
Nuuiher  of  Sacrifices  in  Beugal  aud  liumbay  during  the  la&t  Four  Veari,  it. 

HgJerabad,  Picture  of  ihe  Native  Guvetument  of,  by  au  Kye  WilDtts,  7.  Re- 
CommKDdalion  to  Retired  liirlians  to  produce  any  Literary  Stores  iu  Iheir  potset- 
sluu  to  forward  the  great  Woik  of  iDiprovcment  iu  India,  ib.  Uescriplion  of  the 
Person  and  Habits  of  the  Nixain,  ib.  Exteul  of  Power  vc«ti.d  in  the  Uriiish  Bai- 
iaa,  e.  Arbitrary  Methods  of  Collecting  the  Revenues,  ib.  Cuasequcnctt  of 
diltr'.ti.  Kstablishinentof  thcBaiik,  'J.  Pensions  allowed  by  ihc  Kiut  ludia 
Company  to  the  UfBcers  on  the  Nizam's  Eslablisli uient,  ib.  Di^tui bauics  at, 
caused  by  confining  the  Tailor  of  au  EngUsli  Ofhcer,  ib.  Lots  suffered  by  the 
English  Troops  on  this  occasiou,  10.  Imprison meut  of  the  Nium's  Sun,  tA. 
Murders  and  Arbitrary  False  Iniprisimnicnls  by  the  Native  Government,  II. 
VillaiiyofGoviodBucksh,  12.  Estimable  Ctiaractcruf  the  Resident,  IX  Cuuduct 
of  England  towards  Ibis  State,  ib. 

I 
Jtutitt  Houte,  Debales  at  the,  3S0. 

hdia.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Britixb  Power  in,  33B, 
No.  IV.  Losses  of  tlic  French  bvlbc  Treaty  of  Pondicherry,tA.  Deathof  Dupleix, 
it.  Infrin^menl  of  the  Treaty  by  the  English,  ib.  Their  attack  on  the  Districts 
of  Mailura  nndTiuivelly,  lA.  Subsequent  refractory  Ditpositiou  of,  33'J.  .\tlBCk. 
on,  ahd  Capture  of  Calcutta,  by  Suraja  Dbwla,  ib.  Coiitiueifteut  of  the  Eiigliih 
in  the  Btnek  Hole,  and  hurrible  Dealb  of  the  greotir  Nuniber,i£.  Appoiutmeut 
of  Col.  Clive  to  Ihe  command  of  the  Eipeditiuu  for  ihu  recovery  of  the  City,  ib. 
Destruction  of  the  Maharatta  Pirates,  ib.  Retakiog  of  Cnlcutta,  310.  Arrival 
of  the  Nrvrs  of  the  War  between  France  and  Englnnd,  ib.  Feats  incoDsequence,  tt.. 
TreaiywilhHuraJaDowU,  ii,  t^onduct  cf  Col.  Ciive  towards  the  French,  •*.  Dr- 
tail  of  the  Plot  formed  against  the  Subabdar  by  the  English,  3tl.  Di>a|>puin»neut 
of  th«ir  avaricious  Expct^tatious,  ib.  Afl'uirs  of  the  Caruaiic,  312.  Capture  oC  Ma- 
dura, ib.  Arrival  of  Count  Lally  with  his  Fleet  In  the  Roads  of  Furt  St.  David, 
ib.  EDgagement  with  the  English,  ib.  Successes  and  Btnvery  of  the  French  .Ge- 
neral BuEsy,  313.  Uiifilness  ut  Lally  fur  the  Siation  to  which  be  was  appointed,  ib. 
Bombardment  and  Siege  of  Madras,  ib.  Arrival  of  the  EugUsh  Fleet,  it. 
Lally'9  Retreat  to  Pondicberry,  ■£.  Taking  of  Ihc  Island  of  Seringhaiu  by  ibc 
Frewh,  34A.  DeHiat  and  Rtrlteac  of  Lnlly,  it.  'Quarrels  between  him  and  the 
Coveriuir  iu  Council  at  Piindicherry,  ib.  Surrender  of  the  Town  to  tlie  Eugtisb, 
it.    Return  of  Lally  to  France,  Ib.    His  barbarous  l^iecutioo,  ib. 

Indian  Jnat/,  General  Mistake  respecting  the  Uselestuess  of  a  soperiot  Eda-  ' 
cation  in  an  Koslcru  Career,  124.  EHects  uf  the  couliuued  Altercations  between 
the  Court  of  DlrecCbts  and  Ibe  Local  Government,  12S.  Uemoraliiioe  tendency 
vf  the  Oatlis  extuned  frum  Officers  holding  OfKcial  Situations,  IZG.  Hardship*  * 
experienced  by  such  as  have  Families,  137^  Amount  of  Tmops  in  ibe  Pay  of  the 
Company,  120. 

IwUmPreu,  Report  of  his  Majesty's  Pii»j  Council  on  Mr.  Bnckingham's  Ap- 
peal agunsttha  Laws  furUceosiiig,  172. 
Jitsliet,  Od  the  Adatimslratioii  uf.  In  British    lodU,  uid  Slate  of  O*  JEiu**  ' 
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Comti  tber^,23.  Comparative  View  of  the  Checks  tnt  Juries  Id  EDg;laiid  and 
ID  India,  it.  Salutary  Control  of  tbe  Jury  over  ibe  arbitrary  Power  of  the  Judge 
lu  Euf-land,  ib,  luvOiciencv  of  ditio  in  ludia,  ib.  Great  FowEr  possesied  by  the 
Indiau  Jutl^s,  and  abseuce  of  Juries  altiiselher  iu  Civil  Caie;,  24.  MitchidT 
produced  by,  25.  fHOlcully  uf  diirriminating  between  the  true  and  false  Stale- 
nuDti  of  the  Natives,  ii.  Origiu  of  the  Petiuriei  of  tlie  laller,  27.  Praclice  of 
the  Courti  in  Coming  to  ■  Decision,  it.  Cunoui  Case  in  llluitration,  29.  Supe- 
riuri^  of  Native  Juries,  33.  Happy  Results  of  their  Introduction  into  CeyloD,  H, 
Injustice  of  excluding  the  Natives  from  perfarmlagttie  fuuctioni  of  Jurymen,  34. 
PilfereDce  In  the  mode  of  Bitiuinisterln'  Justice  iu  the  Kine'i  Culuuic^  and  tlie 
Coiupant'sTcrrllories,  3-2<l.  Scale  of  tlic  Culuny  of  Sierra  Leone,  230.  Origiii 
BudProsrctsofTritaby  JuryinCeylun,  231.  Pcoufi  of  iu  incstiDiable  Resum, 
231). 

L 

Langtiage,  On  Symbolic  Wriliap,  and  the  great  Utlli^  of  Latin,  IS. 

lioliH,  Oa  the  Value  of,  as  a  MeJiuni  of  geueral  ConununicalioD,  and  {niper- 
fcction  uf  the  Present  Uuile  of  Teschbig  it,  3J2. 

LaiB  and  CaHililutian  a/  India,  OI)9ervatians  on  the,  61.  FalMhoods  contaloed 
in  the  Preface  to  this  Work,  ii.  Proof  of  ditto,  62.  Colonel  Stewarf  a  ralcula- 
tioD  of  the  Euormoui  Amount  of  the  Laud'Tax  levied  by  the  GoveromeDr,  it. 
Absurd  Calculations  and  false  DeductioDs  of  tbe  Author,  ii.  Small  AmuuHt  of 
Renul  Icit  lo  the'  Proprietors  at  Ibe  furniatiou  of  tbe  Pcrniaueut  Settlement,  63. 
False  Statemeut  uf  the  Author  reganlliig  the  Eipectatiuus  of  tbe  lubabitaDtt  of 
the  Ceded  Pmviuces,  ii.    Cauie  of  the  iDcrvuc  of  the  Heveuue  uf  ditto.  tU.   Ei. 

tract  from  Mr.  Tucke 

«v*r  the  Ryotwariy  S 
ahowiU!;  the  Cause  uf  tbe  'Icclloc  of  tbe  Reveiiue  and  Misery  of  the  Prople  id  tite 
Catiiatit,  a.  Extract  froiD  S  r  Thomas  Munru'a  Report  recommcndiag  a  re- 
■nissiiiD  of  Revenue,  65.  Futlucy  of  the  Author's  Ul'jectioui  to  a  PermaneDt  Set- 
tlemeut,  CC.  Ilia  false  Notions  of  the  probable  Effects  of  Coiouiiatiou  iu  India, 
67.  CotiJuctof  tbe  Company'^  Servants  toward  the  British  Indigo  Planters,  US. 
U|,luion  of  the  Author  reiprcting  a  Free  Press  in  India,  and  the  Effects  pruducird 
by  tbe  Uiscutaous  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  70.  The  £ffecla  ascribed  to  their  true 
Cause,  tt. 

Ltami^  in  iJu  EomI,  Od,  39.  The  Reit4>ralioD  of,  82.  Bluest  of  the  Ret. 
C.  Bucbanaii,  it.    Poems  ofMeisn.  (iraut  aud  Wranrhain,  it. 

Lottit  Xlf.  On  the  character  of,  72.  Death  of  the  Grand  DauphiD,  U.  Anfc- 
dole  i.r  the  Duke  uf  Iturgundy,  i*.  Horrur  and  Dismay  producful  by  the  Death 
of  the  Dauphiu,  Dnuphiuesa,  aud  their  Sun,  73.  Suspiciuii  uf  PuitoD,  ib. 
Grounds  for  believing  the  Uukr  uf  Orleans  guiltleii,  ifr.  Probability,  uf  tbeir 
Diiitlis  being  occasiuutd  by  an  Epidemic  theu  raging  at  Paris,  71.  Extraunli' 
uary  Wilt  excculcil  l<v  the  Kins.  ^^>  Details  reipeciing  it,  76.  Subitaucc  of 
ditto,  t».  Tbe  Abb£  .ilBury'x  Summary  of  tbe  Glories  of  bis  KclgD,77.  Sophis- 
try uf  Ibis  Eulogium,  78.  Servility  < if  the  Co ur tiers  tu  the  Duk«  ofOrleauson 
tbe  approocbiDg  U«atb  of  the  KiDg,  71*.    Couduct  of  the  Populace  at  his  Fu- 

/.jmn,  (Captain)  Nautical  and  Astronomical  Tables,  4.1.  Immensily  of  the 
Labour  bvsloMc it  un  thn  Wurk,  ■£.  Creditable  Cimduct  of  the  East  India  Comr 
pauyandCorporaiion  of  the  Trinity  lluiiae  luuards  the  Aulbur,44.  KtcDuimcnd' 
aiioD  to  the  Board  of  Loiigituile,  Otiiccrs  in  the  Navy,  &(-.,  to  patroniie  tbe  Book, 
ib.     Prominvntly  useful  Featores  uf  ditto,  45. 

J-Hctuoa,  Reciialof  the  SulFvrings  of  tbe  distressed  Citizens  of,  584. 
M 

AFCullneh,  Mr.,  Ktrors  of  Doctrine  in  bis  Discourse  on  Political  economy,  U, 
Tlie  Ricardiau  Theory  of  Profits,  it.  Strictures  un  bis  Assertion,  that  Political 
Ecouumy  is  ■'  a  Science  founded  ou  Fact  aud  Experiment,"  5C.  His  IMistakea  re. 
spL'ctiog  the  true  Source  of  the  Errors  in  tbe  -  Wealth  of  Nations,'  a7.  Inac- 
curacies iu  bis  Abstract  uf  Mr.  Maltbus'a  Work  on  Population,  dU. 

MaJrai,  159.  Unpopularity  of  the  Burmese  War  at,  it.  Apathy  respectiB^ 
Steam  Navigation,  159.  Noxious  Nature  of  tbe  Prickly  Psar  Juagle,  it.  Re- 
ply to  the  '  Madras  Courier'  ou  tome  Remarks  mwie  by  it  on  a  Paper  ia  a: 
toriner  Number  of  tliii  Woik,  respecting  Lawyers'  Fees  in  India,  tb.  Meetisg 
at,  to  iOlii-it  the  aid  uf  Goveninient  towards  the  Emction  of  a  TowD-llall,  3fe>.  . 
Jktpalch  from  the  (^>urt  of  Directors  loSir  Thorn aaMuiiiu,  ou  bis  Uelermiaaliou 
to  couti^gc  io  bi*  Gorciuonbipt  J63>    imporlaat  Docii^oii  (ii  tho  Supreme  Court 
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againit  the  Eut  lodia  Company,  5J3.     RefuMl  of  their  App«al  by  the  Kinc  In 
Council,  a. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  The  Wftr  in  India— die  Bishop  of  Calcutta— and  the  Beix 
gal  Civil  Service,  131. 

Manilla,  Eanliquake  at,  160.    Los>  of  a  French  Vecsel  by,  ib. 

JUtdical  Sa-vue,  Furtlier  unjust  Treatm^ul  of,  by  Lord  Ambent,  53i. 

Manori/ a/ tha  Dead,  On  the  Respect  due  to  the,  I.  luterestiDg  Nature  of  lh« 
Subject,  t(.  ProueneGS  of  Maaklnd  to  Forgive  the  Injuries  of  tboie  who  can 
no  longer  iaflict  them,  2.  Causei  oF  their  Forbearance,  ib.  Unpopularity  of  Jus- 
tice, and  truly  great  Men,  vith  the  Multitude,  3.  FaJlhless  Biography  of  Tumh 
Stone*,  U.  Tlie  amiable  Virtues  ua  Subject  for  tbe  Hilmiratioo  of  Posterity,  i. 
Sensitivenes)  of  Princes  on  this  Subject,  4.  Accounted  for,  i£.  Desire  of  PtMtha- 
tnoui  Rrpatallon  natural  to  all. 

Milli'i  Hitloiy  of  CAivaln/,  Rcy'mv  of.  429.  Ill  success  of  the  Author,  ti.  His 
false  Estimate  oS  the  Gliaracter  of  Knig-litbood,  430.  His  Defence  of,  from  the 
attacks  of'its  Contemporaries,  431.  The  Weakness  and  Inconsisteoey  of'bil 
Iteaaonlng,  432.  Cattlosue  orContrailiclions,  it.  Passage  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
on  tbe  RehEioD  of  a  Kuigbt,  433.  Falsehood  of  bts  Assertion  regardins  St.  Pa* 
laye,  ib.  His  Account  nf  the  [nBuence  of  Love  over  the  Actions  of  the  Knight, 
434.  Sir  W.  Scott's  Opinious  on  the  same  Subject,  ii.  Ignorance  and  FierccDcn 
of  the  Ladies  in  the  Rges  nf  Chivalry,  436.  Summary  of  the  Merits  of  tb* 
Author,  437. 

Monaeliiim,  On  the  Spirit  of,  241.  Prubahilitv  of  its  Revival,  it.  Lives  wi 
UabiUofthe  Monks,  242.  Au/mI  Trials  of  Virtue  submitied  to  l^  them,  213. 
Amusements  of  the  Abbots  previous  to  the  Reign  of  Charlemagne,  244.  Cause 
of  the  Cruelty  and  hard- hearted ness  of  tbe  Monkish  Character,  ib,  Onaions  on 
Catholic  Emancipation,  24S.  Causes  tbat  induce  Men  to  become  inmates  of 
Monasteries,  ib.  Account  of  Paul  of  Thebes,  the  First  Christian  Monk,  ib. 
Curious  Description  of  a  French  Monastery,  and  the  Life  of  the  Abbot  and  hU 
Monks  iuhtd)iting  it,  247. 

MtoTtU  Views  in  the  Ifinnan  Empire,  530. 

MiOguBit  QmU,  Wreck  of  the,  563. 

N 
:   Natmei  of  India,  Letter  of  certain,  to  Mr.  Canning,  193. 

Kative  Army  of  India,  Considerations  on  tbe  Present  Slate  of,  IZT.  SittulioB 
of  Briiish  Officers  in  the  Company's  Service,  ib.  Little  Uiscrimtnadon  shown  in 
allotting  the  Rewards  of  the  Crown  to  ditto,  132.  Depressing  Nature  of  the  Ser> 
vice,  iS.  Neglect  of  Merit,  123.  Proposal  fur  Rewarding  OfGcers  more  fre- 
quently by  Brevet,  without  interferiHg  with  their  permanent  Rank,  U. 


New  Souik  ffata,  163.  Dangerous  Power  possessed  by  the  Local  Govem- 
nient,  ib.  Cooseijucnces  of  ditto,  it.  Detail  of  the  ProceeliDgt  respecting  the 
Ship  Almorab,  ib.     Alfrays  between  the  luhabitaals  of  S^'dney,  and  tbe  Military 


ttationed  there,  166.  Misundentaoding  between  the  Naval  Officer,  and  IheMel^ 
CBDtile  Community  of  Hobart'sTown,  i>.  Distress  and  Discontent  produced  by 
the  false  Economy  of  the  Covcmment,  iA. 

Nithtrlanit  India,  Intelligence  from,  168.   Imposition  of  the  duhporrf Duty  on 

CotTee,  ib.    Destruction  of  the  Town  of  Minto  by  Fire,  374.    Anjier  and  Kbkt 

declared  Free  Ports  by  tbe  Dutch,  ib.    Report  of  ■  Monopolising  Joint  Stock 

Company,  ib.    Rebellions  against  the  Dutch  Authorities,  i£. 

0 

Ogle  Qutlt,  Wreck  of  the,  on  the  GoodAin  Sands,  567. 

Ottiraiz,  Attack  on  the  Fort  of,  159. 

Oriattal  Tiiition,  379.  Increased  Facilities  of  Studying  tht  Eastern  Lan- 
gtiagei,  ib.  Dr.  Gilchrist's  Examination  of  the  Pupils  of  Drs.  Myers  and  Ja- 
aiicson,  it. 

OMfe  Papers,  Eiamlnation  of,  311.  IKfliculty  ofthetatkiiA.  Circuitin*nc«f 
Hax  led  to  their  Producikm,  ib.  Object  of  the  Brst  half  of  the  Book,  313.  Re- 
Gomnsendatian  respecting  the  Reading  of,  313.  Events  that  followed  the  Death 
of  Asuf-ood-Dowlah  in  1797,  ib.  ■  Solemn  Leacue  and  Covenant  entered  into  by 
tbe  l^adiei  of  the  Khoord  Muhl,  314.     Impassioned  Appeal  of  one  of  them  to  die 

■Nnwaoh,  t».    "     ' -   '  "' 

115.    TheTn 

Jtesidelicv  of  1 , -^  — , 

of  the  Inhabitants,  U,  The  Realdent's  OperatioDS  for  extending  hfl  Power  and 
Influence  at  tbe  Court,  31S.  Lttter  of  Instructions  fh>m  the  ^prcme  Gurtim^ 
iiminfMh«iiweof,919.   Jt«ftmtodiiCH«f  tii«Z«»«MdMi)  381.    AttatU 
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on,  and  destruction  of,  their  Fortresses,  ib.  EianilDBtion  of  Colonel  Ballllc'i 
proposed  Reform,  322.  StrugBlei  afiaiust,  by  the  Nuwaub,  323.  Colonpl  Bail- 
lie's  proposal  for  EKteTminatiag  tbe  "  Marnuilers,"  ib.  diaiscter  of,  324,  Tbe 
Nuwaub^a  objection  lo  the  PIhd,  ib.  Declaration  of  tbe  British  Goveramrot  re- 
Fpectiog,  32b.  Delenuiualiou  of,  iu  caie  of  the  Viiier's  refusal,  ib.  CunceGaion 
of  tbe  Latter  io  conlequence,  ib.  Hii  Letter  uf  Coaiplsiiil  and  Expoatulatlon  lo 
\iard  Slintii,  ib.  Charge  majle  by  the  Resident  agaiust  tbe  Vizier,  327.  Decision 
of  tbe  Garernmeat  rcipcctiug,  328. 

■  Oudt,  AbanUoDTueut  of  tbe  objectionable  Features  of  tbe  Resiileot's  Plan  of 
Reform,  and  conieat  to  by  the  Nuwaub,  329.  Further  DiBerruces  on  the  mb- 
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